






CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS AND DNDERLYINQ UNITY 

India is the name given to tlic vast peninsula which the continent 
of Asia throws out to the south of the magnificent mountain ranges 
that stretch in a swordlike curve across the southern border of 
Tibet. This huge expanse of territory, which deserves the name 
of a sub-continent, has the shape of an irregular quadrilateral. 
Ancient geographers referred to it as being “constituted with a 
four-fold conformation” (chatuh sariislhdna samsthitam), “on its 
south and west and cast is the Great Ocean, the Himavat range 
stretches along its north like the string of a bow”. The lofty 
mountain chain in the north—to which the name Himavat is 
apphed in the above passage—includes not only the snow-capped 
ridges of the Himalayas but also their less elevated offshoots— 
the Patkai, Lushai and Chittagong Hills in the east, and the 
Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges in the west. These lead down to the 
sea and separate the country from the wooded valley of the 
Irrawaddy on the one hand and the hilly tableland of Iran on 
the other. 

Politically, the Indian empire as it existed before August 15, 
1947, extended beyond these natural boundaries at several points 
and included not only Baluchistan beyond the- Kirthar range, but 
also some smaller areas that lay scattered in the Bay of Bengal. 
With the exception of the outlying territories beyond the seas, the 
whole of the vast region described above lay roughly between 
Long. 61° and 96° E. and Lat. 8° and 37° N. Its greatest length 
was about 1,800 miles, and its breadth not less than 1,360 miles. 
The total area of the empire, excluding Burma which was con¬ 
stituted as a separate unit under the Government of India Act of 
1935, might be put at 1,575,000 square miles and the population 
nhabiting it at three hundred and eighty-eight millions. 

The sub-eontinent of India, stretching from the Himalayas to 
he sea, is known to the Hindus as Bhdrata-Varsha or the land 
ff Bharata, a king famous in Purapic tradition. It was said to form 

r t of a larger unit called Jamhu-dmpa which was considered 
be the innermost of seven conoentrio island-continents into 
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which the earth, as conceived by Hindu cosmographers, was supposed 
to have been divided. The Puraijic account of these insuiar con¬ 
tinents contains a good deai of what is fancifui, but eariy Buddhist 
evidence suggests that Jambu-dvipa was a territoriai designation 
actuaiiy in use from the third century b.c. at the iatest, and was 
applied to that part of Asia, outside China, throughout which the 
prowess of the great imperial family of the Mauryas made itself 
felt. The name “India” was applied to the country by the Greeks. 
It corresponds to the “Hi(n)du ” of the old Persian epigraphs. Like 
“Sapla sindkavah” and “Hapta Hindu ”—the appellations of the 
country of the Aryans in the Veda and the Vendidad —it is derived 
from the Sindhu (the Indus), the great river which constitutes 
the most imposing feature of tliat part of the sub-continent which 
.seems to have been the cradle of its earUe-st known civilisation. Closely 
connected with ''Hindu” are the later designations “Hind” and 
“HindustMii” as found in the pages of mediaeval writers. 

India proper, excluding its outlying dependencies, is divided 
primarily into four distinct regions, viz., (1) the hill country of the 
north, styled Parvalairayin in the Purapas, stretching from the 
swampy jungles of the Tarai to the crest of the Himalayas and 
affording space for the upland territories of Kashmir, Kangra, 
Tehri, Kumaun, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan; (2) the great northern 
plain embracing the flat wheat-producing valleys of the Indirs 
and its tributaries, the sandy deserts of Sind and Rajputana as 
well as the fertile tracts watered by the Ganges, the Jumna and 
the Brahmaputra; (3) the plateau of South Central India and the 
Deccan stretching south of the Gangetic plain and shut in from 
the rest of the penin.sula by the main range of the Paripatra, 
roughly the Western Vindhyas, the Vindhyas proper, the Sahyadri 
or the Western Ghats and the Mahendra or the Eastern Ghats ; 
and (4) the long and narrow maritime plains of the south 
extending from the Ghats to the sea and containing the rich porta 
of the Kofikan and Malabar, as well as the fertile deltas of the 
Godavari, the Krishna and the Kaveri. 

These territorial compartments marked by the hand of nature 
do not exactly ooineido with the traditional divisions of the country 
known to antiquity. In ancient literature we have reference to a 
fivefold division of India. In the centre of the Indo-Gangetio plain 
was the Madhya-desa stretching, according to the Brahmanical 
accounts, from the river Sarasvati, which flowed past Thanesar 
and Pehoa (ancient Prithudaka), to Allahabad and Benares, and, 
according to the early records of the Buddhists, to the RSjmahal 
Hills. The western part of this area was known as the 
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Brahmarshi-deia, and the entire region was roughly equivalent 
to Arydvarta as described in the grammar of Patanjali. But the 
denotation of the latter term is wider in some law-books which 
take it to mean the whole of the vast territory lying betw6en the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas and extending from sea to sea. To 
the north of the Madhya-disa, beyond Pehoa, lay Utiardpatha 
or Udichya (North-west India), to its west Apardnta or Pratichya 
(Western India), to its south Dakshimpatha or the Deeean, and to 
its east Purva-deia or Prdchya, the Prasii of Alexander’s historians. 
The term Vttardpalha was at times applied to the whole of Northern 
India, and Dakshindpatka was in some ancient works restricted 
to the upper Deccan north of the Krishna, the far south being 
termed Tamilakam or the Tamil country, while Purva-deSa in 
early times included the eastern part of the “middle region” 
beyond the Aniarvedi or the Gangetic Doab. To the five primary 
divisions the Puranas sometimes add two others, viz., the Parva- 
dirayin or Himalayan tract, and the Vindhyan region. 

The course of Indian history, like that of other countries in 
tlie world, is in large measure determined by its geography. Each 
of the territorial units into which the hand of nature divides the 
country has a distinct story of its own. The intersection of the 
land by deep rivers and winding chains Hanked by sandy deserts 
or impenetrable forests, fostered a spirit of isolation and cleft the 
country asunder into small political and even social units, whose 
divergences were accentuated by the infinite variety of local 
conditions. Tendencies towards union and coalescence are most 
marked only in the vast riparian plain of the north and the 
extensive plateau in the interior of the peninsula, enriched and 
regenerated by the life-giving streams that flow from the heights 
of the Himalayas and the Western Ghats. The stupendous mountain 
chain which fences this country off from the rest of Asia, while 
it constituted India a world by itself and favoured the growth 
of a distinct type of civilisation, never sufficed to shelter the 
siinuN’ realms of the Indus and the Ganges from the inroads 
of ambitious potentates or wandering nomads. These invaders 
stormed one after another through the narrow defiles that break 
tlirougli the great rooky barrier and load into the plains of the 
interior. The long coast studded with wealthy ports “lay open 
to the barks of” intrepid bueoaneers and adventurers from 


far-off climes. _ 

The mountain passes and the sea, however, were not mere 

cates of invasion and conquest. They fostered also a more pacifio 
ntereourse with the outside world. They brought to this country 
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the pious pilgrim and the peaceful trader and constituted high¬ 
ways for the diffusion of Indian culture and civilisation through¬ 
out the greater part of the Asiatic continent as well as the islands 
that life off the coast of Coromandel and the peninsula of Malaya. 

The size of India is enormous. The country is almost as large 
as the whole of the continent of Europe without Russia, and 
is almost twenty times as big as Great Britain. Even more 
remarkable than the immensity of its area is the extreme diversity 
of its physical features. India embraces within its boundaries 
lofty mountains steeped in eternal snow, as well as flat plains 
“salted by every tide”, arid de.serts almost untouched by the 
feet of man, as well as fertile river valleys supporting a population 
of over three thousand persons to the square mile. The greater 
part of this sub-continent had been knit into one politi(’al unit in 
the nineteenth century. But from August 15, 11)47, two self- 
governing Dominions were carved out of it, known re.spectivolv as 
India and Pakistan, which form parts of the British Commoii- 
w'ealth. There are, however, certain areas, e.g. Nepal, Bhutan, and 
the French and Portuguese possessions, which lie outside the limits 
of this Commonwealth. There were, moreover, more than five 
hundred states, ruled by Indian Princes, with a total area of about 
700,000 square miles, which commemorated the vanished glory of 
defunct kingdoms and empires, and enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy in internal affairs under the aegis of the British Crown. 
With very few exceptions they are now undergoing a process of 
integration with cither India or Pakistan. 

The magnitude of the population of India is quite in keeping with 
the immen.sity of its geographical dimcn.sions. As early as the fifth 
century B.c. Herodotus observed that “of all the nations that we 
know, it is India which has the largest population”. The total 
number of inhabitants included within the sub-continent, excluding 
Burma, according to the Census of 1941, amounts to three hundred 
and eighty-eight millions, or about one-fifth of that of the whole 
world. This huge assemblage of human beings is made up of diverse 
ethnic groups, split up into countless castes, professing numerous 
creeds, speaking about two hundred different languages and 
dialects. It represents every phase of social evolution, from 
that of the primitive tribesman who still lives by hunting 
and collecting forest produce, to that of the polished inhabitant 
of cities well equipped with the most up-to-date scientific or 
hiimanistie lore. 

A close examination of this variegated conglomeration of races, 
castes and creeds reveals, however, a deep underlying unity which 
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is apt to be missed by the superficial observer. This unity was 
undoubtedly nurtured in the nineteenth century by a uniform system 
of administration and the spread of education on modern lines. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that it is wholly the outcome 
of recent events and was quite non-existent in ages long gone by. 
The fundamental unity of India is emphasised by the name Bharata- 
Varsha, or land of Bharata, given to the whole country in the Epics 
and the Puranas, and the designation Bharati sanlati, or descend¬ 
ants of Bharata, applied to its people. 

“ littaram yat samudmsya 
Ilimddre^chaiva dakshinam, 

Varsham tad Bhdratam ndma 
Bharati yatra santatih.” 

(Vishnu Purana, II, 3. 1.) 

“The country that lies north of the ocean and south of the 
snowy mountains is called Bharata; there dwell the descendants 
of Bharata.” 

This sense of unity was ever present before the minds of the 
theologians, political philosophers and poets who spoke of the 
“thousand Yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from the 
Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain of a single universal 
emperor” and eulogised monarchs who sought to extend their 
sway from the snowy mountains in the north to Adam’s Bridge 
in the south, and from the valley of the Brahmaputra in the east 
to the land beyond the seven mouths of the Indus in the west. 
In the third century B.c. a single language, Prakrit, sufficed to 
bring the message of a royal missionary to the doors of his humblest 
subjects throughout this vast sub-continent. A few centuries later 
another language, Sanskrit, found its way to the royal archives 
of the remotest corners of this country. The ancient epics—the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata—woTe studied with as much 
devotion in the courts of the Tamil and Kanarese countries as 
in the intellectual circles of Taxila in the western Punjab, and 
Naimishdranya in the upper Ganges valley. The old religion of 
the Vedas and the Purapas still gives solace to the vast majority 
of the people of this country, and temples in honour of Siva and 
Vishpu raise their spires on the snowy heights of the Himalayas 
as well as in the flat deltas of the Krishpa and the Kaveri. The 
religious communities that do not worship in these shrines have 
not been altogether unaffected by their Hindu surroundings. 
Instances are not unknown of friendship and communion between 
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saints and prophets of rival creeds. Since the days of al-Biruni 
many adherents of Islam, the second great reUgion of India in 
point of numbers, have shown a profound interest in the science, 
philosophy and rehgion of their Hindu brethren, and to this day 
Hindu practices are not altogether a negligible factor in the village 
life of this country for the votaries of a different creed. Islam 
with its ideals of social democracy and imperialism has, in its 
turn, done much to counteract the fissiparous tendencies of caste 
and check the centrifugal forces in Indian politics by keeping alive 
the ideal of a Pan-Indian State throughout the Middle Ages. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PEE-mSTORIO PEKIOD 

History is a record of the achievements of man. The history 
of India, like the annals of every other country, should therefore 
begin with an account of the times when men first settled in this 
land. But history proper only deals with facts, and facts can only 
be known from records of some kind or other. We cannot know 
the history of anj^ people who have left no record of their existence. 
There may have been people or peoples who lived in India in 
primitive times, but the evidence of whose existence has not yet 
been discovered. For the present, at any rate, they must be left 
out of account altogether. We shall only deal with those inhabitants 
of India whose existence is known to us from some records they 
have left behind. 

To begin with, these records consist almost solely of the rude 
implements which the people used in their daily lives. According 
to the nature and material of these implements, the earliest settlers 
in India have been divided into two classes, viz.. Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic. 

Palaeolithic Men 

The term Palaeolithic is derived from two Greek words meaning 
Old Stone. This name is applied to the earliest people, as the only 
evidence of their existence is furnished by a number of rude stone 
implements. These are small pieces of rough undressed stones, 
chipped into various forms, which were originally fitted with 
handles made of sticks or bones. They served as weapons for 
hunting wild animals, and could also be used as hammers or for 
purposes of cutting and boring. 

These chipped stones have been found in large numbers in 
different parts of India. They are usually, though not exclusively, 
made of a species of hard rook called “quartzite”. From this 
faet the Palaeolithic men in India are also known as “Quartzite 
men ”. 

From the rough and rude stone implements which are the only 
records left behind by the earliest-known inhabitants of India, we 

e 
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STJtAIGHT-KDOED CLEAVER OF BROWN- 
ISH QUARTZITE : CHINGLEPtTT DISTUICT, 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY 



POLISHED CELT WITH POINTED 
BUTT OP SPECKLED TRAP: 

bXndA district, Agra pbo- 
VINOB (U.P.) 



POLISHED SHOULDERED CELT 
WITH ADZE-LIKE EDGE, OF DAJIK 
OBEY SLATE, FROM THE TRANS- 
GANOBTIC ABBA 


can form only a very vague idea of their lives and habits. It is 
obvious that they were ignorant of any metals, and most of them 
had no fixed homes, though a few might have made huts of 
some sort with trees and leaves. They lived in constant dread of 
wild animals like tigers, lions, elephants and the rhinoceros. They 
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had no idea of agriculture, but lived on the flesh of animals and 
such fruits and vegetables as grew wild in jungles. They could 
not make pottery, and probably did not even know how to make 
a fire. In short, from our standpoint we can only regard them 
a.s savages, little removed from an animal fife. It is well to remember 
this if we are to judge aright the long strides that men have made 
in developing that culture and civilisation of which we are so 
justly proud to-day. 

It has been suggested that the Palaeolithic men belonged to 
the Negrito race, like the modern people of the Andaman Islands, 
and were charaetcri.sed by short stature, dark skin, wooUy hair 
and flat noses. 


Neolithic Men 

The capacity for progress is, however, an inherent characteristic 
of human bemgs which distinguishes them from animals. Conse¬ 
quently, as years rolled by, men acquired greater knowledge and 
skill in mastering the forces of nature. The rate of progress is, 
of course, difiicult to estimate, and it may have been hundreds 
or thousands of years before a distinctly higher type of civihsation 
was evolved in India. The men who belonged to this age are called 
Neolithic. This term is also derived from two Greek words meaning 
Now Stone. The significance of this name lies in the fact that in 
this age also men had to depend solely on stone implements, and 
were ignorant of any metals, except gold. But their implements 
were very different from those of the preceding age, for they 
used stones other than quartzite, and these were not merely 
chipped, but in most cases “ground, grooved and polished” 
as well. They were highly finished articles made into different 
forms to serve various purposes. They can be easily distinguished 
from the rough and rude implements of the Palaeolithic Age. 

Remains of the Neolithic men are found in almost every part 
of India. An ancient factory for the manufacture of stone imple¬ 
ments has been discovered in the BeUary district, Madras, where 
we can still trace the various stages of their construction. 

The civilisation of the Neolithic men shows distinct traces of 
advance. They cultivated land and grew fruits and corn. They 
also domesticated animals like the ox and the goat. They knew 
the art of producing fire by the friction of bamboos or pieces of 
wood, and made pottery, at first by hand, and then with the potter’s 
wheel. They lived in caves and decorated their walls by painting 
scones of hunting and dancing. A few of these can be seen to-day 
both in Northern and Southern India. They also painted and 
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decorated their pottery. They constructed boats and went out to 
sea. They could spin cotton and wool and weave cloth. They 
used to bury their dead, and neolithic tombs have been discovered 
in some parts of India. Sometimes the dead body was put in a 
large urn and many of these urns have been discovered intact under 
the ground. The tombs known as Dolmens consist of three or more 
stone props in a circle, supporting a massive roof stone. These 
dolmens or mcgalithic tombs are characteristic of the Neolithic 
Age all over the world. 

The age of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic men is cailed pre¬ 
historic, as we know hardly anything of this period save the meagre 
evidence supplied by the cave drawings and stone implements. 
We have not even any definite knowledge regarding the relations 
between these two groups of men. There are indications that 
suggest that the Neolithic men may have been the descendants of 
their Palaeolithic predecessors. But there are certain facts which 
militate against this view. Some scholars are of opinion that not 
only are there no such relationships, but that there was a gap of 
many hundreds or thousands of years between the two periods. 
So long as our evidence remains as meagre as it now is, there will 
always he scope for such differences of ojiinion, and we shall have 
to deal with theories or hypotheses based on speculations. The 
question, however, belongs to the domain of anthropology rather 
than history, and need not be pursued any further. 


The Age of Metals 

There is, however, a general agreement that Neolithic men were 
the ancestors of the people who ushered in the next stage of 
civilisation which is distinguished by the knowledge and use of 
metals. That the transition from stone to metal was a slow 
and gradual process is proved by two undeniable facts, viz., 
the use of stone and motalhc implements side by side, and 
the close resemblance in the shape of early metal and Neolithic' 
implements. 

There was, however, no uniformity in the use of metals in 
different parts of India. In Northern India, copper replaced stone 
as the ordinary material for tools and weapons. Axes, swords, spear¬ 
heads and various other objects made of that metal have come 
to light in different parts of the country. It was not till centuries 
later that iron came to be known and gradually used as a substitute 
for copper. We can thus distinguish between a Copper Age and 
the Early Iron Age in Northern India. In Southern India, however. 
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the Iron Age immediately succeeded the Stone Age, and we find 
no traces of the intermediate Copper Age. 

Bronze is a good substitute for copper. It is an alloy made up 
of nine parts of copper and one of tin, and, being harder than 
copper, is more suitable for the manufacture of tools and weapons. 
We find accordingly that in some countries in Europe a Bronze 
Age succeeded the Neolithic. Bronze implements of early date 
have been found in India along with those of copper, but it does 
not appear that that metal was evtir generally used in India to 
the exclusion of copper. In other words, there was, properly 
speaking, no Bronze Age in India. 

With the Copper and Iron Ages we enter the limits of the histori¬ 
cal period. It is a moot point to decide whether the period of the 
Rig-Veda —the earliest period of Indian history for which we 
possess written documents—belongs to the former or to the latter 
epoch. The general opinion is in favour of the view that the Iron 
Age had already commenced when the Rig-Veda was composed. 
Be that as it may, we have now a splendid example of the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Copper Age. This civilisation flourished in the Indus 
Valley and spread over the neighbouring regions to a considerable 
distance. It is knowm as the Indus Valley civilisation and merits a 
detailed treatment in view of its importance. But before taking 
it up we must say a few words about the races of India. 


Races 

If we examine the people of India, both according to physical 
type and language, we can easily distinguish four broad classes. 

First, the majority of high-class Hindus, who are tall, fair- 
skinned and long-nosed and whose language is derived from 
Sanskrit. These are known as Aryans or Indo-Aryans. 

Secondly, the people mostly living in the South Indian Penin¬ 
sula, whose features are somewhat different from those of the 
first group and whose languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Malayalam—are entirely different from Sanskrit. These are called 
by the generic name of “Dravidians”. 

Thirdly, primitive tribes living in hills and jungles who offer a 
striking contrast to the first category in physical type, being 
short in stature, dark-skinned and snub-nosed. Their languages 
are also quite different from those of the preceding two. The 
Kols, Bhils and Mupdas belong to this class. 

Fourthly, a people with strong Mongolian features, beard¬ 
less, yellow in colour, snub-no.sed, with flat faces and prominent 
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cheekbones. These mostly b’ve on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
mountains of Assam. The Gurkhas, Bhutiyas and Khasis are 
striking examples of this class. 

The last two classes of people may be regarded as descendants 
of the Neolithic peoples. We have already referred to the primitive 
type of civilisation in the Neolithic Age, and it does not appear 
that these peoples have made any appreciable progress during 
the thousands of years that have elapsed since then. 

There is hardly any doubt that these primitive races at one 
time spread all over India. But they had to yield to the superior 
forces of the Dravidians, who gradually occupied some of their 
lands. The same process was repeated w^hen large tracts of the 
country were conquered at a later time by the Aryans. The eflFect 
of these successive invasions by more cultured races on the primitive 
peoples was far-reaehing. Many must have perished, and many 
more, reduced to subjection, formed the lowest strata in the com¬ 
munity of the conquerors, while a few bands w'ere saved from a 
similar fate by the shelter oflFered by fastnesses and jungles. This 
last category alone has preserved, to a certain extent, the physical 
features, the languages, and the habits of their remote ancestors, 
offering us a fair glimpse of the sort of life they must have led 
in times long gone by. 

Philological researches have established a connection between 
these Neolithic peoples of India and the primitive tribes that lived 
in Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago. 
The German scholar Schmidt, for example, holds that the 
languages of the Mundas and Khasis belong to the same family of 
speech (called Austric) from which those of the peoples of Indo- 
China and Indonesia have been derived. According to this view, 
these peoples, who were originally settled in India, “passed 
gradually to the cast and south-east and traversed, at first the 
whole length of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and then over all 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean up to its eastern extremity”. 
Schmidt further believed that another current of emigration of 
the same people also started from India, but turned more directly 
towards the south and, touching only the western fringe of the 
Pacific Ocean, proceeded, perhaps by way of New Guinea, towards 
the continent of Australia. 

According to Schmidt’s view, the Neolithic men of India plaj^ed 
a dominant part in the early history of South-eastern Asia. But 
his theory has already been challenged by other scholars and can 
only be regarded as a provisional hypothesis. 
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The Indus Valley Civilisation 

In recent years archaeological excavations have been carried 
on at Mohenjo-Daro in the Larkana district, Sind, and at Harappa, 
in the Montgomery district of the Punjab. These and smaller 
trial excavations at various other sites in Sind and in Baluchistan 
have proved beyond doubt that some five thousand years ago 
a liighly civilised community flourished in these regions. The 
antiquity of civilisation in India is thus carried back nearly to 
the same period which witnessed the growth of ancient civili.sations 
in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia. The valley of the Indus 
thus takes its rank -with the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and 
the Euphrates as having contributed to the most ancient phase of 
human eivilisation of which we are yet aware. 

Unfortunately wc have no written records about the Indus 
valley civilisation comparable to those we possess in respect of 
the others. A number of seals have certainly been discovered 
with a few letters engraved on each, but these still remain 
undeciphered. We are therefore totally ignorant of the political 
history of the Indus valley and are not in a position to form an 
adequate idea of its culture and civilisation. We possess, at best, 
a vague and general idea of the subject which is entirely derived 
from a careful examination of the objects unearthed at Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa. 

Mohenjo-Daro—Mound of the Dead—is the local name of 
a high mound situated in the plains of Jjarkana in a narrow strip 
of land between the main bed of the Indus river and the western 
Nara canal. The surrounding region is wonderfully fertile and is 
called even to-day Nakhlistan, or the “Garden of Sind”. Here 
a city was built some five thousand years ago. This city was 
successively destroyed and rebuilt no less than seven times, the 
inundation of the Indus being perhaps the chief agency of destruc¬ 
tion. The rebuilding did not always immediately follow the 
destruction, but sometimes the city remained in ruins for a con¬ 
siderable period before a new city rose upon them. Thus, after the 
foundation of the city, many centuries passed before it was finally 
abandoned. 

The ruins of this city have now been laid bare, and we shall 
try to sum up what we have been able to learn about it and the 
people who lived therein. 
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The City 

The city ia fairly big. The dweUing-houaes are many in number 
and vary in size from a small building with two rooms to a palatial 
structure having a frontage of 85 feet and a depth of 97 feet, with 
outer walls four to five feet thick. They are made of bricks which 
are usually well burnt and of good quality. Sometimes very large 
bri(^ks, measuring 20^ inches long, lOJ inches broad and 3^ inches 
thick, are used. The big houses have two or more storeys and 
are furnished with paved floors and courtyards, doors, windows 
and narrow stairways. It is specially noteworthy that almost 
every house has wells, drains and bathrooms. 



MOHENJO-DARO. THE QEBAT BATH 

In addition to the numerous dwelling-houses, we find a few 
spacious buildings of elaborate structure and design. Some of 
these contain large pillared halls, one of them measuring 80 feet 
square. The exact nature and purpose of these buildings cannot 
be ascertained. They are thought to have been palaces, temples 
or municipal halls. 

The most imposing structure in the city is the Great Bath. 
It consists of a large open quadrangle in the centre with galleries 
and rooms on all sides. In the centre of the quadrangle is a large 
swimming enclosure, 39 feet long, 23 feet wide and about 8 feet 
deep. It has a flight of steps at either end and is fed by a well 
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situated in one of the adjoining rooms. The water is discharged 
by a huge drain with a corbelled roof more than six feet in height. 
The Great Bath is 180 feet long and 108 feet wide, and its outer 
walls are about 8 foot thick. The sohdity of the construction is 
amply borne out by the fact that it has successfully withstood the 
ravages of five thousand years. 
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The streets of the city are wide and straight and are furnished 
with an elaborate drainage system together with soak-pits for 
sediment. 

On the whole, the ruins leave no doubt that there was on this 
site a large, populous and flourishing town whose inhabitants freely 
enjoyed, to a degree unknown elsewhere in the ancient world, not 
only the sanitary conveniences but also'the luxuries and comforts 
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of a highly-developed municipal life. We must also conclude 
that the art of building had reached a high degree of perfection. 

The People 

The ruins of Mohcnjo-Daro tell us a great deal about the people 
who lived in this luxurious city, and, as they afford us the first 
comprehensive view of the culture and civilisation of India, we 
must note the essential features of the social, economic and religious 
condition under appropriate heads or items. 



MOHENJO-DARO. JEWELLERY 

Food. Wheat was the principal article of food, but barley and 
palm-date were also famihar. They also used mutton, pork, fish 
and eggs. 

Dress and ornaments. Cotton fabrics were in common use, but 
wool was also used, evidently for warm textiles. Ornaments were 
worn by both men and women of all classes. Necklaces, fiUets, 
armlets, finger-rings and bangles were worn by both men and women; 
and girdles, nose-studs, ear-rings and anklets by women alone. 
There was great variety in the shape and design of these orna¬ 
ments, and some of them are of singular beauty. These ornaments 
were made of gold, silver, ivory, copper and both precious and semi¬ 
precious stones like jade, crystal, agate, carnelian, and lapis lazvli. 
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Household articles. The earthenware vessels, of rich variety, 
were made with the potter’s wheel and were either plain or painted. 
In rare cases they were glazed. Vessels of copper, bronze, silver, 
and porcelain were known, though very rarely used. It is important 
to bear in mind that not a scrap of iron has been found, and that 
metal was obviously unknown. 

Among other articles of domestic use may be mentioned spindles 
and spindle whorls made of baked earth, porcelain and shell; 
needles and combs, made of bone or ivory; axes, chisels, knives, 
sickles, fishliooks and razors made of copper and bronze; small 
cubical blocks of hard stone, probably used as w(jiglits. 

Tlic children’s toys included, in addition to familiar articles, 
small wheeled carts and chairs, and we may easily infer that these 
were used in actual life. The discovery of dict!-pic(!es shows the 
prevalence of that game. 

Domesiicaied animals. The remains of skeletons prove that the 
humped bull, the buffalo, sheep, elephant and camel were 
domesticated. There are some doubts about the horse. The 
carvings of dogs on children’s toys show that that animal was 
also familiar. 

Weapons of War. These include axes, spears, daggers, maces 
and slings, with comparatively fewer specimens of bows and 
arrows. The absence of swords is significant. Shields, helmets 
or any other defensive armour are conspicuous by their absence. 
The weapons of war, all offensive in character, arc usually made 
of copper and bronze, though a few stone implements have also 
been found. 

Seals. More than five hundred seals have been discovered. 
These are made of terra cotta and small in size. Some^ contain 
fine representations of animal figures—both mythical and real — 
engraved on them. All of them contain a short record inscribed 
in a sort of pictorial writing which still remains undeciphered. 

Fine Art. The representations of the animals carved on these 
seals often exhibit a high degree of excellence. A few stone images 
found at Harappa recall the finish and excellence of Greek statues 
and show a high degree of development in the sculptor’s art. 

Trade and Commerce. The seals were most probably used in 
connection with trade. Indeed there is abundant evidence that 
the people traded not only with other parts of India but also 
with many countries of Asia. It is certain' that they secured tin, 
copper and precious stones from beyond India. 

Arts and Crafts. Some aspects of the art and industry of the 
early Indus people have been dealt with above. Agriculture must 
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have played an important part in the daily Ufe of the common 
people, and among other things wheat, barley and cotton were 
cultivated on a large scale. Among the industrial classes, the 
potter, the weaver, the carpenter, the mason, the blacksmith, the 
goldsmith, the jeweller, the ivory-worker and stone-cutter were 
the most important. 

A great advance in technical knowledge is indicated by the 
potter’s wheel, kiln-burnt brick, the boring of hard substances 
like carnelian, and the casting and alloy of metals. A high aesthetic 
sense i.s indicated by the beautiful designs of ornaments, the superb 
relief figures on seals and the execution of fine stone statues. 

Religion. The objects found at Mohenjo-Daro also teach us 
something about the religious faiths and beliefs of the people. The 
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cult of the Divine Mother seems to have been widely prevalent, 
and many figurines of this Mother-Goddess have come to light. 
This cult may not be exactly the same as the Sakti-worship of later 
days, but the fundamental ideas appear to be the same, viz., the 
belief in a female energy as the source of all creation. 

Along with this, there was also a male-god who has been 
identified as the prototype of the God &va. On one particular seal, 
he seems to be represented as seated in the Yoga posture, surrounded 
by animals. He has three visible faces, and two horns on two 
sides of a tkll head-dress. It is very interesting to note how this 
figure corresponds with, and to a certain extent explains, the 
later conception of Siva. As is well known, Siva is regarded as 
a Mahayogin, and is styled Paiupali or the lord of beasta, his 
chief attributes being three eyes and the Triiula or the trident 
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Now the apparent Yoga posture of the figure in Mohenjo-Daro 
justifies the epithet Mahdyogin, and the figures of aiiinjals 
round him explain the epithet Pasupati. The throe faces of 
the figure may not be unconnected with tlie later coneo])tion of 
three eyes, and the two horns with the tall head-dress might liave 
easily given rise to the conception of a trident with three 
prongs. 

The identification of the male-god with J^iva is further strength- 
eneti by the discover 3 ' of stone pieces which look exactly like a 
^iva-linga, the form in which Siva is almost universally worshipped 
to-day. 

In addition to the worship of Siva and Sakti, both in human 
and symbolic forms, we find the })revalence of that primitive 
religious faith wliich wo call animism. It means worship of stones, 
trees and animals in the belief that tliese are ahode.s of spirits, 
good or evil. A natural corollary of this faith is the worship of 
Nagas, Yakshas, cte., who are embodiments of these spirits. Clear 
traces of all these are found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

It is obvious, therefore, that modern Hinduism, whi(;h possc.sses 
all the features mentioned above, was indebted, to a great extent, 
to the Tndus-valley culture. Indications of the existence of the 
Bhalcti cult (loving devotion to a personal God), and even of some 
philosophical doctrine like Metempsychosis, have also been found 
at Mohenjo-Daro. We must therefore hold tliat there is an organic 
relationship between the ancient culture of tlie Indu.s valley and 
the Hinduism of to-xlay. 

General Conclusions 

The study of the Indus-valley civilisation rai.ses several interest¬ 
ing problems of a general nature. In the first place it ofFors a 
striking resemblance to the ancient civilisations in Sumer and 
Mesopotamia proper. The developed city-life, use of the potter’s 
wheel, kiln-burnt bricks, and vessels made of copper and bronze, and, 
above all, the pictorial writings, are some of the common and 
distinctive features of all the three civilisations of the pre-historic 
period. The discovery of two seals of the Mohenjo-Daro tyj)e in 
Elam and Mesopotamia, and of a cuneiform inscription at Mohenjo- 
Daro, leaves no douht that there was intercourse between these 
countries. The question therefore naturally arises, were these three 
civilisations developed independently, or was any of them an 
offshoot of the other? To put the same thing in another form, 
did the civilisation spread from the Indus valley to the west or 
vice versal Or are we to assume that the growth of civilisation 
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in the Indus valley was uninfluenced in any way by the sister- 
civihsations in the west? 

These and connected questions cannot be answered definitely. 
It will suffice to say that all the alternative hypotheses mentioned 
above have their supporters and opponents. 

The next question, and one of greater practical importance, 
is the relationship of the Indus-valley culture with the Vedic 
civilisation of the Indo-Aryans, which is usually regarded as the 
source from which issued all the subsequent civilisations in India. 
On the face of it there are striking difierences between the two. 
The Vedic Aryans were largely rural, while the characteristic 
features of the Indus-valley civilisation are the amenities of a 
developed city hfe. The former probably knew of iron and defensive 
armour, which are totally absent in the latter. The horse played 
an eminent part in the Vedic civihsation, but its early existence 
is doubted in the Indus valley. There were also important differ¬ 
ences in respect of rehgious behefs and practices. Tlie Vedic 
Aryans wor.shipped the cow while the Indus people reserved their 
veneration for buUs. Not only do the Mother-Goddess and Siva 
the chief deities of the Indus valley, play but a minor part in the 
early Veda, but the latter, according to some interpreters, defin¬ 
itely condemns phalhc worship. The worship of images was familiar 
in the Indus valley, but almost unknown to the Vedic Aryans. 

In view of these striking dissimilarities, the Indus-valley civUisa- 
tion is usually regarded as different from and anterior to the culture 
of the Vedic period. This also fits in well with the generally accepted 
chronological scheme. For, as noted above, the Indus-vaUey 
civilisation goes back to the third miUennium b.c., while the date 
usually assigned to the Rig-Veda does not go beyond the second 
millennium B.o. But some would place the Vedic civilisation 
before that of the Indus vaUey and shift the date of the Rig-Veda 
to a period before 3000 B.o. 

The question is not indeed free from difficulties. While the points 
of difference would undoubtedly inchne us to the view that the 
Indus-valley civilisation and Vedic civihBation represent two 
different types of culture, the arguments for the priority of the 
one to the other are not ooncluaive. The reference to iron in the 
JRig-Veda would have indeed been a very strong argument for 
relegating the Vedic civilisation to a later period, but this is at best 
doubtful. As regards the other points, the data are not established 
sufficiently well to warrant a definite conclusion. On the whole, 
however, the priority of the Indus-vaUey civilisation appears to 
be more probable, and at present holds the field. 
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Be that as it may, there is not the least doubt that we can no 
longer accept the view, now generally held, that Vedic civilisation 
is the sole foundation of all subsequent civilisations in India. That 
the Indus-valley civilisation described above has been a very 
important contributory factor to the growth and development of 
civilisation in this country admits of no doubt. 

Lastly, there is the question of tlic race of the people among 
whom the Indus-valley civilisation grew. The jjreceding discussion 
would prepare us for some of the rcj)lics that liave been given. 
Some hold that they were the same as the Sumerians, while otliers 
hold that they were Dravidians. Some again believe that these 
two were identical. According to this view, the Dravidians at one 
time inhabited the whole of India, including the Punjab, Sind 
and BalucliLstan, and gradually migrated to Mesopotamia. The 
fact that the Dravidiaii language is still spoken by the Brahui 
people of Baluchistan is taken to lend strength to this view. 

There is also a theory that the “ Indus ” people were Aryans, but 
this at present finds but few supporters. It is impossible to come to 
any definite eondusion on this point, and there is always the 
possibility that Il)e peoy)le of the Indus valley might have belonged 
to an altogoilier s(iparate race. 



CHAPTER III 


THE BAEIiY VBDIO AOK 
Early Aryan Settlements 

India, as is well known, derives its name from the Sindhu (Indus), 
and the earliest civilisation of this country of which we have anj' 
definite trace had its cradle in the vaUey of the same river. We 
have seen in the last chapter that excavations at several places 
in the lower part of the vaUey have laid bare the ruins of well- 
built cities, and seals surprisingly similar to those discovered at 
Eshnunna, Kish and Ur in Mesopotamia, and assigned by archae¬ 
ologists to the third millennium B.O., have been found. The 
identity of the originators of this early Indus culture is uncertain. 
They appear to have professed a religion that was iconic and laid 
emphasis on the worship of the Mother-Goddess and a male deity 
who seems to have been the prototype of Siva. The phaUic cult 
was prevalent, but fire-pits were conspicuous by their absence. 

Far different is the picture of another civilisation which had its 
principal home higher up the Indus vaUey. The people who evolved 
this culture called themselves Aryas or Aryans. Their earliest 
literature makes no reference to life in stately cities comparable 
to those whose remains have been unearthed at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. Their religion was normaUy aniconic.i and in their 
pantheon the female element was subordinated to the male, and 
the place of honour was given to deities like Indra, Varupa, Mitra, 
the Nasatyas, Surya, Agni (Fire) and other supernal beings who 
seem to have been quite unknown to the originators of the 
“Indus” culture as described in the last chapter. Unfortunately, 
the early literature of this remarkable people—called the Veda 
—cannot be dated even approximately, and it is impossible to say 
with absolute precision in what chronological relation the civilisa¬ 
tion portrayed in the Veda stood to the “Indus” culture of the 
third millennium b.o. Max MfiUer hesitatingly placed the begiiming 
of the Vedic literature in the latter half of the second millennium 
B.c. Tilak and Jacobi, on the other hand, tried to push the date 
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much farther back on astronomical grounds. But, as pointed eut 
by several Indologists, astronomical calculations prove nothing 
unless the texts in question admit of unambiguous interpretation. 
Tilak himself points out how unsafe it is to act upon calculations 
based on loose statements in literature regarding the position of 
the heavenly bodies. 

In the chaotic state of early Aryan chronology, it is a welcome 
relief to turn to Asia Minor and other countries in Western Asia 
and find in certain tablets of the fourteenth century B.O., discovered 
at Boghaz Kcui and other places, references to kings who bore 
Aryan names and invoked the gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna and the 
Nasatyas to witnes.s and safeguard treaties. It is certain that the 
tablets belong to a ])eriod in the evolution of the Aryan religion 
when Indra, Varuna, and the other gods associated with them, 
still retained their early Vedic pre-eminence and had not yet 
been throwm into the shade by the Brahmanic Prajdpati or the 
epic and Puranic Trimurti. 

Did the worshippers of Indra go from an earlier home in the 
Indus valley to Asia Minor or was the process just the reverse 
of this? In this connection it is interesting to note that in one 
passage of the Rig-Veda a worshipper invokes from his praina 
oJeas, or ancient abode, the god Indra whom his ancestors formerly 
invoked. We are also told that Yadu and Turva6a, two among 
the most famous Hig-Vcdic tribes, wore brought by Indra from 
a distant land. The former is in several passages brought into 
special relation with l^a^u or Par^u, a name borne by the ancient 
people of Persia. The latter took part in a conflict with a king who 
is styled a Pdrthava. The contest is thus described in the Rig- Veda : 

“Favouring Abhyavartin, the son of Chayamana, Indra. 
destroyed the race of Varasikha, killing the descendants of 
Vrichivat (who w'ere stationed) on the Hariyupiya, on the 
■ eastern part, whilst the western (troop) was scattered through 
fear. 

“Indra, the invoked of many, thirty hundred mailed warriors 
(were collected) together on the Yavyavati, to acquire glory, 
but the Vrichivats advancing hostilely, and breaking the sacri¬ 
ficial vessels, went to (their own) annihilation. 

“He whose bright prancing liorses, delighted with choice 
fodder, proceed between (heaven and earth) gave up Turvada 
to Srifijaya, subjecting the Vrichivats to the descendants of 
Devavata (Abhyavartin). 

“The opulent supreme sovereign Abhyavartin, the son of 
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Chayamana, presents, Agni, to me two damsels riding in cars, 

and twenty cows: this donation of the Parthava cannot be 

destroyed.” 

We have in the above passage an account of a great struggle 
in which the Turva^as, whom Indra had brought from a distant 
country, apparently took part on behalf of a local folk known as 
the Vrichlvats. The Turva6as were abandoned by their deity, who 
granted victory to the Srinjayas, apparently led by a prince who 
is styled a Parthava, a name that reminds us of Iran and is com¬ 
parable to ParSu mentioned in connection with the Yadus. If 
the name Flariyuplyd, which is the designation of a river or a 
city according to the commentators, and is associated with the 
mysterious people called Vrichivats who “broke the sacrificial 
vessels”, can be connected with Harappa, as has already been 
suggested by some, we have here an interesting glimpse of a period 
when that great centre of early Indus civilisation formed a battle¬ 
ground of fierce invaders exulting in the worship of Indra, clad 
in coats of mail [varmlnah] and possessed of “prancing horses”, 
both of which the warriors of the lower Indus culture possibly 
lacked. 

The Indra-worshipping tribes seem to have been divided into 
two rival groups. One of these included the Srinjayas and their 
allies the Bharatas, both lauded by the priestly family of the 
Bharadvajas. To the other group belonged the Yadus, Turva^as, 
Druhyus, Anus and Purus who are found frequently in alliance 
with indigcnoTis tribes. The first two tribes of the second group 
are branded as Ddsas in one passage of the Rig-Veda, and of the 
remaining throe, the Purus are styled mridhravdehah, “of hostile 
speech”, an epithet otherwise applied only to the non-Aryan 
Dasyus. 

Distinct from both these Indra-worshipping groups were the 
Ddsas proper or Dasyus, a dark-skinned, flat-nosed race who spoke 
a tongue unintelligible to the Aryans, possessed forts and herds 
of cattle coveted by the new-comers, despised the sacrificial religion 
of the latter and possibly worshipped the phallus. This latter 
characteristic connects them with the men who evolved the pre¬ 
historic civilisation of the lower Indus valley. 

It may be that the folk (jana) of the Bharatas represents an 
Aryan stock altogether different from that of the Yadu group. 
The memory of the migration of the Bharatas is not distinctly 
preserved in any of the hymns, while Yadus and TurvaSas are 
expressly mentioned as new arrivals. In the Rig-Veda Bharata 
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princes are found sacrificing on the Brishadvati, the Sarasvati and 
the Apaya, all rivers in the western part of the Madhyn-dc^a, far 
away from the north-west frontier. ]t is interesting to note that 
they arc specially associated with tlie cult of Agni, the Fire-Cod, 
a deity conspic'uous by his absence in the Boghaz Koui records of 
the fourteenth century B.C., and of whose worshij) no traces arc 
found in the early ruins of Mohenjo-Daro. 

The Bharatas were at first admittedly inferior to their foes and 
wore “shorn of their possessions, like the staves for driving cattle 
stripped of their leaves and branches: but Vhvsishtha became their 
family priest, and the ]>cople of the Tritsus prospered”. Tritsu 
seems to have been the name of t he ruling dynasty of the Bharatas, 
the most famous representatives of which w’ere Divodasa and 
liis son or grandson Sudas. 

Oj)poscd to tlie Tritsus and the allied tribe of the Srinjayas 
stood the Yadiis, Turva^as, Druhyus, Anus and Purns. The first 
two tribes figure as enemies of Divodasa, and appear to have 
pushed their conquest as far as the Sarayu, wlii(di may be the 
river of the saim^ name in Oudh, although the })OHsibility of its 
being a river in Iran cannot altogether be excluded. The Druhyus 
arc connected by tradition with the people of Gandhara—the 
Gandharis, who are numtioned in a Hig-Vedlc passage as famous 
for their sheep and wool, and who occupied the territory round 
modern Peshawar. I’lie Anus are closely lissoeiated with the 
Druhyus, wliile the Purus are found along with their cnomieH, the 
Bharatas, on the banks of the Sarasvati, though settlements in 
the western Punjab are also known. 

It IS clear that the Bharatas and their allies did not like the 
idea of being j)ermanently “shorn of their possessions” by their 
enemies. The result was that the two rival groups of tribes engaged 
in a deadly struggle w’ith one another, in one of these contests 
the 8rihjayas scattered the forces of the Turva^^as and their allies 
the Vrichivats. In another and a more famous conflict, known 
as the Battle of the Ten Kings, Sudas, the Tritsu king, defeated 
the hostile tribes, who were joined on the river Parushni by the 
givas, Pakthaw and asaoeiato tribes from the north-west. The 
Bharatas now definitely established their pre-eminence among the 
Aryan folks, and a late Vodic text—the Satapaiha Brdhmana — 
refers to an old gdthd which describes “the greatness of the Bharatas 
neither tlie men before nor those after them attained”. 

More important than the internal conflicts of the Aryans were 
their struggles with the non-Aryans, which gradually led to a 
considerable extension of the Aryan dominion toword.s the east. 
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To Difodasa belongs the credit of fighting against a Ddsa 
chieftain named Sambara. His policy was continued by Sudas who 
crushed a hostile combination of indigenous tribes on the banks of 
the Jumna. Under the guidance of a priest named ViSvamitra, the 
Bharatas even seem to have entertained designs against the 
Kikatas, a non-Aryan people traditionally associated with South 
Bihar. In the campaign against the Ddsas, the Bharatas 
were ably seconded by their rivals the Purus, one of whose kings 
bore the significant name of Trasadaa}^!, i.e. “terror to the 
Dasyus”. 

The geographical area eventually occupied by the Rig-Vedic 
tribes is clearly indicated by the mention of certain rivers which 
permit of easy identification. The most important among these 
arc the Kubha (Kabul), the Suvastu (Swat), the Krumu (Kurram), 
the Goma.ti (Gumal), the Sindhu (Indus), the Sushoma (Sohan), 
the Vitasta (Jhelum), the Asikni (Chenab), the Marudvridha 
(Maru ward wan), the Parushni (Ravi), the VipaS (Bias), the Sutudri 
(Sutlej), the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati (the Rakshi or Chitang), 
the Jumna, the Ganga, and the Sarayu. The mention of these 
rivers implies the possession by the Aryans of a considerable 
portion of the country stretching from eastern Afghanistan to the 
ujiper valley of the Ganges. The major part of this area came to be 
known as Sapta Sindhu —the Land of the Seven Rivers. The 
whole of this extensive tract of land could not have been occupied 
entirely by Aryan tribes, because we hear also of the elans [Viiah) 
of the Ddsas who must have occupied some part at least of this 
territory, and whose supersession in any case must have been a 
slow and gradual process. Moreover, vast tracts of country were 
still covered with forest (aranydni) or were altogether barren, 
containing only a few w'ells (prapd) here and there. 


Political Organisation of the Rig-Vedic Aryans 

The basis of the pohtical and social organisation of the Rig- 
Vedic people was the patriarchal family. The higher units were 
styled grama, vU and jana, and in some rare passages we even 
hear of aggregates of janas. The precise relationship between the 
grama, the vis and- the jana is nowhere distinctly stated. Sometimes 
the words seem to have been used almost synonymously. The 
Bharatas, for example, are described in one passage as VUah 
(people) of the Tritsus, and in another text the jana (folk) of the 
Bharatas is styled the grama (horde) seeking cows. That the grama 
was normally a smaller unit than either the vU or the jana appears 
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probable from the fact that the grdmanl, the loader of the grama 
(horde or village), Mho is usually a VaUya, is clearly inferior to the 
lord of the vU [vUpali] or the protector [gopa] of tlic jana, u ho is 
often the king himself. 

It is more difficult to say in what relationshi}> the sttiod to 
the jiana. In some Vedic jwssages there is a clear contrast botM'cen 
the two, and Iranian analogies seem to suggest that the vU is a 
sub-division of a jana^ if the latter may be taken as a parallel to 
the Iranian Zaniu. It is also to be noted that the Jiharatiis ai'(( 
referred to as a single Jaaa-, but when the word vU is used in rehu-- 
ence to them, we hav(j the plural Vij^ah possibly pointing to the 
existence of a plurality of such units. 

The prevailing form of government among the Kig-Vedic tribes 
was monarcliieal. But names ap[)lied in later ages to non-mon- 
archical communities were also known. We have references to 
the gana with the garLapati or jgeshlJui (elder) at it.s head. Tlie 
mention of the term ji/eshlha, which corresponds to jcttho,ka of the; 
IMli texts, possibly ])oints to some sort of organisation parallel to 
that of the wcll-know'ii tribal republics of early Buddhist times. 

The llig-Vedic state {rdshira) seems, however, to have been nor¬ 
mally ruled by a potentate styled rdja,n (king) who was “wuthout 
a rival and a destroyer of rivals”, kingship w’as usually hereditary. 
Thus the Purus and the Tritsus, two among the most famous of 
the Hig-Vedic clans, had as their rulers dynasties of princes, some 
of whose names are recorded in the Rik-Samhiid. Elective monarchies 
w’ere perhaps not altogether unknowm, though the Rig-Vcxhi has 
no clear reference to them. In the Atharva Veda and the Great. 
Epic, however, we have several explicit references to the election 
of the rdjan to the kingship by the people, and in the Rig-Veda 
itself the need of the people’s approval, if sovereignty is to be 
steady and unvacillating, is emphasised in the consecration hymns. 
In addition to the title rdjan we come across the designation 
samrdt, which in later times undoubtedly meant a paramount 
ruler. In the Rig-Veda, how'ever, there is no trace of any terrestrial 
kingship of the Mauryan or Gupta type, though the idea of a 
universal monarch {vi^vasya bhuvanasya rdjd) is met with. 

The rdjan occupied a position of pre-eminence in the tribe, He 
was formally consecrated to kingship and was marked out from 
the commonalty by his shining robes and the splendid palace 
where bo lived, surrounded by his officers and retainers and lauded 
by priests and singers. 

The foremost duty of the king was the protection of the tribe 
and the tribal territory, He fought against external enemies. 
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He employed spies {spaia) to watch over the conduct of the people, 
who were apparently' punished when they went wrong. He had 
to maintain a body of priests who performed the sacred rites and 
received a contribution {bali) from the people. The king was 
assisted by a number of functionaries of whom the most important 
was the Purohiia or chaplain. The Purohita not only' gave advice 
to the ruler, but used his spells and charms to secure the success 
of his patron’s arms and lauded his exploits when victory was won. 
Another impostant official was the Sendnl or the leader of the 
army. About the organi-sation of the Send or army which he led, 
our information is meagre. It must have included foot soldiers, 
later called Patti, as well as Eathins or warriors who fought from 
chariots. “Prancing horses” are also alluded to in certain battle 
songs. Hut the use of the elephant in war was as yet uncommon. 
Warriors of noble descent wore coats of mail, metal helmets, and 
hand-guards. The chief offensive weapon was the bow. Two 
kinds of anows were used; one was poisoned and had a head of 
horn; the other wa.s copper or iron-headed (ayomuldmm). Spears, 
swords and axes are also mentioned. We have also reference to 
the prur charishnu or moving fort which may have been an engine 
for assaulting strongholds. Banners were used in war, and musical 
instruments are mentioned. The army' may have been divided 
into units termed iardha, vrdta and gana, but the matter is obscure. 
Kulapas or heads of families fought under the banner of the 
Vrdjapati, who is sometimes identified with the Ordmam. The 
latter functionary was probably the head of the village both for 
civil and military purposes. Forts or strongholds were under the 
Purpati. The Vedic king had a system of espionage and also 
employed ddtas or messengers. 

The rdjan, though the lord of the people, did not govern with¬ 
out their consent. The business of the tribe was carried out in a 
popular assembly styled Samiti, at which princes and people were 
alike present. We have also references to another body, termed 
Sabhd, which some regard as a Council of Elders. Others think 
it was a village assembly or the place of meeting which also served 
as a centre for social gatherings. Certain passages of the Rig-Veda 
seem to connect the Sabhd with the men of wealth, opulence and 
goodly form, and this lends countenance to the view that in the 
main it functioned as a Council of Elders rather than an assembly 
of the whole tribe. Women at any rate were, according to a later 
Vedic text, excluded from the Sabhd,. The Sabhd gave decisions 
regarding matters of public moment and, in later literature, figures 
prominently in connection with the administration of justice. 
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Social Life 

It has already been stated that the foundation of tlie politicial 
and social structure in the llig>Vedic age was tiie family. The 
members of a family lived in the same house. Houses in tliis ago 
were presumably built of wood or reed. In every house there w'as a 
fireplace {agnUdld)y besides a sitting-room and apartments for the 
ladies. The master of the lioiise was called grihapaii or darnjmti. 
He was usually kind and affo(!tionatc, but occasional ac^t^s of 
cruelty are recorded. Thus w'o liave the st-ory of a father wlio 
blinded his son for hi.s extravagance. 

Families being ])atrilitie/il, poo]>le prayed for abundance of sons. 
The birth of daughters was not desired, but om;e born they w'ere 
treated with kindness and consideration. Their education was not 
neglected, and some of them lived to compose hymns and ri.se 
to the rank of seers like Vii^avara, Ghoslia anfl Apala. Girls were 
given in marriage when they attained full develo])ment. Marriage 
for love as well as for money was known. Weddings were celebrated 
in the house of tlie bride’s parents. Ordinarily a man married but 
one wife. Polygamy was, however, practised, but not polyandry. 
Remarriage of widows was permitted. Women were not inde¬ 
pendent persons in the eye of the law, and had to look to their 
male relations for aid and support. Their position in the house¬ 
hold was one of honour. The term dampati is sometimes used to 
designate the mistress as well as the master of the liou.se. Tlie 
wife participated in the religious offerings of the husband and was 
the queen of his home. There is no evidence in the Rig- Veda ol the 
seclusion of women, and ladies trooped to festal gatherings “decked, 
shining forth with sunbeams”. 

Particular attention was paid to dress and adornment. The 
Vedic costume seems to have consisted of three parts—an under¬ 
garment styled nlvi, a garment called vdsa or pandharia and a 
mantle styled adhivdsa, atka or drapi. The clothes were of different 
hues and were made of cotton, deer skin or wool. Garments were 
often embroidered with gold. The use of gold ornaments and of 
floral wreaths w^as common, especially on festive occasions. Both 
the sexes wore turbans. The hair was worn long and combed. 
The long locks of women were folded in broad plaits. 

The daily fare of the Vedic household consisted mainly of 
parched grain, cakes {apupa)i milk and its various products such 
as curd and butter, and many sorts of vegetables and fruits. The 
use of animal food was common, especially at the great feasts and 
family gatherings. The slaying of the cow was, however, gradually 
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looked upon with disfavour as is apparent from the name aghnyd 
(not to be killed) appHed to it in several passages. Curiously 
enough, we have no reference to the use of salt in the fig-Veda. 

Drinking water was obtained not only from rivers and springs 
(utsa), but also from avaias or artificial wells from which it was 
raised by a wheel of stone and poured into buckets of wood. 
Reference is also made to more exhilarating drinks such as Soma 
and Surd. The former was the juice of a famous plant that grew 
on mountains, especially on the Mujavai peak of the Himalayas. 
It was identical with the Haoma of the Avesta. Its use was 
restricted to religious ceremonies. On the other hand Surd was 
an ordinary intoxicating drink, the use of which was condemned 
in later ages. 

The favourite amusements of the more virile classes were racing, 
hunting and the war-dance. The chariot-race was extremely 
popular and formed an important element of the sacrifice celebrated 
in later times as the Vdjapeya. No less popular was hunting. The 
animals hunted were the lion, the elephant, the wild boar, the 
buffalo, and deer. Birds also were hunted. Another favourite 
pastime was dicing, which frequently entailed considerable loss 
to the gamester. Among other amusements, mention may be 
made of boxing, dancing and music. Women in particular loved 
to display their skill in dancing and singing to the accompaniment 
of lutes and cymbals. Lute-players played an important part in 
the development of the epic in later ages. 

The Vedic singers loved to dwell on the joys of life and seldom 
referred to death except in the case of enemies. When a man died, 
he was either cremated or buried. The burning of widows does 
not appear to have been prevalent. 

The Vedic Kulas or families were grouped into larger units in 
the formation of which Varna (colour) and Sdjdtya (kinship) played 
an important part. From the beginning, the white-hued (ivilnya) 
Aryan invaders were marked out from their dark-skinned opponents, 
who were called ddsa, dasyu or iudra. In the Aryan community 
itself men of kingly family (rdjanya or kshalra) and descendants 
of priests (Brdhmanas) were clearly distinguished from the common 
free men, the vii. The quadruple division of society is mentioned 
in some of the earlier hymns, but it makes its formal appearance 
in the Puruihasukta which seeks to explain the existing divisions 
by adumbrating the theory that “when they divided the primeval 
being {Purusa) the Brahmana was his mouth, the Rdjanya became 
his arms, the Vaiiya was his thighs, and from his feet sprang the 
Sudroi". 
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The social divisions mentioned here have their parallel in other 
Indo-European communities. But it is important to remember 
that in the hymns of the Rig-Veda there is little trace of the rigid 
restrictions typical of caste in its mature form. Tliere was hardly 
any taboo on intermarriage, change of occupation or convrucnsality. 
We have instances of marriages of Brahmanas with Rrljant/a women, 
and of the union of Arya and Sudra. Families wore not wedded to 
a particular profession. “I am,’’ says the author of a hymn, “a 
poet, my father is a doctor, and my motlior is a grinder of coni. 
With our different views, .seeking after gain, we run. as after cattle.” 
There was no ban on the taking of food cooked by the ^udras, and 
there is no evidence that impurity was communicated by the touch 
or contact of the inferior castes. 

The rigid restrictions with regard to occupation, commcnsality, 
etc., originated, according to recent writers, not with the Aryans 
but w’ith the totemistic proto-Australoid and the Austro-Asiatic 
inhabitants of pre-I)ravidian India who dreaded the magical 
ellects of the practice of strange crafts and the taking of tabooed 
food. A taboo on intermarriage is also traced to a similar source. 
The Aryan invader, with his ideas about colour and hypergamy, 
simply crystallised and perpetuated a system which was already 
in existence and was based on the taboo arising from magical 
ideas. Other factors, geographical, economic, and religious, have 
had their share in later developments. 

In later ages, a member of each of the three higher castes, who 
wished to lead an ideal life, had to pass through the rigorous 
discipline of the Asramas or the four stages of life. First he was 
a brahmachdrin or Veciic student vowed to chastity, then a grihastha 
or married householder, next a vdnaprastha or forest hermit, and 
finally a sannydsin, that is, an ascetic who had renounced the world. 
The germ of the system of Airama is already met with in the Vedic 
hymns. Besides the grihapati, w’e have reference to the brahmachdrin 
as well as the muni. The brahmachdrin practised self-restraint and 
studied the sacred lore. “The master recited the texts and the 
disciple repeated them after him as frogs croak one after another.” 
The munis are described as “long-haired, some were w’ind-clad, 
others wore a soiled garment of brown colour and led a life of 
wandering”. 

Economic Life 

The Rig-Vedic Aryans were mostly scattered in villages. The 
word nagara (city) does not occur in the hymns. We find indeed 
mention of purs which wore occasionally of considerable size and 
c 
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were sometimes made of stone {admamayi) or of iron (dyasl). Some 
were furnished with a hundred walls (databhuji). But the purs 
were in all prohahility rather ramparts or forts than cities, and 
served as places of refuge, particularly in autumn, as is suggested 
hy the epithet ^dradi applied to them in some passages. It is 
significant that, unlike the later texts, the Eig-Veda makes no 
clear mention of individual cities like Asandivat or Kampila, 

Regarding the organisation of the village we have a few details. 
There was an official styled the Grdmanl who looked after the 
affairs of the village, both civil and military. We have also refer¬ 
ence to a functionary called Vrajapali who may have been identical 
with the Grdmani, and who led to battle the various Kulapas or 
beads of famihes. 

Homestead and arable lands in the village appear to have been 
owned by individuals or familie.s, while grass lands (khilya) were 
probably held in common. 

Agriculture was the principal occupation of the village folk. 
The importance of the art of tilling is clearly brought out by the 
name KrisMi or Charshani (agriculturist) which is apphed to people 
in general, and in particular to the five principal tribes into which 
the early Vedic community was divided. Cultivated fields were 
know'n as Urvard or Kshdra. They were often watered by irrigation 
canals. The use of manure was also known. The grain grown on 
the soil was styled dhdna or yava, but the exact significance 
of these terms in the earliest literature is not known. In later 
times thej' meant rice and barlej'. When ripe, they were cut 
with a sickle, tied in bundles and threshed on the floor of the 
granary. They were next winnowed, ground in the mill and made 
into cakes (apupa). 

The rearing of cattle and other domestic animals was scarcely 
less important than agriculture. Cows were held in much esteem, 
and milk, as we have seen, formed an important part of the dietary 
in the Vedic household. Herds of cattle were daily led to the 
pasture by the gopa (cowherd). The valley of the Yamuna was 
especially famous for its wealth of kine. The marking of the ears 
of cattle was a common practice, as is shown by the use of the 
expression ashtaharnl (having pierced ears or having the sign of 
8 marked on the ear) to mean a cow. 

Other useful animals were the draught-ox, the horse, the dog, 
the goat and the sheep. The ewes of the land of Gandhara were 
famous for their wool. 

Though mainly an agricultural and pastoral people, the Vedic 
tribes were not indifferent to trade and industry. Commerce 
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was largely in the hands of a people styled Pani, wdio were probably 
non-Aryans and whose niggardliness was proverbial, but amongst 
them we have reference also to bountiful merchants like Bribu. 
Trade probably consisted mainly of barter. The chief articles of 
trade, judging by the evidence of the later Sarhhiids, were clothes, 
coverlets and skins. The standard unit of value was the cow, 
but necklets of gold (nishka) also served as a means of exchange. 
Whether nishkaft in the early jieriod possessed all the characteristic 
marks of a regular coinage, is a highly debatable qiie.stion. No gold 
coin of the old indigenous type has yet been discovered in India, 
but the transition to the use of coined mom'y was clearly prepared 
by the ni-shka, which was a piece of metal that came to po.ssess 
a definite weight, if not the hall-mark of State authority. We 
have also in the Rig-Veda, in an enumeration of gifts, reference 
to the golden mand which some authorities identify with the 
old Babylonian weight-unit, the jnanali (Latin Mina). 

The principal means of transport by land wore chariots (ratha) 
and wagons (anas), the former msually drawn by horses and the 
latter by oxen. The epithet giathi-krit, “]>ath-maker”, applied to 
the Eirc-God, suggests that the services of the deity were frequently 
requisitioned to burn the primeval forests, infested by wild animals 
and haunted by highwaymen (taskara, stena), to make roads for 
the use of travellers and merchants. 

A great controvcr.sy has centred round the question as to 
whether marine navigation was praoti.sed in ltig-Ve,dic times. 
According to one view, navigation was limited to the crossing 
of rivers in boats, but we have undoubted references to navigators 
sailing in ships with a hundred oars. In the story of the ship- 
wTCck of Bhujyu, mention is made of the Samiulra, “which giveth 
no support, or hold, or station”. Some think that Samvdra means 
no more than the stream of the Indus in its loA'er course. Others 
regard the story as a matter of hearsay knowledge gathered from 
travellers, but acquaintance with the sea is rendered probable 
by references to the “treasures of the deep”. If the identification 
of the Vedic mand with the Babylonian rnanah is correct, we 
have indubitable testimony to a very early intercourse between 
Vedic India and distant lands beyond the seas. 

Of the industries of the Rig-Vedio period, tho.se of the wood¬ 
worker, the metal-worker, the tanner, the weaver and the potter 
deserve special mention. The wood-worker or carpenter not only 
made chariots, wagons, houses and boats, but showed his skill 
in carved work of a finer type such as artistic eups. The metal¬ 
worker or smith fashioned all sorts of weapons, implements and 
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ornaments from various icinds of metaJ inciuding gold and the 
mysterious ayas, which some authorities take to mean copper 
or bronze while others favour the sense of iron. Workers in leather 
made water-casks, bow-strings, slings and hand-guards for the 
protection of the archers. Weavers included men as well as women. 
The latter showed their skill in sewing, w'eaving and the plaiting 
of mats from grass or reeds. The potter [Kulclla) also plied his 
craft for the benefit of the people. 


Arts and Sciences 

The art of poetry was in full bloom as is evidenced by the splendid 
collection of lyrics knowm as the Rik-Samhitd which consists of 
hymns in praise of different gods. The number of hymns is 1,017. 
These are grouped into books termed ashiakas or mandalas contain¬ 
ing eight and ten hymns respectively, which w'ere recited by priests 
styled hoiris or reciters. The old hymns arc chiefly to be found in 
the so-called Family Rooks (II-VIl), each of which is ascribed 
by tradition to a particular family of seers [rishis). Their names 
are Gritsarnada, Vi^vamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Rharadvaja and 
Vasishtha. Rook VIII is ascribed to the Kanvas and Angirases. 
Rook IX is dcdi(^ated to So7m. The latest parts of the collection 
are to bo found in Rook.s I and X, which, how’cver, contain some 
old hymns as well. 

Fine specimens of lyric poetry arc to be found among the Kig- 
Vedic hymns, notably in those addressed to the Goddess of the 
Dawn. 

“The radiant Dawns have risen up for glory, in their white 
splendour like the w’aves of w'aters. 

Slic maketh paths all easy, fair to travel and rich, hath shown 
herself benign and friendly. 

We see that thou art good: far shines thy lustre; thy beams, 
thy splendours have flown up to heaven. 

Decking thyself, thou makest bare thy bosom, shining in 
majesty, thou Goddess Morning.” 

A knowledge of the art of wTiting has been deduced from refer¬ 
ences to ashtakarnl cows, where the epithet ashta-kaml is inter¬ 
preted to mean “having the sign for the number 8 marked on 
the ear”. But the expression admits of other interpretations. 
The prevailing view has been that the Rig-Vedic people did not 
possess the art of writing, and that the old script in which the 
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inscriptions of A^oka and his successors are written goes back to 
a Semitic, and not Vedic Ar 3 ^an, origin. Writing was no doubt 
practised by the pre-historic people of the Indus valley who 
developed the ancient culture of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, but 
it' is significant that the earl 3 ' literature' of the Aryans was trans¬ 
mitted orally. 

Architecture made some advance in Rig-Vedic India. There are 
references to mansions supported by a tliousand columns and 
provided with a thousand doors. Mention is also made of stone 
castles and structures with a hundred walls. Allusions to image.s 
of Indra po.ssibly point, ae('ording to some, to the beginnings of 
sculpture. 

The medical art of the a.ge distingtiishod quite a number of 
diseases. But the physician (bhishaj) was still a fiend-slayer as 
well as a liealer of disease, and charms and spells were regarded 
as equally' efficacious with healing herbs and drugs. The use of 
iron legs as a substitute for natural ones points, however, to some 
advance in surgery. The Kcienc.e of astronomy ina'de definite 
progress, and certain stars had already been observed and named. 

Religion 

The early Vedic religion has been designated by the name of 
licnotheism or kathenotheism—a belief in single gods, each in 
turn standing out as the highe.st. It has also been described as 
the worship of Nature leading up to Nature’s God. The -chief 
deities of the earlier books owe their origin to the ])ersonification 
of natural phenomena. Abstract deities like Dhdlri, the Establisher; 
Vidhdtri, the Ordainer; VUvakarman, the All-Creating, and Praja- 
pati, the Lord of Creatures, Sraddhd, Faith ; Manyu, Wrath, make 
their appearance at a later stage. Besides the higher Gods, lauded 
by priests, we have reference to others whose worship was not 
countenanced in orthodox circles. Some scholars find in the 
hymns traces of the cult of the lingo,, and even of Krishpa. Mention 
is made in this connection of the ^isnadevas, “ w'orshippers of the 
phallus”, the §ivas who opposed the Indra-worshippmg Tritsus, 
and a foe of Indra named Krishpa who lived on the banks of the 
Amsumati. But iiiTiadeva is taken by some to mean simply 
“incontinent”. The Siva opponents of the Tritsus appear to have 
been a tribe, not a religious sect, and Siva occurs as an epithet 
of the god Rudra worshipped by the Vedic priests. The Krishna 
mentioned in Rig-Vedic hymns can hardly be identified with his 
epic and Purapic namesake, as the river with which he is 
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associated in the Eig-Veda is not the Jumna but some stream in 
the Kuru country, as wc learn from the Brihaddevatd. 

Father Dyaus (Zeus, Diespiter), the Shining God of Heaven, 
and Mother Prithivi, the Earth Goddess, are among the oldest 
of the Vedio deities, but the hymns soarooly reflect their former 
greatness. They have been oast into the shade by Varum., the 
Encompassing Sky, and Indra, the God of Thunder and Rain. 
Varuija is the most subUme deity of the early Vedic pantheon. 
He bears the epithet Asura (Avestan Ahura) and he is the great 
upholder of physical and moral order, Eita, the idea of which is 
at least as old as the fourteenth century B.C., as we learn from 
inscriptions mentioning the names of the Mitanni kings. To 
Varuna people turned for forgiveness of sin just as they did to 
Vishiiu in a later age. 

“If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever 
wronged a brother, friend, comrade, 

Tlie neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, 0 Varuna, remove 
from us the tre.spass. 

“0 Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men 
commit against the heavenly host. 

When through our want of strength w'e violate thy Iaw.s, 
punish us not, 0 God, for that iniquity.” 

The worsliip of Varuna, with its consciousness of sin and trust 
in the divine forgiveness, is undoubtedly one of the first roots 
of the later doctrine of Bhakti. 

If Varuna is the sovereign of the Universe and the guardian 
of the moral laws, Indra is the puissant God of w'ar, the lightning- 
wieldcr, who 

“. . . slew the serpent, then discharged the waters. 

And cleft the caverns of the lofty mountains”, 

“ . . . made all earthly things unstable, 

MTio humbled and dispersed the Dasa colour, 

Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 

The foemen’s fortune gains. ...” 

Indra came to occupy the chief place among the Vedio gods, 
while Varuna receded to the background and became merely the 
Lord of Waters, a sort of Indian Neptune. 

Closely connected with Varupa is Mitra, the friend, the personi¬ 
fication of the sun’s beneficent agency, and the two belonged to 
the class of deities styled Aditya, sons of Aditi, the Goddess of 
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Eternity. Other important deities of the upper realm of Ught 
are Surya, the Illuminator; Saviiri, the Enlivener; Pushan, the 
Nourisher; Vishnu Urukrama, the wide-striding Sun; the AM’ins 
or the NascUyas, perhaps the Morning and Evening Stars, later 
the gods of healing, parallel to the Dioscuri ; and Ushas, the lovely 
Goddess of the Hawn. 

Between the w'orld of light above and the earth below lies the 
realm of the air, and the chief deities of this region are, besides 
Indra, the Maruls (Storm Gods), Vayu and Vcita (the Wind Gods), 
Jiudra (the HowHng God of Storm and Lightning), and Parjanyii 
(the God of Rain). Of the terrc.strial deities, the chief are Agni, 
Soma and Sarasvati. Agni, or the Eiro-God, received special 
homage because no sacrifice could be performed without offerings 
to him. The libation of Soma was also regarded as specially sacred. 
Sarasvati was a river deity who came to be regarded later as the 
Goddess of Learning. Of the three prineijial deities of the later 
mythology, Vishnu and Rudra (Siva) are, as we have seen already, 
known to the Rig-Veda, and Brahma, though not explicitly 
mentioned, has his precursors in Vidhiitri (the Ordainer), 
Hiranyagarbha (the Germ of Gold), Prajapati (the Jjord of 
Creatures) and Brahmunas])ati (the Lord of Prayer). 

An important characteristic of Vedic Mythology is the pre¬ 
dominance of the male element. Goddesses like Prithivi, Aditi, 
^ Ushas, and Sarasvati occupy a very subordinate position. In this 
respect the Vedic civili.sation presents a contrast to the prehistoric 
culture of the Indu.s valley, where the Mother Goddess is co-equal 
with her male partner. 

Another important feature of the Vedic religion is the tendency 
,/t6ward3 monotheism and even monism. The hymns foreshadow 
the idea of universal unity, and express the belief that God is 
One although he bears many names. 

“They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 

And Agni; ho is the heavenly bird Garutmat; 

To what is One, the poets give many a name, 

They call it Agni, Yama, Matari^van.” 

The monotheistic conception appears more prominently in the 
hymns addressed to Hirapyagarbha (the Gold Germ), and to 
Vi^vakarman (the All-Creating), 

“Who is our Father, our Creator, Maker, 

Who every place doth know and every creature. 
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By Whom alone to gods their names were given, 

To Him all other creatures go, to ask Him.” 

Finally, we have a song of Creation according to which in the 
beginning 

. . neither death nor deatblessness existed; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 

Alone that One breathed calmly, self-supported, 

Other than It was none, nor aught above It.” 

Sacrifices occupy a prominent place in the Vedic ritual. These 
include offerings of milk, grain, ghee, flesh and juice of the Soma 
plant. The use of material objects as symbols of deities was 
fjerhaps not altogether unknovra, and one passage apparently 
makes a reference to an image or symbol of Indra. The symbol 
of }>hallic worship is, as we have seen, detected by some in 
the allusions to the ^iinadevas. 

Regarding life after death, the Rig-Vedic liymns have no con- 
ysistent theory. According to some passages, the dead dwell in the 
realm of Yama, the beneficent king of the departed. The idea of 
metempsychosis is, however, not yet developed. 



CHAFrKR IV 


LATER VEDIO CIVILISATION 
Aryan Expansion 

We have seen that in the Rig-Vedic period the Aryan tribes had 
spread over the whole country from the Kabul to the upper Ganges, 
and had built up small kingdoms mostly under hereditary nionarchs 
who held their own against the non-Aryan peoj)Ies by whom they 
were surrounded. But internecine strife in which some of the 
tribes engaged ev(m in Rig-Vedic times ])roduced far-reaching 
results. Some of the weaker tribes wT.re absorbed by their more 
powerful neighbours, and the increase in the wealth and territory of 
the conquering tribes was refle{;t.ed in the grow'th of the power 
of the kings, who governed large and compact kingdoms. Stately 
cities made their appearance for the first time in the later Vedie 
texts. 

Simultaneously with the growth of large kingdoms, we have a 
further extension of the political and cultural sway of the Aryans 
towards the east and the south. This was due as much to the 
adventurous spirit of kings and princes as to the desire of the 
priests to cause Agni, the Fire-God, to taste new lands through 
sacrifices. Before the close of the later Vedic period, the Aryans 
had thoroughly subdued the fertile plains watered by the Jumna, 
the upper Ganges and the Saddnlrd (the Rapti or the Gandak). 
Adventurous bands penetrated into the Vindhyan forest and 
established powerful kingdoms in the Deccan to the north of the 
Godavari. 

The centre of the Aryan world was the “firm middle country” 
[dhruvd madhyamd diS) stretching from the Saraavati to the Gangetio 
Doab and occupied by the Kurus, the Panchalas and some adjoin¬ 
ing tribes. It was from this region that Brahmanical civilisation 
spread to the outer provinces, to the land of the Kosalas and the 
Kasis drained by the Sarayu and the Varamvati, to the swamps 
east of the Ga^dak colonised by the Videhas, and to the valley 
of the Wardha occupied by the Vidarbhas. Beyond them lived 
the tribes of mixed origin like the Angas of East Bihar and the 
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Magadhas of South Bihar, as well as Dasyus or aboriginal folk 
like the Punkas of North Bengal, the Puhndas and Savaras 
of the Vindhyan forest, and the Andhras in the valley of the 
Godavari. 

The most distinguished among the tribes of the period were at 
first the Kurus and the Pafichalas with their capitals at Asandivat 
and Kampila (Kainpilya) respectively. The former occupied 
Kurukshetra—the tongue of land between the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati (Chitang-Rakshi)—as well as the districts of Delhi 
and Meerut. The latter occupied the Bareilly, Budaun and Farrukh- 
abad districts of the United Provinces and some adjoining tracts. 
The Kuru nation was probably formed by the amalgamation of 
several smaller tribes including a section of the Purus and the 
Bharatas, while the Panchalas sprang from an obscure Rig-Vedic 
tribe known as the Krivis, with whom were associated the Srinjayas 
and the Turva^as. 

The later Vedic texts mention powerful Kuru kings like Balhika- 
Pratipiya, Parikshit and Janamejaya, all of whom figure promin¬ 
ently in epic legends. Parikshit is the hero of a famous song of 
praise found in the AOiarva Veda. It describes him as a universal 
king {rdjd visvajanina) and his kingdom as flowing with milk and 
honey. His son Janamejaya is credited with having gone round 
the earth, completely conquering on every side. His successors 
were not so powerful as he w'as. They sustained disasters and were 
finally obliged to fly from Kuruloshetra. According to later 
tradition a scion of the Kuru race transferred his residence to 
KauSambi (Kosam, near Allahabad) and ruled over a powerful 
kingdom which survived till the rise of Buddhism. 

The Panchalas also produced conquering kings who engaged in 
wars and alliances with the Kurus. But their chief title to fame 
rests on their land being the home of theologians and philosophers 
like king Pravahana-Jaivali and the sages Aruni and Svetaketu. 

In the time of the Upanishads the fame of the land of the 
Pafichalas as a centre of Brahmapical learning was eclipsed by 
the country of the Videhas, whose king Janaka, the patron of 
Yajnavalkya, won the proud title of Samrdt. He gathered the 
celebrities of the Kuru-Panchala countries at his court “much as 
the intellects of Athens gathered at the Court of Macedonian 
princes”. The Videhan monarchy fell shortly before the rise of 
Buddhism, and its overthrow was followed by the rise of the 
Vajjian Confederacy. 
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Growth of Royal Power and Elaboration of the Administrative 
Machinery 

The amalgamation of tribes and tlie increase in the size of 
kingdoms in the later Vedic age, coupled with the successful leader¬ 
ship of the kings in war, inindtahly led to a growth in the royal 
power. Kings now claimed to bo absolute masters of all their 
subjects, execjiting perhajia t,he Hnlhmanas who jiroelairaed Soma, 
to be t.hnir king. But even the Brahmana,s were “liable to removal 
at will”. The common free men had to pay tribute (bali, sidlca 
and bhdga) and could be “oppressed at will”, while the members 
of the servile claa.sos wore bable to be “expelled and slain at 
will”. 

The chief functions of the king W'cre of a military and judicial 
character. He wa.s the protector of his people and the laws, and 
the destroyer of their enemies. Himself immune from punishment, 
he wielded the rod of eha-stisement (daruhi). 

Successful moiiarclis set up claims to the rank of univer.sal king 
(rdjd vUvajanina'), lord of all tlie earth (sarvabhumi) or sole rultT 
(ekardt) of the land down to the seas, and celebrated sacrifices 
befitting their status like the Jldjasuya (royal consecration), the 
Vdjapeya (drink of strength) and Aivarnedha (horse sacrifice). The 
RdJa.TO?/apncluded offerings to divinities in the houses of officials, 
stj'led ralnins, and a formal abhisheka or besprinkling by the priest, 
besides certain popular rites sucli as a cow' raid, a sliam fight and a 
game of die® in which the king is made to be the victor. The most 
interest ing feature of the Vdjapeya rites vva-s a chariot-race in which 
the sacrificer was allowed to carry off the palm. This was followed by 
homage to Mother Earth and a formal enthronement. In the 
Aavamedha ceremoni.al, a horse was set free to roam abroad under 
the guardianship of youths of rank who w'ere fully armed. If the 
period of wandering were successfully passed, the steed was 
sacrificed. The features of the rite included a circle of tales 
narrated by a priest, and laudatory verses sung by a lute-player. 

While the kings of the middle country were generally content 
with the title of rdjd, rulers in the outlying parts of India preferred 
other designations. The eastern kings were styled Sarnrdt, the 
southerners Bhoja, those in the west Svardl, while the rulers of 
the northern realms {janapadas) were called Virdt. The a.s 80 ciation 
of the Sarnrdt, whose status was now regarded as higher than that 
of the rdjan, with the east is important. It probably points to the 
growth of imperialism in the east—a tendency that became more 
marked in the early days of Buddhism. 
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The king was usuaDy, though not invariably, a Kshatriya. The 
office of monarch now, as before, was normally hereditary, though 
cases of election by the people W’ere probably not rare, as is apparent 
from the coronation songs of the Atharva Veda. But popular 
choice seems to liave been generally limited to members of the 
royal family. 

The royal claim to absolutism did not pass unchallenged. The 
ceremonial of consecration included certain rites which required 
the king to descend from the throne and make obeisance to the 
Brahmanas. He had also to take an oath not to play false to 
the priest, and was specially charged with the duty of protecting the 
Brahmanas and the law’s of the realm. That the Brahmapas did 
not tamely acquiesce in all that the king did, appears from several 
stories about the conflict of kings and Brahmanas recorded in the 
later Vedic texts. As to the commonalty, they supplied important 
officials like the Sfita and the Grmtuml, wdiose title rdjd kartri 
or “king-maker” indicated their importance in the body politic. 
The poi)iilar assemblies styled the Sabhd and the Sarniii w’ere still 
regarded as important, and it is stated in the Atharva Veda that 
concord betw’cen the king and the assembly was essential for the 
former’s prosperity. Popular WTath vented itself in the expulsion 
of tyrannical kings together w'ith erring officials. 

With the grow'th of royal power came an elaboration of the 
machinery of administration. In the Rig-Vedic period we have, 
barring the Purohita (chaplain), scarcely any reference to a purely 
civil functionary among the higher officials of the king. But in 
the later Vedic texts we come across the Samgrahitri (treasurer), 
the Bhdgadugha (collector of taxes), the Suta (royal herald, bard 
or charioteer), the Kshaitri (Chamberlain), the Akshdvdpa (super¬ 
intendent of gambling), the Go-vikartana (king’s companion in 
the chase), the Pdldgala (courier), in addition to the older ecclesi¬ 
astical and military officials like the Purohita (chaplain), the 
Sendnl (general) and the Grdmanl (leader of the host or of the 
village). Mention is also made of the generic title Sachiva applied 
to ministers in later ages. The references to the Samgrahitri and 
the Bhdgadugha, coupled with the mention of regular contributions 
from the people in the shape of bali and 4ulka, point to important 
developments in the system of taxation and revenue administration. 

The beginnings of a regular system of provincial government 
may be traced in references to the Sthapaii and the ^atapati. 
The former was apparently charged with the duty of administering 
outlying areas often inhabited by aboriginal tribes, while tbe 
latter probably looked after a group of a hundred villages and was 
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the preoiiraor of the Jong chain of rural officiaJ.s menlionod in the 
law-boolcs. On the lowest rung of tlic ladder stood tlie village 
officials (adhiknia) a])pointed by the king liirasclf according to the 
Praina Vpanishad. Regarding police arrangeraonta, we litiow very 
little. Some find a reference to jiolicie officials in the Jlmtjrihh of 
the Rig-Veda and the Ugra^ of the Upanisliada. Rut the mailer 
is not free from doubt. 

The king had a very largo part in the administration of jn.stice, 
but power was sometimes delegated fo Adhyakshas or overseers. 
Certain oases were referred to tlio tribe for adjudication. Thc^ 
judicial work of the tribal a.ssembly wa.s usually entrusted to a 
small body of Sahhdsads or asses.sor.s. I’ettv eases in the village 
wore- decided by the Grdrtiyavddin or village judge and his r-ourt. 
(Sabhd). The use of Ordeal as a part of judicial proc(dure was not 
unknown. Civil cases were sometimes dewided by arbitration, and 
private vengeance in criminal was still reeogniaed 


Social Changes 

Little change can be traced in tlic mode of house-building and 
the style of dre.ss. In regard to dietary, the eating of meat was 
being looked \ipon with disfavour. New form.s of social entertain¬ 
ment had come into existence. We have references to the ^ailusha 
or actor, and gfilMs or vcr.ses were sung by the lutfsplayers 
(mmlgdthin) at great jniblic festivals to the aecoinpaniment of 
musical instruments which were sometimes furnished with a 
hundred strings (sala-lardu). Such gdlhds i'oreshadow the “songs 
of victory” wLich developed into the Great Epic. 

In regard to the position of women, there was liardly any improve¬ 
ment. Daughters were regarded as a source of misery. Women 
could not go to the tribal council or assembly (Sabhd), neither could 
they take an inheritance. Married women of the upper classes liad 
often to suffer the presence of rival wives. The lot of queens wa.s 
specially unenviable in this respect. Wilde some of them, e.g. the 
mahishi or chief queen, and the vdvdld or the favourite, were 
ioved and honoured, others like the parivrikli w'ere admittedly 
neglected. But they continued to have their share in religious 
rites. The education which some of them received was of a high 
order, as it enabled them to take a prominent part in philosojihical 
disputations at royal courts. The rules of mamago underwent 
a change towards greater rigidity, and there were instances of 
child marriage. 

As regards class distinction, changes of far-reaching importance 
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were taking place. The two higher classes, namelj the Brahmana 
and theTTsEatriya, enjoyed privileges denied to the Vaisya and the 
Siidra. The latter could be “oppressed at wiU”. Different modes 
of address were laid down for the four castes, Change of caste was 
becoming difficult, if not impossible, but the higher classes'wore 
still free to intermarry with the lower orders, though marriage 
with Sudras was not much approved. The life of a member of the 
higher castes was now rigidly regulated. The CMndogya Dpanishad 
makes pointed reference to three stages, that of the householder 
engaged in sacrifice, study and charity, that of the hermit who 
practised austerity, and that of the Brahmaeharin who dwelt 
with his Achdrya or teacher. The power and prestige of the 
Erahmapas had increased immensely. But though the priest 
claimed to be a god on earth and the protector of the realm, and 
the same individual might be the 1‘urohita of several kingdoms, 
there was no pope to oppose the king. The Brahmana claim to 
supremacy was now and then contested by the Kshatriya, and 
we have declarations to the effect that the Kshatriya had no 
superior and that the priest was only a follower of the king. The 
great community of ordinary freemen was splitting up into small 
funetional groups and we have references, in addition to those 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, to the merchant, 
the chariot-maker, the smith, the carpenter, the tanner, the fisher¬ 
man, etc., as names of distinct castes. Some of them were sinking 
in social estimation, and in a Brahmana passage a carpenter’s 
touch is .said to impart ceremonial impurity. The Siidra, too, was 
regarded as impure and was not allowed to touch the milk needed 
for oblations to the Fire-God. The gulf separating him from the 
humbler freeman w'as, however, becoming narrower. He was not 
infrequently grouped with the Vaisya, and the two together were 
set against the priest and the noble. The right of the Sudra to live 
and prosper was gradually recognised and pra3'ers were even 
uttered for his glory. The ranks of Sudras were constantly 
swelled by the admission of new aboriginal tribes into the Aryan 
polity. 

Outside the regular castes stood two important bodies of men, 
namely, the Vrdtyas and the Nishddas. The Vrdlyas were probably 
Aryans outside the pale of Brahmaijlsm. They did not observe 
Brahmapic rules, spoke some Prakritic language and led a nomadic 
life. They appear to have had some special connection with the 
people of Magadha and the cult of Siva and of the “Arhats”. 
They were permitted to become members of the Brahmanical 
community by the performance of some prescribed rites. 
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The Nishddas were clearly a non-Aryan people who lived in 
their own villages and liad their own rulers {Sihapati). They 
were probably identical with the modern Bhils. 


Economic Condition 

The people, including even men of wealth {ibhyas), still lived 
mostly in villages, but the ainciiities of city life were no longer 
unknown. In certain villages peasant proprietors, working in 
their ow'n fields, wore being replaced by a class of landlords who 
obtained possession of entire villages, d’ransfer of land, howev(ir, 
did not meet with ]>opiilar approval during this epoch, and allot¬ 
ments could only be made w'ith the eonscuit of clansmen. 

Agriculture continued to be one of the principal occupations 
of the people, (’onsiderablo improvement was effected in agri¬ 
cultural imydemonts, jituI new kinds of grain and fruit trees were 
grown on the S(ul. Rut the cultivator was not free from trouble, 
and an Upanishad passage refers to a hailstorm or a swarm of 
locusts that sadly afflicted the land of the Kurus and forced many 
people to leave the country. Trade and industry flourished. A 
class of herodil-ary mcrchciits {vdnlja) c^ame into being. There 
was inland trade witli the Kiratas iiiliabiting the mountains, wlio 
apparently exchanged tlie drugs which they dug up on the high 
ridges for clothes, mattresses, and skius. The sea w'as known 
intimately, and the mention of tlie leg(M)d of the flood in the 
^atapatha Brdhmaiui is taken by some authoriti(\s to point to 
intercourse with Babylon. Commerce was facilitated by the use of 
convenient units of value like the nuhka, the datamdna, and the 
krishnala^ but it is doubtful if these had acquired all the character¬ 
istics of a regular coinage. The nishka, formerly a necklet, was now 
probably a lump of gold possessing a definite weight which was 
equal to three hundred and twenty ralis, which was also the w'eight 
of a ^aiamdna. A krisJniala weighed one rati, that is, 1-8 grains. 
Merchants were probably organised into guilds, as apj)ears from 
references to gayias or corporations and the ^reshthins or aldermen. 

The variety of industrial occupations was remarkable. Specialisa¬ 
tion had gone far. The chariot-maker was distinguished from the 
carpenter, the maker of the bow's from the maker of the bow-strings 
and of arrow’s, the tanner from the hide-dresser or furrier. Women 
took part in industrial life as makers of embroidered garments, 
workers in thorns, dyers, etc 
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Religious Development 

' Great changes took place in the religious life of the people. 
The lustre of the older gods was gradually dimmed, though one 
would still find, here and there, especially in the Atharva Veda, 
magnificent hymns celebrating the omniscience of Varuna or 
the beneficence of the Earth-Godde^ The sacrificial side of religign 
was greatly developed by the priests, while the popular superstitious 
belief in spirits, imps, spells, incantations and witchcraft found a 
place in the sacred canon. The monotheistic and monistic tendencies, 
that showed themselves prominently towards the close of the 
Rig-Vedic period, became more marked with the efflux of time. 
Prajdpaliy the lord of created beings, cast all the older deities 
into the shade. The germ of the later doctrine of the Avaidras, 
or divine “descents” or incarnations, can be traced in stories 
about Prajdpaii assuming the form of a boar to raise the earth 
from the primeval waters and becoming a tortoise when about 
to create offspring. While the priests and the theologians were 
absorbed in elaborate sacrificial rites and muttered litanies in 
honour of Prajdpaii, the First Sacrificer and the Embodiment 
of Sacrifice, philosophers threw doubts on the efficacy of ritual, 
speculated about the underlying unity of the universe, and strove 
for union wfitli the supreme Brahman or Parairidtman, the universal 
Soul or the Absolute “that dwelleth in every thing, that guideth 
all beings within, the Inward Guide, Immortal”. 

The common people, however, did not understand abstruse 
theological or philosophical speculations and began to show 
predilection for certain deities already knowm to the Rig-Veda 
but not so prominent as Indra or Varuna. One of them was Rudra, 
who already bore in the early litanies the epithet of Siva (propitious) 
and soon came to be regarded as the Great God {Mahddeva) and 
the lord of animate beings [PaAupaii). His popularity may have 
been due to his identification with the chief male deity of the 
pre-historic people of the Indus. 

Side by side with Rudra arose another figure—Vishnu, a solar 
deity famed in the Rig-Veda for his three strides. As the source 
of cosmic and moral order, the deliverer of mankind in distress 
and saviour of the Gods, Vishiju soon came to occupy the place 
of Varuna as the most sublime among the celestials, and his highest 
step {paramampadam) beeame the goal of sages and seers. Before 
the final close of the Vedic canon, he came to be identified with 
Vdsud^va —a hero or demi-god known to epic tradition as Krishijia- 
Devakiputra. In one Upanishad we find Krishna associated with 
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a school of thought tliat rejected the purely ritualistic inter¬ 
pretation of sacrifice and considered the practice of virtue to be as 
effective as gifts to priests. In the final hour one should, according 
to this school, take refuge in those three thoughts: “You are the 
imperishable, the never-falling and the very essence of life.” The 
goal of spiritual endeavour according to them, was the realm of 
Light higher than heaven where dwcUeth the God among the gods. 
Here we see the germ of some of the doctrines that received a 
more systematic treatment in later ages and lay at the root of the 
Bhagavata creed. 

Literature and Science 

Before the close of the Vedic period, the Aryans possessed an 
extensive literature handed down in the Brahmanical schools by 
memory. Some idea of the wide range of subjects in which the 
people interested thomselv<!s may be obtained from several lists 
given in the Upanishads. One such list makes mention not only 
of the Vedas but of llihdsa-purdna (legend and ancient lore), 
Pilrya (the science relating to the Manes), R'Mi (mathematics), 
Daiva (knowledge of portents), Nidhi (chronology), Vdkcmdkya 
(dialectics), EMya-mi (ethics), Deva-vidyd (etymological interpreta¬ 
tion of divine names), Brahmavidyd (knowledge of the Absolute), 
Bhuiavidya (demonology, or science of elements), Kshatra vidya 
(the military science), Nakslialra vidya (astronomy), Sarpa vidya 
(the science of snakes), and Devajana vidya (dancing and music or 
mythology). Another li.st mentions the Vedas, jdionetics (sikshd), 
ritual (lealpa), grammar (vyakarana), etymology (nirukta), metries 
(chhandas) and astronomy (jyotisha). If all the subjects mentioned 
in the former list wore dealt with in special treatises, most of 
them have not come down to us. A brief account of the extant 
works of Vedic literature included in the second list is given 
below. 

The word Veda comes from the root vid, to know. It means 
knowledge in general. It is specially apjdied to a branch of literature 
which has been handed down from time immemorial by verbal 
transmission and is declared to be sacred knowledge or divine 
revelation (Sruti). 

The Veda consists of four different classes of literary com¬ 
positions : 

(1) The Mantra (saying, song, formula) constitutes the oldest 
division of Vedic literature, and is distributed in four Sarhhitds 
or coUectiona known as the Rik, Sana, Yajas, s.nd Atharva 
Samhitds. The first three are sometimes spoken of as the Trayi 
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or threefold knowledge, being alone recognised at first as canonical 
scriptures. 

The Rik-Sarhhiid is a collection of lyrics in praise of different 
gods. These were recited by the priest styled the hotri. Mo.st 
of the songs belong to an age anterior to what we have called the 
Later Vedio period, but the collection as a whole may not be 
so old. The Samhita of the Samaveda, or the Book of Chants, 
contains hardly any independent matter, all its verses except 
seventy-five being taken directly from the Rig-Veda. Its songs 
were meant to be sung at the Soma sacrifice by a special class of 
priests called Vdgdtri. The Sarhhild of the Yajurveda, or Book 
of Sacrificial Prayer, consists not onl}’ of stanzas taken from the 
Rig-Veda, but also of original prose formulas to bo uttered by 
the Adhvaryu priest who performed the manual work involved 
in a sacrifice. The collection has two divergent texts, viz., (o) the 
Sarhhitd of the Black Yajurveda preserved in the Taittiriya, 
Maitrdyani and Kdthaka recensions, and (6) the Sarhhitd of the 
White Yajurveda preserved in the Vdjasaneyl recension. 

At a time considerably later than the Sarhhilds mentioned 
above, a fourth attained to canonical recognition, the Atharva 
Veda, or the Book of Magic Formulas. Though its recognition came 
late, much of the matter contained in the collection is old. Some 
of the Atharvan hymns were of popular rather than priestly origin 
and may be as old as the earhest parts of the Rig-Veda. The 
Atharva-Sarhhiid is, in the main, a collection of songs, spells and 
incantations for the healing of disease, the restoration of harmony, 
the exorcism of evil spirits, etc. But there are certain hymns of 
rare beauty that celebrate the pow'er and omniscience of God and 
the beneficence of Mother Earth. 

May Earth pour out her mfik for us, 
a mother unto me her son. 

0 Prithivi, auspiciods be tby woodlands, 
auspicious be thy hiUs and snow-clad mountains. 

(2) The second class of Vedic works are known by the name of 
Brdhmanas, i.e. treatises relating to prayer and sacrificial ceremony. 
They are mainly prose texts containing observations on saeiifice. 
They also contain cosmogonic rajdihs, old legends and gdihdi or 
verses celebrating the exploits of kings famed in priestly tradition. 

(3) Next come the Aranyakas or forest texts, books of instruction 
to be given in the forest or writings meant for wood-dwelling 
hermits, which are found as appendices to the Brahmanas. These 
treatises resemble the Brdhmanas in language, style and even 
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content, but they are concerned more with the allegorical significa¬ 
tion of rites, and the mystic meaning of the texts of the Sarhhitdsy 
than with elaborate rules for the performance of the great sacrifices. 
The bulk of the Aranyaka literature is old, but certain portions may 
belong to a date posterior to the period under review. 

(4) Lastly wo have the ‘‘secret or esoteric doctrines”. 

The name is derived by some from the root upa-ni-sad which means 
“to sit down near some one” and is applied to doctrines that may 
be imparted to a son or a trusted pupil seated near the teacher. The 
Upanishads are either imbedded in the Aranyakas or form their 
supplements. They are also found as independent works. They 
contain deep speculations of a philosophical character which 
“revolve around the two conceptions of Brahman and Atman^', 
i.e. the universal soul, the Absolute and the individual self. The 
oldest Upanishads are usually regarded as pre-Buddhistic, but 
some of the treatises bearing the name “Upani.shad” certainly 
belong to a much later period. 

The classes of literary works named above are alone classed 
as ^ruii, or Revelation, and constitute the Vodio literature proper. 
But closely connected with them as auxiliary treatises, though 
not regarded as a part of the Revelation, there exist a class of 
compositions called Veddnga, “members or limbs of the Veda”. 
They are regarded as less authoritative than the ^ruti, and are 
styled Smriti, memory or tradition, as handing down only the 
tradition derived from ancient sages to whom the Vedas were 
“revealed”. They originated mostly in Vedic schools (Charaims) 
and their contents are often expressed in an extremely condensed 
style of prose intended for memorisation, to which the name 
Sutra (thread, clue, guide, rule, aphorism) is given. Some of the 
treatises were versified in later times. 

The Veddhgas are six in number, viz., Sikshd (phonetics), Kalpa 
(ritual), Vydkarana (grammar), Nirukta (etymology), Chhandas 
(metrics), and Jyoiisha (astronomy). These subjects are already 
mentioned in some of the Upanishads, though the extant manuals 
may belong to a much later period. 

The manuals of ^ikshd deal wdth the correct pronunciation and 
accentuation of the Vedic hymns. The productions of the Siksha 
school include the “connected text” of the pig-Yeda as well as 
the “word-text” which gives the text of the verses in a complete 
grammatical analysis. But the most remarkable compositions of 
the Siksha class are the Prdtisdkhya Sutras which contain the rules 
by the aid of which the Sariihild-pdtha (connected text) can be 
formed from the Pada-pdtha (word-text). 
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The treatises on Kalpa or ritual include the Srauta Sutras which 
lay down rules for the performance of the great sacrifices, the 
Orihya Sviras which give directions for the simple ceremonies of 
daily life, and the Dharrm Sutras which deal with sacred and 
secular law and administration. As integral parts of the ^rauta 
Siitras are found compositions styled Sidva Sutras which lav 
down rules for the measurement and building of the place of 
sacrifice and the fire-altars, and are the oldest treatises on Indian 
geometry. 

There are manuals supplementary to the Kalpa Sutras styled 
Pariiishlas or addenda. 

In Vydkarana, Nirukta and Chhandas we have the great works 
of Panini, Yaska, and Pingala. A metrical work on Jyotisha 
I eddnga is extant, but it seems to belong to a comparatively late 
date. 



CHAPTER V 

THE MKCiINNINOS OF MAOADITAN ASCENDANCY AND 
THE COMING OF THE YAVANAS 

The Great Janapadas 

The idea of a universal king was present before the minds of the 
Rig-Vedic poets, and in ihe lattT Vedie texts we find mention 
of several rulers who went round the “earth” conquering on every 
side. These conquests, however, did not normally involve a per¬ 
manent annexation of the territories of the vanquished people, 
though minor tribes nuiy" now and then have been reduced to 
vassalage and governed by rulers {slhapati) ajipointed by the con¬ 
quering rdjan (king). "But from the sixth century n.c. we can 
trace a new development in Indian politics. We have the growth 
of a number of powerful kingdoms in eastern India—the very 
region which in the Rrahmaiia texts is associated with rulers 
consecrated to a sujicrior kind of kingship, styled sdmrdjya —which 
gradually absorbed the neighbouring states till at last one great 
monarchy sw'allowed up the rest and laid the foundations of an 
empire which ultimately stretched from the Hindukush to the 
northern districts of Mysore. But before we take up the history 
of this remarkable pohtical transformation, it is necessary for us 
to note the changes in the map of India .since the period of the 
Brahmanas and the classical Ujianishada. 

The widest area known to tlie Aryans of the Brahmana period 
is that described in the Aitareya Brahmana. The boundaries of 
the Aryan world stretched from the countries of the Uttara Kurus 
and the Uttara Madras beyond the Himalayas to the land of the 
Satvats (and Bhojas), south of the Jumna and the Chambal, and 
from the territory of the Nichyas and Apdehyas in the west to the 
realm of the Prdchyas in the east. The exaet position of the 
Nlchyas and Apdehyas cannot be determined. But the Prdchyas 
were doubtless the Prasii of Greek wTitors. i.o., the people of Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinoes. Beyond Magadha lived the 
Purdras of North Bengal and the Vangas of central and eastern 
Bengal who were outside the pale of Aryandom. The Vangas, 
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however, are not mentioned in the Brdhmava proper but possibly 
in the Aranyalea attached to it. In the Bouth, besides the Aryan 
realms of the Bhojas, we find the Andhras of the Godavari valley 
and some aboriginal tribes inhabiting the Vindhyan forests. 

The later literature of the Brahmaijioal Hindus and the sacred 
canon of the Buddhists introduce some new names, e.g. Kalinga on the 
east coast stretching from the Vaitarani in Orissa to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Godavari, Aimaka and Mulaka on the Upper Godavari, 
Avanti in Malwa, Surashtra in Kathiawar and Sindhu-Sauvlra 
in the lower valley of the Indus. In an early Buddhist text we 
have a list of sixteen great nations that occupied the territory 
from the Kabul valley to the banks of the Godavari shortly before 
the rise of Buddhism. The names of these states are Afiga (East 
Bihar), Magadha (South Bihar), Kasi (Benares), Kosala (Oudh), 
Vriji (North Bihar), Malla (Gorakhpur district), Chedi (between 
the Jumna and the Narmada), Vatsa (Allahabad region), Kuru 
(Thanesar, Delhi and Meerut districts), Panchala (Bareilly, 
Budaun and Farrukhabad districts), Matsya (Jaipur), Surasena 
(Mathura), Atoaka (on the Godavari), Avanti (in Malwa), Gan- 
dhara (Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts), and Kamboja (South¬ 
west Kashmir and parts of Kafiristan). The palmy days of the 
Kurus and the Panchalas were now over, and the centre of political 
gravity had shifted to the east. 


The Vrijian State 

Among the eastern nations mentioned in the above list, the 
name of the Videhas is conspicuous by its absence, and in its 
place we find mention of Vriji (Vajji). The Vrijian State was 
formed by the union of several clans including the Lichchhavis 
and the Jndtrikas. Its capital was at VaiSali, modem Besarh or 
Basarh and Bakhira in the district of Muzaffarpur. The Vriji 
people have been represented by a modem writer as of Mongolian 
origin because they followed certain customs that are classed 
as Tibetan, such as exposure of the dead, and also because they 
are regarded by the Brahmapa law-givers as Vrdtyas or degraded 
Kshatriyas. But similar customs are found also among the 
Iranians; and the Vrdtyas, judging from Vedic evidence, were 
clearly an Aryan people, though outside the pale of orthodox 
Br&bmapism. It is significant that in Buddhist literature the 
fine appearance of the Lichehhavis is compared to that of the 
Tdvatirhsa gods. 

The Vrijis had no monarch, but a popular assembly and elders 
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who carried on the business of the State. This type of polity was 
known as a Gana or republic. The Mallas had a similar constitution 
and there were besides these a number of smaller republics, e.g., 
the SakyM of Kapilavastu, the Bhargas of Sumsumara Hill, the 
Mauryas of Pipphalivana, etc. 

Four Great Kingdoms 

Tlie republics had soon to contend with formidable enemies in 
the persons of the ambitious potentates of the neighbouring 
monarchies. Four of tlic kingdoms had grown more powerful than 
the rest and were following a j)obcy of expansion and aggrandise¬ 
ment at the ex])en.se of their neighbours. These were Avanti, 
Vatsa, Kosala and Magadha. 

The kingdom of Avanti had its capital at Ujjain in modern 
Malwa. It was ruled by King Chanda Pradyota Mahasena, who 
brought the states in the vicinity of his realm under his control. 
In the Vatsa territory, i.e,, the district round Kau^iimbi or Kosam 
near Allahabad, reigned Udayana, a scion of the Bharata race, 
who carried off the beloved daughter of Pradyota and took a 
wife also from the royal house of Magadha. The supremacy of 
Udayana extended over the adjoining territory of the Bhargas. 

Kosala was nded by King Mahakosala and bis son Prasenajit. 
It roughly corresponded to modem Oudh. In the heroie age it 
had its capital at Ayodhya, on the bank of the river Sarayu, arid 
was ruled by a dynasty that claimed descent from the illustrious 
Ikshvaku, famed in Vedie and epic tradition. Kosala kings 
like Para, son of Atijara, won renown as conquerors and sacrificers. 
Epic tradition represents Kosalan princes as having penetrated 
through the wilds of Dapdakarapya, in the Dtccan, to the banks 
of the Pampa or the Turigabhadra and even to the distant island 
of Ceylon. A branch of the ruling family established itself in Sravasti, 
which has been, identified witb the great rained city on the south 
bank of the Rapti represented by Saheth-Maheth. Members of 
this line extended the boundaries of Kosala in several diroetiona 
and absorbed the territory of the Sakyas in the Nepalese Tarai 
and that of the Kasis in the present district of Benares. But the 
ambitious designs of Kosala were soon frustrated by another power 
that arose in the fastnesses of South Bihar. 

Magadha, embracing the districts of Patna and Gaya in the 
southern part of Bihar, could boast of powerful ohieftains even 
in the days of the Vedic and the epic poets. As the probable 

home of the non-Aryan Kihaias, who were noted for their wealth 
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of kine, it was a coveted prize of the Aryan invader, who, however, 
could not Brahrnanise it thoroughly even in the period of the Kalpa 
Sutras. It came to possess a mixed population. Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas coming to the land were spoken of in a derisive tone 
as Brahna-bandhu and Kshaira^bandhu, that is, so-caUed Brahmaijas 
and Kshatriyas. It had special relations with Aryans outside the 
pale to whom the name Vrdtya was given in the Vedic canon. 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. the throne of Magadha 
was occupied by a line of kings styled Sai^unagas in the Puranas, 
an appellation derived from Si^unaga, the first king of the line 
in the Puranic list. Buddhist writers, however, place Si^unaga 
much lower in the list of kings, and split up the line into two 
distinct groups. To the earlier of the two groups they give the name 
Haryahka. The second and later group, consisting of Sisunaga, 
his son and grandsons, alone deserve, according to their evidence, 
the name Sai^unaga. 

Bimbisara 

The most remarkable king of the Haryahka line was Srenika 
or Bimbisara, who was anointed king by his father while yet a 
boy of fifteen. The event took place, according to Ceylonese 
tradition, sixty years before the Farinirvdna, or the death of the 
Buddha. The Parinirvdna happened iii 544 B.c. according to a 
Ceylonese reckoning and in 486 b.c. according to a Cantonese 
tradition of a.d. 489. The date 544 b.c. can, however, hardly be 
reconciled with a statement in the Ceylonese Chronicles that A^oka 
Maiirya, who is known to have flourished in the third century B.c., 
was consecrated two hundred and eighteen years after the Buddha 
had passed into Nirvana. This fact and certain Chinese and Chola 
sjmehronisms led Geiger and a few other scholars to think that 
the era of 544 b.c. is a comparatively modem fabrication and that 
the true date of the death of the Buddha is 483 B.c. —a result 
closely approaching that to which the Cantonese tradition leads 
us. 

The Chinese account of embassies which King Meghavarna sent- 
to Samudra Gupta and King Kia-che (Kassapa) sent to China in 
A.D. 527 also speak in favour of the date 486 B.c. or 483 b.c. for the 
Parinirvdna. Geiger’s date, however, is not explicitly recognised 
by tradition. The Cantonese date, therefore, may be accepted 
as a working hypothesis for the A^okan and pre-A6okan periods. 
The date of Bimbisara’s accession, according to this reckoning, 
would fall about 545 B.c. 

From the first, Bimbisara pursued a policy of expansion. He 
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possessed certain advantages denied to many of liis contemporaries. 
.Fie was the ruler of a compact kingdom protected on aU skies by 
mountains and rivers. His capital. Girivraja, was enclosed by live 
lulls. It was also girded with stone walls which arc among the oldest 
extant stone 8tructurc.s in India.. The soil of the country was 
rich, yielding luxuriant crops. It was made richer by the gold- 
bearing stream, the Hiroi.iyavfiha or the. Sonn, which unites with 
the Ganges near Patna.. Tlie pco[)le profited by the trade that 
passed along the Ganges, or followed the land-route through the 
city of Gaya. In his war-elephants the eastern monarch had a 
fighting machine which camld be tj.scd with terrible effect against 
hi.s western neighbours. 

The most, notable achievement of liimbiarira was the annexation 
of the neighbouring kingdom of Ahga or East Bihar, which had 
its capital at Champa near Bhagalpur. He also entered into 
matrimonial alliuniecs with the ruling families of Kosala and Vai^ali. 
His Kosalan wife brought a Ka.si village yielding a large revenue. 
The VaiSali marriage uh.imatcl 3 ' paved the way for the expansion 
of M.agadha northward to the borders of Nepal. Bimbi.sara organised 
an efficient system of admini.stration. He is also credited by a 
Chinese jiilgrim with having built a new city at the foot of the 
hills lying to the m.rlli of Girivraja, which he named Bajagriha, 
or the king’s house, the modem Bajgir in the Patna, district. 
Under him Magadha became a tlourishing kingdom which attracted 
the most enlightened men of the age. Both Vardhamana Mahavira, 
the last apostle of the .laiiias, an<l Gaul.araa Buddha, the great 
Master of the Ihiddhists, preached their doctrines during the 
reign of Birabisara. 'rradition affirms that in his old age the 
king was murdered by his son Ajata^atru. 


Ajataiatru 

AjataSatru, also known as Kunika, soon found that his throne 
was not a bed of roses. Prasenajit of Kosala, brother of the queen- 
dowager, who had died of grief, resolved to avenge himself on 
the parricide. The repubhean tribes on the northern and north¬ 
western borders of Magadha were restive and entered into a league 
with the enemies of Ajatasatru in Kii.si-Kosala. The Magadhan 
king had thus to face the ho.stility not only of the ruler of Sravasti 
but also of the Vrijis of Vaisali and the Malias of KuSinagara 
(Kasia in Gorakhpur) and Pava (probably Padraona on the Gapdak 
river). To repel the Vrijis, Magadhan statesmen fortified the village 
of Pataligrama which stood near the confluence of the Ganges 
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and the Sona. Thus was founded the famous fortress which, 
witliin a generation, developed into tlie stately city of Pataliputra, 
the metropolis of India for well-nigh four centuries. 

Thanks to his own tenacity and the Machiavellian policy of his 
ministers, Ajata^atru succeeded in defeating all his adversaries. 
The Vriji territory was annexed to the kingdom of Magadha. 
Kosala was humbled but not crushed, and, at a slightly later 
period, we hear of a Kosalan king, a son of Prasenajit, powerful 
enough to perpetrate a massacre of the Sakyas. Prasenajit himself 
had to renounce his claim to the Ka-si village W'hich had hitherto 
formed a bone of contention, and give his Magadhan antagonist 
his daughter in marriage. In religious tradition Ajata^atru is 
remembered as a patron of Devadatta, the schismatic cousin of 
the Buddha, and aLo as a friend of both the Jainas and the Buddhists. 
Both Mahavira and the Buddha are said to have died early in his 
reign. After the death of the latter, a Buddhist Council was held 
at llajagrilia which took disciplinary measures against certain 
prominent members of the (Church and compiled the holy scriptures. 


Successors of Ajata^atru 

According to the Puranas, the immediate successor of Ajata- 
^atrii was Dars^aka, after whom came his son Udayi. The name of 
Darsaka occurs also in a play named Sva^Tui-Vdsavadatta, attri¬ 
buted to Bhasa, which represents him as a brother-in-law and 
contemporary of Udayana, king of Kau^ambi. But Bjiddhist and 
Jain writers agree in asserting that Udayi was the son of Ajatasatni 
and also his successor. A Nuga-dasaka is placed by the former at 
the end of the list of kings of Bimbisara’s line, and this ruler is 
identified by some with the DarSaka of the Puranas. In view of the 
antiquity of the Buddhist tradition, it is difficult to/Accept the 
Puranic statement about Udayi’s relationship with Darsaka and 
AjataSatru as correct. 

Udayi had probably to fight with the king of Avanti, but the 
most notable event of his reign was the foundation of the city of 
Kusumapura or Pataliputra ncstUng under the shelter of the 
fortress erected by the ministers of AjataSatru. 

The history of Magadha after Udayi is obscure. The Puranic 
Chroniclea place immediately after him two kings named Nandi* 
vardhana and Mabananclin, the last of w'hom is said to have had a 
son, by a Sudra woman, named Mahapadma or MahSpadmapati 
Nanda, with whom began a line of Sudra or semi-^udra kings. 
Buddhist writers, on the other hand, insert thirteen additional 
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names between Udayi and Nandivardhana. They omit Malianandin 
and mention in lua place a prince named Paneharnaka. According,' 
to the Buddhist account, Udayi was followed by Anuruddlia, 
Munda, and Nagadasaka, all parricides, of whom the last was 
banished by the indignant citizens, who met together and anoint(‘d 
as their king a worthy minister known by the name of Snsiinaga 
(SiSuniiga). Sisunaga was succeeded by his son Kalaaoka, after 
whom came his sons, ten in number, of whom the ninth was 
Nandivardhana and the tenth Paneharnaka.. One Buddhist work, 
the Asokdvadana, mcnlion.s Kakavarnin, in.sicad of Kalasokn, 
among tlie .sucetis.sor.s of Munda. 

Tlie most im]K)rtant. divcrgtmcc between tiu' Buddhist, and 
l^uranic accounts is in regard to the ])Iace assigned to Sisunaga 
and Kakavarnin (K.ckavarna) in the dyiia.slic lists. While liuddliist 
writcr.s place them long after Bimbi.sara, Ajatakatru and (wen 
Udayi, and rejwe.sent them as belonging to a difi'ereiit family, the 
Puranas make thcTn head the vliolo list and actually refer 1o tliCTu 
as ancestors of Biinbisara and Ajatasatru. There is, l]C)wover, one 
detail in the Puranie account w hich throws doubt, on the credibilit y 
of the tradition it transmits, and tends to confirm the Biiddhi.st 
evidence. After mentioning the successors of Pradyola, king ol 
Avanti, whom we know to be a confcm|>orary of Bimbiaiira ami 
,4jatasatru, the Puran.is say: “Sisunaga will destroy all tlioir 
prestige and will be king." This elear a.s.seUioii undoubtedly 
supports the view that tiisuniiga came long after Bimbi.sara and 
Ajatasatni, and carried on their forward jroliey by the absorptioji 
of the powerful kingdom of Avanti (Malwa). 

Sisunaga’s .successor, Kaliisoka or Kakavarnin, seems to have 
been a ruler of some consequence. He transferred bis royal resi¬ 
dence permanently from Girivraja to pHt.alijjuira., though Vai^ali 
was occasionally graced by the ])resencc of the sovereign. It was 
in this last city that the second great Council of tlje Buddhists 
is said to liave been lield in the tenth year of tlie king’s reign when 
a century had gone by since the Farinirvaria of the Buddha. The 
Assembly settled some disputed points of discipline and condemned 
the action of certain Vrijian monks who tried to introduce a 
relaxation of the rules. The end of Kakavarna was tragic. Tradition 
affirms that he had a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity 
of a city which may have been Palaliputra, 'VaiSali or some other im¬ 
portant city in the empire. His sons were probably young and in- 
experienced and soon made room for a man of sterner stuff. 
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The Nandas 

The new king belonged to a family called Nanda by all our 
authorities. His personal name or epithet was Mahapadina or 
Mahapadniapati, “sovereign of an infinite host”, or “of immense 
wealth”, according to the Purapas, and Ugrasena, “possessed of 
a terrible army”, according to Buddhist writers. After him his 
eight sons ruled in succession, and then the crown went to Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, the founder of a new and more illustrious dynasty. 
The total duration of the Nanda line was 135 years according to 
the Jain texts, a century according to the Puranas, and only 22 
years according to the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. The Jain 
figure is too high for a cou])lc of genoration.s. The Puranas agree 
in assigning a j)criod of 12 years to the sons of Mahapadma. But 
they differ in regard to the duration of the reign of Mahapadma 
himself, which some put at 88 years and others at 28 years. The 
smaller figure 28 when adde<l to 12 does not make up the total 100. 
The higher figure 88 for one reign is incredible and its rejection 
involves a reduction of the total period of 100 j'ears assigned by 
Puranic tradition to the Nandas. In view' of this, the Ceylonese 
account cannot be lightly dismissed. 

The total number of kings belonging to the dynasty is nine. 
Some recent writers, however, take the word Nava, in the expres¬ 
sion Navananda occurring in the texts, to mean not nine but new 
or later. They contrast the Navamndas with the so-called Purva- 
nandas, or earlier Nandas, alleged to be mentioned by Kshemendra, 
and take the latter to be identical with the last kings of the 
Saisunaga Unc. But the dynastic designation Nanda is never 
applied to the kings of the iSaisunaga family. Our authorities know 
of only one Nanda line, and are unanimous in taking Nava to 
mean nine and not new. In Kshemendra’s story, Purvananda 
is the name of a single individual and not a dynasty, and he is 
distinguished, not from the Navanandas, but from Yogananda 
or Pseudo-Nanda, reanimated corpse of king Nanda. 

Regarding the parentage of the first Nanda, we have two distinct 
traditions. The Puranas represent him as son of Mahiinandin, the 
last king of the Baisunaga dynasty, by a Budra woman. Jaina writers, 
on the other hand, represent him as the son of a courtesan by a 
barber. The Jaina tradition about the barber origin of the fast 
Nanda is strikingly supported by the testimony of Quintus Curtius. 
Referring to the father of the predecessor of Chandragupta Maurya 
who-must be identified with the first Nanda, Curtius says that he 
was a barber who gained the affections of the queen, murdered his 
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sovereign, and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian of 
the royal children, usurped the supreme authority. He next put 
the young princes to death. The murdered sovereign soems to have 
been Kakavarijin, whoso sons were evidently the young princes 
who were done to death by the ambitious barber. 

The new king, though of Inimble origin, was a vigorous ruler. 
Puraijic tradition affirms that he exterminated all Kslnitriyas and 
became sole monarch, bringing all under liis undisputed sway. 
The ascription of a wide dominion to the Naiida king is supported 
by Greek evidence whicli refers to the most powerful peoples who 
dwelt beyond tlie Ihnis in the time of Alexander as being under 
one sovereign who liad liis capita! dl Pritaliy)Utra. A Kalihga 
inscription of early date refers to Nanda’s connection with an 
aqueduct in that canuitry. This may he taken to imply that King 
Nanda held sway also in Kalihga, that is, Southern Orissa and the 
contiguous part of the Northern Circars. 

The first Nanda was succeeded by his eight sons, (*f wljoin (ho 
last was named Dhana-Nanda, the Agranimc.s or Xandramos of 
classical writers. Tliis monarch owned a vast treasure and caun- 
manded a liuge army of 20,(t00 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 
chariots and no less than 3,000 elc})hants. Some writers raise the 
number of horsemen, chariots and elepliants tn 80,000, 8,00(), 
and 6,000 res})ectively. To amass the treasure and maintain the 
huge force, the king ha-d to resort t.o heavy taxation. His eonduet 
towards the j)CO])le bes])oke liis low^ origin. It is theridon; no wonder 
that he was “detested and held cluiap by liis subjects”. Tiio dis* 
affected element found a leader in Chandragujit.a who overthrew 
the Nanda dynasty, and laid the foundation of the illustrious 
family of the Mauryas. If tradition is to bo believed, a Taxilian 
Brahmana named Kautilya or Chanakya played a loading part in 
the dynastic revolution. The conqueror of the Nandas had also 
another problem—the presen(;c of foreign invaders in tlic north¬ 
western jirovinces of his country. 


Persian and Macedonian Invasions 

Gandhara, the territory round Peshawar and Bawalpmdi, was, 
in the time of Bimbisara, under a king named Pukkusati, who 
sent an embassy and a letter to the king of Magadha, What the 
object of the mission was we do not know, but about the middle 
of the sixth century B.c. we find the hordes of Cyrus (c. 558-530 B.c.), 
the founder of the Achaemenian empire of Persia, knocking at the 
gates of India and destroying the famous city of Kapisa near the 
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junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir rivers north-east of Kabul. 
The district west of the river Indus became tributary to the 
Persians, and the name of Gandhara began to appear prominently 
among the subject nations in the early inscriptions of Darius 
(522-480 H.O.), the most illustrious among the successors of Cyrus. 
Darius followed up the earlier successes of his house by sending 
a naval expedition to the Indus under the command of Skylax. 
This expedition paved the way for the annexation of the Indus 
valiey as far as the deserts of Rajputana. It constituted the 
twentieth and the most populous satrapy of tbe Persian em(iiro. 
It paid a tribute proportionately larger than all the rest—300 
Euboic talents of gold dust, equivalent to more than a million 
.sterling. 

Xerxes, the son of Darius I, and his successors .seem to have 
maintained some control over the Indian provinces, W'hich furnished 
contingents to their army. Reference is made in certain inscriptions 
of Xerxes to the suppression of rebellion in lands “where, before, 
the Daivas w'ere worshipped; then, by Ahiiramazda’s will, of such 
temples of the Daivas I (the king) sapped the foundations”. The 
Daiva-worshipping lands may have included the Indian satrapies. 
But the hold of the later Achaemenians on their eastern possessions 
gradually became weak, and towards the middle of the fourth 
century n.c. the Indian borderland was parcelled out among 
various small States, the rulers of which were practically independent. 

The hill country north of the Kabul river, drained by the Kunar 
and the Swat, was occupied mainly by the Asvakas, a people 
whose name is derived from the Sanskrit A^m, Iranian Aspa 
(horse). Somewhere in this mountain region stood also the city 
of Nysa, alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists. The 
old territory of Gandhara was divided into two parts by the Indus. 
To the west of the river lay the kingdom of Puslikalavati in the 
modern district of Peshawar and to its east was the realm of 
Taxila in the present district of Rawalpmdi. Taxila was a pros¬ 
perous kingdom governed by good laws. Its capital was a noble 
eity which occupied the site of the present Bhir Mound near 
Saraikala, twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi. It lay on the 
high road from Central Asia to the interior of India, and the fame 
of its market-place spread to the distant corners of the oiviHsed 
world. Great as an emporium of commerce, the city was greater 
still as a centre of learning. Crowds of eager scholars flocked to 
it for instruction in the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of 
knowledge. Tradition afiirms that the Great Epic, the Mahabhdrata 
was first recited in this city. 
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The rnoiintiiiii territory just above tlie Taxila country was 
()ocuj)icd by the kingdoms of UraSfi (Hazara district.) and Atitii.sara 
(Punch and Naosliora). To tlio soujLli-ea.st of Taxila la.y tlio twin 
kingdoni.s of the l-’firus or I'aiiravaa, a fiooplo already famous in 
the Vedic! liyiuns. The territory of the ])nnee mentioned by Creek 
historians as the cider Poros, was situated between the Jlieluin 
and the Chcimb. while the i>rinci]>ality of his nephew, the younger 
Poros, stretched from the Chenab to the liavi. On the confines of 
the eonntry of the Panravas lay the territories of the Glaukanikoi 
and Katliaioi arid the jirincipality of Saiibhuti. The .southern 
part of the .lhang district with the contiguous portion of the lower 
valley of the Jtavi was occu[)ied by the and the Aldkivas, 

wilJi whom were a.ssociatcd the Kslnidrakda, while lower down the 
Chenab lived the Amhiislilhas. These tribes were autonomous and 
some of them arc exjjrc.ssly mentioned a,s having a dcinoero.tic 
govermnenl. Upper Wind was divided among a number of poten- 
tatc.s of wliom tlio most imjiorlani was Mousikanos, whose capital 
probably lav at or near Alor. In the Indus delta stood the city of 
P.attala which, like ,S|)arta, was governed by two kings and a 
Senate of Elders. 

The tlistracled condition of the eountry invited invasion from 
without, and political cliaiigcs in western Asia and the land of the 
Yavanas or the Greeks and Macedonians indicated tlie quarter 
from which it came. 'I’hedoor was opened to the invader by certain 
Indians whose hatred lor tlieir neighbours made them blind to 
the true interests oi' t.beir eountry. 

In 3:i() n.c. the tliroiio of Maecdon, a powerful military State 
in the land of the Yavanas in soul.li-east Europe, was occupied by 
Alexander, a jirince of remarkable energy and ability. In 333 
and 331 li.c. Alexander iiiflieted tw'O severe defeats on the great king 
of Persia, the la.st of tlie line of Darius and Nerxe,s, and occupied 
his realm. In 330 ii.c. the Persian king died, leaving his conqueror 
the undisimted master of the Aehaemoiiiim empire. Three years 
later, in 327 K.C., Alexander crossed the Hinduknsh and resolved 
to recover the Indian satrapies that had once acknowledged the 
sway of his lYrsian [iredeecssors. To .secure his communications, 
he garrisoned a nmnbor of .strongholds roar modem Kabul and 
passed the winter of 327-321! B.c. in warfare with tlie fierce hill 
tribes of the Knnar and Swat valleys. He stomied the fortresses 
of Massaga and Aornos and received the submission of the city 
of Nysa His generals took the city of Puslikalavati. Massaga 
probably lay to the north of the Mulakand Pass. Aornos has 
recently been identified with the height of Una between the Swat 
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and the Indus, wdn'Ie Nysa has been Jocated on the lower spurs 
of the three-pc.'ike(] Koti-i-Mor between the Kunar and SM'at 
valleys. Puslikalavatl is represented by the modern Charsadda 
near tljo junction of Ihe Swat and Kabul rivers, about seventeen 
miles north-ea.st of Peshawar. 

The eonqiieror ne.xt for<‘ed his way tliroujrh dctiae jungles to 
Ohind and (U’ossod tiie Jn(ius by a bridge of boats (326 me.). In 
his ojKTations, lie received valuable help from Anibhi, king of Taxiia, 
who now received tlio invader in his own ca])it.al \DLh obsecpiious 
pomp. iVfter a brief res])it(!, Alexand(T rcsujncd his march and 
pushed on t-o the IJydaspos (Vitasta, modem -Tlielum). According 
to one theory, ho followed the line of the modern Crand Trunk 
Road to the town of Jheliirn. A(‘corduig to anotJicr view, he 
descended through the j)ass of Nandan to tlio right bank of the 
Hydaspes close to the. village of Hnranjair. On his arrival, he 
foiiTid a. huge army <lrav. n upi on the other bank of the river to 
oppose Ins further progress. Tlie- fortnidahle host was led by lJ)e 
elder Paurava kijjg, a man of gigaul.ie and ])Owerful build, who 
was mortified at tlie pusillanimous conduct of his Taxilian neighbour, 
and resolved (o defend his iiearlh and home a.gainst the audacious 
invad(T from the west. Alexander found it impossible to cross 
the stream, which was then in full flood, in {.Ik; face of a mighty 
array of warriors an<l (‘Icjdiants. He diverted the attention of 
his enemy by demonstrations in differt'-nt directions and then 
stole a jias.sage at a sliarj) bend of the river about seventeen miles 
above his camp, under eo\er of a. thickly wooded promontory 
and a .11 island in uiid-streanj covered v\iih jungle. The j)laec ol 
erossirjg i.s located ))y some above the town of Jlielum and by 
others at Jahdpiir. A small force that bad hurried to disjaito the 
passage of tlic invaders was easily routed, and Alexander advanced 
quickly to give battle to the Indian kinir. The Paurava, too, 
marched forth to meet his adversary and drew up his army in 
battle array. Ho had wiili liim 30,000 foot, 4,000 horses, 300 
t'hariots, and 200 elephants. He arrangcxl his (‘le})hants in front 
of the infantry and placed tlie cavalry on tlie wings with chariots 
in front of them. The vast fon^o looked like a city with elcphant.s 
as bastions and men-at-arms as the eircumvallating wall. The 
field of battle cannot be definitely located. Scholars who place 
Alexander's camp at Jhelum think that the hostile forces met in 
the Karri plain. 

The Indian king made the mistake of allowing the Macedonians 
to take the offensive with their superior cavalry. The latter began 
by an attack on the Indian left wing. The Indian charioteer and 
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horseman coviid not withstand the onslansxht of tlie mounted 
arehera in the .Mac'edoiiian ranks, and tlio Imlian infantry were 
prevented by the slippery slnsli under font from makin^^ an offeetive 
use of llicir formidaiile b(>us. I’fa* elepiiants for a time spread 
havoc in the eneniy s ranks, but many of the monsters were 
maddened by wounds and rusiied on frumds and foes alike. TJie 
Paurava for<‘e suffered most and was soon scattered l)y the veterans 
of Alexander. The Tiidran kint;, however, did not flee, but vv’ent 
on figldinir on a mielity elephant until he n‘e(‘i\'ed a. severe wound. 
He was Hum l)roiiii}it !(> tlu' •[)res(mee of tin' (-onqneror. who asked 
him how lie wouid like to treated. "Act like a kinir.” aiisw(‘re(i 
the vndiant- Paurava. T)k‘ Maec'donian ticaf(‘(l his gallant adYmrsary 
generously and L'^ave him luck his kiiiLnlom. It. was no part of 
Alexander's policy to ;di(mat(‘ the sympathy of ])o\v<‘rfnI Ira-al 
)>rinces if it (a)iild t)c iieljn'd, and he understood t,h(‘ value of brave 
and ehivairous allies in a ii(*wly-acquired l-errif.ory, fir away from 
the seat of empire, who could be trii.4cd to npliokl the antlioritv 
of the supreme, nder and s(‘rve as a cluah on one anotluT. 

The invader next overran the ]>etty ymineipalilies and tril)al 
territories in the vicinity <'f the n^altn of tli(‘ ercat I'aurav.a. He 
<*ro 9 sed the Akesines ((henab) and the Hydraoles fItavT). .sf.orrned 
blangala., the strongiiold of tlic Kalhaioi, proliahly .sifnated in 
the Gurudaspiir district, and movcii on to the Hyfhasis {Bea.sj. 
He wished to press I'orward to the (hinges valley, but liis war¬ 
worn troo])s would not allow him to go larlluT. The king erected 
twelve towering altar.s to mark tlu* nlinost limit of his ma.reli, 
and then with a heavy lu^art. retraccil ijis slcjis to tJte Jhelum. 
He sent part of liis troofis dovvn the river in a flotilla of boa.t.s under 
the command of Noarchos. The rest iought. their way tlirough 
the territory of free and warlike trilx'^ inhabui'ig the lower valley 
of the Ravi and t he flienab. ThousaniG of jx-ople, ineluding women 
and children, perished in tlio course of tin strnggkc and the inhabit¬ 
ants of one city, jireferring deatii to dishonour, l.hn'W t-hemselvos 
into the flame in the manner of the Raj[)uts wlm practised Jauhar 
in later times. 

The conqueror himself reeeivetl a dangerou.s wounrl wliiie storming 
one of Ihe citadels of Uic powerful tribe of the Malavas. The 
subdued nations uiado iircsonts of chariots, bucklers, gorriH, draiieries, 
lions, tigers, etc. Alexander next reduced the principalities of .Sind 
and sailed to the open sea (325 B.c.). A portion of tlie Mae(‘donian 
host had already been sent homo througli Afghanistrin. Another 
division, led by the king himself, trudged through the deserts of 
Baluchistan and, after terrible sufferingB, reached Babylon. The 
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rest of the troops returiKHl by sea to the north of the Tigris under 
the eomniand of Nearciios. Alexander did not long survive his 
return to Babylon, ’v^lierc he died in 323 B.c. 

Administrative arrangements made by Alexander 

The Macedonian king had no desire to renounce his new con¬ 
quests. Ho wislied to im-orporate them permanently into Ids 
extensive enij>irc. JIo formed tJie districts to the >\'(\st of the 
Hydas])Os into regular satrapies under Persian or Macedonian 
governors wlio Avero assisted, in some cases, by Indian chiefs 
like t^asigu])ia of Aoruos and AmV)hi of Taxila. Beyond the river 
he created a systxaii of ])rotccded States under vassal kijigs, among 
whom the great. Pauiava, and the king of Abhisara were the ino.st 
eminent. Macedonian garrisons were stationed in Pushkalavati, 
Taxila, and (^ther important strategic centres. New cities were 
built, mosLiy on ilic great rivers, to establish the authority of the 
conqueror firmly in the acquired territories and stiniulaic trade 
and navigation in the Land of the Five Rivers. 


Effect of the Persian and Macedonian Invasions 

'Ihe Mac(>donian })rcf{!cturos and garrisons were soon swept 
away by ('handragu[)ta Maurya, and within a few years all vestige 
of foreign <Iomination (lisai)pcarod from the Punjab and 8ind. 
But the invasions of Darius and Alexander had not boon in vain. 
The Porsinii conquest had unveiled India probably for the first 
time to the. AVestern world and established contact between this 
country and the ])eo])lcs of the Levant. Indian 8])earmen and 
archers fought under the Persian banner on European soil in 
the fifth century a.v. and quickened the interest of the peo})Ies 
of Hellas in this land of ’strange folks and surpassing wealth. 
Persian and Greek ollicials found employment in the Indus pro¬ 
vinces and made their })rcsence felt in various ways. The intro¬ 
duction of new scripts—Aramaic, Kharoshthl and the alphabet 
styled Yavavmil by Panini, is probably to be traced to this source. 
Whether some important features of the architecture of the 
Maurya period and certain plirases used in the Aiokan edicts 
are also to be attributed to their enterprise, is a highly debatable 
question. The lioM of the great king on the Indian frontier slackened 
considerably in the fourth century B.c. The arduous campaigns 
of Alexander restored the fallen fabric of imperialism and laid 
the foundation of a closer contact between India and the Hellenic 
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world. The* Macedoniati cnijiirc in tlio Indus valh'v no doubt 
perished within ii siiort time. Ihji iIk* .Mar('d()!ii,in had urFlcd 
the })olitical atoms into one unit ;nid thii.^ pa\e'l tin way for the 
more permanent union nndc'r the Maiiryas. Jda* voyau;<'s and 
(.xpeditions planned by Ak'xander \vid('ned the geographieal 
liorizoii of Ills conteinporai'ies, and op(*ned up neu lines of eoni- 
muni(^ntion and new routes lor trade anil maritime ent(‘r]vrise. 
The eolonies that the < onqueror planted in ilu* Indian hordeiiand 
do not ajipear to ha,ve been altoyetluT uiped our by the .Mauryas. 
Yavana offieials eontinued to serv(' llie e;x‘at king of .Magadha 
as they had scrveil tin* gre<it kin.: oi' K(ti,i1ana and reiNepoIis, 
and Yavana adventurers earv(*d out indejieiident kingdoms in the 
north-west wlieii the sun of .Ma^adh;' set It Oreeks it; later ages 
learnt Ic.ssons in ])hiloso})hy and rolii^i''n fr’om Indian lliiddlii'ts 
and Bhagavata.s, the Indiatis on tli'ir part imitaU'd llie (ir<‘ek 
coinage, honoured (h'eek a-1 roiKanetN and ajipreeiated llelleiiistie. 
art. d'his was due ultimately to ilie luraMU'es that. Alexander 
had adopted “t.o set little bit-s of Jleilas dowj; in the wilds ol 
Western and Fentr.al .Asia an<l on the* hanks ot \\\v Indii.s and 
the Akesines. 



CHAPTER Vr 


CJVILLSATIOS IN Tllh: HAliLY DAYS OK MAfMDIIAN ASOIONDAVCY 
Sources 

For tlio history of tlic Indian civilisation during the early period 
of Magadhan hegemony we have to turn to various sources. No 
single set of docuinonts gives a picture of the whole of India. For 
an authentic account- of the Tmlus valley and the north-western 
borderland, we have to dej)end mainly on Greek evidence. For 
the Madhya-dtsa or the U[)yier Ganges valley, and ])articularly it-s 
w'ost-ern ])art, the land of the Kurus and the Panchalas which 
was th<^ cradle and centre of Bralim^inisin, wo have to look to the 
Brahinanical SHtras and the early e])i(\ The e[)ie, no doubt, looks 
back to t.he luToie age which is coc^val with tlie later Vedic period, 
but the extant poems have a \\id(T gO()graj)hical outlook than 
the later Vedic texts. Tt is, however, significant that neither epic 
mentions the city of TVitalipiitra. Girivraja, Rajagiilia, or Vasumati 
is mentioned as the capital of Magadha. Both the epics are 
familiar with the prowess of the king of Magadha, and the longer 
poem prc-su[)[)Osos a Ma-gadhan empire. The lesser e])ic mentions 
a powerful Kosalan realm contemporaneous with Vaisdlika Nri'jias 
(rulers of Vaisali). References to Riiddhism occur in both but 
are extremely rare. Greeks and Sakas are familiar but liave no 
essential connection with the original talc. Barring the bulk of 
the didactic books and the latest ej)isodcs and cant os, the evidence 
of the epic may with confidence be utilised for our period. For 
north-east India the most useful information is to be found in 
the early Pali canon and tho sacred books of the Jainas. Stray 
notices of tlie peoples of Southern India are found in some of 
these works, but detailed information is lacking and the picture 
is dim. South India possesses a 8[)lendid literature of its own, 
but the date of the extant works is comparatively late and can 
hardly bo utilised for the pre-Mauryan period. 
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Administration 

^Neither in tlie cast nor in the wns Ttionarchy tlic oiil\' ionn 

of government in the hi^ginnine; ui our peritn.! or towards its e!os('. 
There were, no (iouhi. jiowriiiil rdjtlv in Soutii liiliar and Oudh, 
as well as in Miilva and the Piinjal), who were iiLditinL^ t-o extend 
their authority at the expense of their iHMi.i:id)onrs and build up 
true imperial Stati'S. Ihit they had to reek'in vitli free aiul war¬ 
like tribes, governeil liy tlieir o\^ n ehlers and ouniTiir the autlionta' 
ol no mojiarch. Kingsliip, again, was not everywhere td the samc^ 
type. Some of the kiiiLalonis in ea^lern India wfre tru(‘ Srunrdjyns, 
governed by rulers wlio euuid jn^tty eall I heiii'seb'es likardt or 
sole monarein In the Indus lielta, on llir other hand, we he.ve 
kings who connnandcil in w.ir hut h'fi 1lii‘ work of goveruimmt 
to a S(“!ia.t.e of lOkh'rs. The nundier ot kuivs was two, as in Sjiar'ta, 
an early instance ol (iran'ijiiij or diarrhy, so famous in Indian 
history and tradition. While Sfidras acipiiri'i] supreim' jiower in 
the lower (hinges \-alle_\, the state of tilings in th<‘ lower valle.y 
of the Indus was diOVreiit. and great political jio.ver was exercised 
by the Jiralnnanas. Tlie r'ljd of the judging liy tlie 

testimony of the ejiie, was no autocrat, lie earrieii on the a.ifairs 
of ids realm with tlie a.ssi'.lancii of tlie Sa}>}id, usually consisting 
of princes of the lilood ami ndlilary eliiers. 'I’he cir'-le of advisers 
was sometiTnes enlarged by the admission ol ['uiests and ohieials 
or rcprcsi'iitat ives of lowin’ orders like liie Among <-(.rtain 

tribes, all (hinsmen had a. right to attend the iSdhhd. t^hiel: w'as 
thus a. popular assemblv and not a eounei) ol ina.gna.tes. Keen 
in kingdoms where the popiilar assimiblx is not. niueh in evideiK^e, 
the monarch had t.o defiT t-o the whslu's of !>rahm;inas, (!lders of 
corporations and the < ominonalty. Me had to -io what- was jileasiiig 
to the people, hor i1k' effeimit discharge of his duties ho had to 
leain the Veda^ and the 'i'yraniiieal princes were not 

infrequentlv (‘xpellial from llie throne. Even in Magadha., tlie citadel 
of imperialism, liie king eonsiilted the village liiiadmen. .A dynasty 
was driven out by thi’ eiti/.eiis beoausij of its delimpieneies. 

Monarcldos were oflen hereditary and the reigning prince at 
times nominated liis successor. But oa.ses of ehmtion arc referred 
to by all our authorities, (.'hoiee was sometimes limited to members 
of tiie roval family, but on occasions seloetions were made from 
outside. A Greek wTiter toils us tliat in a certain district of the 
Punjab tlie handsomest man was chosen as king. Kingship w'ae 
no longer a monopoly of the Kshatri\'a caste, and one of the most 
powerful ilvnasties of the age w’as of Sudra extraction. 
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With the growth of kingdoms and the incorporation of new 
territory, the office of ilio viceroy and provincial governor became 
more and more important. In the eastern and north-western 
monarchies it was often held by a prince of the blood, a practice 
that was followed in later times by the Mauryaa and some of the 
Timurids. Tiie opi(; does not seem to favour the policy of permanent 
annexation of foreign iorritory. Conquered provinces were usually 
restored to the old ruling family, but when appointments to 
rulership were made from the centre, the clioice fell not on a prince 
of the blood but on military chiefs at the imperial court. These 
chiefs were not always Kshatriyas. The Kurus, for examj)le, 
appointed a Brahmana to rule over a portion of the Panchala 
territory that they had conquered, and a Kuril king gave the 
government of Ahga to a warrior who was believed to be the son 
of a Suta. In Kosala Bralimanas received districts with power over 
them as if tlicy were kings. 

Among State functionaries, the Puroliita was of special import¬ 
ance in Kasi-Ko.sala., as we learn from the Rdmdi/ana and several 
Jdiahas. A Sutra work tells us that, a single person was at one 
time the Furohiia of the three kingdoms of Kasi, Ko.sala, and 
Videha. The eka-Purohita was the priestly counterpart of the 
warrior eka-rdl. In Ihe Kiini-Pancliala and Matsya (munl.ries, 
on the other hand, the Purohita was over-shadowed by the Se.71d.pati, 
whose office v^as scarcely inferior to that of the king himself. The 
Senapati was often a prince of the blood or a- person of royal rank, 
and, like the king, had to do judicial work in certain parts of the 
country in addition to Jjis military duties. 

The most important feature of the administrative development 
of the period under review was the rise of a class of high officials 
styled mdhdmdtras, who arc unknowm to the Vedic texts and 
gradually tend to disappear after the Maurya and Satavaliana 
periods. They were charged with duties of a varied character. 
Some looked after general affairs [sarva-rihaka). Otljcrs administered 
justice {vyavaharika). A third body had charge of the army 
{send-ndyaka). Others were entrusted with the work of cadastral 
survey {rajjugrdhaha) or measuremenl: of the king’s share of the 
produce {dronamdpaka). 

In the administration of justice, the king continued to play 
an important part. It was his duty to give decisions in accordance 
with the special laws of the districts, castes, and families. But 
much of the judicial work was now entrusted to the Vydvahdrikaa 
or judges. The process of law in certain localities was, according 
to Buddhist tradition, a complicated affair. There were various 
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tribunals, set one above the other, from the court of the Vmidiaya 
nuiJwnuitra to that of the rfijan. •ludf^inonts were ])ronounee(] 
according to the liook of Customs. But the viork whicli records 
the tradition i.s of late date, and it is diflieiilt to say w Imther the 
procedure outlined in it was the special characterist ic of a particular 
locality governed by a republic, or had a. wider ajiphcatiou. lii 
criminal law the use of Ordeals is recognised. 

Seareely le.s.s important than the administration of justice was 
the protection of the j)eople from armed foes. To do this duty the 
rulers had to maintain big armies. Imiiorlfuit changes were effeet(Kl 
in military organisation by the introduction of war-elepbaiii-s as 
a regular feature of tlie figliting forces, and the cnaition of the body 
of mahamltras to take charge of the department ol' war. .Armies 
of the period usually consisted of four elements: iniaTitrv, cavalry, 
chariot,s and elephants. To those llit; later c[iic adds the navy, 
labourers, spies and local guides. Gi’oek writers reft'r Ut expert 
sailors in the Lulus delta whom tlie .Macedonians employed to 


steer their vessels down io the tKaaiii wluai tlKur own aft,empl,s 
at navigation failed. It is not im]irol>abl(‘ tliat ruiers oi the ddtaie 
regions maintained small il(^ets even latore the organisation of 
a big naval department i>y the founder of the; Maurya dynasty. 

About the ecpiipment of Indian troops in the iiftli and iourth 
centuries B.c. wo liavo fortunately a few det.ails rec.orded by Greek 
observers. Ttie Indian infantry, clad in eollon garments, usually 


carried long bows and iron-tipjied arrows made of earie. Some 
were armed with spears. They also (tarried ti t.woduindcd sr.-ord 
and a buckler of undressed ox-hide. Tlu! eavalrc' had usually the 
same equipnumt as the infantry. The chariots w,tre drawn by 
hor.ses or wild asses and carried six men apiece, oi wliom two 
were bowmen, two were sliicld-bearctrs, and two were cliarioteers. 
Epic poets refer to tlie division of tlic army into nkshauhims, 
vkims, etc., mention different kinds of battle-array (ei/aa), 
and allude to various projectiles including the kitaghnl or huiulred- 
killer Jaina writers refer to the use made by Ajatasatru of tlie 
maUsildhmtaga and ra{t]lmmmah.. The first seems to have been 
some engine of war of tlie nature of a catapult winch Ikrow big 
Stones. The second was a chariot to whieh a mace -was attacbed 
and which, running about, effected great execution. 

Greek writers boar testimony to the fact tliat m die a,rt oi war 
Indians were far superior to the other peoples oi A.sia. T eir 
failure to off-or a successful re.sistanee to foreign invaders was often 
due to an inferiority in cavalry. Indian commanders in ancient 
times pinned their faith more upon elephants than upon horses. 
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The maintenance of a splendid court, a big army and a large 
body of civil officials required money. Weak rulers had some¬ 
times to appease their (conquerors by the payment of heavy tribute. 
Some of the kings loved to hoard treasure to the amount of several 
millions. The collection of revenue was, therefore, all-important 
to the State, and sometimes strange expedients were resorted to 
by rulers to fill their treasuries. The oldest source of revenue 
was the hali, a contribution mentioned as early as the Vodie hymns. 
Balikrit, payer of (contribution, was a common e])ithct for the 
ordinary freeman in the Vedio period. The word 4idk.a is found 
by some scholars in a dubious passage of the Atharva Veda. The 
use of the revenue term bhdga is imjjliod by the name Bhdga-dugha 
applied to a high State official in the Brdhmana texts. Bhdga. 
the king’s share of reaped com, became, in course of time, the 
most important source of State revenue, and shadbhdgin, “a sharer 
of the sixth part”, a standing epithet of the king. The bhdga. 
was measured out eitlier by the village authorities or by royal 
officials at the barn-doors, or by survey of the crops, .\mong 
the most important revenue officials was the Grama-bhojaka or 
village head-man. The office was sometimes held by royal ministers. 
Bali gradually acquired the sense of an oppressive impost, and 
the collectors of bali were apparently classed with man-eating 
demons. Among other royal dues, mention may be made of “milli- 
money”, yjayable by the people when an heir was born to thc^ 
king, and taxes and octroi duties y)aid by morcliants. The ruler 
also imposed at times forced labour and claimed the right to dispose 
of forest land and unowned property. 

About the kingless States or republics our information is mainly 
derived from J-iuddhist and Greek sources, though some details 
are given by the Sanskrit epics and works on polity as well as 
the sacred literature of the Jainas. Coins and inscriptions are not 
of much help for our y>criod. The word for a republic was Sarhgha 
or Qana, but the terms were also ay)plied to religious fraternities 
and economic corporations. Like monarchies, the republics, too, 
were not all of the same type. Some were tribal oligarchies, others 
are expressly mentioned as having a democratic constitution. 
Some of these States embraced several clans, others were limited 
to single Kulas or even cities. Some were sovereign States owning 
no allegiance to any external authority. Others did homage to 
some neighbouring potentate, though enjoying a considerable 
degree of local autonomy. There were, however, certain features 
common to all. Each had its parishad or assembly which met 
in the sarhsihdgdra or mote-hall where young and old alike were 
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present. According to a high nulhority, the method of procedure 
generally adopted in tlie tribtii in(‘(‘tings \v:is not. bv voting on a 
motion. The point at issue was chtlier carried unanimously or 
referred for arbitration to a cointnitlot^ of referees, l^esitles the 
central assembly at the capital, there were local parishads in all 
the more important j)lii<-es in tlie State, '[’he cilixens lionoured an<i 
esteemed the Mahallahns or elders and held it a [)oint of duty to 
hearken to their words. Executive government, was in the hands 
of a single chief or a number of chiefs styled linjan, (iann rdjan 
or Samghamukkpa, oorre.spondiug to the Homan consul or Creek 
archon. The Rajas or Sanif/haniukhi/as were cit.hi'r identical with 
the Mahallakas or selected from tlHan. The title Hdjan was some¬ 
times loosely apydied to all Hie chief men of tlu? State, for we 
hear of 7,707 Rdjds among the LirJicftltaris, tiiough one document 
puts the figure at otH) and a daina text seems to limit the title to 
only nine. A Ibuldlii.st comnicntarv seems to suggest that the 
Rdjds ruled by turns. 'I'lic iiumlier of elderly eiti/iais eligible for 
the chief executive office yirobably lliietuated from time to time. 

Besides tlu^ Rdjan tliere \\('re otlaT runetionaiii's styled (Jpardjan 
(viec-eonsnl), Srn/ipati (gimeral), lihdvddffdnka (treasurer), €de. 
Tradition points to the oxistenee of a succession of otTiiaals for 
the administration of criminal law in the Vrijian State—tlie 
Vini^chaya mahdnultra. (ileciding magisirates), Vydi'ahdrihi 
jndge), Suiradhara (canonist), AsJi.lakidika (representative of tlie 
eight chans), S(^'r)np<iii (general), Vpardjan (vice-consul), and R(:j<in 
(consul). But the cvidenei' is late and \vc do not know how far 
the procedure was actually followt'd in our period. 

Social Life 

With the Aryan (expansion over practic'ally the whole of India, 
came a wide diversity ot social (,‘onditions. Customs not approved 
in the GangeLic Doab \^'cre admittc<l as good usage in the north 
beyond the river Sarasvatl or the sout.h Ix^yoiid the Narmada. 
Women, for exam])le, enjoyed in southern India certain y»ri- 
vileges denied to their mid-Indian sisters. Ihe in the 

south was allowed to eat in the eoirifiany of her iiusband, and 
restrictions on tlie mamage of cognates were not so strict in the 
south as in the north. Widow marriage and Levirate had not fallen 
into disuse even in the Ganges valley, and burning of widows 
was not sanctioned by the orthodox hiwgivers. But the practice 
of SaVi could not have been unknown in the north-west. In the 
epic we hear of the self-immolation of a princess born in the Madra 
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country in the Panjab, and Greek writers refer to the widow of 
an Indian commander who “departed to the pyre crowned with 
fillets by her women and decked out splendidly as for a wedding”. 
A few polyandrous marriages are alluded to in the epic, bat these 
were not sanctioned by general usage and must have been of 
very rare occurrence. 

The picitiire of the woman in the Greek accounts, Buddhist 
discourses or epic talcs does not always agree with that portrayed 
in the formal codes of law. The women of the Dharma-Sutraa 
were helpless beings w^ho w’ere always dependent on their male 
relations and were classed with properties of minors or sealed 
deposits. The women known to Alexander’s contemporaries took 
the arms of their fallen relatives and fought side by side with 
the men against the enemy of their country. The epic matron 
exhorted lier indolent son to “fiare up like a torch, though it be 
but for a moment, but smotlier not like a fire of chaff just to 
prolong life”. Education was not denied to w^omen, some of whom 
are described as being widely knowm for their know'ledge, learning, 
and dialectic skill. Buddhist texts refer to princesses who com¬ 
posed poems that are preserved in the Then-gdthd or the Psalms 
of the Sisters. In several e])ic stories w^e find references to 
svayamvara or choice of a husband by the bride herself, and in 
a famous episode of the MahdbMraia a king asked his daughter 
to choose a husband and said that he would give her the man 
of her choice. Seclusion of women was practised in certain families, 
but many of the epic tales bear w itness to a freer life where women 
laid aside their veils and came out of the seclusion of their houses. 
This was specially the case on tlie occasion of a great national 
festival or sorrow. “Women should not be slain,” says one great 
epic poet. “A wife is half the man,” says another, and adds that 

“Whene’er we suffer pain and grief 
Like mothers kind they bring relief.” 

The common people mostly lived in villages in humble dwellings 
made of thatch which were sometimes mud-plastered for fear of 
fire. Kings resided in fortified towns (pur) or cities {nagara) provided 
with lofty walls, strong ramparts, watch-towers and gates. These 
cities contained pleasure parks, streets lighted with torches and 
watered, assembly halls, dancing halls, gambling houses, courts 
of justice, booths for traders and work-places of artisans. The 
number of big cities was not large. Early Buddhist texts refer 
to six such places—Champa (near Bhagalpur), Rajagriha (in the 
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Patnadiatrict), ^ravasti (Sahelli-Mahelli), Sakota (0\idi\), Kausambi 
(near Allahabad), and l^eiiaros—as liourishiiig in the da.vs of the 
Buddha. Taxila is omiUed in this list, cither bcoauso it had not 
yet risen to greatness or heeanse ii was far away in the north-west. 
The city of Putaliiiutra wa.s founded after the death of the sage 
of the Sakya.s. One of the capital cities, that of a kingleas State, 

Is expressly nientioned as a "little wattle and daub town’ , "a 
branch township" surrounded by jungles. 

The royal rc.sidence in the BrrduTiani(«d Sutras is a niode.st 
structure prrobably built of wo()d. llndtlhist, texts reler to a palace 
of stone, but it wa.s in fairyland. They also mention buildings of 
seven storeys in height {sajila hfiuiinika pnluddu). it is suggested 
by a liigh authority that in early tunes tlie su]>erstructure. at least, 
of all dw'e.llings was either woodwork or brickwork. JInt ccrt.ain 
texts refer to workers in stone who built, houses \^'it.ll niati-rial from 
the rnins of a formiT village, 'i’he iiujierial ])alaee dcscrilied in fhe 
epic is a noble mansitui made ot stoni' and metal and provided 
with arches and roofs siijiiiorled by a thousand pillar.s. 

The inner court of the pal,ice contained jilaygrounds with flowers 
and fountains where the women anniscd themselve.s. Uttle 
princesses liad their dolls, panduililca. 'I’hcy also played with a 
ball, kanduhi, while the bo.ys sported with a ball or liockey {rltd), 
which tlicy rolled or tos.sed about. 'J’hc usual recreations ot women 
were singing, dancing and mu.sie. There was a dancing hall attached 
to almost every palace. .Men, too, arc representcai by Greek aiithor.s 
as being very fond of singing and dancing. But the. chief i.astiraes 
of knights were gambling, limiting, listening to tales of war, and 
tournaments in amphitheatres surrounded hv iilatforms for 
spectators, Buddhist tc.xls refer to aerobatic leats, eoiiibats of 
animals and a kind of primitive chess play. . , ,, 

The dress of fhe pcojile of the liidn.s valley consisted of a tunic 
made of cotton and two other pieces of stufi, erne thrown about 
their shoulders and the other twisted round their lieads. Men 
wore ear-rings and dyed their beard.s. They nsec i.inbrcdlas and 
shoes. Women of the aristocratic ehL,ss were clocked with golden 
stars about their heads and a multilnde of nceklots and ba.ngles 
set with precious gems, Girhs of ttie same c asse.s in the Gangetic 
region also wore neekltiees be,sides waist-hands and anklets adorned 
wfth bells. They were gaudily attired in linen or yellow or red 

"‘rhe early epic warrior did not feel much eompi.netion in taking 
r 'L the later epic the slaughter of animals in the manner 
rt Kshalts i» regirdecl as cruel and ghoulish. The growing 
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feeling of pity for animate beings is reflected in the exhortation 
“don’t kill the guiltless cow”, and the practice of substituting 
images of animals made out of meal for real living creatures. The 
ordinary fare of the Indians of the north-west borderland, according 
to Greek observers, consi.stcd of pulpy rice and seasoned meat. 
These were served up on a gold dish placed on a table, 'fhe drinking 
of wine was not widely prevalent except on the occasion of religious 
festivals. l’co[ile in upper Sind had a kind of Lacedaemonian 
common meal wdicro they ate in public. Their food consisted of 
what was taken in the chase. 

Social distinctions were becoming rigid, though the epic 
pliilosophcns declared that “There was no distinction of caste. 
The whole of thi.s univonse w'as divine, havitig emanated from 
Brahma)!. Created equally by the supreme, ajiirit men lia<l on 
account of theii' deed.s been divided into various castes”. The 
Greek writers note at the end of this period that the custom of 
the country prohibited intermarriage between the ca.stes. Custom 
also [iroliibitcd anyone from exorcising two trades, or from chang¬ 
ing from one caste to another. The sophist only coukl come from 
any caste. Brahmanical lawgivers dcvclojjed tlii^ theory of defile¬ 
ment and laid a ban on certain kinds of food as laarig intrinsically 
unfit for oon.siimption by tlic twice-born or upjjor castes. Others, 
when defiled by the touch of certain classes of men and women, 
w'erc regarded as impure. ’Tiie theory of mixed cast-es is jiroduced 
so as to explain the presence of new communities like the Yavanas. 
But such a theory tacitly admits that intcrinarriagc between the 
caste.s did take place, .and was legally recognised, though it was 
looked upon with disfavour by some of the law-givers. Legal 
maxims were counsels of perfection which were not always follow ed 
in practice. Greek historians refer to the matrimonial alliance 
between an Indian king and a Greek potentate. They also draw 
attention to the political activities and militancy of the Bralimanas 
in the lower Indus valley, and allude to the rise of a dynasty of 
barber origin in the valley of the Ganges. Puranic w’riters refer to 
marriages of Kshatriya kings with Sudra women and the assumption 
of royal authority by the !§iadras. Cases of intermarriage between 
castes and change of caste and occupation are also found in the 
epic. An epic king marries a Brahmapa girl. A Kshatriya prince 
is promoted to the rank of a Brahmapa. A Briihmapa warrior 
leads the Kuru host against the .Papdus and chieftains of the 
Pafiohala country. A Kshatriya prince does not hesitate to 
embrace a Nishada whom he calls his friend, and takes food from 
a Savara woman who has already served several sages. 
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Dudtihist writers ackiiowkMl^e tho existence of tlic four 
and numerous dotrraded tribes and low Irailes {kinajiiti and hlva- 
Mpa) besides nhori^iinul peo[ilos, outciistos and slaves. They 
refer to pride of birth and taboos on iiikTUiarriap:o and inter- 
dining, especially witii slave ^drls and outcasto.s. Jiut they give 
the ]>alm to the Kshatriya and, like some eyhc yioels, usually 
regard eliaracter. and not birth or ccri'iiionial purity, ns the true 
test of caste. Like the epic pt>cts again, they refer to a certain 
elasticity of caste rules in tlie inaKer of coftnuhifini, conmiensnlity 
and cliango of calling. Lrrihnianas took wives from royal houses, 
IMiu'CS, jwiests and pedlars ate together and intermarried, 
lirahmanas and Kshatriyas took to trade !ind menial work. 
Weavers became <a.r<'hers. It is (‘lear that social divisions and 
coonoituc occu[)ations did not. e.xacily coimLh*, though tiic texts 
testify to a natural ]»r(slile('tion of artisans and traciers lor the 
ancestral calling. 


Economic Condition 

As already slated, the vast majority of the ].eorae se,em i(. have 
preferred country life to residence in ‘-towns covered with dust”. 
The rural yKipuIation consisted inainlv ot ayriiailturists and ranoh- 
inen, but we have also referetiees to “(Tiift villaaes’ of ear|ieiitcrs, 
amitlis and yiottors. Towns inainly attriicted the ruling and 
commercial classes. 

The simyile rites of the Grihya SHlras, .such as tlie iarrow 
Baerifiee” and “the thre.shiiiL'-lioor sacriliee", testily to the import¬ 
ance of tlie agrienltnral y.oinihilioii. The farmers lived in villages, 
the number of w-liicli was very large in every hingiloim Villages 
were largely autonomous, though under the suzerainty of the 
kina who received certain dues that hav<. already l.eon spemfied 
above and Bometimes claimed tlie right of ayipomting the heail- 
inaii or offieials who eolleetcd the village dues tor him. Iho king s 
right to agricultural laud was probal.ly limited to a share of its 
produce. The king could remit the tithe due to the Government or 
Lke it over to anvone fe wi.shed to favour. But even royal officialu 
seripulouHly avoided encroachment upon t.he rights of the jieasant 

’'TiSrrSTf’ti'ie cultivation of lands in the north-west 
bv a wliole kinship. Each individual took what he needed out 
of the produce and the remnant was destroyed to discourage 

*,e In .U. Gnne. JtirX 

'■"'I'”" 
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and irrigation under the guidance of the headman {Bhojaka, 
Qramilca). The holdings were usually small, but largo estates 
farmed by Brahmaijas were knowm though they were very rare. 
The bigger holdings were to a great extent managed with the 
assistance of hired labour. Slaves were not kept in large numbers 
and were ordinarily employed as domestic servants, 

The householders who had shares of the village field and 
constituted the village community have been described as peasant 
proprietors, but it is not clear whether they had any proprietary 
rights as against the community or could transfer their shares 
to outsiders. Sale or gift of land was not unknown in Oudh or 
South Bihar, but the recorded cases generally refer to big estates 
owned by priests or nobles, and not to the small holdings of the 
ordinary members of the village community. 

The village peasants were a generally contented lot, and both 
men and women had the civic spirit to work for the common 
good. The result of co-operation was seen in the construction 
of reservoirs and the laying out of irrigation canals. In spite of their 
best endeavours, however, villagers could not escape famme for 
all time. The calamity, however, was not of frequent occurrence 
and, when it did come, its area was restricted. 

The rural population included, besides the village agriculturists, 
a considerable body of ranchmen who tended cattle. They avoided 
towns and villages and lived in cattle-ranches styled ghosha. 
Some of the cowboys roamed about with their flocks in forests 
and on the mountains. The herdsman was frequently employed 
to guard the royal cattle and to take the flocks of the village folk 
to the common grazing field beyond the cultivated lands. 

Handicraftsmen constituted a large part of the population both 
in rural and urban areas. The number of callings was large and 
included workers in stone and ivory and painters of frescoes. 
In some of the industries a considerable degree of specialisation 
was reached. They were also, to a large extent, localised and 
limited to particular families, for there was a general tendency 
among artisans for the son to follow the paternal calling. Eighteen 
of the more important crafts were organised into guilds {iSreni, 
Puga), each of which was presided over by a Pramukha (foreman), 
Jyeshthaka (elder) or iSresh{hin (chief). We sometimes hear of a 
Mahdireshthin or supreme chief, and Anuireshthin or deputy chief. 
Above ail the guild officials stood the Bhdn^agdrika who combined 
the post of State Treasurer with supreme headship over all the Frenis. 

It is doubtful if the full guild organisation had spread to sea¬ 
men and traders. Some of them had a Jyeshthaka (elder) or a 
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Sdrthavdha (caravan-loader) and worked in union under a l^reshthiv. 
But subordination to the lender or elder was not ale ays in evidenco, 
and merchants often plied their trade alone. 

The range of activities of sailors and inereliunts in the period 
represented by the Pali texts whose exact dale is uidiiiowii \va,s wide. 
We hear of sea-voyagos and of trading joiirney.s to the eoa.st of liurina 
and the Malay world {Sin'iinia-filiiliiii). Ceylon {Tihitra/iarni) and 
even to Babylon (Buverii). But navicators for the most jiart 
trafficked up and down the greai rivers, e.speeially the Indii.s, 
the Ganges and it.s tributaries. The jirincipal si'a-fioris wi-re 
Bhrigukacheha (Hroadi). Siirp.arak.i (Sopara, north ol Bombay) 
and pcrliajis 'i’finirali[)ti (Tamhik in West Bi'iigal). 01 the riparian 
ports, Sahajat.i (in Central India), Kausanibl on the diimna. 
Benares, Champa (ne,a.r Bhagalpiir), and lattiwiy Patalipiitra on 
the Ganges and Pattala on the Indies deserve s]>e('ial mention. 
The great inland routes mostly radiated from Benares and Sravasti. 
One grecat highway eoinieeted tin' chiel industrial and eoiiimereial 
centres of the Ganges valley with Central ami Western Asia by 
way of the pros[)eroiia eity ol Ta.xila,. .-Viiother stretched from 
Rajagriha in South Bihar by way of (Sravasti in Oiidh to the hanks 
of the Godavari. Still anol.hcr, and a far more ddlleiilt, route 
lav across the (le.sert of Kaji.ulana to the ports oi Sauvira in the 
low Indus valley and of the U|.per Deccan near the mouth 
of the Narmada. Adventurous mereliaiits were guided along this 
route with difficulty by land-pilots who kept to the right track 


bv observing tlio stars. , , • 

The chief articles of trade were silk, muslin, eiiihroidcry, ivory, 
ieweUery and gold. The system of barter had not dieil out 
altogether, but the use of coins as the medium of exchange was 
becoming general. The .standard unit ol value was llie, eofiper 
KdrsMfana, weighing a little _mure than U.i «rauis Silvev eo.iis 
were also in circulation. King Ambhi of 1 axila present 1 Al.,xai 1 ,r 
with two hundred talents of coined .silver, llie w'cight of ,e 
Karshapana also called Purmui or was a liule mmo, 

thtn 58 grains which is one-tcnt l. of that, of the N,M.n or .S«(«iim».a 

Sown to theVedie texts. The weight and relative ... coins 

seem to have varied in difFereril localities. 


Religion 


‘oT. i wiau, a. «. a Bah,™.... ou 
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ideas changed. New ones sprang into vigorous life. Popular cults 
and Leliefs obtained recognition at the hands of the upper classes, 
and humanitarian and theistic movements gathered force and 
momentum as j)Of)ular faith in animal sacrifice and barren ritual 
tended to diminish with the growth of free speculation presaged 
in the Upanishads. Outside tlie Brahrnapic.-al Holy Land, sjuritual 
leadershij) passed from the hands of [>rie8tly theologians and 
sacrificers to ascetics and wanderers 0ramanay Farivrdjaka) who 
laid the utmost stress on non-injury to living beings and the 
cessation of craving for the things of the world. 

Greek references to the worship of Zeus Ombrios (Zeus of the 
rain-storms) probably suggest that the Vedic rain-gods like Indra 
and Parjanya wore still honoured in North-West India. It is to 
be noted that the deities in question figure yiromineiitly in the 
ritual of the Gribya Sutras. Parjanya finds mention also in 
the Buddhist Sultantas, which jirobably desoribe conditions in the 
north-east, but the place of Indra was there occupied by ^akra 
who is co-partner with Brahma in the lordship over the gods. 
Braliraanical texts refer to the growing pojiularity of Vai6ravana, 
Kumara (Karttikeya), and the goddesses Uma-Raimavati and 
VnAini who are regarded as different aspects of Durga, the 
mother-goddess, consort of Siva. Side by side with these 
divinities ajipear tlie sjiirits dwelling in waters, herbs, trees, etc. 
The mention of Vai^ravana points to the influence of the 
Yaksha cult, the jiopularity of which is attested both by epic 
and Buddhist evidence. The cult of trees and of water deities 
like the Ganges is not(‘d by Curtius and Strabo, and the idea 
of the KaJpa-vrMia, the tree wliicli will give a man all ho 
wants, occurs promiiiontly in literature, including that of the 
Jainas. 

Most of the deities are now thorougldy ant.hropomorphiscd and 
become quite human in dress, talk and action. With the growth 
of anthropomorphism came the increased use of images and the 
construction of temples for daily service. Icons were known to 
the ancient people of the low^er Indus valley, and stray allusions 
to images have been traced in some Vedic texts. But the first un¬ 
doubted historical reference to image-worship by an Aryan tribe 
occurs in a passage of Curtius, who states that an image of Herakles 
was carried in front of the Paurava army as it advanced against 
Alexander. Patanjali refers to the exhibition and sale of images 
of Siva, Skanda, and Vis^akha by the Mauryas who rose to power 
at the end of our period. Temples of a primitive kind are mentioned 
already in the ^aia/patha-Brdhrria'm^ but these were not meant for 
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iconic worship. In the ojiie, hovcver, we have clear referonees to 
temples sacred to deities. 

Blood sacrifices were soinetiiiiea offered to some of the pods, 
but all our authorilio.s bear testiinoiiy to a new feelinp of iiity for 
living beings. The Malmhhrimln refci'.s to the rescue by P.iodu 
princc.s, led by Krishna, of liundreds of kinps who wore kept ior 
sacrifice in the fortress of Cirivraja “as initrhty elephants arc kept 
in mountain cave.s by tlie lion”, The (Irihi/a SiUrna jtreacribe 
rules for the stibstitution of images of meal at a .sa(Tificc for real 
living creatures. Creek and Latin observers note that Brahmanas 
do not cat the thash of animals winch iu-ip man in iiis labours. 
The remark undoubtetlly confirms tlu' Indian evidcru'c regarding 
the growing feeling of reverence lor the cow. I'he doetrine of 
Ahi'iiisd or non-iiijiirv was .s|K'cially inculeated by the a„seetic.s 
and wainierers svbo had great mlliience over the jieojile espoeially 
in Eastern India. An interesting glmipsii of the asielie.s of laxila 
is afforded by tbc account ol Cnesikrito.s who acoonifianiod 
Alexander to that city in 32G it.c. 

Among the most important religious eoneepis of the period, a 
imiminent jilace should be assigned to the iloelrines of Samsfira 
and Karma, i.c. belief in repeated transmigration and tlie Law 
of the Deed. Tlic whole world is eoneeived as a “ perpetual process 
of creation, destriiclion and re-birth lilling eternity with an ever¬ 
lasting rliytbm”, and the entire scheme is jilaced under the Law 
of A’anrm’which secures that every individual shall reaj) the Iruit 
of deeds performed in antecedent existence.s. “As a eall eoulcl 
recoeniso its mother among a llinusand kmc, so the deeds of 
the past would nut fail to find out the doer.” The oi.eralion of the 
Law mi.dit, however, bo muddied by the grace {pram,U,) of tlie 
Lord, the Ordaincr {limra, IMln), eomhmed with the loving 
faith (Bliakti) of the worshipper. Tins new doctrine is ‘c 

among others bv the Vasuilcvakas. later cal ed I h„javaUis_ They 
teach in Vasn.leva, also known as Krishna Devakiputr^ 

who is identified in an Aranvaka with Vi.shnn and Karayana. We 
have already seen that the ChJwiidafn/a Upaniahad repre.scnts urn 

be as cfficacioms as fees given to a saenfie.ng pr.o.st riic epic 
refers to him as a prince of the Satvata or Vrishiji elan of the 
Yadava tribe of Mathura who put a stop to human saerihee in 
M avenged insults to womanhood in the Ktiru country. 

HbTb further represented as preaching the doctrines of nishka^ 
Karl deed done without seeking any reward) anil loving faith 
Xlf) in a God of Grace iprasdda). The religious and phfiosoph.cal 
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views of his fo/iowers are expounded in the Bhagavad Gltd 
wdjicli forms part oi tljo sixth book of the MaJidbhdrata. Bhaktas 
of Vasudeva were knowii 1,o Pauini, and are probably to be 
identified with the worshijifiers of the Indian Herakles whose 
cult was fipccially j)opu]ar with the Suraacnas of Mathura in the 
fourth century n.c. 

Pival sects also make their appearance, the most notable being 
the devotees of 6iva, later called tiie Siva-Bhu-gavatas, Mahesvaras 
or Pa6iipat,aH. In one of the later Upanishads—the Sveta6vatara 
— Siva is tlic lord (I^a or Isfina.) of the universe—the Bhagavat 
or the Blessed One, the object of devotion to the faithful. By 
devoting oneself to him, ignorance is disf)elled, the nooses of death 
are snapped and eternal ])oaeo is attained. 

The new Ihcistic sect.^, though preserving their distinct individu¬ 
ality, did not break away altogether from Brahmanism, and 
attempts at a synthesis were made in the epics and later Kterature 
whereby the gods of the liliagavatas and the Pa^upatas or Siva- 
Bhagavatas were recognised as emanations of the supreme divinity 
of Braljinanism. This leads to the enunciation of the doctrine of 
Trimurii wJiieh, in its mature form, belongs to a later age. 

Eastern India saw' the rise of a (lass of w’andering teachers w’ho, 
though believing in the doctrine of transmigration and Karma, 
rejected tlie aut hority of the Vedas and of Vedic priests, denounced 
the blood sa(Tifj(-es that constituted so large a part of the 
Brahinanic ritual, and even denied the existence of God and 
consecpicntly the ellic'aoy of divine grace. Right conduct, they 
declared, was the way of getting out of the meshes of Karma and 
Saihsdra, and this right conduct included, among other things, 
tlie })ra-eti(“e of Ahimsd or noji-injury to living beings. 

It is a notable fact’ that the greatest of the w'andering teachers 
were, like the lord of the Bhdgavaias, scions of free Kshatriya 
clans liailing from the territory that lies on the fringe of the 
Brahmanical Holy J.-and. One of tliein, Vardhamana Mahavira, 
belonged to the Jnatrika clan of Kiin(iapura or Kundagrama, 
a suburb of Vuisall iri North Bihar. The other, Gautama Buddha, 
was a prince of the t^akya clan of Kapilavastu near liummindei 
in the Nepal Tarai. 

Mahavira and Jainism 

The parents of Mahavira were Siddhartha, a Jnatrika chief of 
Kuijidapura, and Tri^ala, a Kshatriya lady related to the ruling 
families of Vaisali and Magadha. The early life of Maliavira is 
veiled in obscurity. According to the tradition of the Svetambara 
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(white-robed) Jainas, ],e ,„„.ri..d a prnu'ess YaAodf.. IJo 

/he time the life of a [,u.us hoiiseiiolder, but forsook 

the world at the age of tiurly. ile roanud as a naked aseet, i 
everal countries o easU-n, J,ul,a and pradwod severe ,,e„anee 
or twelve years. For halnhe per,„d he lived ,u,h a nie'ndieaM. 
frmr named Gosala who s„t,se.|i,entiy left l„„, and heeame the 
foade.r of the Ajmbi sect In tlie Ihirieent!, lear .,1 his penanee 
Mahavira repaired lo the nortliern lunk nl the nier Kijiipahka 
outside drimbhikagrama, a litlle-knoun lo.-aliti ,n eastern India 
and attained the highest spiritual kneulede- railed h'rrah-jbln,,’. 
Ho was now a Kernlin (oinniseient), a Jn,.i (eoi„,„eror) aiul 
Ma/tavlra (the great liero). He heeame tl,e he ,d of a seel called 
Nirgranthas (“free from fellers”), knoni, m later times as dainas 
or followers of the Jma ((aiiKineror). for Hnrlv lears he wandered 
about as a religions teacher and died at IMva m South Ihhf.r at 
the age of seventy-two. The event is said to have h.ippened 215 
years before the Ahiurya.s and 1711 u-ars helure Yikraina This is 
usually taken to refer to 52,S n c. Hut .pts u o n |,referfed hv some 
modern scholars who rely on a Ir.idilioii iveorded iiv the' Jaina, 
monk Hemachaiidra tlial the interval heiween Malifivira's death 
and the accession of Cliandragiipta Maiirva was 1.5.5, and not, 21.5 
years. Tho latter date docs not accord with the evpheit stat.ertient. 
in some of the eaiiiest, Buddhist texts that, .Mahavirti iiredcceascd 
the Buddha. The earlier date is also liesi I w ith dilti. iilties. In 
the first place, it is at variance with the testiinonv <>1 ilein.'ieli.andra 
who places Mahavlra’s i^irvdna onlv 155 \cars hetort' (tiiandra- 
giipta Maurya. -Again, .some Jaina texts pi,me tlie, Mridna 470 
years before the birth of Aukrama and not his nmsxinn, and as 
this event, according to the Jainas, did not coincide with the 
foundation of the era of 58 u.c. allrihuled to '.'ikrama, the date 
528 B.c. for Alahavira’s death can hardly he acccfiled as represenf.- 
ing a unanimous tradition. Certain Jama writers assume an 
interval of eighteen years lietwecii tlie birth of Vikram.a and the 
foundation of tho era nttrihiited to liini, and thereliy seek to 
roeonoile the Jaina tradition aliout tlie date of Maliavira's Nirvana 
(58 -f- 18 + 470 — 540 B.o.) witli the Ceylonese date ol tlie Croat 
Decease of the Btiddlia (544 n.C.). But the siigge.stion can iiardly 
be said to rest on any relialile tradition. Mcriituiiga places the 
death of tho last Jina or Ttrlltiihkara 470 years iieforo the end of 
Saka rule and the victory and not birth of tlie traditional Vikrama. 
The date 528 B.c. for the Nirvana of tho Jnatrika teacher tan to 
a certain extent lie reconciled witli the Cantonese date of the 
death of the Buddha (480 B.c.), But then we sliall liave to assume 
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that Mahavira died shortly after Buddha’s enlightenment, forty- 
five years before the PanniTvd^m, when the latter could hardly 
have become a renowned religious teacher of long standing as the 
Buddhist canonical texts would lead us to believe. Certain Jaina 
Sutras seem to suggest that Mahavira died about sixteen years 
after the accession of Ajata§atru and the commencement of his 
wars with his hostile neighbours. This would place the Nirvdm 
of the Jaina tca<!her oiglit years after the Buddha’s death, as, 
according to the Ceylonese Chronicles, tlie Buddha died eight 
years after the enthronement of Ajata^atni. The Nirvana of the 
Tirthaiikara wo\ild, according to this view, fall in 478 b.c., if we 
accept the (Cantonese reckoning (486 b.c.) as our basis, and in r)3C 
B.C., if we prefer tlie Ceylonese epoch. The date 478 b.c. would 
almost coincide with that to which the testimony of Hcmacbandra 
leads US, and place the accession of Chandragupta Maiirya in 323 
B.C., which cannot be far from the truth. But the result in respect 
of Mahavira himst'lf is at variance witli the clear evidence of the 
Buddhist canonical texts which make the Buddha survive his 
Jfmtrika rival. The Jaina statement that their Tlrthanhira died 
some sixteen years after tlie accession of I'vimika (Ajatasatru) 
can bo reconciled with the Buddhist tradition about the death of 
the same teacher before the eighth year of Ajatasatru if we assume 
that the Jainas, who refer to Nunika as ruler of Champa, begin their 
reckoning from the accession of that prince to the viceregal throne 
of Champa, while the Buddhists make the accession of Ajatasatru 
to the royal throne of Rajagriha the basis of their calculation. 

The Jainas believe that Maliavira was not the founder of a new 
religious system, but tlie last of a long succession of twenty-four 
Tirihankaras or “ford-makers across the stream of existence’’. 
The twenty-third teacher, Parsva, the immediate predecessor of 
Mahavira, seems to have been a historical figure. He was a prince 
of Benares, and he enjoined on his disciples the four great vows 
of non-injury, trutlifnlness, abstention from stealing and iion- 
attacliment. To tliese Mahavira added tlie vow of Brahmacharya 
or continence. He also emphasised the need of discarding all external 
things, including garments, if complete freedom from bonds is to 
be attained. By following the three-fold path of Right Belief, Right 
Knowledge, and Right Conduct, souls vill be released from trans¬ 
migration and reach the pure and blissful abode {Siddha &ild) 
which is the goal of Jaina aspiration. There is no place in Jainism 
for a supremo creative spirit. The doctrine of non-injury is given 
a wide extension by attributing souls not only to birds and beasts 
but also to plants, metals, water, etc. 
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According to the tradition of tlic .lain,is, the original 

doctrine taught by Mahrnura was contained in fourteen old te.tt.s 
styled Purvns. Touarda the close of the fourth icnlury when 
a famine in South Hihar led to the exodus of an important aoetion 
of the. diiinas, headed by llliadrabrihu, to the .Mysore country, 
those that remained behind in I’atalipiitr.i I'onvoliod a eouneil 
with a view to reviving the hiioivlcilL'e of the sacred texts which 
was jiiL.ssing into oblivion. I’hi* result w.is the compilation of the 
twelve AiKjas which are regarded as the most ini|iorlanl part, of 
the .Taiiia canoti. Another council was held at N'.dalilii in (liij.ar.al. 
in the fifth or sixth eenliiry which made a fmal collection of 
the scrijit.uros and reduced them to writing. The eoniplete canon 
included not onlv the Aiii/as, but sundry otliiT treatises .stylerl 
Upunf/a, Mula SFdra, (U.c. 

The followers of Hhadrabrdiu. on their return to the north, 
refused to acknowledge the canon as dr.iwii up by their co¬ 
religionists at iioiiue wild came to he Iviioun as Scidttiharas (clad 
in white) as thev wore white g.irmeiits notuitlistaiiding the iiijniie- 
tions of Maludvlra. Those who eontinneil to loilew seriipiiloiislv 
the directions of the fatuous .Ih.alnka teacher regarding nudity, 
came to be tadled Ddidniharaa (si;y-ela,d or naked), iiie division 
of the Jaina (Ihnrcli into tliese two sects is at least, as old as the 
first eenlury a.i). Unt it may he mneli older, and .some scholars 
find in Iho'followers of ITirlva,, the Tirlliaiikara v lio iiniiiedialely 
preceded Maliavira,, the [ireeiirsors of the Svet.a iiiliaras of later ages. 


Gautama Buddha 

Among the notable contemporaries of \fah,lvira was a wandering 
teacher who belonged to the S.hkya elan of Kapilavasl.n in the 
Nepal Tarai to the north of the Basti district of the United 
PrOTince.s. His name was Siddli.krtlia and lie belonged to the 
Gautama qolra or family. He was horn in the, x'lllage of Luinhmi- 
grama near Kapilavastu about the year ii c. according to the 
system of chronology adopted iii these I'UkUis _ I he sde of hi.s 
nativity is marked by tbe celebrated Hurnmmde. Pdlar of ASoka 
Maurva He was the Hon of .‘^nddhodaTia, a Ra]a or nnblo of 
Kapilavastu, and of Maya, a princess of Ucva<lal;a, a small town 
in the giikva territory. M.ava d.ed m chdd-birlh and ho little 
Siddhartha’was brought up by his aunt and stepmot.hor P r)a]apat. 
Gautami. At the age of sixteen the prince was marriiM to a lady 
known to tradition as Bhadda Kacliehana, YaSodhara, Su .hadraka, 
Bimba or Gopa. whom some authorities represent as a niece of 
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Maya. After liis marriage, Sicldhartha grew up amidst the luxurious 
surroundings of the palace till at last the vision of old age, dise<ase 
and death ?nade him realise the hollowness of worldly pleasure. 
Jle felt povi'(‘rfuJly attracled by the calm serenity of the passion¬ 
less recluse, and the birth of a son, Rahula, made him decide to 
leave liis lujim* and family at once. The Croat Kennneintion took 
place when Siddharfcha reached tlie age of twenty-nine. For six 
years lie lived as a homeless ascetic, seeking iiislrucUon under two 
religious leacliers a,nd visiting many places including Riijagriha, 
in the Rat-na district, and Uruvilva, near Cava. At Uruvilva he 
practised the most rigid austerities only to find that they were 
of no liclj) to him in rcacJiing his goal. Tie then took a bath in 
the stream of the river Nairanjana, modern Lilajan. and sat under 
a -pipal 1re(' at moderr Hodh-Gaya. Hero at last he attained unto 
supreme knowledge and insight and iKM^ame known as the Umldha 
or the EiiliLditcned One, Tathagata (“he who had attained the 
truth’') and Sa-kya-rnuni or the sage of the Sak 3 ^a clan. 

The Kniigiitencd One now proceeded to the Deer Park near 
iSarnatii in the neighbourhood of Renaros and began to preach 
liis doct-riri(‘. For forty-five years ho roamed about a.s a wandering 
teacher and proclaiiue<l his gospel to the yirinces and ])eo])Ie of 
Oudh, Bihru' and some adjoining territories. JTe laid the foundation 
of the Buddhist Order of monks {Samjha) and received important 
gifts of groves and monasteries from friendly rulers and citizens. 
Among his coin'crts was his cousin Devadatta who subsequently 
liroke away from liim and founded a rival sect that survived in 
parts of C)udh and Western Bengal till the Gupta period. The 
Buddha is .said to liavc died at the age of eighty at Ku^iriagara, 
modern Kasia in the Gorakiipiir di.strict of the United Provinces. 
The date of his Great Decease {Parinirvdna) is a subject of keen 
controversy. If the Ceylonese tradition that 218 years intervened 
between the Parhiirrdna and tlie eonseeration of Priyadariana 
(Asoka) has aTi_y value, the date cannot be far removed from 
48() B.C., the starting-point of the famous “dotted record” at 
Canton. 

Buddha taught his followers the four “Noble Truths” {Arya 
Satya) concerning suffering, the cause of suffering, the destruction 
of suffering and the way that loads to the destruction of sorrow. 
That way did not lie either in habitual practice of sensuality or 
in habitual practice of self-torture. There was a “Middle Path” 
called the “Noble Eightfold-path”, that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, 
Bight Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right Contemplation. This 
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n^as tho path that “opanch ihc e\a‘^, h(‘st(^\vo(l mi(hTstaiiiliti^, led to 
peace of mind, to the lii|,'(ier wisdi in. to full enlielilenment, lo 
Nirvana”. Nirvana literally nieaii-i ' (lie hloiuiin out " or extineiinn 
of craving, of the (iesire for (•.xi.ilenee in all its form,"!, and the 
consequent cessation of siilferniL'. Hnt it is not mere e.xiinction. 
It is a tranquil state to he realised hy one aim "from all craving 
want was free”. 

in his last exhortation to his ilisc-iples just on the eve of his 
death, the Hiidilha said, "Oeeay is inherent, in all eonqionenl 
things. Work out your salvation with dilicenee (npidiiiada).'' 

Tlie striving for salvatimi requires in the iirsl jilaee the ohservanoc 
of the ^ilas or Moridities. that, is to say, aliandonnunit of killing, 
stealing, ineonfinenee, falsehood, slander, luxury, hankering for 
wetilth, yicrformanee of flood saeriiiaes, the worship of IIk' ,Sun. 
or of Brahma and sundry other pra.iaiui's. The next. re(]uisit.e is 
Sam/idhi or eoneenlralion, and liiially I’nijiul or iirsiglit. 'fhese 
ultimately load to Hatuhudhi (etilighletniHait) and Sirmmt. 

(_Thc Buddhists shared with their fellow.eountryinen ol other 
persuasions, inelnding the Itratinianieal Hindus and 1 he. .la.mas, the 
belief in Smiimm (iransmigrationi and Kiiniid (retribution for 
the deed done), kike the dainas, they rejee'ed the aiilhorily of the 
Vedas eontieinned blood sa.eritiees, diaiieil or donhied the existence 


of a supreme creative spirit., and ineiile.ited revereiiee tor .saints 
who, from tfieir point ol view, all.amed to siipreiiio knowledge. 
But unlike the followers ol the diiatrika teaiher they did not 
acknowledge a piTinaiient entity or an iiiiinorlal soul, were not 
convinced Of the eilieaey of discarding garments, and considered 
rigid penance t.o lie as ii.scless as indiilgenee in sensiiid jileasurc. 
The disciples of .Vlalifivira on the other iiand, (aidowed even jihints, 
metals water and air willi souls and gave a ivide e.xtensinii to 
the doctrine of noii-violeneo. Tli.-y considered all e.xlernal t.hingB, 
including garments, to l.e an impi-diment, to .spiritual progre.ss, 
and believed that the ideal man should lead a life ol ngid austontiee. 
puttinn up with all sorts of torments and tril.ulations, never 
seeking any relief. The saints and prophets ol .lainisni were of a 
different type from ti.e saints and prophets of kuddhi.sm, and 
the Jainas did not altogether dispnn.se with the worship ol the. 
old deities or the services of ttie Brahmanas. J 


Buddhist Scriptures 

The unanimous tra.iition of all Buddhist schools records that 
shortly after the death of the .Ma.stcr a great Council (SangU^) 
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was held at Rajagriha to compile the Dharma (religious doctrine) 
and the Vinaya (monastic code). A century later a dispute aro.se 
regarding the code of discipline as the monks of Vai&li wanted 
a relaxation of the rules in respect of ten points. A second eouncil 
was eonvoked at VaiSali which condemned the ten heresies and 
revised the scriptures. A fresh condemnation of heresy is said 
to have taken place in the reign of A§oka Maurya, under whoso 
patronage a third council was summoned at Pataliputra hy a 
learned monk, Tissa Moggaliputta, 236 years after the death of the 
Buddha, to make a final compilation of the scriptures. The 
council of Pataliputra was probably not a plenary assembly of 
all Buddhists, but a party meeting of the school of VibhajjaviMins. 
A fourth council was held under Kaiii.shka which prepared elaborate 
commentaries {Upadeij Madras and YibJmshd Sdstras) on the 
sacred texts. This council was also not a general a8.sembly but 
probably a gathering of only the Hinaydnists of Northern India. 

The tradition about some of the earlier councils is not accepted 
by all scholars. But the unanimity of tradition about the first two 
assemblies and Asoka’s decrees against heretical monks indicate 
that there must’ have been a substratum of truth behind the 
stories narrated by the Chroniclers. Tiie canon as we liave it at 
present may not be as old as the first or even the second council. 
One text, the Kailidvatthu, is admittedly a work of the third century 
B.c. J^ut quotations from scriptures in the Asokan edicts, and 
references to jiersons well read in the sacred texts in inscriptions of 
the second century b.c., suggest that works on doctrine and 
discipline were current before the rise of the Maurya and Sunga 
dynasties, though such works may not be exactly identical with 
any of the extant texts. According to the Ceylonese tradition, 
the sacred texts and commentaries were \vTittcn down in books 
in the first century B.c. during the reign of King Vattagamani 
Abhaya. In the fiftli century a.d. the texts, as distinguished from 
the commentaries, came to be known as Pali. The use of the 
term Pali to denote the language in which the texts were written 
is not warranted by any early evidence. The language was called 
Mdgadhdndm Nirutii or the idiom of the people of Magadha, 
which was probably a dialect spoken in Magadha in the early 
days of Buddhism and which had ceased to be the current speech 
in the days of A^oka who used a somewhat different idiom in 
his inscriptions. 

The Pali Canon is divided into three Pitakas or baskets, viz. 
the SuUa, the Vinayay and the Abhidhamma. The first consists 
of five Nikdyas or collections of Suttas or Suttantas, i.e. religious 
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discourses. The second contains nilc.s of nionaslic discipline, and 
the third contains disquisitions of a philosophical character. The 
fifth Nikdya of the Sutta-Pitaha includes tlie famous Uhtunmapada, 
the psalms of the brethren and of the sisters {TlimiyiUhd and 
Therigathd) and the still more cehbraled Jdlakas or Huildhi.sl. 
Birth Stories. The e.xtant Jdtahi cotninenlarics bilonc to a ]ieriod 
much later than the rise of the Maiirva dynasty, liul the oi'lijinal 
stories are fairly old and are often illustrated in bas-reliels of 
the second and first centuries ii.(\ The\ «cre app.irently not so 
well-known in the second as in the first cent m y n (t. I'he JiUalca^ 
belong to a class of literature which foreshadows the epic, and 
there are indications that the ej>ic itself was assummg cohercuit 
shape during the early days of tin- Magadlian ascend.tney. 


The Beglnirings of Epic Poetry 

In Vcdic literature we come across lays ui praise ol heroes 
and tales about the deeds ol princes and .sages. I lic.se hero-lauds 
(gdihd ndrdiavisi) and naiTativc stones tdl.liydiiii) loriiied an 
important feature of great .saeritices like the (royal 

consecration) and the Asvumedhn (hor.sc-sacnfice). In the horse- 
sacrifice, a priest recited the panplam dtliiiniia (cm ling naiT.ilive) 
and tales of ancient kings, wliile a Ksliatriy.. lute-player {virid- 
gdthin) sang to the lute cxtenqiorr versos which rcicired ui victories 
connected with the sacrilicer. Among such .sacrillcers were many 
kings of the Kuril and Ko.sala realms. It is, therefore, not sur- 

prismg that some of the most fanious lays and tales lound m 

the Vedic texts eeiebrated the hencvolcuce ami prowess of Kuril 
kings Uke Parikshit and .Janamcjaya, aiaN.I Ikshvaku and Kosalaii 
monarchs Uke Hariscl.andra and IMr.i Atnara. Ihe narration o 
the Akhyana of the Ikshvaku llarikci.aiidra ion.ied a par of 

the ritual of the and another 'dc of the same auri icc 

was connected with an important c|iisodc of Kmu hi.story. Ih 
popuLrity of such stories is attested by Huddln.st scriplures, and 
the Buddha strongly reprobated the practice ol narrating taks 
of kSs of S ami of terror, in which certain Brah.nauas and 

even ascetics indulged. Some of the ^ 

and tales centred round l^es Z 

extant Vedic texts, 

son Kama of t*'® bas-reliefs of the second century n.c. 

gatMs and i, Jse known to the JdUika gdthas 
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the confused legends about the Indian Heraklos .and Pandia. 
Moreover, it is nlluried fo by the grammarians Panini, Katya vana and 
Patafijali. The last-mentioned writer also shows some acquaintance 
witli the Kishkindhya episode of the Rama story. It is, however, 
difficult to say when the ballads about Rama’s adventures or 
the PanduH* victory first assumed the form of a fiilbfledgod heroic 
Kuvya or e])ic. The names of Valmiki and Vyasa, son of Par.asar.i, 
the reputed autijors of the Jidrndyana and the Panclu epic, (he 
Mahdbhdratn, seem t-o occur in certain later V^edic; or Vodahga 
tCN'ts. Jhit the first dated reffTcncc to the Hdmdyana as an epic 
is contained in the works of Buddliist and Jaina writers of the 
earliest eentiirics of the Christian era. Rut even then it contained 
only 12,000 verses, i.e. only half of its present size. The MaM- 
blidrota is first- mentioned by A.4va]avana in his Orihya Sdtra and 
by Panini in his Ashlddhydyl. It was admittedly at first only 
about a quarter of its present size, 'iflie complete Afahdbhdrata 
of l(Ki,0()0 verses is mentioned for the first time in an inscription 
of the Gupta jieriod. By the sixth century a.d. the fame of both 
tlie epics had sfiread to far-off (‘ainbodia. Roth t})(^ j) 06 ms contain 
a good deal of j>seudo-cpie or didactic material which came to 
be included at a com})aratively late date. Th(‘ genuine (ipic refers to 
a powerful Magadlian military State with its capit.al at Girivraja. 
’Diore is no referenee t-o l\ataliputra. This j)robably points to a 
date before the later Hiiryahka-Saisiinaga kings for the early 
epic. Tlio age of the (‘])ie cannot be pushed much farther back 
because the knowledge, however inadequate, of Southern India 
beyond the Godavari, and of Eastern India beyond the land of 
the Pimdras and the Vahgas, betrays a geographical outlook that 
is distinctly widcT than that of the entire Vedic canon and the 
early Rurklliist Nikayas. Of the two ancient Sanskrit epics the 
Rdmdyana is alluded to in, and was probably comjdeted before, 
the extant Mahdhhdrata. But while the Mahdbhdrnta was known 
to A^valilyana and Panini, there i.s no similar early reference to 
the Rdmdyana. The latter epic, moreover, mentions Janamejaya 
and “Vishnu who upraised a mountain with his hands”, i.e. 
probably Krishpa. The latest books refer to Vasudeva of the 
Yadu family and his close associate, the incarnation of Nara, 
i.e. Arjuna. 

The nucleus of the Rdmdyana is the story of Rama, the eldest 
son of Da^aratha, a prince of the Ikshvaku family of Ayodhya in 
the Fyzabad district of Oudh. The prince married Sita, the daughter 
of Janaka, king of Videha in North Bihar. Owing to a palace 
intrigue, the Ikshvaku j)rince had to leave his home and go into 
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exile for a. period of foiiiUrii mmin He rc]iairi'd lo llic Dandiiloi 
forest, in tlie Deccan willi his wife .mil iaiiliful hair iiroilier laik.sh- 
mana. 11c dwelt: for .some nine on the h.iiihs of the tlodavari in 
Paficliavali, vliicli is usiiiilly identified wiih Na,..il; Here lie came 
into conflict with the /ii/Wm.sa' or eannihal ildettaiiis who were 
a source of distiirhanci' to the ]icaeehil hermits of the locality. 
Among the hostile chicft.uiis were .some persons elo.sely related to 
Kava.iia, the mighty king ot Laiik.a |( 'e_\ hni). d’l.al poteiiiate sought 
to avenge. Ins injurtal reiations hy eairum: oil Sitri, wiie of It.ama, 
to liis island hoimo In tlicir disliess, tlie IksiiMlhii prinei's athed 
tlieniselves wit.h Sugriia. li.uinni.ln and otlnT ninnkcy ehiet.s ot 
Kislikindhya in the fieli.iry distriet of .sfoutli India and crossed 
over to Dahka. d’hey killed the /e7/..s/aesa king wilh most ot Ins 
elan and I’eseiied the jinneess .Sita, .\s tiie |ieriod ot Kama s exile 
W'aa now over, lie returned vvilli his u de and lirollier to .Ayoilliya 
where, he was warmiv received hy Ins haltdirolher ltiia,rat.a iit 


whose tavour lie luul !K‘en made lo iidinijuisli his iigiits Mean¬ 
while peo]ile came to (|Ueslioii Hie propriety ol taking hack a 
princess wlio had long been kept coiilincd by a Itdk^hiisa king. 
To silence tlie mirea.soiiable clamour of the inullitudc, Kiinia liad 
to banish his faitliliil consort, tlie ideal of Indian womanhood. 
The duty of a lldjil, acMordmg lo Hindu notions, was always t.o 
plea.se his subjects who were his “children”. 'I'hc virtuous ro\a.l 
lady found a shelter in the hermitage of Valmiki. wlierc.slie gave 
birtli to the twins, Ku.sa and Lava, wlio suli.scqueiiHv return-d 


to their aiicc.st.ral home, and .succeeded to their lieritagc. 

It is difticult to say if there is any kernel of historical Iriitli 
uiiderneath tliis tale ol a |)rincc's aiheiilurcs m the land of 
eannibals and monkeys. Hiuna and Sinl are names met with in 
the Vedie literature, though not always as appelkoloii.s ol human 
being.s. They are, however, in no way coimecled m tlie \edic 
texts will, the illustrious lines of Hie Ikshvdku.s or the \ idchas. 
The name of Kavana is ah.solutcly unknown l.o i.raliiii.uiie.i or 
non-Brahmanieal literature till we ct.mc to Ihc c,.ics themselves 
or to works like Hie KaiUilh/a ArthmUtra, which show ae.pMint- 
anee with tlie epics. It is. liowever, po.s.sible that Iksluaku princes 
plaved a leading Jiart in the colonisation of the, lar Sou h oi In i ., 
as names of Ikshvaku kings figure pronuncnt.lv < 
inscription,s of .Southern India. Whether the lumiu of Ikshavku 
was first populari.sed in the .south by i.nnces irorn Ayoclhva or 
bv followers of the ^akya teacher of Kaiiilava.st u, who also chuined 
Ikshvaku de.scent, must remain an open quc.stion. 

The kernel of the MaUbhdraUi seems to be the victory of 
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Pandus, helped by Krishna and the Panchalaa, over the Kurus 
proper, the sons of Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, a king mentioned 
already in tlie Kdthaha recension of the Yajur Veda. The epic is 
often mentioned as the “tale of victory” {Jaijandma itihdsa). Of 
the loading figures on the side of the victors the name of one, 
Krishna, son of Vasudova and Devaki, is mentioned in the 
Chhandogya Vpanishad and the latest book of the Tailtinya 
Aranyaka. In the later text he is identified with the god Vishnu 
or Nariiyana. The name of another victor, Arjuna, is alluded to 
in the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajur Veda and the ^atopaiha 
Brdhmana. In the lirdhmana he is identified with Indra, and in 
the ej)ic he is the son of Indra. Rut the Brdhmana identification 
of Arjuna with indra is on a ]iar with the identification in the 
Aranyaka of Va.sudcva, i.e. Krislma, son of Vasudova, with Vishnu, 
and ciinnot be adduced to support the view that he was from 
llie beginning nofliing but a Rrahmanic god. The ruin of the 
Kurus is hinted at in the Chhandogya Vpanishad and one of the 
Sranla Biitras. Among their prineijial enemies were the Srifijayas, 
and the Kuru liostility to this people is alluded to in the ^atapatha 
Brdhmana. 

According to the story related in the Mahdbhdrata, King 
Vichitravirya, of Ha.stiiia,jiura, in the Kuru eountry, identified 
with a place in the Meerut district, bad sons named Dhritarashtra 
and Paiidu. Dhritarashtra was born blind and hence Pandu 
succeialcd to the throne. He died in the lifetime of his elder 
brother, leaving five sons, Yudhishthira, Bhimasena, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva. Dhritarashtra had more than a hundred 
children, of w'hora the el(le.st was Duryodhana. The sons of Pandu 
married Draiipadi, daughter of the king of Panchala. The third 
prince, Arjuna, married also Subhadra, sister to Krishna who 
belonged to the powerful Yadava confederacy of Mathura and 
Dvaraka (in Kathiawar). The Pandus claimed a share of their 
paternal kingdom. They were given the Khandava forest to the 
south of the Kuru kingdom, where they built the stately city of 
Indraprastbn near modern Delhi. At the instance of Krishna they 
overthrew Jarasandha, the powerful king of Magadha, who was 
seeking to ostablisli his own supremacy. The Magadhan ruler had 
carried off hundreds of princes as prisoners to the fastness of Girivraja 
with a view to offering them as victims in a horrid rite. The Pandus 
now effected conquests in all directions and laid claim to the rank 
of paramount rulers, performing the Rdjasuya, which was now a 
sacrifice of imperial inauguration. The prosperity of their rivals 
roused the jealousy of the sons of Dhritarashtra. They invited 
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Yudhishthira, the eldest anioii'^ tlu^ Pandii iirinee.s, to a game of 
dice, secured his dol'cat, and soiiclit to eiialave Dniupiidi. The Patidii 
queen was dragged to the o])cii court and tliere snbji'cted to the 
grossest insults. The Pandus «ere iie.xt sent into exile lor a jieriod of 
thirteen years, At the end of the |ieriod the ti\ e brothers demanded 
the return of their kingdom but met ttitli a refusal. Thereu[)on the 
rival cousins engaged in a deadly conlhct on the lield of Kurnkshotra. 
The Kurti host, led by lihishma, Drona, Kariai and other mighty 
warriors, wtis destroyed, 'fht* Pandus a i! It their tdlit's, tla' Ptinelialtts 
and SrihjaVciH, also snlVen'd terrible loss(‘,s, but I hey sneceeded 
in gaining back tbolr kingdom. 

Although there is no elettr reference in the exbinl- I'edie te.vts to 
the battle of Ivurnkshetra, we have distinct liinis in some of the 
iird/twunas’, IJ‘jHiTtishnds and Stfifiln Silha'^ oi the hostility ladueen 
the Kurus and tlu^ Siihjayas, the dis.isters Ilirealeiiing the Kurus 
and their final expulsion irom Kiinikslietra. ilia' name Pfiiidu 
is not mentioned in Vedie lili-ralnre, but, we have releicnees to 
Arjuna, Pariksliit and Jaiiaiuejaya, and llie tirst two iiav(* already 
been deified in some of the later V<aiie texts. Tiial. the Pfindns 
were a. historic tribe or elan is proved by (be lestimon\ ol Ptolemy 
in wlio.se time they ocenpied a portion ol 1h(‘ Piiiijab. 

Both the Kurus and the I’fiiidii.s are freipieiilly re[ireseiiled hy 


ejiic banks as rdolating the knightly code of iioiioiir. The uncliival- 
rous deeds of the Pandus are often atlribnled by the Kuril 
chronicler to the instigation ol Krishna, just as the misdeeds ol 
Aiafasatru are asiTibed by Uiiddhi.st writers to Dcvadalta, the 
schi.smatio cousin of the Buddha. The Buddha liini.self is accu.sed 
bv Pnranic clironiclers of having l.egi.ilcil llie dianons. 1 he 
Bhagavatas, the followers of Krishna, were no(, regarded as quite 
orthodox even in the time of Siiiikaracliarya, and that may account 
for the attitude that a section of the Kiirii hards adopleil towards 
the Yadava chief, whom tlicy regarded as a rr„ty„ (out side the pale). 
It is difficult to believe that the great, poets philosophers and 
devoted worshijiiiers who iiroduccd the Bfetr/aaarf and hud the 
utmost stress on the virtues oidamxi (self-restraint , Ujaya 
tion) and apruwtdn (vigilance) in an inscription oi he seeoni ee .tury 
ii c could have been aware of the dark ileeds that arc attnbu ed 
to their lord and his closest assoeiales in balile-songs that find a 

to their 0 rn,at some of the hattlo-book.s were revised 

STlater peri;i is proved by references to the Yavanas and the 
Purana-Samhitd, a collection ot ow lepen 
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traditional account of high-souled kings and pious sages, of dutiful 
wives and beautiful maids. We have charming and edifying stories 
like those of b'akujitala apd Savitri, of Nala and fibi. Side by side 
with these wo have tho thrilling lays of Amba and Vidula. In the 
first book the epic claims to bo a iSdsIra or authoritative manual 
laying down rules of conduct for tho attainment of trivarga or 
the three great aims animating all human conduct, Dharma (moral 
and religious duties), Artha (material wealth) and Kama (pleasures 
of the flesh). Finally it claims to bo a MohaJta-idslra pointing tho 
way of salvation to mankind. Manuals of a didactic cliaracter are 
chiefly found in tho later book.s. Among the religious |ioems tliat 
form part ol the e])ic, the mo.st famou.s is Bltagavad Gild or tlie 
“Song of tlie JjOrd ”, wliich constitutes the bed-rock of Hindu theism. 



^n.\i*Ti':i: \ II 


Ciian(lra(;uj)ta Maur5?a 

In .J2(i li India, was facad willi a ri'isis 'I'ha JiiijK'rial aiafwn ot 
Magadha aii(i llic ni'igli})()U!'i!i:^ |iru\inri's ua^ worn by a king 
who was “dc*(C‘st(*d and lirld (‘li(’a|t b_\ his own jxaiplc'. I’lio 

Land ol’ the Livn Itivrrs wa.s ovciriin l»y ihc Macadonian^ and allied 
peoples iroin t-lu^ West who re>oi\ed 1o iii''or|iorale i! [x'rnianontly 
into their growing empire. Alexander, the great leader of the 
invading bands, withdrew, it is triua to tin' of l>ab_\ion in 
Mesopotamia, wliore he died in i: c I'liihpjios, the satraj) 

whom he had ajipointa-d to go\'ern the WestiTii rnnjab, met liia 
doom in 324 b.c. Hut the surviving rumnianders, who met to 
partition the Maeedonian empire in 323 n c. and again in 321 n c., 
had no desire to withdraw altogether from the eompiered territories 
in the Indian borderland, d'lio eivil government of the distriets 
to the east of the Indus had to be loll virtually ;ii the iiands of 
Indian princes. Alacedoinan g(iveniors wen.* retained in tiie 
trans-Indus sairapios, aiai an (dlucr, named IvudeniO', was a]i[)ointod 
to command the garrison in the Western 1‘imjab after the murder 
of Phdipjios. The successors ol Alexandc-r were, however, torn by 
internal dissen.sions and had to r<'(‘all siane of Ilnur commandants 
in India. The iiidigenou.s jiopuiation had, in tie* meantime, found 
a leader wdio know how to lake advantage <3 the disuni(jn and 
the thinned ranks of the foreign invader;^ and .sfiake the yoke 
of servitude from the neck ’ of hi.s falinwland. 

Signs of disaffection against foreign rule appeared in the Indian 
borderland as early as 320 u.c. when tlie Macedonian king was still 
in the Punjab. A formidable ri.sing followed in the lower Indus 
valley which was foinouted by the Hrahmana.s of the locality. 
But all those insurrections seem to have been crushed, and the 
hand of the invader fell heavily on the instigators. lietribuUon 
came quickly and, if tradition is to be believed, it wa.s a Taxilian 
Brahmapa named Chanakya or ivaiitilya who raised to power 
the great avenger to whose mighty arms “the earth, long harassed 
by outlanders, now turned for protection and refuge”. 
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The new Indian leader was a young man who bore the name 
of Chandragupta. He is described by Justin as a man of Iiurnblf; 
origin who was prompted to aspire to regal jiowcr by an omen 
significant of an august destiny, iimuediateiy after an encounter 
with Alexander Jiimseif. Tlie visit to the Macedonian king is 
referred to by Idutareh as well as Justin, hut, strange to say, 
some modern writers emend tbe text of Justin and j)ro]jos(< to 
read “Nandnim” (Nanda) in place of Alexandrum (Alexander). 
Such conjectural emendations are hardly justified. Tiiey mislead 
the unwary student of Mauryan antiquities. 

The family to which tiie young loader belonged is named Maurya 
by Indian wrif ers, and is idenf ified by some with the tribe of Moricis 
mentioned by the Greeks. Aca-ording to one tradition (lie designation 
is derived from Mura, tlie mother or grandmother of Chandragupta, 
who was the wife of aNarida king. Mediaeval ej)igra})li.s, on the other 
hand, ropre.sent the Mauryas as Ksliatriyas of tlie solar race. 
Ruddhist. writers of an early date also knew tliem as memhers of 
the Kshatriyn. caste and referred to them as the ruling clan of 
the little re})ul)li(‘ of ihj)])lialivana, probably lying between Rum- 
mindoi in the Nepalese 'Jarai and Kasai in tlie Gorakhpur district, 
in the days of the Ruddha. The cognomen Vruhala a.p[)lied to 
Chandragupt'a in t.he Sanskrit jiiay called the J/ar/rf7/Y//.-6//.a,sY/ does 
not invariably mean a man of SMra extraction. It is also ii.sed 
of Ksliatriyas and others who deviated from rules enjoined in 
Ikahmanical scriptures. That Cliandragujita did deviate from 
Ilrahmaiiiea! ortliodoxy is proved by lii.s matrimonial alliance with 
Seleukos and the jircdilection shown for Jainism in liis later years. 

Tlie Maurya clan was reduced to great straits in the fourth 
century b.c., and tradition avers that Chandragupta grew up 
among peacock-tamers, herdsmen, and hunters. While still a lad 
he met .\lexander in the Punjab, but, having offended the king 
by his boldness of sjieeeh, and orders being given to kill him, he 
saved himself by a speedy flight. In the jilacc of his refuge he 
is said to have been joined by a personage w ho had left his home 
in Taxila. This was the famous Chapakya or Kautilya, who went 
at first to Putaliputra but-, being iitsultcd by the reignuig Nanda 
king, repaired to the Vinclhya forest where he met Chandragupta. 
With the help of treasure found underground he gathered an army 
for the young Maurya. Greek and Latin writers do not mention 
Kautilya but allude to Chandragupta’s encounter with a lion 
and an elephant, which accords well witli his residence in the 
Vindhyan wilds, and refer to the collection of a body of armed 
men who are eharaeterised as a band of robbers by some modern 
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historians. .But the ori<,'inal e.xpression iiseil liy .!u>tiii. to whom 
we owe the aceount of Ihe rise of ('|i,inilrui;ujiia, li.i.', tlic .sense 
of “mercenary soldier” as well a.s that of 'T'ohher’'. The former 
sense is in consonance with ,Inina tradition. 

Having collected an army, (’liandr,iLm|ila ' .-olieiled the Indians 
to support his new sovereignty", or. aerordiiiL' to anollier inler- 
pretation, “in.stigatcd tlie Indians (o o\ertlirinv the exisliiic 
government”. Tkfretij'it'r [ihimh l he wi'it! to war willi tlie pi'eieet.s 
of Alc.xarider and fought vigoroii.sly with them. ('Iiaiidraen|i1ii 
acquired the throne wlieii Seleiihos, a eeneral of .Mexander, wa.s 
laying tlic Ibunihitions of has future L'lratne.ss .Seleuho.s ohtained 
as his sliaro of Alexander's enipiri' the salr,i|n ol Halodon, first 


after the agrei'mciit of Triparadeons (Hdl no.) and allerwards 
in 312 n.C., front vvliieli year liis era is dated. In 3tHi n o. lie assumi.‘d 
the title of king. As Chandraen|ila had ,ie([uireil the throne wlioii 
Seleukos was on the threshold of his eareer. liis aeeession took 
place certainly before 30(1 ii.o. and proliahly helore .512 no. It 
may have taken iilaee even before 321 loo. The l!nddhist tradition 
of Ceylon liuts the date ](;2 ye.ir.s alter the I’m niirnhia of the 
Buddiia, i.c. in 3S2 ii.o. if we take odd no. to he the yciii ol tlie 
Great Decease and 32d n.o. if we preler the Canloiieo' dale ISti n o. 
for the deatli of the Buddha. Tlie earlier dat-e is opposed to Greek 
evidence and is eiearly untenahle. The dale 321 no. aeeords 
with the testimonv of Greek wriii'is. 

A Jaina tradition li-xcs the dale of Chaiidrauupla’.s access on 
at 313 n.c. It is, limvever, difiiciilt to reeonc.le tliis tradition witli 
the statement of the Buddliist chroiiielers of Ceylon and Burma 
that the coronation of Asoka took place 2d + -7 (or _S) , I -.i.i or 
5(5 years after the accession of Chandr.ignpla, The I'liranas agree 
witii the Buddhist chronicles in assigning a pi nod ot 2d years 
to Chandragujita. They give a smaller figure, 2o instead of the 
28 of the Buddhist clironiclers of Ceylon and the (.1 the i hromi li.rs 
of Bunna, for tlie reign of Bindusara and ignore the interval between 
the accession and coronation of Asoka. But, as pointed out by 
Smith they assign 137 years to the Maury a dynasty. 1 he total 
of the lengths of reigns, according to the I mju ) urana, ‘■b 
only 133 . The difference of four years may be iiccountcd for by 
the period of interregnum before the formal coronation ol ASoka. 
That emperor, in the thirteenth Hock E< ict, mentions certam 
Yavana (Hellenic) kings as being alive. Hus must liave b^n 
written aLr the twelfth year from his coronation, wlien 
rescripts of moraUty to be written apparently for the &st time^ 
ITong these Yavana kings there is no reference to D.odotos I 
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of Bantria, who rose to power in the middle of the third century B.c. 
Magas of C^Tenc, one of the kings named by Asoka, died, 
according to the best authorities, not later tlian 258 b.o. His 
successor, Dcmetrios tlie Fair, is said to have met his death in 
that year. If 258 B.c. is the latest possible date for the thirteenth 
Rock Edict, tlic coronation of A^oka must have taken place certainly 
not later than 269 n.o. Ti)c accession of Chandragupta must have 
taken place, according to Buddhist evidence, not later than 269 + 
55—324 n.c. and, according to the Puranic statements, not later 
than 269 + 25 -1-24=318 n.c., or, including the period of intorregmim 
before A^oka, not later than 322 B.o. 

In the account of the rise of (Jhandragupta given by Justin, 
we are expressly told that the young Indian leader was stimulated 
tn aspire to kmgsliip by an incident that happened immediately 
after his flight from the camp of Alexander in 326 b.o. The use 
of the term deindc (“thereafter”, “some time after”) in connection 
with the war again.st tlie jjrefeots of Alexander suggests that the 
aequies{;once of Indians in a change of government and the estab¬ 
lishment of a new sovereignty is quite distinct from the war with 
tlic Macedonian prefects. There was an interval between the two 
events, and the Macedonian war came some time after the change 
of government among Indians. 

In the Sanskrit play, the Mudrdrdkshasa, too, the destruction of 
the MlecJichha (barbarian) cliioftains and troops follows the dynastic 
revolution in the interior of India. In 321 b.c. the Macedonian 
governor of Sind had already been forced to retire beyond the 
Indus, and no new satrap had been appointed in his place. The 
successors of Alexander in 321 b.c. confessed their inability to 
remove the Indian Rajas without royal troops under the com¬ 
mand of some distinguished general. The abandonment of Sind, 
the complaint about the inadequacy of troops, and the wholesome 
respect for the power of the Indian Rajas, must have been due 
to new developments in politics. Greek military power to the 
east of the Indus was virtually extinguished as early as 321 b.c. 
The result could not have been due to Ambhi, the Paurava, or 
any potty Raja who had once acknowledged the Macedonian sway. 
Had they been instrumental in freeing their country from the 
foreign yoke, they and not Chandragupta and his band of mer¬ 
cenaries would have been mentioned by Justin as the great 
liberators. Moreover, if the destruction or expulsion of Greek 
commanders had already been effected by Ambhi or the Paurava, 
then whence had come the prefects against whom Chandragupta 
went to war and fought so vigorously, as narrated by Justin ? 
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THE AIAUKV'A EMEIliE 

iKif in ('011 nor I ion witli 

ini'l 1 i'i[i.ir;ulf‘i-;os lint wo luivo 
uiIoiiKN, till' \:u,ui:i ooininanilanl 
k to In'-', [Ho-i up to about 1117 li.c. 
Hint ol lu-^ Inilian oolloaL'ul'^ lloo^ 
not prec'lmlo the possihilily of tlio .is-uimpii,,,, of so\or'oiontv bv 
Chandragnpta in the lower Indus lalloy oi i],,. plains and upiamis 
of the Indian inferior sonio time belore Hl’I ii c 

Tradition avers that in overthrow iiu; the iiiupiiious rule of the 
last Nanda, (’hiuidraeiipta was areatli helped l,\ ihi' Hraliiuaiia 
Kautilya or Clianakya who Ikhwiiu' his cine! nmiislor. \ (hn-cl 
attaek on the heart ol the Manila empire o said to haie tailed 
Next lime idie young Maiirya is said to lia\e eiunini'iieed from 
Ihe frontiers and met with siieecss. 'I’he \anda troops, led Im the 
general Bhadrasrda. were defeated with ereal sianehti r, and Cham 
dragupla seized flic sovi'reignl \' ol l*at alipii! la 

The first Manrva is known to luivr heen in possession of Mfdwa 
and Kathiawar. The daina date, .•il.'! nr, i( hascd on a ■orrcel 
tradition, may refer to Ids acquisition of Avanii (Mrdwa|. West¬ 
ward of Avanti, (lliaiiilragnipla's rule extended as fn as .'sinashlra 
in wliieh wa.s stationed a. \ aih/n otliei.it {rn'</iln//fi) named ihishi'a- 
giipta. Taiiii] tradition refers to the ad\ anee ol " .Maiirva upstarts ” 
as far soiiidi as iJic linncvellv (lislriel lliil the aelnevi nient is 
attributed by eertain scholars to the Maiirwas ol the Ixonlru; 
who belong to a much later dale. Eieii it the larlier Maiiiwas 
had really pushed on to 1’iimevelly llicy tiiiisl li.ive uitlidrawii 
from this region within a short tiine, lieeaiisc the southern frontier 
of the Maiirya einjiire in file days of .\soka, grandson of ('hand- 
ragupta, did not extend beyond the Cliitalilnig (list riel of .Mysore, 
and the Tandya realm which included tlie Tinrievelly disfrief is 
referred to in the edicts of that emperor as a frontier kingdom 
Towards tlie close of the reign of (diandragupta, tlie .Maiiria 
empire received a further extension in tiie north-west Seleiiko.s, 
the general of Alexander, who had made himself master of llahylon. 
gradually extended his empire from the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Indus and even tried to regain the provinces to tlie easl ol 
that river. He failed and had to eoiicltide a treaty with Cliand- 
ragupta by which he surrendered a large territory inclndmg, in 
the opinion of certain writers, the satrajties of I’aropanisndai 
(Kabul), -4ria (Herat), Arac;ho.sia (Qandahiir), and fledrosia (Balu¬ 
chistan), in return for 500 eleiihants. The inclusion ol a part at 
least of the Kabul valley within the Maurya eiiijiire is attested 
by the evidence of the ASokan inscriptions. Tlie treaty was cemented 


It is true that Chandragnpta i,s i 
the partition treatio.s of Bab.x ion 
a similar reticence in regard to E 
ill the Western Punjab who slue] 
The presence of this officer and 
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by a marriage contract. A Greek envoy was accredited to the Court 
of Patalipiitra. 

If Jaina tradition is to be believed, Chandragupta was con¬ 
verted to the religion of Mahavira. He is said to have abdicated 
his throne and passed his last days at sravapa Belgola in Mysore. 
Greek evidence, however, suggests that the first Maurya did not 
give up the performance of sacrificial rites and was far from following 
the Jaina creed of Ahirhsa or non-injury to animals. He took 
delight in hunting, a practice that was continued by his son and 
was also alluded to by his grandson Afeka in the eighth Hock Edict. 
It is, however, possible that in his last days he showed some pre¬ 
dilection for Jainism just as Harsha in the seventh century a.d., 
though officially a Saiva, paid respect to the Buddha and the 
Buddhist Master of the Law. 


Bindusara 

The successor of Chandragupta Maurya was his son Bindusara, 
apparently called Amitraghdta, “slayer of foes”, by Greek writers. 
As Chandragupta’s accession could not have taken place before 
320 Jj.c., and as Brahmanical as well as Buddhist writers unani¬ 
mously assign a period of tw'eiity-four years to his reign, the new 
king could not have come to the throne before 302 B.c. His reign 
must have terminated before 269 B.c. if the king Magas, mentioned 
in the thirteenth Rock Edict of his son ASoka, really died in 268 b.o. 
The actual period of his rule is not known for certain. According 
to Purapic writers, ho reigned for twenty-five years. Burmese 
tradition allots to him a period of twenty-seven years, while 
Ceylonese chroniclers fix the length of his reign at twenty-eight 
years. If the Cantonese date for the Buddha’s Nirvana (486 B.o.) 
be accepted, then he must have reigned from c. 300 B.c. to c. 273 B.c. 

Bindusara seems to have retained undiminished the empire of 
his father. Tradition credits him with the suppression of a revolt 
in Taxila. Whether he effected any now conquests is not known 
for certain. His empire must have embraced not only the greater 
part of northern India but also a considerable portion of the 
Deccan, probably as far south as the Chitaldrug district^f Mysore. 
The kingdom of Kahnga, embracing the major part of Puri, 
Ganjam and some adjoining tracts, is known, however, to have 
been independent. 

In foreign affairs Bindusara maintained the friendly relations 
with the Hellenic West established by his father. He received as 
ambassador a Greek named Deimaehos and curious anecdotes have 
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been preserved of private friendly correspondence between liim and 
Antiochos I Soter, king of Syria, son of Selculors Nikator. 

Bindusara had many eliildrcn, l.otli sons and dangliters. One of 
the sons A^ka, seems to liave Indd snc.rssively tl,e important 
vioeroyalties of laxila and [ jjain Tradition avers that when 
the empCTor fell sick Asoka lift the government of Ujjain and 
came to Pataliputra, the imperial c,i]iital. When his father died 
he seized the sovereignty of the ciiy, and put his eldest lirother to 
death. He is said to have .slain iiincly-iiinc In-oiliers liurn of diH'erent 
mothers. In the fittJi Rock I'.dict, iiowcvcr, wliich was issued 
not earlier than the fourtc'cnlh regnal year, A.soka refers to the 
harems of his brotliers wfiieh were objects of ids anxious care. 
This has been taken to indicate tliat the story of llie slaugliter of 
the brothers is a silly fiction, tint we haic to n'lnembcr that tlie 
formal consecration of ASolia was very |iroiialiiv delayed. Tiiis 
^ disput-ed sucee.ssion. The filth Rock Edict undoubtedh 
proves the existence of harems of lirotiiers tlnrt.een vears alter 
Anoka’s anointment, but it does not prove tliat (lie lirolliers 
themselves without any exaplion were all alive at that. date. The 
traditional account may not be correct, in all particulars, and the 
number of brothers killed in,ay have been exaggerated, but that 
there was a fight for tlie crown, in Uic coiir.se of wliicli the eldest 
brother perislied, does not appear to be allogifhcr improbable. 
Afoka himself refers in tlie fourth Rock Edict to t he growth for a 
long period jiast of unseemly behaviour to relatives. Tiiis unseendy 
boliaviour was only stopped when feelings of i-einorse w'lTe awakened 
in his breast after the lilood-liat.h of tlio Kalihga war. 

A^oka 

The reign of Bipdusara probably terminated in, or within a 
few years of, 273 B.O. Some time after—four years later according 
to tradition—his successor was solemnly enthroned at PataUputra 
and died after a reign of thirty-six or thirty-seven years, in or 
about 232 b.o. The name of the new king as known from literature, 
the Maski edict, and certain later epigraphs, was A^oka. He is 
generally mentioned in Ills inscriptions as Devanaihpiya Piyadasi. 
Devanampiya, “beloved of the gods ”, is a title which he shared with 
some of his predecessors, successors and contemporaries. The 
other appellation Piyadasi (PriyadarSin) or Piyadassana (Priya- 
dar^ana), “of amiable appearance”, is said to have been borne 
also by his grandfather Chandragupta. The form Piyadassana 
(Priyadar^ana) occurs in literature and the famous Aramaic 
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inscription from Taxila which may have referred to his reign if 
not to that of lus grandfather. 

We know very little about the early years of Afoka’s reign. 
He must have continued the aggressive policy of his forebears. 
Literary tradition credits him with the suppre8.sion of a fre.sh 
revolt in Taxila, and a contemporary inscription records that 
when ho had been anointed eight years the Kalihgas were con¬ 
quered by him. The conquest of this province rounded off the 
Maurya empire, which now embraced almost the whole of non- 
Tamil India and a con.siderable portion of Afghanistan. It stretched 
from the land of the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas in 
the Kabul valley and some adjoining mountain territory, to the 
country of the Andhras in the Godavari-Kri.shna ba.sin and the 
district (Ahara) of Isila in the north of Mysore, and from Soparii 
and Girnar in the west to Dhauli and Jaiigada in the ca.st. In 
the north-west, the enijiire touched the realm of Antiocho.s II, 
the Greek king of Syria and Western Asia, and in the south it 
extended as far as the kingdom of the Chodas, Pandyas, Satiya- 
putra and Kcralaputra in the Tamil country. If tradition is to 
be believed, the dorainion.s of Afoka iiKluded the secluded vales 
of Kashmir and Nejial as well as the riparian jilains of Pun^a- 
vardhana (North Bengal) and Samat ata (East Bengal). The inclusion 
of the Himalayan valleys is rendered probable by the discovery of 
inscriptions at Mansehra in the Hazara district, at Kalsi in the 
Dehra Dun district, at Nigah Sagar and Rnmraiiidei in the Nepalese 
Tarai and at Rampurva in the Champaran district of North Bihar. 
But no recension of the ASokan edicts has yet been found in Bengal, 
though an old Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan in North Bengal, 
which refers to the prosperous city of Pupdra-nagara, apparently 
belongs to the Pre-Christian Age. 

The Kalihga war proved a turning-point in the career of Aioka 
and produced results of far-reaching consequence in the history 
of India and of the whole eastern world. The sight of misery and 
bloodshed in the Kalihga campaign smote the emperor’s conscience 
and awakened in his breast sincere feelings of repentance and 
sorrow. It made Afoka intensely devoted to the practice of Dharma 
(morality and piety), the love of Dharrm and the instruction of the 
people in Dharma. It also led to a momentous change in foreign 
policy. The emperor eschewed military conquest involving slaughter 
and deportation of people and evolved a pohoy of dharma-vijaya, 
“conquest by piety ”, in place of the old conquest by bows and arrows. 

ASoka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion of Hindu 
kings to gods (devas) and the Brahmapas, and, if the Kashmir 
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Siva. Shortly aftc'r’tho'Kalihl 
influenced by Buddl.ist teiehh.Lr' I 7'“" ’ 
ofthoi^ddhc, in.i>:so,:’:ir:h,i 

by some to refer to Hodh.(i,un, and also estal.lidied inlinmic 
elahons with the Buddlnsl ^an,l,a or order of inooUs, .\eeo s 

intact with the place of enli>.dit,eniiieid of the Itle.sse.l One ao<l 
the pious fraternity that he laid founded, n|,,,a,vntlv p.alvanised 
A^oka m o greater exertions for t!„. cause of ndieion and moralitv 
His new-born zeal show,.,! itself ,n many wavs He made a. .haui 
■study of the Buddhist serijitiires and undertook “ lours of moralit v " 

(dhamia-yatra) in the ,.lace of the [.leasure lours [viham-„alra)\,i 
his ancestors. In the course of tlie.se lours he visited the iieople 
of the country, instriictiiig them in Dliannri (morality and pielv) 
and questioning them about Dharma. The roval p-vaeber was 
highly pleased with the re.sult of liis tour The sovereign was no 
longer to be seen only among litigants, priests, soldiers, and hunters 
of big game. The “Beloved of the dods" hail been among the 
country folk lecturing on Dharina He had taught them that 
attainment of heaven is not the mnnojinly of the groat alone. 
Even a lowly pcr.son could attain heaven'if he wa.s zculons in 
following the ancient rule of inoralily. At the end of “.bO nights 
spent on tour, the emperor was .satisfied that men in India and 
some adjoining tracts (Jambudvipa), who had hitherto been im- 
associated with the gods, were now mingled with them. The royal 
tours were apparently decennial. One was undertaken when the 
king had been anointed ten years, and another when lie had been 
consecrated twenty }iear.s. In eour.se of tlie second tour, the 
emperor visited the birthplace of Sakya-niuiii anrl that of a 
previous Buddha, and wor.shipjied at these lioly sjiots. 

The dominions of Afioka were vast, and the royal preacher mii.st 
have soon realised that with all his zeal it would not be jiossible 
for him alone to bring the message of Dlumna to Hie doors of all 
his subjects in the remotest corners of his far-flung empire. Wlien 
he had been anointed twelve years, that i.s to say within two 
years of his first tour, he requisitioned the services of important 
ofiioials like the Sajukas (probably district judges and survey 
officers), Prddeiikas (apparently officers in provinces charged with 
revenue collection and police) and Yuldas (clerks or secretaries). 
He ordered his officers to publish rescripts on morality and set out 
on tours every five years to give instruction in morality as well 
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as for ordinary business. The rescripts and proclamations were 
to be engraved on rocks and on existing stone pillars. New “pillars 
of morality” {dharmu-dambha) were also to be set up. These 
orders must have taxed the caf)acity of the officials to the utmost, 
and within a year the emperor felt the need of special functionaries 
whoso sole business would be the promotion of religion. Accord* 
ingly, new officials, styled Dkarma-Mahdmdtras or high officers in 
charge of religion, were appointed. They were employed in the 
imperial capital as well as in the outlying towns and tribal terri¬ 
tories, especially on the western and north-western border of the 
empire. They busied themHelves with the affairs of all sects and 
of the })eoj)le in various walks of life, iiK'luding priiu^es and princesses 
of the blood as veil as i)risoners in jail, ordinary householders and 
their servants as w'cll as homeless ascetics. Reporters were posted 
everywhere to keep the king informed of tlx; doings of his officials 
and Kubje(;ts. The moral uplift and the welfare of the country folk 
were specdally entrusted to functionaries styled Rajukas who had 
imperial agents to guide them. Envoys went out to foreign courts 
so that people outside the empire might conform to morality.'-/ 
^The old policy of chastisement of turbulent forest tribes and 
troublesoine neighbours, and (conquest by force of arms, was given 
up, and a new jjolicy of })eace and forbearance, of “conquest by 
morality”, was evolved. “The reverberation of the war-drum” 
{bheri ghosha) was to become “the reverberation of the law” 
{dhamnia ghosha). Not content with what he did himself, the 
emperor called upon his sons and other descendants not to think 
of fresh conquest, but to take pleasure in mercy and light punish¬ 
ment, and regard the “conquest by morality” as the only true 
conquest. Here we have a complete reversal of the old policy 
pursued by the rulers of Magadha since the days of Bimbisara. 
A6oka said that his policy of dharma-vijaya met with phenomenal 
success, and he claimed to have made a spiritual conquest of the 
realms of his Hellenistic, Tamil and Ceylonese neighbours. His 
Hellenistic contemporaries were Antiochos {II, Theos of Syfia, 
261-246 B.C.), Ptolemy (II, Philadelphos of Egypt, 285-247 b.c.), 
Antigonos (Gonatas of Macedonia, 276-239 B.c,), Magas (of Gyrene, 
c. 300-258 B.c.) and Alexander (of Epirus, 272-c. 255 b.c., or, as 
some say, of Corinth. 252-c. 244 b.c.). The Maurya emperor, it 
is true, established philanthropic institutions in the realms of some 
of these princes, and BuddhiHU doubtless made some progress in 
western Asia and influenced later sects like the Maniehaeans. But 
the Greeks apparently were not much impressed by lessons on 
non-violence. When the strong arm of A6oka, “who possessed 
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the power to punish in sjute of ^li^ repciilancc", wiis withiiriuvn. 
the Greeks poured once more into llie K.ril)ul valley, tlio I’unjab 
and even the Gangotic region anrl tlire« all these provuieea into 
confusion. 

The Boutliorn intssions were more sueeeasful. If tradition i.s 
to be believed, the (evlonese nnsMon was headed by I’rinee 
Mahondra, a .son or brother of Aiioka. Devanaihpiy.i. 'I'is.sa, the 
ruler of the island kingdom, ua.s converted and Ins example was 
followed by his subjects. (Wloiiese tradition avers that mission¬ 
aries were sent even to Siivarna-hliriini, i e Loaer Riirtna, Sinnatra 
and pos.sibly .some adjoinim; lands. 


Aioka’.s Dharma 

In one of hi.s inscriptions, Asoka niadi- .an sipen confession of 
hi.s faith in the Riiddha, the DJuirnia (the Rndilhi.st doctrim*) 
and the Sawjlia (the Unddhist order of monks), lie called the 
Buddha Bluigavat —an epitliel a|iplii‘d by a Hindu to the object 
of his loving devotion, lie went on pilgnniage to the places ol the 
Blessed One’s nativity and enlightenment and worshipped at 
the former place. He dei-hired that whale\ir ii.id been .spoken liy 
the Buddha, all that was quiti^ well spoken. He took mneii interest, 
in the exposition ot the Buddhist llhan/in or ilodrine so l.h.iL it 
might long endure. As to the Say'iijha, he kept in elo.se toueh with 
it after his memorable visit to tlie fraternity a year or so alter 
his conversion. He impressed on the eliTgy the need oi a correct 
exposition of the true doetrine and ajipointed special officers to 
busy themselves with tlie affairs of the Brotherhood. He also 
took steps to maintain the integrity of Hie eh arch and jirevent 
schism within its fold. Attempts in this dirc-etion aie also recorded 
by tradition which avem furtl.er Hint, a, eoimeil was eonveiied 
during his reign to corniiile the .serijitures. 'J'iiat A.^nka inleresten 
himself in Buddhist scriptures as well as monasUc discipline is 
amply attested by contemporary records. 

But with aU his faith in Buddhism, ASoka was not mtolerani 
of other creeds. He sought, it i.s true, to put an end to jiracliiies 
and institutions that he considered to be oppo.scd to the funda¬ 
mental principles of morality which, according to him, constituted 
the “essence of all religions”. But he never became an enemy 
of the Devas and the Brahmapas, or of any other relipous fraternity. 
He continued to style himself the “Beloved of the Devos . 
condemned unseemly behaviour towards Brahmapas and showered 
gifts on them as well as on the Ajivikas, the followers of Gosala. 
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His Dharma-Mahdmdtras were told to look after all sects includ¬ 
ing even the Nirgranthas or the Jainas. The emperor laid special 
emphasis on concourse [samaiidya) and the guarding of speech 
(vachoguti), and warned people against the evil consequences of 
using harsh language in respect of other sects. 

Though himself convinced of the truth of Buddha’s teaching, 
of the efScacy of worship nt the Buddhist holy places, of the 
necessity of making a confession of faith in the Buddhist trinity, 
of keeping in close touch with the Buddhist Sangha and maintain¬ 
ing its solidarity, A^oka never sought to impose his sectarian 
belief on others. The prospect that he held before the people at 
large is not that of sambodhi or nirvana but of svarga (heaven) 
and of mingling wRh the Ihvas. Svarga could be attained by all 
people, high or low, ii’ only tliey showed zeal, not in adherence 
to a sectarian dogma or the performance of popular ritual (mangala) 
but in following the ancient rule (pomnd pakiti), namely: 

“Obedience must be rendered to mother and father, likewise 
to elders; firmness (of compassion) must be show'n tow'ards 
animals; truth must bo spoken: these same moral virtues must 
be practised. 

“In the same way the pupil must show reverence to the 
master, and one must beliave in a suitable manner towards 
relatives.” 

In the pillar edicts it is declared that “happiness in this world 
and in the other w'orld is difficult to secure without great love of 
morality, careful examination, great obedience, and great fear of 
sin and great energy”. Prominence is also given, in the pillar 
edicts, to “spiritual insight”. Towards the end of his career, 
A^oka seems to have been conWnced that reflection and medita¬ 
tion were of greater efficacy than moral regulations. But the 
need of such regulations w'as keenly felt by him in the first part 
of his reign. 

It was a characteristic of A4oka that he practised w'hat he 
preached. He inculcated the virtues of compassion, liberality and 
toleration. He showed his compassion by abolishing or restricting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals, and making arrangements 
for the healing both of men and beasts. He put a stop to the 
massacre of living creatures to make curries in the imperial kitchen, 
and discontinued the royal hunt. He abolished the sacrificial 
slaughter of animals and regulated festive gatherings (samdja) so 
as to preventjoss of life or the practice of immorality. He provided 
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medical lierbs bod, for mo,, a.rl lou,.,- Hi. olKoor. co,.- 

structed rcervo.rvs of water a,..I p|a,„o,l tree. ,„„1 ,wove or be 

to check oppression d.o outUma provinces Hiberalilv an,I 
toleration were slioMii by ,„„ior(,.L..,a ,.o„s tours for tl,e'ilistri- 
button of pits 01 aoKi to Brnh„i,,„as a. will as bv 

making gift, of cavcduollmgs own non-Hi„l,ll,is, seo'is, aial 
by the creation of spooial olbo. rs |,,r the .listribinion of alms to all 
sects. Queens and priimes aero onoonragcl ,o parti,apate in these 
works of charity, an.l at l.-ast one of tl,,, ,|,„.ons. Kamvaki roiuliU 
co-operated with her oaisnrt. 

^ The reference fo oav,.-d,wIli„gs alio,■,Is ns a o|„„p.o ,„to anothiT 
side of the emperor's a. tivity. As late as the hill, ooninrv A.i, . 
sojourners in Putali|,nlra Horn slnn'k with wonder at tl,o mapnili- 
cence of Asoka’s an-lnlootoral aolnovmiionts Ti-ailition ore,Ills 
him with the coii.struol ,on of a splomlid |,,ilao,. bosi.los nnmorous 
rehc mounds, inonastonos anil toniplos Ho is a.'lually known to 
have enlarged the stupa of Koiifik.iniaiia, a "fornior Hndilha’' 
and predecessor ,,f Sakya-ninm. Ho also sot up pillars of moralily 
{dhartna-stanihha). Alodorii or,lies arc oloipa-nt in their piais,' of 
the polished surfai-e of his oolninns ami I ho lino w orkiiianshij, of 
their crowning sculjil iiros. 


Asoka’s Character 

ASoka i.s one oi the most roniarkal,!,' porsonalitios in Hie iiistoi v 
of India. He was tireless in Ids exert ions, and niillaoging in his 
zeal—all directed to the jiroiiiola'ori of the spiritual an,I irior.d 
welfare of his people whom lie called his childron. 01 Ids energy, 
ability and power of organisalion, there is ru, doiihl. He was 
the statesman wlio condueted suocessfuliv a great militarv (aiiii- 
paign that led to the destruetion of a iiowerfiil adversary wlio.se 
sway extended over a vast and populous realm. He organise,1, a 
few years later, missions for the spiritual eomiuest of three conti¬ 
nents, and turned a local sect in llic Ganges valley into a world 
religion. He preached and jiraeti.sed the virtues of concord, tolera¬ 
tion and non-violence. He eschewed military conquest, not after 
defeat but after victory, and pursued a policy of gentleness and 
clemency while still pos.sessed of the vast resources of a mighty 
empire. The generosity and forbearance of this strong man were 
only matehod by his sincerity and veracity, and ho describes m 
words at once truthful and straightforward the terrible misery 
that he had inflicted on the people of a hapless kingdom. The 
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example of the pious Maurya king exercised an ennobling influence 
on succeeding generations. Bui the ruler who turned officers of 
state into religious propagandists, abolished the royal hunt and 
jousts of arms, entrusted the fierce tribesmen of the north-western 
and southern provinces to the tender care of ^jreachers of morality, 
and (lid not rest till the sound of the war-drum was completely 
hushed and t,li(; only sound that was heard was that of religious 
discourses, certainly pursued a policy at which the great empire- 
builders who came before him would have looked askance. And 
it is not surprising tliat within a few years of his death the power 
that had liurled back the battalions of 8eleukos proved unequal 
to the task of protecting the country from the princelings of 
Bactria. 


The Later Imperial Mauryas 

If Puranic tradition is to be believed, tbe immediate successor 
of Asoka was liis son Kunala. The (Tironittlcs of Kashmir, how¬ 
ever, do not name this ])rinee and mention Jalauka as the son 
and successor of A§oka in that valley. It is not improbable that 
tlic Maurya omj)iro broke up after the death of A§oka, and was 
divided among his sons, one of whom inlieritcd tlic home provinces 
and another made himself incJojieiulont in the north-west. Tivara, 
tlie only son n:vmcd in the inscriptions, does not appear to have 
got a share of tlio patrimony. Kunala was s\iccec(]ed by liis sons, 
one of whom, Ban(]hu{)alila, is known only in the Piiranas, and 
another, Sa,m}}a(H or Sam])rati, is mentioned by all our traditional 
authorities—Brahinanical, Buddhist as well as Jaina, and is repre¬ 
sented by the latter as a ruler of Pataliputra and Ujjain and a 
great patron of their faith. The Puranas, however, with the 
excej)tion perlwjps of the Bhdgavata, do not actually represent 
Sam]>rati as a son of K\inala, and interpose between him and 
Kunala a number of i)rinees amongst whom Da^aratha was 
certainly a historical figure. He ruled in Magadha shortly after 
A6oka and has left three epigraphs in the Nagarjuni Hills, Bihar 
recording the gifts of caves to the “venerable Ajivikas”. 

After Dasaratha and Sanqirati came Sali^uka, a princio mentioned 
in the astronomical work, the Gdrgl Samhitd, as a wicked quarrel¬ 
some king. “Unrighteous, although theorising on righteousness, 
he cruelly oppressed his country.” The successors of Saliiuka, 
according to the Puranas, were Devavarman, Satamdhanua and 
Brihadratha. The last prince was overthrown by his commander- 
in-chief, Pushyamitra, who laid the foundations of a new dynasty 
styled Suhga in the Puranas. 
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There can be no doubt (hat diiriii!.' the rule of (lie la(cr Maiiryas 
the empire suffered a gradual decay. The .st'ees.^iou of Kasiimir 
and possibly of Berar ia hinted at by Kalliaiia, the liiatorian of 
Kashmir, and Kalidasa, the author of the Sanskrit jilay, the 
Mdlavikdgnmiitram, respectively. Toaards Uie ekwe of the third 
century n.C. tiie Kfibul valle\ was under a king naim'd Siibha- 
gasena whose title, “king of the liHbaiis", suggests tluit his 
territory included the Indus valley as well. .\s his name doe.s not 
occur in any list of the later Alaurias, he may have lielonged to 
a different family which rose to power iii the north-west on llie 
ruiii.s of the Maurya. cirpiire. Even il he w.is l■.)nn^(■tell with the 
Maur^'a line, ho (amici not iiave belonged to the iiiaiii bram-li of 
the family rttling ;it Bataliputr.i. 1'lie title gi’.eii to him by the 
Greek liistorians indicates that he was an inih'pendenl jiotent.ate 
and not a mere viceroy of Taxila. The disintegration of the empire 
invited invasions from without, and we are told by I’olibms that 
Antioelios ILl, the Great (ddd-l.Sc n.c j. grandson of Anlioehos II 
Theos, the eontem]>orary oi .Asoka, .ind gre.it-gre.it-grandson oi 
Seleukos 1 Nikator, the conlemj'orari ol' ('liandragiipla .Maurya, 
descended into India and reeeived a nnmher ol elephants iroin 
yubhagasena. if the (Idnjl Sainhild is to be believed, a Greek 


army penetrat.ed even to Ihdalipulra. 
tThe dceliiio of .Maurya authority is allnlmted by .some scholars 
to a reaction promoted by the Br.alimanas wlio.se privileged position 
is said to bavo been afleeted by the policy ol Asoka. Hut ilien. is 
nothing in the reeord.s of -Asoka bim.sell to suggest tliat lie was 
an enemy of llie T,ralimaiia.s. On the eoiitrary, lie sliowcsl extreme 
solicitude for their welfare and extended his patronage to mcmibcrs 
of this community as well as to Iluddhists, .I.cm.is .ind jivik.is. 
One Brahmana tiistonaii, Kalhana, jiraiscs him lor bis piety and 
benefactions and t-estifies to the friendly relaliim.s .subsisting 
between one of bis sons and tlie Jirahmanieal Bmdn.s. Aiiotber 
Brahmana writer, JSmia, iiiiplies tlie epithet ignoble, o 

the general wlio overthrew Brihadratlia, the bust of the mperial 
Mauryas. Certain I'uranic writers, it is true, refer to the .Maurya.s 
as a-sums or demons, and the Gargi Sariihim draws poiiitec atten¬ 
tion to the oppressive rule of aiilisuka, hut there is nothing to 
suggest thiit tiie Brahmatia.s were tJie .specitil victims of -Maurya 
oppression, and a Brahmapa appears as t.he commandcr-m-ehief 
under the last Maurya. The epithet rismm, demon, or surudmh 
enemv of the gods, was applied not only to the Mauryas hut to all 
perso'ns “beguiled by the Buddha”, But the evidence of the 
Puranas in this respect is contradicted by that of contemporary 
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inscri])tion8 whicli refer to Afioka and the only one among his 
successors who has left any epigrapbic record as devdnaihpiya'\ 
that is, “beloved (and not enemy) of the gods”. 

The true cause of the Maurya debacle lies deeper. A§oka 
eschewed military conquest after the Kalihga war when he had 
been anointed eight years, and called upon hia descendants not 
to entertain any thought of aggressive Tvarfare. Shortly after¬ 
wards, even the royal hunt was abolished.jThe army seems to liave 
been rnostl}' inactive during the remaining part of the reign—a 
period of twenty-nine years—as the emperor himself exultingly 
declares that “in consequence of the practice of morality on his 
part, the sound of bkeri, or the war-drum, had become the sound 
of morality The ease with which the general Pushyamitra, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Bana, overthrew his king in the very sight 
of the troops show's that, unlike the earlier kings of the dynasty 
who often took the held in person, the last of the Mauryas lost 
touch witii his armed forces and ceased to command their affection, 
ilreat difficulty w’as also experienced in controlling the officials in 
the outlying provinces even in the days of Bindusara and A^oka. 
If tradition is to be believed, ministerial oppression had twice 
goaded tljo people of Taxila to open rebellion. The quinquennial 
and triennial anusamydna or tour of mahdmdtras (high officers) 
was specially instituted b}' A§oka to check this evil. But when 
his strong arm W'as withdraw’ii, central control apparently became 
slack. Some of the outlying provinces seceded from the empire, 
and the process of disintegration was accelerated by members of 
the imperial family, some of wffiom set up independent sovereignties 
while others cruelly oppressed the country. The distracted condition 
of the country emboldened the Greeks to renew their incursions. 
The hnal coup de grace w'as given by the general Pashyamitra. 



CHAlTKll Vill 

THE WSKPmON' Of THU M\ 1 IA 1 ) 11 AN EMI'IHE AM) IMU'ltslONS 
niOM CENTIIAI. A«IA AND IRAN 


Successors of the lm])erial Mauryas 

With Lhc fall of the MiJtiryiis, Indian hislory for fiii' lime being 
loses its unity. The (ominand of one .single |iolitii'.il anlbority 
is no longer obeyed from flic snowy heiglits ol’ flit' northern 
iuount.ain.s to the verdant plains of Bengal and the North t'arnatie. 
Hordes of foreign barbarians pour through the iiortli-Hesleni 
gates of the country and c.st.abli.sh pouerliil hingi.'otns in tfin- 
dhara (North-West Frontier), Sakala (N'ortli-t'eiitr.rl I’niijab) and 
other place.s. The southern jiroviuces throw oil the yoke ol .Magadlia 
and rival in power and splendour the remnant of the great empire 
of tlic (langetic jilain. new dynasty siip|)iaiils tlie .Maiirvas in 
the 3{adliya-dcsa, or tiie tipper Ganges valley, and finds it no ea.sy 
task to niaintaiii its po-sitioii against the rush o! inva.sioii Irom 
the soutfi and the north-we.st. 

In Magadlia and the neighbouring |>rovinees the imiiieiliate 
suceessors of the Mauryas, aeeording to itie I’lir.'iiias, were the 
so-ealled Siihgas whose sovereignty is eoiiimeriiorated liy a Bharliiil 
inscription. The Suiigas .are iisiially regarded as a llrahiii.iiia 
family belonging to tlie Bhdradmja elan. Tlie loiiiider, 1‘usli. 
yamitra, is knoAvn from literature and also from a iiniel, di.senssed 
epigraph, discovered at .Ayodhya. In one faiiioiis work, the family 
to which ho belonged is styled Baimhika and not Siiiiga. He was 
the general of the last of the Imperial Mauryas, whom he overthrow 
in the very sight of the army. The people seem to have acqine.seed 
in the change of dynasty as the later Mauryas had jiroved tyranmeal 
and incapable of stemming the tide of Greek inva.sioii and maintam- 
ing the prestige of the arms of Magadha. . , - , 

The dominions of the new king at fir.st extended a.s far south 
as the Narmada (Narbada or Nerhiidda). The iiortlMve.sterri 
boundary seems to have been ill-defined, but tradition erediU the 
house of Pushyamitra with having exercised control os far a.s 
Jalandhar and gialkot in the Punjab. Patahpiitra continued to 
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be graced with the presence of the sovereign, but it had a rival 
in the city of Vidi^a, modern Besnagar in Eastern Malwa, where 
the crown prince Agnimitra held his court. 

The prince was soon involved in a war with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Vidarbha or Berar. lie succeeded in defeating his 
adversary and reducing him to obedience. A more serious danger 
threatened from the north-west. The Greeks had renewed their 
incursions towards the close of the third century b.o. and a Greek 
king, Antiochos the Great of Syria, had penetrated into the Kabul 
valley and induced the Indian king Subhagasena to surrender a 
number of elephants. His example was soon followed by his son- 
in-law Demetrios, prince of Bactria, wlio effeotod extensive con¬ 
quests in the Punjab and the lower Indus valley. Equally brilliant 
achievements are attributed to a later king, Menander. The war¬ 
like activities of the Greeks arc alluded to by Patahjali, Kalidasa 
and the author of the Odrgi Samhitd. We are told that the “ viciously 
valiant barbarians” besieged Sakota iii Oudh and Madhyamika 
near Chitor and threatened Pataliputra itself. The tide of invasion 
w^as arrested and j)rinee V^asuraitra, son of Agnimitra, inflicted a 
defeat on the Yavanas on the banks of tho Sindhu, eitlicr the 
Indus or some stream in Central India. The grandfather of the 
victorious prince signalised the triumph of his arms by the success¬ 
ful performance of two horse-sacrifices. These rites had a double 
significance. On the one hand they proclaimed the rise of a new 
empire on the ashes of Mauryan hegemony, w-hich w'as successful 
in defending Aryavaria against the barbarian outcastes of the 
frontiers. On the other hand they heralded the dawn of a new 
Brahmapical movement which reached its climax in the spacious 
days of the Guptas. 

Pusliyamitra died after a reign of thirty-six years, according to 
the Purapas (c. 187-151 b.c. according to the system of chronology 
adopted in these pages). He was succeeded by his son Agnimitra. 
This prince is the hero of a famous drama by India’s greatest 
playwright, Kalidasa. After him the history of the dynasty became 
obscure, Vidi^a, modern Besnagar in Eastern Malwa, continued 
to be a great political centre, and its princes had diplomatic 
relations with the Greek potentates of the borderland. But the 
power of the family gradually weakened, and in the end the ruler 
of the line became a puppet in the hands of his Brahmapa minister, 
like the Childerics and Chilperies of Western Europe in the hands 
of their Carolingian Mayors of the Palace. Eventually the 
ministerial family, known as Kapva, assumed the purple under 
Vasudeva (c. 75 b.o.), but permitted the faiiUant kings of the 
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Sunga dynasty to aontunu' t-o ruio in obscurity in a corner 
of their former dominions. In or about 40-30 B.c. both the Suhgas 
and the Kaijras were swc])1 away by a southern power, and the 
province of Eastern Malwa ulierc stood tlie metropolis of Vidi^fi was 
eventually absorbed within the doiiiinions of the conqueror. Prinecs 
with names ending in Mitra, and po.s.sdily connected with the 
^uhgas and Kanvas, seciued to have e.xereiaed .sway in .Magadha 
and the Gangos-Jumna valley till tlie Scythian conquest. 


The Satavahanas 


'ITie southern jHiicntate wlio put an end to the rule of the 
6uhgas and the Kanvas is described in thi^ Puiunas a.s an .Andhra, 
a. name applied to the peoph^ of the 1'elugu-spcaking tract at tiie 
mouth of the Godavari and tlie Kri.shn.a. In contemporary 
epigraphic records, however, kings ot this line arc invariably 
referred to as Sritavilhana and a '■district, of the Sritavfdianas” 
has been jirovcd to lie in the neighbouriiood of ilcllary in the 
Kanareso area of the Jiadras Presidency. The memory of the 
d-tmasty lingers in the .story of the king Srdiv.ahana famous in 
Indian folkdorc. This legendary hero seems to liave apiiropriatod 
to himself the glorious deeds ot sevorid distinguished members of 


a long line of cmiieror.s of the Deccan. 

The founder of the family «as Simiika, but the man who rai.sed 
it to eminence was his sou or nephew [Sat.akarni I. 1 he latter allied 
himself with the jiowerful Maharatlii chieftains of the we..st,ern Deecan, 
and signalised his accession to power by the performance of the 
horse-sacrifiec. Some time after his death, the .Sal.-ivilliana jiowe.r 
seems to have been submerged beneath a wave ol Seylliiati invasion. 
But the fortunes of the dvmastv were restored liy Gaulamiimtra 
gatakarni, who took pride in calling himself tlie destroyer of tlie 
gakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greck.s) and Pahlava.s (Partiiians). 
Gautamiputra built up an empire tliat extended trom Malwa m 
the north to the Kanarese country in the south. His son, \ asishl.hi- 
putra Pnlumayi, ruled at Prati.slithana or Paithan on tlie banks 
of the Godavari, now situated in tlie Aurangabad district of the 
Nizam’s dominions. Two other cities, Vaijayanti (in Nortii Kanara) 
and Amariivati (in the Guntur district), attained eminence m the 
Satavahana period, A king named Vasishthiruitra gatakarij, who 
may have been a brotlier of Pulmnuyi, married tt.e daugliter of 
the contemporary gaka satrap (viceroy) Rudrudiiman I, but I ns 
did not prevent the latter from inflictmg crushing defeats on his 
southern relation. The power of the Satavahanas revived under 
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^ri Yajfia Satakami, but he was the last great prince of the line, 
and after him the empire began to fall to pieces like the Bahmani 
kingdom of a later age. 

The most important among the succeeding powers in the Deccan 
were the Abhiras and the Vakatakas of Nasik and Berar in Upper 
Maharashtra, the Ikshvakus and the Salaiikayanas of the Krishija 
and West Godavari districits, the Pallavas of Kafichi (near Madras) 
and the Kadambas of Vaijayanti or Banavasi in North Kanara. 


Kharavela of Kalihga 

The earlier tSaiavafiana eniphe had a formidable rival in the 
kingdom of Kaliiiga, which had thrown off the yoke of Magadha 
some time after the death of A^oka and risen to greatness under 
Kharavela, a prince of remarkable vigour and ambition. Ivharavela 
defied or rescued $atakarni, probably the first of that name, and 
humbled the pride of Alagadlia, then under a prince who has been 
identified with 13ribas]iati]iiitra. Brihaspati is, in the opinion of 
some scholars, tlui snrno as Pushyarnitra, but the theory lacks 
plausibility. The Kahfiga king is also credited with having pushed 
ins so\ithe.rn eoncpiests beyond the Godavari. His career was 
meteoric, and after his death his empire vanished as quickly as 
it had risen. 


The Tamil Country 

The far south of India beyond tiie Venkata Hills, known as the 
Tamil or Dravida country, w as parcelled out among many States 
of which three W'cre important, namely, Chola, Pandya and Kerala. 
The Cholas o(^eupied the present Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts 
with some adjoining areas, and showed great military activity in 
the second century B.o. A Chola ])rince, Elara, conquered Ceylon, 
and many anecdotes have been preserved w'hieh testify to his 
strong sense of justice. The Pandyas excelled in trade and learning. 
They occupied the districts of Madura and Tinncvelly with portions 
of South Travancorc. A Pandya king sent an embassy to the 
Roman emperor, Augustus, in the first century b.c. To the north 
and west of the Pandyas lay the Kerala country embracing 
Malabar, Cochin and North Travancore. 

Renewed Incursions of the Greeks 

The political disintegration of India after the Great Mauryaa 
invited invasions from without, and we have already referred to 
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Bactria. The Sjnan empire, on.e Seleu'kas was 

now seriously weakened by the seivls..,,, „r Panhia ,„„HW, 
tihich were torn from tlie Seleukidm, .l.mii.mms l,v satraps wl.o 
revo ted and asserted their indepondenee. And „ I'las , , ! . 

rebelhous provmees that fresh mvade.s si.ped down „po, 1 ■ 

smiling plains of tlio Punjab I ina 

I'emelrios, son 

of Euthydemos, knig of P,ae(na, rediieed to snbnnssion a, con¬ 
siderable portion of Afehfinistan, the Punjab and Sind, and founded 
or embellished citie.s in llie con(|iicr<'d tcnn.aics l,,s 

own name and po.ssd.ly that o( his lather. Pad ., nv.d appeared 
in Eukratides, who made himself master of the Indi.in borderland, 
leaving to hia antagnni.st the |,reeanoiis tenure of .some provinee.s 
in the interior. A later kiiie. .Menander » li.i .,|,p:iiviiih belonged 
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to the house of Demetrios, reigneil gloriously at Sakala (Enf livmedia, 
or Euthydemia), identified uitli inodeni Si.Pkot ni tlie Punjab. 
His dominions may have inrhided the H.ijnii lerrilorv in the 
North-West where an iii.serijition datcil in the lli'ih year ol his 
reign has been discovered riaa'iilly lie is credited nitli havdrig 
pushed his arms beyond tlie river Peas .Vnother kiiiLy .\iitialkida.s, 
ruled at Taxila (near Rawalpindi) in (landliara and sent an embassy 
to the court of VidiSa. Some of these later (beck prinee.s and 
members of thoir court sueetimbed to the iiilluenee of tbeir environ¬ 
ment and became adherents of Buddhism or of \'aishnavi.sm. flreek 
political power in parts of Afghanistan and the Indus valley was 
soon threatened by the Parthians led by Mithriidatos T, a con¬ 
temporary of Eukratides who ruled in the .second century no. In 
the first century a.d. all vestige of Greek rule seems to have dis¬ 
appeared from the Punjati as well as the borderland. The last 
knowTi Greek king was Hermaios, who soon made way for the 
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founders of the Parthian and Kiishan monarchies to the south 
of the Hindukush. 


The Sakas and Parthians 

Tlic foreign conquerors who supplanted the Greeks in nort h-west 
India belong to three main groups, namely, Saka, Pahlava or 
Parthian, and Yue-clii or Kushan. The Sakas were displaced 
from their home in Central Asia by the Yuc-chi and were forced 
to migrate soutli. We are told by Cliinese annalists that the Saka 
king went south and ruled in Ki'i)in, which about this time probably 
corresponded to the territory drained by some of the northern 
tributaries of the Kabul river. Tiicy are found settled in southern 
Afghanistan in the time of Isidore of Charax, probably about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the territory they occupied came 
to be known as Sakastliana, modern Sistan. Gradually they 
extended their sway to the Indus valley and Western India, wdiich 
came to be styled Scythia hy Grc(‘k mariners and geographers 
in the first and seeond c^eiitiiries a.d. In the first century after 
Christ j)art of this territory liad already fallen into the hands 
of the Parthians. Inscriptions and coins disclose the names of 
many Scytho-Parthian kings and provincial governors. Oik^ of 
the earliest among these rulers was Maues, Moa or Muga, wdio 
was acknowledged as their suzerain by the governors of Chuksha 
near Taxila. Maues seems to have been followed by Azes I, 
Azilises and Azes II, after whom the sovereignty of the Indian 
borderland passed into the hands of Gondophernes, a Parthian. 
Some scholars attribute to Azes I the foundation of that reckoning 
commencing 58 b.c. wdiich afterwards came to be known as the 
Vikrama Samvat, but the matter cannot be regarded as certain. 
Indian tradition ascribes to it an indigenous origin. It Asns handed 
down by the Malava tribe, and in the post-Gupta period came 
to be associated with the great Vikramaditya, the destroyer of 
the Sakas. 

With one of the kings named Azes was associated a ruler named 
Spallrises who seems to have reigned in Southern Afghanistan 
and to have been a successor of King Vonones. The identity of this 
Vonones with any king of the imperial line of Arsakes must remain 
a baffling problem. The Saka-Pahlava kings ruled over an empire 
that embraced several provinces. The governors of these adminis¬ 
trative units were known as satraps (Kshatrapa) or great satraps 
[MaMJeshairapa). One of these satrapal families ruled in Kapi^a 
near the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir rivers in Afghanistan, 
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another near Tiixila in the WcsUtu Ihinjah, a liiinlat Mathura in the 
Jumna valley, a fourth in tlu* i;j>|K-r Di'cran atul a tii'tli at Ujjain 
in Malwa. The Siitraps of the ujijKT Derratt iuul pait ol Wi'stiuai 
India belongiod to tlie .Kshaluirata race, prohahly a hranrh of llie 
Sakas. They carved out a pnia ipahl v on tlu' ruins of tlie I'arly 
Satavaliuna empire and altaiiu'd iin-at power under N'aiiapfma !hil 
they were finally overllirown hy (iaulaniTfiutra Satakarni who r(‘- 
stored the fallen fortunes of the Satavali.ina t.inii!_\. ’Tlie satraps of 
Ujjain traced tluar dcseent fnan the lord [srdniin) (’hashtana, the 
TiastaiUJS of Ptokany the L'eo'iraphei. Ivudradatn.in, LUMtuison ot 
Chaslitana, ruled from about a n K>n to Idn, and was <uu‘ ol tlie 
irreatest l^akaruku's ofanrient Imlia llcenlrred into a mat riiuonial 
ailiatu'c with t lie Sat a\'rLhai!a dynasty, hut I hi.-- did in >; prevent, him 
from indicting defeats on liis southern iK‘ij;hl>(tur ll hi'^ court poet 
is to bo b(“lie\ (‘(I his^way extended trom tlie Konk.in in ihi'soulli 
to Sind and Marwar in ttie north. J'he sueeesMii' of Itudrailamaii 
were not so strong as he was. Inlonia! h'lids were eommon Power 
gradually fell into the hands of tlie Abhira ■ bieiiain> The death- 
knell of salraiial rule in Mfdwa and Kfilftiauar ua-. sounded wlien 
a new indigenous empire rose in IIk‘ (kniges valk> m the toiirlh 
century A.n. and the arms of Saniudra (k:[iia and ('handia Cupta 
11 swej)l. through the tntileland (d .Mfdwa and inwRed Saka a.nd 
Ablnra in eommou ruin. 


Fall of the Parthiaiis and the Kushan Conquest 

Lon- before the final (.aUstrophe (hal, ulun,at(.|y overtook the 
aatrapfl line of Clia.sbtana, the fc.ka-l'ahlava e.n,,erora o the 
north-west bad passed lliron-li vi.ass.tud.., o ano her kind. 
Gotulophernes, win. Iiad [.rohahly suweeded A/.-d I on the nn|a.naf 
throne of the north-west, l.ad a el,e<inered rareer. \n.n sm.dic 
S™ce points to the wide extent of hn sway and Ins eann^ 
towards Indian culture. Tradition assonates Ins name wath that 
of the Christian apostle St Thomas, ih- .l«;s 
loft to his successors a stable goveninn.n . . . 

CviSf--.. ..f A..,, .1... 
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Kadphises I, head of the KhsIuIii (Kusana) section of the horde. 
Kadpliises attacked the Parthians, took po8ses.sion of Ki-pin and 
Kabul and became complete master of tlie Indian borderland. 
Copper coins of Kujula bearing a remarkable resemblance to Roman 
denarii, particularly to the Constantia typo of the emperor Claudius 
(a.d. 41-H4), jirovo that he ruled not earlier than the middle of the 
first century a.d. A terminus ad quern is probably fixed by the 
Chine.se reference to the Yue-chi occupation of Kabul or some 
territory in its neighbourhood before a.d. 92. 

The successor of Kieii-tsiou-k’io or Kujula Kadphises was 
Yen-kao chen or Viina Kadphises (II) of the coins. Tho new king is 
credited by Chine.se annalists with the conquc.st of the Indian interior, 
where lie .set up a governor to rule in his name. He became a convert 
to Saivism and [irochiiined him,self as Mnhisvnra on his coins. The 
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From a coin in the 
Jintiih Aluspum 


wealth and pro.spcrity of his dominions are illustrated by the fine 
gold coins that were issued under his orders. Ambassadors from 
India pre.senled their credentials to the Roman emperor Trajan 
(a.d. 98-117). They may have arrived from the Kushan court, 
but it is uncertain whether they were sent by Kadphises II or a 
later king, Kanishka. 

Kanishka 1 

Kanishka is usually regarded as a successor of Vima Kadphises 
(Kadphises II). To hini\s attributed by many scholars the founda¬ 
tion of the Saka era of a.d. 78. This era is the only Indian reckoning 
traditionaily ascribed to a Saka potentate, and Kanishka is the 
only Scythian king known to have established an era, that is to 
say, his regnal reckoning was continued by his successors for 
several generations, and was thus transformed into an era. Kanishka 
was no doubt a Kushan and not strictly speaking a ^ka, but 
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the latter designatitm wats uho<1 hi India iii a wide sense to incliKlc 
all kindred tribes. Chinese liisiorians nd’er in a famous (.’onllict 
between a ICushan king and the i;reiLl LfiMieral FaiM-hao in the 
last quarter of the first f’eiitury A.n. The view liold liy certain 
scholars is that the Kushan antagonist of Fan-chao was Kadphisos 
IT. No such event is, however, associated with V('n-kao-elieu or 
Kadphises II by (diincso annah'^t> On the otlier hand Kanislika, 
whose name W'as not known lo the oflicial liisfonaiis of (diina, 
certainly came into conflict with tliat country and lliucn Tsatig 
speaks of one or more Chinese liostages detainc(l at liis (‘Oiirt If 
Kanishka W'as the contemjiorary of I’an-diao the asrHj'tion to liim 
of the ^aka era cannot be regarded a> ini((‘nal)le The rival theory 
w^hich makes Kadpliises II tlie founder of tlie (‘IM and plaia's 
Kanishka in the second quarter oi the second ciMiiury a o. fails 
to explain why in tlu! time of Kadphiscs il his own reckoning is 
not used in the nietrupolilaii territory, and why no era comnienoing 
from the second century a.d. is alluded lo tiy later writers includim; 
al-Biruiii. The fa,mo of Kanishka and his hue was still green in tlio 
days of the Khivan scholar, who gives a list, of Indian eras, and it 
is diffculL to believe t.hat a reckoning commencing from the second 
eenturv a. 1>., if really founded by Ka.nishka aiai perpet.uated b> 


his desi-endants, escarped his notic'o. 

According to Hiuen Tsang the great cm|are over uhich Kanishka 
exercised his svvav had its capiisi at P.irusiiapura <,r IVsi.awar, 
Eniaraphic evidence i.oiiils t<, the inclusion vvitinn Ins .lor,unions 
of the wide expanse of territory from Camlliara and .Sun \ihar 
to Oudli and Benares. The inclusion of Krusluuir ts testihed to 
bv Kalhana, ami claslie.s with tlic rulers of Saketa and I at,al,putra 
are vouched for by other writers. As al.-ca.ly sPiic.l, the p,l,ruu 
Hiuen Tsang refers to a war with China in the course of wIm.li 
the Kushan kina obtained some initial .successes lu cistern Turkestan. 
But he was unable to make imicli irajire.ssiori on liis miuht.V north, n, 
neighbour. The north alone, aecordh.g to trad.Uon, romaincl 

“TuStnot as a conqueror that Kanishka is chiefly rememhercl 
by posterity. His chief title to fame re.sl.s on his monuments and 
ll fhe patronage he extended to the nhgion of Sitkya-muru. J he 
celebrated chaitya that he constructed at 1 e.shawar excited the 
wtder and admiration of travellers down to a late period and 
the famous sculptures executed under his orders mcludc a. life- 
iize statue of the king himself. In Buddhist ecclos.ast.ca hastory 
his name is lionoured as that of the pnnee who summoned a great 
couiicU to examine the Buddhist scriptures and prepare coraraentanes 
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on them. Inscriptions and coins bear eloquent testimony to the 
king’s zeal for the religion of the Buddha. That his association with 
it dated from the beginning of his reign is possibly proved by the 
Peshaw'ar Casket Inscriptions. Among the celebrities who graced his 
court the most eminent was perhaps ASvaghosha, philosopher, poet, 
and dramatist, who wrote the Buddha Charita and other book.5. 


Successors of Kanishka I 

Kanishka’s rule la.sted for twenty-three years. His immediate 
successor was Vasishka, who had a short reign and was succeeded 
by Huvishka. The empire of Hiivishka W'as not less extensive than 
that of the traditional patron of ASvaghosha. It may have .spread 
farther to the west, as a record of his reign has been unearthed 
at Wardak to the west of Kabul. Mathurii was now a great centre 
of Kushan power and it was adorned with monuments by Huvishka 
as the city of Peshawar had been embellished by the greatest of 
his predecessors. For some time Huvishka had apparently a 
colleague or rival in Kanishka of the Ara inscription, who is 
described as a son of Vajheshka, possibly the same as Viisislika, 
and receives in addition to the titles of great king, the king of kings, 
son of heaven (devapulra) assumed by his predecessors, the novel 
title of Kaisara, “Caosar”. In Kalhapa’s Chronicle we have a 
reference to the rule of “Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka”, appar¬ 
ently identical with Huvishka, Vajheshka and his son. They 
were the reputed founders of three cities in Kashmir named after 
them. Kanishka of this passage may have reference to the pre¬ 
decessor of Vasishka, but it is more probable that the king referred 
to by Kalhapa is identical with his namesake mentioned in the 
Ara inscription. 

The last great Kushan king was Vasudeva I, who ruled from 
about the year 67 to 98 of the Kanishka era. Most of his inscriptions 
have been found at or near Mathura, and his coins usually bear the 
god Siva and rarely any Iranian deity. It is not improbable that 
he gradually lost touch with the north-western provinces. The 
decline of the Kushan power in the north-west was hastened by 
the rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. In the third century 
A.D. we find references to four separate kingdoms all dependent on 
the Yue-chi. This possibly suggests territorial disintegration 
though the nominal suzerainty of the “Son of Heaven” may have 
continued to be acknowledged by all these states. The rule of the 
Kushans in part of the Jumna valley seems to have been supplanted 
by that of the Nagas. The latter are represented as ruling over 
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Mathura, Padmavati (Padam Pawiiyii) luul a faw other ])laeos 
in Mid-India contemporaneoiialy with the (hipta.s of Pr.ayusa 
(Allahabad), Sakota (Oiidli) ami Maeadlia (South IJiluir). About 
the middle of the fourth eeuttiry a.d. the Naeas were reduced to 
subjection by the Gupta emperors. The ''Sou of Heaven " continued 
to rule in diminished glory over an obscure corner of the Indian 
borderland whore he soon felt tlic trvosistililc might of Gupta 
arms. 



niAPTKU IX 


nVJMSATJUN IN TJIK ICKA OF MAUllYAN IMPFKIALTSM AND OF 
OUAICCO-SOYTHIAN INVASIONS {('. S24 BO,—A.T). H20) 

Forms of Government 

In the period under review wc liavc for the first time in the history 
of this country great, empires extending fi'om the llindukusli to the 
valhyvs of the Godavari and the Kristina. It will, however, be a 
miatakc to tliink iljai the imperial or even the ordinary monarcliieal 
system was tlie only form of govoniment known to the people 
of the age. Greek obscr\'Gr.s referring to the activities of the 
overseers who “enquire into and superintend all that goes on in 
India” add that ‘’they make rcjiort to the king or, where the 
state is without a king, to the magistrates”. Thus non-rnonarchical 
states governed by tlieir owti magistrati^s flourished side by side 
with territories ruled by kings. Arrian jiiakcs distim^t mention 
of self-governed cities. Towards the end of our period the existence 
of autonomous tribal government-s is prov^ed by numismatic 
evidence. Such states are usually refenod to as ijanas, although 
the designation sa'n{!ha is also Ivriown. 

But monarchy was in this, as in all ages, in this country, the 
prevailing form of govornrnenf. A remarkable feature of the 
period is the association in many parts of India of a prince of 
the blood or an allied chieftain with the titular or real head of the 
government as (K)-ordinate ruler or subordinate colleague. Such 
a prince was often called yiwardja or yuvn-niahdrdja (crown prince 
or junior king). Sometimes lie was honoured with full regal titles. 
In the lilcraturci on polity this type of rule was knowm as dvoirdjya 
or diarchy. 

Ideas of Kingship 

Ideas of kingship underwent a (diange during the period. At 
the commencement of the age a king was considered to be a mere 
mort,al, though a favoured mortal, the beloved of the deities. 
Thus A^oka referred to himself and his forebears as demmmpiya, 
the beloved of the gods. The Greeks, however, introduced titles like 
the “divine king”, the “god-like queen”, etc. In the early centuries 
124 
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of the Christian era a Partliian king took the title of iJevavrata 
an epithet applieti to an epic hero, tlie .^on of a aver gockicss' 

"ar. The Ku.^han etoperorJ 
adopted the still more sigiufleant i ,tle of',/er.;p«fm, -.Son of Heaven ”, 
The deifieation of rulers was clearly on (he «a\ l„ aecoiiipli.shnient, 
and Ideas of divme kiniishii. found favour o.pccallv m tracts which 
came under foreign influence. Creek and Chinese inlluence is 
clearly discormhlo in the. title ot ihrapnira 

Kings, oven those who ],receded ihe .'<c\lhian ' Sons of Heaven" 
were no puppets. They had usuallc at their disposal po«erlni 
standing arime.s and the lualerial le.soiiiccs ot \u.M kiiigduiiis and 
empires over which thei ],re,sided Kioiii the ohseio,itions ot 
Creek writers and llic adual records ot ihe leigi.s .,1 i 'haiidragupla, 
Asoka, Kharacela, tuiiitaniipiilra and inan\ oilier ruliu's, it is 
clear that kings olten led the tioops in person to tlie battlefield. 
They also adininislered justice, issued ivseripts, m.iile important 
apjioinlnients, grunted remission of taxes and look a large share 
in the ordinary work of civil eoxernmimt 'I'liey gi iieralK lield 
in their hands the main si rings of judiex Kuli rs with sm li powers 
and resourees eainuit he legarded as liimtisl meiiarelis ot tJie 
type with whieli the inodeni world is familiar Nevertheless it 
ia a mistake to cun,skier Hindu kings of the age as ah.solule despots. 
There was a body of aiieieiit iiile.s which (wen the most niasterfiil 
of the rulers of the piriod viewed witli respiet 'I lie pixiple were 
an imjiortant (dement (jrraljih) of the stale 'I'liex' were look-d 
upon as children fprajd) for wlin.se weliare the liead ot the slate was 
responsihle, and to whom he owed a delil wlinh could oiilv he 
discharged by good government, 'There wa.s a certain anioiiiit of 
decentralisation noiahly in tlie sjilicrcs ol local gov(‘nimeiil, legisla¬ 
tion and administration of justice in therui'al aieiis 'flic e.xi.stciice of 
autonomous communiti(\s, urban and rural, [lohtieal and eeonoinic, 
social and religious, jinl a limit, in norma] times, on the cxereisc 
of authority by the supreme executive. Lastly, tlii re was uHiially 
at imperial head-ipiarters, and also at the chief (‘cnlres of provincial 
government, a hod.v of ministcr.s {maiiln parmhaij, matt mchiva) 
who had a right to he consulted especially at limes of emergency. 


Literature on Polity 

For a detailed record of the admhii.stratue arraiigeinentB of the 
period we have to look mainly to three cla.saes of evideiiec, namely, 
inscriptions, accounts of Greek and Roman observers, notably 
Megasthenes, and literature on polity styled Rdjaidslra or Arthaidstra. 
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Treatises on }>olity are often found embedded in legal or Purayic 
ooUeetions. But a few exist as independent works. The most 
famous among these is the ArthaSdstra attributed to Kautilya, 
the traditional minister of Chandragupta Maurya. The Arthaidstra 
certainly cxistcsd before Bana (seventh century a.d.) and the 
Nandi Sutra of the Jainas (not later than the fifth century A.n.). 
But it is doubtful if in its present shape it is as old as the time 
of the first Maurya. Reference to Chinapatta, China silk, a com¬ 
modity often in(‘ntjoned in classical Sanskrit liU^raturc, points 
to a later date, as China was clearly outside the horizon of the 
{‘arly Mauryas, and is unknown to Indian epigraphy before the 
Nagarjnnikonda inscriptions. Equally noteworthy is the use of 
Sanskrit as the official language, a feature not characteristic of 
the Maurya j)eriod. A date as late as the Guj)ta period is, however, 
precluded by the absence of any reference to the denarius in the 
sections dealing with w^eights and coins. Quite in keeping with 
this view' is the reference to the Arlhaidsira contained in the 
Jaina canonical w'orks that were reduced to writing in the Gupta 
age. 


Maurya Administration 

The administrative history of the epoch is best studied under 
two heads, namely, Maurya administration and the system pre¬ 
vailing in the daj'S of their Indian and Graeco-Scythian successors. 

As already stated, the Maurya king did not lay claim to divine 
rank. A^oka lookc'd uj)on his j)eople as his children and assigned 
their care to his officers just as a mother does to skilful nurses. 
The idea of government paternalism persists in these expressions. 
In one record he declared that wliatevcr effort he was making was 
intended to discharge the debt which lie owed to living beings. 
I'he Kavtillyo Artha^dstra, w'hich in its present shape may be 
post-Mauryan but which uses older material, declares that “what¬ 
ever pleases himself the king shall not consider as good, but whatever 
pleases his subjects he shall consider as good.” The king is also 
advised to show fatherly kindness to his people. 

The powers of the king were extensive. We have it on the 
authority of Megasthenes that the king took part in war and the 
administration of justice. While listening to causes he did not 
suffer himself to be interrupted even though the time arrived for the 
massage of his limbs. Appointments to the most important offices 
were made by the ruler himself and the same authority often laid 
down the broad lines of policy and issued rescripts and codes of 
regulations {idsam, dharmaniyama) for the guidance of his officers 
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and the people. Control was .nan.lainod o^e^ ll„. .....st distant 
officials by an army of secret rvpo,and itnuTanl jndgc.s, and 
communication with them vias kept np hy a netuewk of roads 
marlcea with pillars at evcTv ti-n sUulai. 

It was impossible for a .single iiidiMilnal to support the Allautean 
load of administration, The king had the assnstaiua. of a eouneil 
of advisers styled the PariAiid or the iiidiiln pnruthtui. \iho were 
speoiaUy consulted in times of emergeiK-N, Tlie.v ae,v also bodies 
(mkaya) of trained otiicial.s vl,o looked after the oidman ullairs 
of the realm. (Jre.ek writer.s refer to three inpiortaiit cLsscs of 
officers, styled distrie.t otlieiaks (Agrononioi), city eoiiinii...,Moiiers 
(Astynomoi) and a third body vlio had I lie care <il inilitary ati'air.s. 
In the insenjition.s of A4oka we h.ave referenec's to Jiaj'uL-a.i and 
J rddcMkas, charged with the welfare of JdiiajniduK or eountre 
parts and Pradc&as or dist ricts, MaJidindiras <.ir liigli oilicrrs charged 
with the adiuiiiistralions of cities [Isiagahi Vinohdluka) and sundry 
other matters, and a host ol minor olhcials including elerhs (} uia), 
scribes [Jj^pikara] and rcjiorlcrs (Patindaka). 'i'hc Arl/m^dMra 
mentions tlio official designations Malidnidtra, Yiikic, etc. It refers 
to the higliest officers as tlie (ightei'n llrthaSy the cliifi' amongst 
whom were tlie Maiitrin (cliicf luinister), Purohifa ihigli jiriest), 
Yuvardja (beir-a]i])arent) and Scndpati (eoiiiman(ir‘r-m*ehief). 
Another imjiortant class of officials mcntioiicil in the literature on 
polity’ are the J(//i?/aM^.9orsupcTint(‘ndeiits in eliarg • ol tlie various 
departments of the state. Officials were apjfoinli'd irn'specti' c 
of caste, creed or nationality. Vai^f/as and even Yamju.s were 
admitted to the highest offict's of the state. 

At the head of the judiciary stood the king liiniself Hut there 


were special trihimals of justiei*, both in cities and tlie country 
parts, ])rcsidod over by Mahdmdtra.'^ and Hajuka^ (ircek writers 
refer to judges who listened to the eases of foreigners. Petty 
cases in villages w'cre doubtless decided by the Iieadrnan and the 
village elders. A6oka seems to liave iiitrodiiec'd many relorms in 
judicial administration and jirocedure. While jireserving a certain 
amount of uniformity he is said to have allowed eonsiderahlc 
discretion to the Rajukas so that they could discharge their duties 
unperturbed. Judges in the outlying provinces do not apjjcar to 
have done their work to the satisfaet-ion of the ernjieror. Greek 


writers testify to the severity of the jienal eode, and tlie ernporor 
admits in some of his inscriptions that in Kahhga individuals 
suSered from arbitrary imprisonment and torture. To check 
maladministration in this and other outlying areas the emperor 
or his viceroys sent forth in rotation every five or three years sueh 
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officerB as were of mild and temperate disposition and regardlui 
of the sanctity of life. 

The army was often led by the king himself. Chandragupta 
personally undertook the campaign against the generals of Alex- 
ander, and A^oka was an eye-witness of the terrible carnago in 
Kalihga. It is only in the days of the last Maurya that wo finfj 
a sendpati overshadowing the king and transferring to Iiimself 
the allegiance of the troops. The army of Chandragupta, according 
to Pliny, included 600,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 
9,000 olcjjijuiits, besides cliariots. The protection of the king's 
person was entrusted to an amazonian bodyguard of armed women. 
Tlie fighting forces wore under the supervision of a governing 
body of thirty divided into six boards of five members each. 
Each of tlie.se hoards was respon.sible for one of tlie following de¬ 
partments, namely, the navy, transport and commissariat, the in¬ 
fantry, the cavalry, tlio chariots and the elophants. vdn military 
as well as judicial affairs A^oka must have introduced great in¬ 
novations. He deprecated wars and abolished even hunting. Jii 
one of his inscriptions he declares exulliiigly that throughout his 
dominions the sound of the war-drum had become the sound of 
dJuirma (rcligi(ms discourse). It would have been a miracle if the 
army could liavc preserved its morale and efticioney under such 
circumstances. 

The cost of civil and military administration even at the centre 
jnust have been enormous. I’lie chief sources of revenue from 
villages mentioned in an inscription of Ai^oka are the bhdga and 
the hdli. The bhdga was the king's share of the produce of the 
soil, w’hicli w'as normally fixed at one-sixth, though in special 
cases it was raised to onc-fourth or reduced to one-eighth. Bali 
is explained by commentators as an extra impost levied on special 
tracts for the subsistence of certain ofiBciais. According to Greek 
writers, husbandmen paid, in addition to a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil, a land tribute because “all India is the property 
of the Crown and no private person is permitted to own land”. 
Originally bali may have had reference to this land tribute. Taxes 
on land wore collected by the Agronomoi who measured the land 
and superintended the irrigation w'orks. Other state-dues included 
cattle from herdsmen and tribute and prescribed services from 
those engaged ui the trades. In urban areas the main sources of 
revenue were birth and death taxes, fines and tithes on sales. The 
distinction between taxes levied in rural and fortified areas (rdshtra 
and durga) is indicated in the ArtkaSdstra, which refers to certain 
high revenue functionaries styled the samdhartri and the 8<MnidMtri. 
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No Buch officials are, however, nieiitioned m the known Manrya 
inscriptions. Greek writers on ilie oiIut hmu!, in desenhinu the 
seventh caste of Indian society wlucli eonsisied of tlie kinji's 
councillors and assessors refer distinctly to treasiircrM>f the stale or 
superintendents of the treasury. 

A considerable part of the revenue was ^}^ent on the army. 
The artisans, too, accordiiiii: to Diodoros, rc'rivivj mainlenaiice 
from the imperial exeliecpier. Thev made armour for tiie troops, 
and constructed irafilements for hushaiidmen and others. The 
services of some of them must [lavc Ixm nH|uisitioned lor 
the constriK^tioii of the vooden nunparts and towers enrirclin^ the 
city of rataliputra, and the splendid palafe> which (‘xeelled in 
magnificence the stately n'lral ediiices of Susa and Eeliataiia, To 
them we owe also the sphaidai nionolitlis ami other inoniinients 
of the. time of A^ioka. 

Herdsmen and Ijiinlers rcciaM'd an allowanre ot grain trom the 
state in return lor fli^aring tia- land ol uiM biaists and lowls. 


Another ela.ss which i>em'litffl irom lln' royal hoiinty wei'c tjie piiiha- 
sophors, among whom were iiii'liaj(‘d as well Sratnanafi 

{ascetics). Vast sums were aiao s]iciil lor irrigatioii and other 
works of public utility. Tiie most lamous ol the irriLcition works 
of the early Manrya }K'nod is the Smlar^ana lake of Khthihwrir, 
constructed by Tushyagupta. tlu^ \'ais\a, an ollirer of tlie founder 
of the dynasty, and jirovided with supplenu'ntai eha.niu‘!s by tlie 
Yavanaraja TuslifiKpha in the days of the emperor Asoka. llomls 
furnished with milestones had already been coiiMructed by the 
officials of the first Maurya. I'hcsc wer(‘ provided wilii shady fxroves 
and wells by bis famous grandson. The latter also built hospitals 
both for men and otli(*r living creatures 

For tlie efficient lulminiMration of their iiuf;e eiDj.ire the Miuiryie, 
divided their doiuinions into iirovinces subdivided into diKtricls 
caUed dltdra, vishaya and perliaps also prmirm. itaeh o le 
provinces was plaeed under a. vieeroy or proernor aho vas either 
i prinee of the blood or an oflieial ol the erown. In one. ease am 
perhaps in several others, the loeal ruler or a.lnnnistrator bore t . 
title of<-ajo, which is nornially indieative of leudatory rank. J l <. 

of hereditary offieials doc not seem to “g; 
use in the early period, at least m the i.rovinee oi Surashti, or 
Kathiawar. The assuinjition (if the title ol raja b) o(,a ni ers, 
fnd* the grant of autonomy to the Kojukas m the days of-Asoka 
ultimately let loose centrifugal force.s which must have lielpe.! 
h the diLemberment of the empire. In the early Maurya period 
however, efficient eontrol over the jirovmcal governors was 
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maintained in various ways. With the princely viceroys were 
associated a number of high officers {mahamdtras) who received 
orders from the sovereign. The work of erring mdhamdiras in certain 
areas was supervised by special officers sent periodically from the 
metropolis. There was, besides, a host of secret emissaries of the 
central government (ephors, episkopoi, pativedahas) who enquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India and made reports 
to the emperor. Afoka gave special directions to the reporters that 
they were to report to him the affairs of the people at any time 
anywhere “ w'hile he was eating, in the harem, in the inner apartment, 
at the cow-pcn, in the palanquin or in the park”. 

’ It may be thought that the all-embracing activities of the Maurya 
' imperial government left little room for popular initiative or 
self-government. Nevertheless it is a fact that autonomous 
communities did exist in Maurya India, and classical WTiters make 
distinct mention of self-governed cities. Important affairs of the 
metropolis itself were conducted by a commission of thirty members 
divided, like the governing body of the defence forces, into six 
boards of five members each. There was a small committee to 
look after each of the following departments, namely, the mechanical 
arts, foreign residents, registration of births and deaths, sales, 
e.xchanges, weights and measures, supervision of manufactured 
articles, and collection of tithes on sales. Officers in charge of 
the city (juujarddhyalcsha, nigamapradhdna) find mention in 
Indian literature. The Kaiitiliya Artha^dstra says in the chapter 
deaUng with the examination of government servants that each 
department shall be officered by several beads {bahumukhya), 
and that the adhyaksha, or chief executive officer of a department, 
shall earr}' on his work in company with four other officials. The 
Nagaraka or the Town Prefect, whose duties are described in a 
subsequent chapter, was a distinct official whose existence in the 
Maurya period is proved by the testimony of the Kalinga ediets 
of Afeka. 


Administration in the Post-Maurya Period 

In the post-Maurya period ideas of kingship changed, but a 
ruler atiU considered it to be his duty to please his people. The 
official machinery of the ASokan age continued to function at 
least in those parts of India which did not come under Greek and 
Scythian domination. The science of government (arthavidya) 
was now regularly studied and its influence is seen in epigraphic 
references to the education of princes, insistence on prescribed 
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qualifications for appointto iiiph ofllc(’a, (‘laHsifioation of 
ministers, measures taken to secure ih(‘ welfare of citizens bolli 
in urban and rural areas, and abstention from oppressive imposition 
of vexatious taxes like Kara (extra (’e.ss), Vishli (forced labour) 
and Pra'^ya {boncvolonee) in niJiJition to the cuslornary HdH 
(tribute), Sulka (duty), aiul JUidya (kinji's share of llie jirtKluce). 

Innovations in adininistration were, however, introduced iu 
north-west India, tlu^ tcrrilory tiiat was ruled by sueeessive 
dynasties of foreign coiKjuerors One ('f the most important ehnnges 
related to the system of jirovineinl government, 'fhe svstein of 
government by horeditars oflicials with the IVtsiuh title of Satruj) 
was introduced in Taxila. Mathura, I'jjaiii and a few other places, 
and we have references oven to fiuiolionarios with llie Gna'k titles 
of meridurch and ,4ral<'gos. A body of counsolk^rs {Dutli sachira) 
seems to have been aHsociated with some oi the ])rttvincial rulers, 
but the rule of others wa.s often ol' a ])urely military character. 
The influence! of tlie system of military governors (strafeyos) is 
clearly seen in the appointment by Satavahana kings of district 
officers styled mahdsc7td]>aii. 

In spite of the jircval^'ine of military rule in certain areas the 
old self-governing institutions did not wlioliy }!erisb. Town councils 
[nigama sablid) and officials styled vagdrakshaihirh (city judges) 
are mentioned in seviTal records and these* correspond to the! 
municipal commission and the vagaln vtyohdlaka of the Maurya 
period. The affairs of the village eonlinued to he controlled by the 
village functionaries led by tlie liead-nuin. Ihe village as-scmbly 
afforded a field for co-operation between kings and villagors. 


Social Conditions 

Varm (caste) and d^mima (jieriods or stages nf religion.*^ discipline), 
the two characteristic institutions of llie Hindu .soiual poUty, 
reached a definite stage in the Maurya jwriod. (.reek writers 
inform UB that no one was allowed to marry out of his own caste 
or to exercise anv ealling or art except his own. I'or instance, a 
soldier could not become a hushandman or an artisan a phUosopher. 
It is, however, added by some tliat the sophists could bo from any 
oaste. Philosophers lived in simple stylo and spent their lives 
listening to serious discours,-s. Some of them became wood-dweUe s 
hytoLi) who subsisted on leaves and fruits and wore garments 
mlde from the bark of trees. These undoubtedly correspond to 
maae worn anchorites. In the inscnptions 

rfAsXwe hte mention of householders and wandering ascetios. 
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ITo system of the four d^ramas was thus well established in the 
early Maurva age. 

The rise of heterodox (Tccds, the influx of foreigners and many 
othcT eauscs must have afFecU*d to a certain extent the rigidity 
of caste rules. Instances of matrimonial alliances between Indian 
nionarclis and foreign ])otentates are known, and a ^^atavahana 
record makes pointed reference to the mingling of the four castes 
which a king took considerable pains to prevent. The same king 
is eulogised as a promottT of tlu' households of Brahrnanas and 
the lowly orders, doubtless the Wmi/ns and the Sfdras. The Kauiillya 
Ari}\akhira mentions agriculture, cattle breeding and trade as 
the common occupation of VaUyas and ^udras, and. if Greek writers 
arc to be b(‘lieved. the old distinction between tiu* VaUya and ^udra 
was gradually ol)liti;ratcd and rejihu-cd by a new distinction between 
husbandmen, licrdsnicn, and traders, who constituted distinct 
castes. 1’he physicians too emerge as a distinct grouji of j)hilo- 
sophers next in ])oint of honour to the wood-dwellers. Another 
remarkabh" feature of the ])criod is the growtli of tsvo oliieial 
castes, namely, the o^xTsoers and the eouiuallors. The lat.tcr 
doubtless eorrespoiHl to the amdiya (or amacca) hda of the JTiIi 
texts. The p}iilo 80 [)Iier 8 , the liUBbandmen, the, herdsmen and 
hunters, the traders and artisans, the soldiers, the overseers and 
the councillors eonslitulcd the seven castes into wliicli tlie poj)uia- 
tion of India was divid(“d in the days of Megasthenes. Tljero is 
no reason to doubt that the Greek writer described thi* actual 
conditions as witnessed by him as ojiposed to the thcorv of the law- 
books. The restoration of the fourfold division of cast e [chdiurvarna) 
was souglit by the great Gautamijnitra ^alakarni, who referred 
to dv'ijas (Brahrnanas) and avaras (the lower orders) as objects of 
his special care and to the Kshatriyas as a conceited class whom 
he (lid much to rejiress. The cause of Guutamiputra’s hostility 
to the warrior caste is not clear. It is possible that the ranks of 
the latter were being swelled by Yavanas^ ^akas, and Pahlavas 
wlio are classed by ilie aiitlior of the Mdnava-dharma^dstra (Institutes 
of Manu} as di'graded Kshatriyas. It is well known that the wrath of 
the great Satavabana was s})ecially directed against the latter. Caste 
rules could not, however, bo. rigidly enforced. The Satavahanas 
themselves intermarried witli Sakas, and Brahrnanas figure as 
generals and kings like Droya of old. 

Regarding the position of women, Greek writers and contem¬ 
porary epigraphs give us a few details. We are told that some of them 
pursued philosophy and lived a life of continence. But married 
women were denied the privilege of sharing with their husbands 
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a knowledgo of the sacred lore. I’olvgainv wjv^< practised, especially 
hy rulers and nol)l<‘fnen. 'I'lie r an' f)t tlie king’s {«Tson wa.'i ent rusted 
to Wf)nicn, and wc ljnv(' tlie curious stor\ timt a woman \\)io 
killed a king uhen drunk was rewarded hN liecoimng the \\ire of 
his snee(‘ssor Asoka refers t(» women as particularl\ given to 
tin* jK'rfonnanee of many trivial and worthless ceremonn's '['he 
practice of seclusion of women is [linted at l)\ expressions like 
OJoflhaua occurring in inscnplHuis Siipi rinn'iulents to look alter 
women are mentioned 'I’liat the \nfe took a luiuninenl siiare 
in religious aelivita's iiy tlie siih* of her liu*>hand is clear from 
the record of tlie l»enefaetnms of Karuvaki, tlie se<'ond (lueen (d 
A^oka himself. .\ cliuipse of the \\a\ m \\lnch the life ol a pmus 
widow was spent is nOorded hy a n-cord \^iiic[i reti-rs to 

tlK‘ (jueen-dowager tuiufami Bakniiii as oia- ulio deliglited in truth, 
chant.V, jiatience. and resju'ct. for life, who was lu-nt on penance, 
s('if-ei)iitrol. rotraint and ab'-fiiiencc, fully working out the type 
of a ro\al sagc\ \Mfe {r(ljan.‘ihi()n<//iu) Her son is eulogi.si'tl for 
unquestioning olicdicnc,' towards tiN niotlicr “Women Ihouifh 
deserving of honour slnuild not have independence' say.s the law¬ 
giver Hut history nsords instances of royal ladu's who guided 
(lie alTaifs of a realm on ht lialf of tlieir ehiidren 

Sla\ery was an <‘sta))lis]ied institutmn It is reeognisi-d not 
onl\ by tlie law -boriks and 1 be literal ure on polii \, but is exfiressly 
refero'd to in ln^'■nplions. Asoka draws a di-tinction between tlie 
slave and l)ie liin-d lalHUirer and inculcati's kind treatruent lor 
all .Arrian, bow(V<'r, yiroliably relying on Megastbenes, slates 
lliat “all the Indians are free and not orte of them is a slave”. 
Slra])o also <{Uotes Ah-gastbciK'S as sayiiiL' that none of the Indians 
em])lo\'ed slave's. Hut the sained writer in elescribing the customs 
of the court of I’ataliputra observe.s that the care of Hie kiuL'^'s 
person is entriistcfl to women who are bought from their {larents. 
HuviriL' and selling of women are thus admitted. W'e liave it on 
the aiithoritv of Hegesander and Atlienaios tliat .Amifrochates, 
that is Hindusara, wrote to Aiitioclios asking him to yiurehaso 
and semi him not only sweet wine and dried figs but a seifdiist, 
only to be reminded that it w’as not lawful in (Jreeee to sell a 
sophist. 'Phe implication is that a different law prevailed in the 
realm of Hindusara. Tt has been yiointed out liy some Hcholarfl 
that Mega.stbene.s may have been misled by the statement, of 
One.sikritos about the non-existence of slavery in the lower Indus 
vallev, or lie may have heard of the principle laid down in Indian 
works on polity that no .Aryan should be kept in the (;onf1ition 
of permanent slavery*. 
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About the manners and customs of the Indians we are told 
by Greek and Latin writers that they lived frugally and observed 
good order. Cultivators were mild and gentle. Theft was a thing 
of very rare oocurrenoe and no Indian was accused of lying. The 
people never drank wine except at sacrifices and their food was 
principally a rice pottage. Their laws were simple. They had no 
suits about pledges or deposits nor did they require seals or witnesses, 
but they made their deposits and confided in each other. Their 
houses and property were generally left unguarded. We are further 
told that the Indians were a simple folk ignorant of writing and 
conducted all matters by memory. That the picture is a little 
overdravTi seems clear from what the same writers say about 
the different sections of the people in other passages. Thus Strabo 
tells us that fighting men when not engaged in active service 
passed their time in idlene.ss and drinking. Speaking about a 
great synod that used to be held by philosophers, the same writer 
informs us that some of them commit their suggestions to writing. 
In another passage he quote.s Nearchos as sa 3 dng that Indians 
wrote letters on pieces of closely woven linen, while Gurtius informs 
us that the hark of tree.s was used for writing on. 


Games and Recreations 

Inscriptions of the period refer frequently to utsava and satmja, 
festivities and merry gatherings. Kings considered it a duty to 
give practical demonstration of their sympathy with the people 
by liberality on such occasions. Dancing, singing and instrumental 
music must have formed an important part of all festivities. Samdjas 
were often held in honour of a deity, e.g., Brahma, PaSupati-Siva, 
or Sarasvatl. A prominent feature of some of these assemblies 
was a joust of arms in which wrestlers from distant regions took 
part. Fights between men and between elephants and other 
animals are mentioned by Aelian, who also describes chariot races 
with teams of oxen and horses as practised in the imperial city of 
Pataliputra. The combats of men and animals often led to shedding 
of blood, and this was perhaps the reason why A^oka issued an 
edict forbidding certain types of aamdja “in which he saw much 
offence”, while admitting that there were other festal meetings 
which were excellent in his sight. Patanjali makes mention of 
dramatic representations by the ^aubhikas or ^obhanikas who 
gave before the eyes of the spectators an actual demonstration 
of the incidents mentioned in the plays. He also refers to Oranthikas 
who related the fortunes of their subjects from birth to death. 
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Dice })lay afforded pleasure to many though its baneful effects 
are frequently alluded to. Buddliiat writers refer to games on 
boards with eight or ten rows of squares from which chess play 
ultimately evolved. The Jaina Sutrakritdnga makes explicit mention 
of chess {(ish^pad4x)y a game that must have become very popular by 
the time of liana’s Harsha-charita and Ratnakara's Haravijaya (ninth 
century a.d.). 

Condition of the Peasantry 

The common people, as distinguished from the intcllcctiial and 
official aristocracy, seem to have been divided into three main 
classes, namely, husbandmen, herdsmen and hunters, and traders 
and artisans. Husbandmen formed the m<jst numerous class of 
the population. Their lot in the early Maurya [)criod does not 
appear to have been hard. We arc told h^' Greek observers that 
they were exempted from fighting and other public services, and 
devoted the whole of their time to tillage. Men of tliis class were 
regarded as public benefactors and were not molested in times of 
war and conflict. The land remaining unravaged produced heavy 
crops and supplied the inhabitants with all that w'as requisite 
to make life very enjoyable. Husbandmen lived in the country 
away from towms. They paid into the treasury a share of the 
produce of the soil besides a land tribute which may be identical 
with the bali of the epigraphs. In times of emergency they had 
to pay benevolences. But such imposts were h^vied on rare occasions 
and a Saka ruler specially notes the fact that he carried out certain 
works without resorting to torched labour, extra cess or benevolences. 
xHi parts of India the lot of the rural pof)ulatiori was probably 
a httle harder. Some idea of the burden borne by the ordinary 
villagers in these tracts may be gathered from the immunities 
(pariJidra) that were granted, according to certain records of the 
Satavahanas and their successors, to Vdfakas and Kshetras, that 
is, gardens and fields, conferred on privileged individuals or com¬ 
munities by royal personages. Such plots were “not to be entered 
by royal officers, not to be touched by any of them, not to be dug 
for salt, not to be interfered with by the district police”. .A fuller 
list of various kinds of immunity is given in a Pallava record 
which says that a garden which belongs to the Brahmaijas is to 
be “free from Kara (extra cess), free from the taking of sweet 
and sour milk, free from troubles about salt and sugar, free from 
forced labour, free from the taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables 
and flowers”. 
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The rural areas were exposed to danger from flood, fire and 
loeusts. Philosophers are represented by classical writers as 
gathering together at the beginning of the year to forewarn the 
assembled multitude about droughts and wet weather and also 
about propitious winds and about diseases. Storehouses were set 
up to provide for emergencies due t(j pests. The state was enjoined 
by the ArthaMfftra writers to show favour in times of distress 
by distributing seeds and food. We have it on the testimony of 
Creek writers that the sovereign always made adequate provision 
against a coming deficiency, and never failed to prepare before¬ 
hand what would lielp in time of need. The duty of clearing the 
country of all sorts of wihl beasts and birds which devoured the 
seeds sown by husbandmen flevolved on herdsmen and hunters 
who lived in tents or on the hills. By liunting and trapping they 
freed the country from pests. Imjilernents for agriculturists were 
made by the artisan.s, wlio were not only exempted from taxation 
but received maiiitrenaiice from the royal exchequer. In return 
for these concessions they had to render to 1h(^ state certain pres¬ 
cribed services. 

Trade and Navigation 

Kings as well as independent cities depended to a large extent 
on the tribute paid by the peasantry, but a considerable portion 
of the state revenues earnc from traders. In records of the period 
^ulka is mentionfKl as an important source of royal income along 
with ball and bhdga. Maur 3 "a India had direct relations with Syria, 
Egypt and other countries of the Hellenistic West. There was a 
considerable body of foreign residents in the metropolis whose 
affairs w^ere looked after by a special board of municipal com¬ 
missioners. These foreigners could not all have been diplomatists. 
Some of them were in all probability traders. As early as the first 
century b.c. contact was established between India and the Roman 
empire. In the early centuries of the Christian era we have 
epigraphic as well as literary references to intercourse with China, 
the Hellenic w’orld, Ceylon and Farther India. These are recorded 
in the Nagarjunikouda inscriptions and the Milindapanho. 

Classical WTitors bear testimony to the activity and daring of 
the Indian navigators. One writer narrates how, in the reign of 
Euergetes 11 (145-110 B.c.), an Indian was brought to the king 
by the coast guard of the Arabian Gulf. They reported that they 
had found him in a ship alone and half dead. He spoke a language 
which they could not understand. He was taught the Greek 
tongue and then he related how he had started from the coast 
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of India but lost his course and reached Egypt alone. All Ids 
companions had perished from hunger. Jf lie were restored to his 
country he would point out to those sent with him the route by 
sea to India. Eudoxus of (-yziciis w’as one of the number thus 
sent. He brought back with him aromatics and precious stones. 
Another writer relates that a ])re.sent w'as given by the king of the 
Suevi to a pro-consul in (huil, consisting of some Indians who. 
sailing from India for the purpose of commerce, had been driviui 
by storms into (ienuany. 

Sweet wine and dried figs of the West w'ero eagerly sought by 
a Maurya king in the third century B.o. In tiie first century a.d. 
presents for the king of Broach, widcli was one of the greatest 
marts in the east, included (mostly vessels of silver, singing boys, 
beautiful maidens for the barem, fine wines, thin (clothing and 
the choicest ointments. The West-erners on llioir part imjiorted 
articles of luxury including the fine muslin of the lower Gangetic 
region. Pliny bears testimony to the vii,st sums of money sent 
to India in payment for tliose commodities. As early as the fourth 
cemtury n.c. tlie municipal authorities of Pataliputra had to con¬ 
stitute a special board to superintend trade and comiruTce. Us 
members liad charge of weight.s and measures and saw that 
products in tlieir .sea.sons were sold with an ofFichil stamp. In the 
first century a.I). trade between India and the West was greatly 
facilitated when the pilot Hipjialus disc^ovenul ho\^ to lay his 
course straight across thci ocean. The sjih'udid river system of 
northern India rendered transport comjKiraf ively easy in this 
area. The Maurya government built ship.s and let them out on 
hire for the tran.sport of incrohandi.se. Communication was more 
difficult in the Deccan, -where vast tracts were without roads and 
goods had to be carried with diffifuilty by wagons frcuu Paithan 
and Tagara to the port of Broach. 

Medium of Exchange 

Foreign commerce brought a large quantity of specie to India, 
and we have already referred to Pliny’s complaint about ilic 
drainage of Roman coins to this country. Jn the opinion of scholars 
the institution of a gold coinage by the Kushan imperial goverii- 
ment from the time of Kadphiscs II is due to the influx of gold 
from the Roman empire. The Indians had an indigenous silver 
and copper coinage even in the pre-Maurya period. The gold 
nishka, though often used as a medium of exchange, probably 
did not in the early period j) 08 sesa all the characteristics of a 
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regular coinage. The silver coin of thirty-two ratis (58.56 grs.) 
was known to the writer of the Minava-dharmaidstra (Institutes 
of Manu) as Purdna or D)iarana. The copper coin of eighty ratis 
(146.4 grs.) was known as Kdrshdpam. Smaller copper coins styled 
Kdkani were also in circulation. The name Karshapapa was also 
applied to silver and gold coins particularly in the south. Buddhist 
commentators distinguished between the old (porapa) nila kahd- 
pam (Karshapapa), apparently a silver coin, and the new type 
of coinage introduced by the satrap Rudradaman which was three- 
fourths of the old Kdrshdpana in weight. An old Kdrshdpana 
was equivalent to twenty mdshas in certain areas and sixteen 
mdshas in others. The actual weight of the extant silver coins 
of the western satraps is from thirty-four to thirty-six grains. 
The rate of exchange between the Kdrshdpana of thirty-six grains 
and the gold coins of the period, the Suvarna of one hundred and 
twenty-four grains, was as 1 to 35, The ratio of silver to gold 
at this time was approximately 1 to 10. 

Industry 

The importance of the manufacturing industry in the Maurya 
period is emphasised by the fact that one committee of the municipal 
board of Pataliputra was specially entrusted with the supervision 
of manufactured articles in the metropolis. Greek writers make 
pointed reference to the manufacture of arms and agricultural 
implements and the building of ships mainly for purposes of river 
navigation. Strabo speaks of dresses worked in gold and adorned 
with precious stones and also flowered robes made of fine muslin 
worn by the wealthy classes, and umbrellas used by their atten¬ 
dants. Indian mushn was exported in large quantities to the Roman 
empire in the first century a.d. Muslins of the finest sort were 
then called Gangetic and were produced in the valley of the 
lower Ganges. The fame of Eastern Bengal and the Gangetic 
delta for its white and soft dukula is also vouched for by the 
Kaulillya Arthaidsira. The fabric produced in Northern Bengal 
was black and as smooth as the surface of a gem. Muslins in great 
quantity were also exported from several market towns of southern 
India. The North-West was famous for its cotton cloth and silk 
yam. The weaving industry gave employment to hundreds of 
helpless women and special arrangements were made for those 
who did not stir out of their houses. Weavers and other handi¬ 
craftsmen were often organised into economic corporations called 
Srepis. Frenis or guilds were very much in evidence during this 
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period. Records of the Satavahana age refer to guilds of weavers, 
braziers, oil-millers, bamboo-workers, corn-dealers, and of artisans 
fabricating hydraulic engines. These guilds often served the 
purpose of modem banks. 


Religion 

For a description of the state of religion in the days of the 
Imperial Mauryas and their successors we have to rely on Greek 
and Latin authors, inscriptions and coins, the MahabJidshya of 
Patanjah and the testimony of later writers. The worship of the 
Vedic gods was still far from obsolescent. Zeus Ombrios, Mie rain- 
god, worshipped by the Indians, probably represents the Vedic 
Indra or Parjanya. Indra and Varupa are invoked as late as the 
Satavahana period. But side by side with them appear other 
deities whose popularity dates from the epic period. The river 
Ganges, for example, is mentioned as an object of worship by 
classical writers. Quintus Curtins states that an image of Herakles 
was carried in front of the army of Poros as be advanced against 
the Macedonian conqueror. The connection of the Indian Herakles 
with the Surasenas and the city of Mathura suggests his identifi¬ 
cation with Vasudeva or Sahkarshapa. Patanjali refers to the 
exhibition and sale by the Mauryas of images of Siva, Skanda 
and Viiakha. Skanda and ViSakha retained their popularity till 
the Kushana period when they appeared on the coins of Huvishka. 
Even Afoka, in many respects a great innovator, took pride in 
calling himself devanampiya. Beloved of the Gods. 

Sacrifices are very much in evidence during this age. Of the 
occasions on which the Maurya king, according to Strabo, went 
out in times of peace, one was for the performance of sacrifice. 
Sacrifices were also offered by private persons and the services 
of “philosophers” were requisitioned for the purpose. The people 
of India, generally sober, freely indulged in drink when these 
ceremonies were performed. Afioka tried to put a stop to the 
killing of living creatures on such occasions. Vaishpava reformers 
made an attempt to spiritualise sacrifices by giving them a new 
ethical meaning. But a great Brahmapic revival followed the rise 
of the houses of Pushyamitra, Simuka-Satavahana and Siva-skanda- 
varman Pallava. Bites like the Aivamedka and Vdjapeya came 
to be celebrated by princes on a grand scale. 

From the beginning of the period Brahmapism had to reckon 
with the heterodox creeds of the Ajivikas, Jainas and Buddhists 
which obtained a firm hold on certain sections of the people. 
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especially in Oiidh, Biliar and Orissa. Tradition says that Chand- 
ragupta and Samprati of the Maurya dynasty were Jainas. The 
epithet Vnshala, applied to the first Maurya hy a Brahraanical 
playwright, makes it likely that in his later days he sw'crved 
from strict orthodoxy. An undoubted Jaina king of this period 
was Kharavela, who, strange to say, engaged in sanguinary conflict,s 
with his neighbours in spite of the quieti.st teachings of the Arhats 
and Siddhas, saints and perfect beings, whom he invokes at the 
beginning of his inscription. Jaini.sm enjoyed special pre-eminenee 
at Mathura during the early centuries of the Christian era along 
wit.h the cult of the Nagas or Serpent deities Like Dadhikarna. 
The rival sect of the Ajivikas enjoyed, like many other denomina¬ 
tions, the bounty of the emperors .-ISoka and Dasara tha who granted 
cave dwellings I'or these sectaric'.;. If tradition is to be believ'ed 
the Ajivikas were also favoiirod by Bindusara. 

Buddhism, as is well known, secured the imperial patronage 
of Asoka and became, mainly tlirouLdi his efforts, a world religion. 
It received marked favour from Menander and made a convert 
of the groat Kanishka. But the Buddhism of Kanishka differed 
much from the simple ethical creed of the great Maurya, The 
human teacher of the four noble truths and the noble eight-fold 
path now became not merely a deva (deity) but devdtideva (the god 
of gods). Like the Bles.sed Lord of the Bhagavatas or Vaishnavas 
he is repeatedly born in the world of the living to remove the 
affliction of creatures and n'vcal to them the true law. Images 
of the teacher now appear in Buddhi.st sculpture and receive the 
devout worship of the faithful, like the icons of Brahrnanic deities. 
Side by side with the Buddha upi)ear the dhyani Buddhas and 
Bodhisatvas. The newer Buddhism was known as the Mahdydna 
or the Great Vehicle to distinguish it from the older creed which 
came to be styled llinaydm.. The formulation of its basic ideas 
is associated with the name of Nagarjuna, a philosopher of the 
Satavahana period. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
Buddhism spread to China and several other parts of central, 
eastern and southern Asia. The Nagarjunikonda inscriptions make 
mention of the fraternities of monks who converted Ka.shmir, 
Gandhara, China, Chilata, Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga, Vanavasi, 
Yavana, Damila, Palura and the island of Ceylon. The intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into China is traditionally attributed to a 
sage named KaSyapa Matanga. There is, however, evidence to 
show that Buddhist scriptures were communicated to the Chinese 
by a Yue-ehi Chief as early as 2 b.c. 

Another Indian faith which showed great missionary activity 
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was Bhagavatism or Vaislinavism, wliicli already in (lie acco7ul 
century B.C, spread amongst the Creeks of ike Inditui borderland. 
Heliodoros, the ambas,sador of .AiiUalkida.s, king of Taxilii. set 
up a Oarufja column at Hosiiiigar in honotir of Vii.sudeva, the 
God of gods. Several eonleiuporary e]>igruj)lis bear testimony to 
the prevalence, o.sjieciidly in Central India iind the Deccan, of the 
cult of Vasudevn and Saiikarshapa, that is Kri.slir,iii iuid his brother. 
The rival cult oi' Siva enjoyed the i)atronnge of Kadpliisea IJ and 
Vasudeva Ku.shan. A foreign religion, Christianity, claims to have 
established some eonneetion with the ludhin borderland in the 
d.ays of GondopherntjLS. Tlu* worship of Babylonian, Iranian and 
other non-Indian deitie.s like Nanaia, .Mithra or .Mihira (Sinil, 
Mao (Moon), and Pharro (Fire) in the Knshaii empire is proved 
by numismatic evidence. The cult ol'.Mihira attained inueh jiojiii- 
larit.y, thanks to the endea\'uurs of tljc Magian priestliood. 


Literary Activity 

It is difficult to a.ssign any e.xtaiit Indi.an work definitely to the 
Manrya age. Three rvork.s, the Kautdli/ii Arlhaiddm, the Kalpnnuira 
of Bha.drabiihu and the Buddhist KaihCi vnUhn ar(7 traditionally 
at tributed to jiersona.ges w ho are said to have flourished in the Manrya 
period, but t he ascription in all these ea.ses has not met wif.h genciral 
aeecptanee. A considerable body of lifcratnrc is liresujjiiosed by 
Patafijah, usually regarded as a contemporary of Pushyaniitra. 
Though many of the compositions mentioned hy liim exi.stcai loiig 
before the Maurya.s, .some of them may have been products of 
tile Manrya epoch. The Grammarian knows the J'andu oj)ie and 
refers to dramatic recitals and the fjerformaiico 'of Kanisalxulha 
(slaying of Kamsa by Krishna) and Balibandfui (liinding of Bali 
by Vishnu in ids Dwarf Incarnation). He also alludes to akhydnas 
or tales of Yavakrita, Yayati, Vasavadatta and others, and makes 
mention of a Vdrarucha Kdvya. That parl.s of tlie Mahdbkdrala 
were oompo.sed during the Manrya or early post-Maurya period 
appears probalile from references to the unconquerable Asoka 
and also to a Yavana overlord of the lower Indus valley and his 
eompatriot Dattamitra, possibly Demetrios. The reference in the 
sister epic to mingled hordes of Yavanas and Sakas sugge.sts that 
the Bdmdynna, too, received accretions in the Graeco-Scythian 
age. The Mdnavadharma sdMm which inention.s the Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paritdas, and I'ahlavas among Kshatriya clans which were 
degraded for non-observance of sacred rites and neglect of Brah- 
niapas may also bo assigned to this period. 
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The epoch under review probably saw the composition of the 
Mahdbhdshya of Patanjah, an exjiosition of the grammatical 
aphorisms of Pamni. Another grammatical work, the Kalaritra or 
Kaldpaka of Sarvavarman, is traditionally assigned to the Sata- 
vahana period. To the same age probably belongs the Brihat kalhd 
of Gupadhya. The Qaihd Saptaiaii attributed to Hala, a Satavahana 
king, bears signs of a much later date. The epoch of the Kushans 
produced the great work of ASvaghosha, poet, dramatist and philo¬ 
sopher. Among other celebrities of the period mention may be 
made of Charaka, Susruta, Nagarjuna, Kumaralata and possibly 
Aryadeva. 

The Pali Buddhist canon is said to have been reduced to writing 
in the first century B.c. The celebrated work known a.s the Milinda- 
panho, or the Questions of Menander, is also usually regarded as 
a product of the period under review. Some scholars believe that 
the astronomical work of Garga, the PmmiacJuiriya of Vimalasuri, 
jiortions of the Divyavadana as well as the Lalitavistara and the 
Saddharma pundarlka are also to be as.signed to this age. 


Greek and Roman Influence 

For conturie.s during the period under review India was in intimate 
contact with the Graeco-Roman world. Embassies were exchanged 
with the Hellenic powers by the sovereigns of Magadha and Malwa. 
Indian philosophers, traders and adventurers were to be found 
in the intellectual circles of Athens and in the markets of Alex¬ 
andria. The first of the Mauryas had entered into a marriage 
contract with a Greek potentate. His son was eager to secure the 
services of a Greek sophist. The third and the greatest of the 
Mauryas entrusted the government of a wealthy province and the 
execution of important irrigation works to a Yavana chief. The 
services of Greek engineers seem to have been requisitioned by the 
greatest of the Kushans in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Greek influence on Indian coinage and iconography is 
unmistakable. 

A Greek orator, Dion Chrysostom, informs us that the poetry 
of Homer was sung by the Indians, who had translated it into their 
own language and modes of expression so that even Indians were 
not unacquainted with the woes of Priam, the weeping and wailing 
of Andromache and Hecuba and the heroic feats of Achilles and 
Hector. The reference may be to the Mahabhdrata, but the 
possibility of an actual translation of the Greek epic is not entirely 
excluded. Indian writers bear testimony to the proficiency of the 
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Grcoks in the sciences, and one author admits that they were 
honoured as though they uerc liishis (Sages). Western singers were 
welcomed at the court of Broach. On the other hand (Ip’ek authors 
speak with admiration of tlie sages of India. Hellenic ruiers anci 
statesmen iistoned witli rcspectfui attention to Indian piiiioaojdiers. 
One of the greatest of i.lie Indo-flreek kings, Menander, eiiowed 
great predilection for Buddhist teaeliing and i.ssucd coins of Buddhist 
type. A Greek amhassndor erected a Gariida column in honour 
of Vasudeva. Greek yneridarchs arc mentioned in Kharoshthi 
inscriptions as estahlishing Biiddhisl relies and sanetaiaries. Indian 
cultural influence on the Greeks of Egypt ha.s been traced in the 
Oxyrliynchus papyri. 



CHAPTER X 


THE GUPTA EMPUIE 
The Rise of the Gupta Power 

'J’liE Scythian conquerors of India, had received their first great check 
in the I)ec(;jin. Gautainij)utra fiatakarni of the Satavaliana dynasty 
had extirpated the Ksliaharata race and dealt crushing blows to 
the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas. The power of the invaders 
was, however, still unshaken in the north wliere the “Son of 
Heaven” ruled in undiminished glory in the first part of the second 
century a.p. Even in Western India, there was a ^aka revival 
under the great, satrap lludradainan J. Chinese twidenee shows 
that the Yue-clii power was still far from being broken in a.d. 
230. The rise of the Nagas in tlic Jumna valley pushed tlic Northern 
Scythians further towards the north-west borderland of India, 
but the descendants of Hudradaman continued to rule over the 
fair provinoes of Malwa and Kathiawar. The later Scythian 
rulers proved to be tyrants. A Brahmaoa historian of the seventh 
century a.d. refers to one of them as Parakalatrakdmuha,'' Qovcimg 
the wife of another”. An epic poet makes the prophecy that Sakas 
and other Mlechchha (barbarian) kings will rule unrighteously in 
the evil ago to come. The members of the four orders will not 
adhere to their duties and tiie country will become a desert. 
Harassed by barbarians the earth in an earlier epoch had taken 
refuge in the strong arms of Chandragupta Maurya. She now 
found shelter in another line of Chandraguptas. 

Chandra Gupta I 

The first Chandra Gupta of the new line, though the third 
member of his dynasty to be mentioned in inscriptions, was the 
earliest to assume the imperial title of Mafidrdjddhirdja, “supreme 
King of great Kings”. Like the great Bimbisara he strengthened 
his position by a matrimonial alliance with the powerful family 
of Lichchhavis then controlling portions of Bihar and perhaps 
even Nepal. The Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi must have 
144 
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brought to her husband’s family an ciioriuims accession of power 
and prestige. Before the death of her luisband the Oupta sway 
very probably extended to Allaliabad, Oiidh and Soutli Biliilr, 
territories assigned to t.he family by the Ihirfiijic chronicles at a 
time when the Niiga power was still unbroken in the Ganges- 
Jumna valley. It is believed that the Gupta era eoniinencing from 
A.D. 320 originated with (iiandra Gupta J. An imporUint act of 
this king was the holding oi' an assembly of eouiK illors and rneinbers 
of the royal family at which Prince Samudra Gni)ta was formally 
nominated successor to the imperial tlirone of the Guptas. 


Samudra Gupta 

Samudra Gupta, the next king, is jirobalily the greatest ol Ids 
house. The exact limits of his reign are not known. Ho jirohably 



came to the throne sometime after A.n. 320 and died belore 
A.D. 380, the earliest known date of his succc.ssor. He is not 
altogether unknown to tradition. Ho appears to be mentioned 
in the Afya-yno/rijv^^Ti-vfiiLld hulpd, and also in the 1 dntj'tkdtfuinikika, 
a Javanese text. A Chinese WTiter, Wang-hiuen-tse, refers to an 
embassy sent to him by Sri Megliavarma (-Vaupa), king of Ceylon, 
to seek permission to build at Bodli-Gaya a monastery for Ceylonese 
pilgrims. But the most detailed and authentic record of bis reign 
is preserved in two contemporary documents, viz. ihe Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription, a eulogy of the emperor composed by flarishepa, 
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and an epigraph found at Eran in the Central ProFinces. Certain 
copper plates purporting to belong to his reign are regarded 
by scholars as spurious. Samudra Gupta also left an extensire 
coinage. Some important eFents of his reign are known from 
this source and the records of his successors. 

The eulogy of Harishepa is damaged in several parts so that 
it is difficult to follow the sequence of events. The Gupta monarch 
seems at first to have made an onslaught on the neighbour¬ 
ing realms of Ahichchhatra (Rohilkhand) and Padmavati (in 
Central India) then ruled by Achjmta and Nagasena. He 
captured a prince of the Kota family and then re.sted on his laurels 
for a period in the city named Pushpa, i.e. Pataliputra. Whether 
the Kota dynasty actually ruled in Pushpapura or Pataliputra 
about this time, and were dispossessed of it by the Gupta con¬ 
queror, is not made clear in the damaged epigraph that has come 
down to us. Other indications pomt to Sravasti or a territory still 
farther to the north as the realm where the Kota-kula ruled. A 
subsequent passage of the inscription names along with Achyuta 
and Nagasena several other princes of Aryavarta or the upper 
Gauges valley and some adjoining tracts, who were violently 
exterminated. These include Rudra-deva, MatUa, Nagadatta, 
Chandravarman, Ganapati Naga, Nandin and Balavarman. The 
identity of most of the princes named in this list is still uncertain. 
MatUa has been connected by some scholars with the Bularidshahr 
district in the centre of the Ganges-Jumna Doab, while Ganapati 
Naga seems to be associated by numismatic evidence with Narwar 
and Besnagar in Central India. Chandravarman is a more elusive 
but interesting figure. Suggestions have been made that he is 
identical with a ruler of the same name, the son of Simhavarman, 
mentioned as the lord of Pushkarana in an inscription discovered 
at ^u§unia in the Bankura district of Western Bengal. His name 
has also been traced in the famous Chandravarmankot in the 
Kotwahpada pargana of the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal. 
Bolder theorists have identified his father Smihavarman with a 
prince of Mandasor, the father of Naravarman, and located Push¬ 
karana at Pokama in Marwar. Some have gone so far as to suggest 
that the Chandravarman of Samudra Gupta’s record is not only 
a ruler of Rajputana and a brother of Naravarman of Mandasor, 
but he is no other than the great emperor Chandra of the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar near Delhi. The last-mentioned scholars were appar¬ 
ently not aware of the existence of a place called Pokharan in the 
district of Bankura itself near the site of the record of Chandra- 
varman. They also forget that no prince bearing the name 
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Chandravarman, still less a Chandravarman of Pokarna in Marwar, 
is mentioned in any record of the Maiidasor family, and that King 
Chandra of the Meherauli epigraph, who is called simply Chandra 
and not Chandravarman, is an emperor, the reputed conqueror 
of the "whole of India, who can hardly be identified uith the ruler 
of Samudra Gupta’s record who is classed with a host of com¬ 
paratively insignificant princes. 

The great Gupta conqueror is next represented as reducing to 
the status of servants the forest kings apparently of the Vindhyan 
region. In an earlier passage we have reference to a grand expedi¬ 
tion to the south in the course of which the emperor captured 
and again set at liberty all the kings of the Deccan. The rulers 
specially named in this (‘onnoction are Mahcndra of Kosala in the 
Upper Mahanadi valley, Vyaghra-raja or the Tiger king of the 
great wilderness named Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kurala, 
Mahendragiri of Pishtapura or Pithapuram in the Godavari district, 
Svaraidatta of Kottura somewhere in the northern part of the 
Madras Prosideney, Damana of Erandapalla possibly in the same 
region, Vishpugopa, the Pallava king of Kanohi in the Chingleput 
district, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivannan, tlie Salahkayana 
king of Vehgi lying between the Godavari and the Krishpa, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, probably in the Nelloro district, Kubera of 
Devarashtra in the Vizagapatam district and Dhanahjaya of 
Kusthalapur, possibly in North Aroot. 

The reference to the liberation of the southern y)otcntato8 shows 
that no attempt was made to incorporate the kingdoms of the 
Deccan south of the Nerbudda and the Mahanadi into the Gupta 
empire. From the territorial point of view the result of the brilliant 
campaigns of Samudra Gupta was the addition to the Gupta 
dominions described in the Puranas, of Rohilkhaijd, the Ganges- 
Jumna Doab, part of Eastern Malwa, perhaps some adjoining 
tracts and several districts of Bengal. The annexation of part 
of Eastern Malwa is confirmed by the Eran inscription. The 
suzerainty of the great Gupta, as distinguished from his direct 
rule, extended over a much wider area, and his imperious command 
was obeyed by princes and peoples far beyond the frontiers of the 
provinces directly administered by his own officers. Among his 
vassals we find mention of the kings of Samatata (in Eastern 
Bengal), Davaka (probably near Nowgong in Assam), Kfimarupa (in 
Western Assam), Nepal, Kartripura (Garhwal and Jalandhar) and 
several tribal states of the eastern and central Punjab, Malwa and 
Western India, notably the Malavas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiraa 
and Sanakanikas. The descendants of the Kushan “Son of Heaven”. 
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many chieftains of the Sakas, the Ceylonese and several other 
insular peoples Listened to propitiate the groat Gupta by the 
offer of homage and tribute or presents. It was presumably after hia 
military triumplis tiiat tlie emperor completed the famous rite of 
the horse-Raorifice. 

Great as were the military laurcds won by Samudra Gupta, hia 
personal aecomplislimenta were no les-s remarkable. His court 
poet extols his magnanimity towards the fallen, his polished 
intellect, his knowledge of the scriptures, his poetic skill and his 
proficiiency in music. The last trait of the emperor’s character is 
well illustrated by the lyrist lyj)e of his coins. He gathered round 
himself a galaxy of poct-s and scholars, not the least eminent among 
whom was the warrior-poet Harishena who resembled his master 
in his versatility. Both Samudra Gupta and A§oka set before 
their minds the ideal of world-conquest by means of pardkrama. 
Pardkrawa, in the ea,so of the Maurya, was not warlike activity 
but vigorous and effective action to propagate the old Indian 
morality as w'oll as the special teaching of the Buddha. In the 
ease of the Gupta it W'as an intense military and intellectual activity 
intended to bring about the poHtical unification of Arydvarta^ 
the discomfiture of the foreign tormentors of the holy land and 
an efflorescence of the old Indian culture in all its varied aspects— 
religious, poetic, artistic. 


Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya 

Samudra Gupta was succeeded, according to contemporary 
epigraphs, by his son Chandra Gupta II surnamed Vikramaditya 
who ruled from c. a.d. 380 413, Some recent writers have traced 

hints in hterature of uncertain date and in inscriptions of the 
ninth and tenth centuries A.D., that the immediate successor of 
Samudra Gupta was his son Rama Gupta, a weak ruler, who con¬ 
sented to surrender his wife Dhruvadevi to a Saka tyrant. The 
honour of the queen was saved by Chandra Gupta, younger brother 
of Rama Gupta, wlio killed the Saka, replaced his brother on 
the imperial throne and married Dhruvadevi. We do not know 
how far the story embodies genuine historical tradition. No prince 
named Rama Gupta is known to contemporary epigraphy, and 
the story shows signs of growth. The earliest version to which a 
definite date may be assigned is that of Bapa who simply refers 
to the destruction of a libidinous Saka king by Chandra Gupta 
disguised as a female. There is no reference here either to Rama 
Gupta or to Dhruvadevi, The matter should, therefore, be 
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regarded as sub judicc and can only be decided Avhen (’onf einporary 
evidence eonlirming Hie siory is forilicoining, 

Chandra Gupta If carried on the policy of "world-cotKiiiest’’ 
pursued by his predecessor. Re efi'eefed his piirpo.so partly by 
pacific overtures and partly by military activity. Political 
marriages occupy a prominent jilace in the foreign policy of the 
Guptas as of the Ha))sburgB and Rourbous of Euroiie, The 
Liehchhavi alliance of the real founder of the d>-nasty, and the 
acceptance of preseut.s of maidens from tlie courts of eonicmporary 
potentates by Samudra Gupta, .served to eon.solidato tlio nasccuit 
Gupta power a.9 the Rajput m.arriages strerigf.hened that of the 
Timurid sovereigns of a later date. A further step in tiio a:une 
direction was taken by Clmndra Guptii 11 when be conciliated tlie 
Naga cliieftains of the upper and central provinces by acccjiling 
the hand of the priiice.ss Kuberanagil and allied himself with the 
powerful family of the Vakat.ikas of tli(^ Dcccan by giving hi.s 
daughter Prabliavati in marriage to Rudraseiia II. Thus strength¬ 
ened, the king marched to Eastern Mfilwa aceonipanied by his 
minister V^irasena-^aba and [)ossibly his general Arnrakilrddava, 
He received the homage of the Sanakatiika ciiicflaiu of tlie 
locality and took measures to wijie out .^aka rule in Mestern 
Malwa and Kathiawar. His efforts wi're crowned with success 
as we know from the evidence of coin.s and of liana’s Uarshn- 
charita. 

On many of hi.s coins Chandra Gupta II receives the epithet 
Vikramaditya, In certain records of tiio twelfth century A.D. ho 
is represented as the lord of ihc city of Ujjain as well as Pataliputra. 
The cool courage he showed in going to fight with the bakas and 
killing their chieftain in the enemy s •R'n cit y entities him to the 
epithets “Sahasanha” and "Mari". Tlicse facts liavc led seholars 
to identify him vith the Vikramaditya Sakiiri of legend, whose court 
is said to have been adorned by “nine gems” including Kalidasa 
and Varahamihira. The tr.adition about tlie nine gems is, however, 
late. It is uncertain if all of them actually flourished about the 
same time. Varahamihira at any rate is to be placed after 
Aryabhate, who was born in the latter half of the fifth century A.i). 
But if MalUnatha is to be beKevod, Kalidasa may have heon a 
contemporary of Chandra Gupta II, for the great commentator 
mentions as‘one of his opponents the famous Uigniigaeharya who 
is assigned to this period. 

Another notable contemporary of Chandra Gupta II was Fa 
Hien The celebrated Chinese pilgrim was struck with admiration 
by the famous royal palace and the houses for dispensing charity 
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and medicine at Pataliputra. He speaks highly of the system of 
government in the Madhya-de^a and the benevolence of the 
people, especially the moneyed classes. 

Kumara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta 

The successor of Chandra Gupta II was his son Kumara Gupta I 
Mahendraditya, whose known dates range from a.d. 415 to 455. 
He maintained his hold over the vast empire of his forebears, which 
now extended from North Bengal to Kathiawar and from the 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda. Numismatic evidence seems to 
suggest that his influence at one time extended southwards, possibly 
as far as the Satara district of the Deccan. His achievements were 
sufficiently remarkable to entitle him to perform the famous rite 
of the horse-sacrifice. But his last days were not happy. A people 
known as the Pushyamitras, probably located in or near Mekala 
in the Nerbudda vaUet', developed great power and wealth and 
reduced the imperial govermiient to such straits that a prince 
imperial had to spend a whole night on bare earth. The sovereign 
himself seems to have perished before the issues were finally decided 
in favour of the imperial family, mainly through the exertions of 
Prince Skanda Gupta. 

The victorious prince had soon to deal with a more formidable 
enemy, the Huns. But he succeeded in repelling their early 
invasions and recovering most of the imperial provinces, which 
were placed under special Wardens of the Marches. In one inscrip¬ 
tion the goddess of royal fortune is said to have cho.sen him as 
her lord, having discarded the other princes. The full import of 
this passage is somewhat obscure. It is, however, certain that the 
superior ability and prowess of Skanda Gupta in a time of crisis 
led to his choice as ruler in preference to other possible claimants. 
The choice of Harsha in the seventh century apparently furnishes 
a parallel. 

Proud of his success against the barbarians Skanda Gupta 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya. The memory of his achieve¬ 
ments is popularly preserved in the story of Vikramaditya, son 
of Mahendraditya, narrated in the Kathdmritsdgara, The reign 
of Skanda Gupta probably terminated about a.d. 467. 

The Last Days of the Gupta Empire 

The history of the ensuing period is obscure. Inscriptions prove 
that the Gupta sovereignty was acknowledged in the Jabbalpur 
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region in the Nerbudda valley as late as a.d. 528, and in North 
Bengal till a.d. 543-544. A Kumara Gupta is known to have been 
ruling in a.d. 473-474, a Budlia Gupta from a.d. 476-477 to c. a.d. 
495, a Vainya Gupta in or about a.d. 508 and a Bhanu Gupta in 
A.D. 510-511. Bhitari and Nillanda seal inseriiitions disclose the 
names of four kings, Puni Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta I; Nara- 
simha Gupta (Baladitva), son of Piiru Gu[ita ; Kumara Gupta, son 
of Narasimha, and Vishnu Gupta, son of Kumara Gujita, who must 
be assigned to this obscure period. Narasiihha B.llfulitj'a has been 
identified with the conqueror of Mihiriigula, a Hun tyrant, whoso 
powder was finally broken before a.d. 533 534. But the existence 
of several Baludityas renders thi.s identification doubtful. Another 
theory splits uj) the Gupta dynasty into two rival branche.s, one 
of which consisted of the king.s nientioiied in the Bhitari and 
Nalanda .seals. The other included Kunnara Gujita of a.d. 473^74, 
Budha Gupta and Bhanu Gupta. But Budha Gujita. is now known 
to have been a son of Puru Gupta, and the iiicoiitrovertible facta 
of his reign render the theory of a jiartition of the eiujiirc in the- 
closing years of the fifth century a.d. unworthy of credence. A 
more plausible conjecture identifies Kumara , son of Narasimha, with 
the Kumara Gupta wlio ruled in a.d. 473-474. The only difficulty 
in accepting this view is the abnormal shortness of the jieriod 
.assignable to Puru Gujita .and his son Narasiriiha (a.i>. 46i-473). 
But the difficulty is not insujicrable, and we know of other instanees 
of short reigns in the later days of an imperial dyuiasty. 

Inscriptions make it clear that the Gupta empire maintained 
some sort of unity till the day's of Budha Gujita (476-495) though 
it might have lost some oi its w'estemmost provinces. After 
Budha Gupta the Huns, under Toramana and JChirakula or 
Mihiragula, undoubtedly pushed their conquests deep into the 
Indian interior as far as Eran in Eastern Malwa. But the Huns 
received a check in the time of a king named Baladitya who may 
have been identical with Bhanu Gupta, the hero of a “very famous 
battle” fought in the region of Eran. The Hun imperial power 
was finally shattered by Vafedharman, an energetic and ambitious 
chief of Mandasor in Western Malwa before a.d. 533-534. YaAo- 
dhannan seems to have made use of his victory to establish his 
own supremacy. But the Gupta power undoubtedly survived in 
North Bengal till a.d. 643-544. Even in later times we find a king 
whose name ended in Gupta fighting on the banks of the Brahma¬ 
putra. Other “Gupta” princes who are associated with Malwa 
and Magadha came into contact with the rising power of the 
Pusbyabhuti family of Thanesar and Kanauj in the latter half 
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of the sixth and first half of the seventh century a.d. These “Later 
Guptas” restored the glory of the lino to a certain extent under 
Adityasena in the latter half of the seventh century, and used 
titles indicative of imperiul rank. They disappeared in the eighth 
century when Magadha became the battle-ground of the rival 
empires of YaSovarinan of Kanauj and an unnamed king of Gauda 
lineage. 



rUAPTKR XI 

TTIi: STRlTOGLi: AGAINST THK HUNS, AND TIIR ASrRNDANl’V tlF 
KANAUJ, KASHMIR AND QAUDA 

The Huns 

In spite of tlio heroic efforts of Sknnda (Jn]»ta, tlic; (3iij)ta enijare 
in it.s entirety did not long survive Uie shock it r(M’eive(i from 
the uprising of the Piishyamitras and tlic* incursidns of tlie Huns. 
The hereditary character of the onicialdoni, jiarticnlarly in sonic 
of the outlying provinces, must have iet loose centrifugal forces 
whicli gatliered strength as Uie central authorilv weakerKul owing 
to the onslaughts of the harbariaris. There wen* signs of degenera¬ 
tion and of dissension in the imperial line itself, and the devotion 
of the more loyal feudatories eould not save the eirif)iro from its 
impending doojn. 8o far as our present knowledge goes Uiidha 
CJupta was the last emperor of the main line of the (diptas who 
preserved some sem-blance of unity in the major jiart of the o!npire. 
When ho passed aw'ay the Huns were safely entrenched in the 
^ialkot region and Kastern Malwa, j)rovinees that had owned 
the Gnj)ta suzerainty since the days of Sainudra Guj)ta. 

The Huns were a race of fierce harliarians who issued from the 
ateppea of Central Asia and had in the fifth century a.d. spread 
in devastating hordes over some of the fain^st provim^es of the 
Roman empire in the West and the Tiupta empire in India. Their 
early incursions into India were rcjiiilscid hy Skanda Gupta, but 
they renewed their attacks wiien the great emperor was no more. 
Towards the close of the fifth and early in the sixth century a.d, 
the Hun suzerainty rapidly spread in all directions, thanks to the 
vigour and energy of Toramana and his son Mihiragula. The last* 
mentioned ruler is known not only from ins<jrij)tion8 and coins, 
but from tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsang and Kalhapa, both 
of whom bear witness to his t 3 rrannical rule. He has further been 
identified with the White Hun King Gollas mentioned by the 
monk Cosmas Indikopleustos, and also with the Yetha ruler of 
Gandhara to whom Song Yun, the Chinese pilgrim, paid a visit 
in A.D. 520. An account of his feats is also supposed to be preserved 
in the Jaina stories about Kalkiraja. The expansion of the Hun 
153 
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rule in Central India seems to have been checked by the loyal 
feudatories of the Guptas, and their imperial power was finally 
shattered by YaSodharroan of Mandasor. Petty Hun chieftains 
continued to rule over a circumscribed area in North-West India 
and Malwa, waging a perpetual warfare with the indigenous princes 
till they were absorbed into the Rajput population. It is significant 
that the now aspirants for imperial dominion in Aryavarta, Yafio- 
dharman, the Maukharis, the princes of the house of Pushyabhuti, 
and the Palas set much store on success against these outlandish 
barbarians who harassed their country a.s the Yavanas and Saka- 
Pahlavas did of old. 

Yaiodharman 

Yafodharman, the earlie.st of these aspiranhs, was a Saiva ruler 
who has left records of his achievements at Mandasor. In these 
he claims to have granted protection to the earth when it was 
afflicted by the cruel and vicious kings of the age who transgre.ssed 
the rules of good conduct. He i.s further described as a Samrdt 
or emperor who extended his sway over territories which even 
the all-conquering Gupta lords and Hun chieftains had failed to 
subdue. Homage was done to hijii by chiefs from the neighbourhood 
of the Brahmaputra up to the Eastern Ghats and from the snowy 
heights of the Himalayas dow'n to the Western Ocean. The Hun 
king Mihiragula, whoso head had never previously been bowed 
in the humility of obeisance to any mortal, was compelled to do 
reverence to YaSodliarrnan’s feet. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some scholars to 
minimise the achievements of this great king. On the other hand 
there are not wanting writers who identify him with the great 
Vikrnmaditya Sakari of Ujjain, the patron of Kalidasa. It is 
forgotten by the latter that no contemporary record gives him 
the title Vikramaditya, that the foreign enemies he vanquished 
were Huns and not Sakas, and that the only city with which he 
is closely associated is DaSapura or Mandasor, and not Ujjain. 
Little is known about his ancestry or successors. A family styled 
Naigama held the important post of viceroy of the territory between 
the Vindhyas and the Sindhu (either the sea or some stream in 
Central India) in his day. Portions of Malwa were governed by 
the Maitrakas, Kalachuris and Guptas shortly after Ya^odharman. 
The imitation of Gupta coins and assumption of titles characteristic 
of kings of the Gupta family by the Kalachuris show that no wide 
interval separates their rule from that of the last of the Imperial 
Guptas of Malwa. 
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The dominant powers in India in tlio Jatter Iialf of the sixth 
century a.d. were the Mankharis in tlie (jianaM's valley and the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan. Tlie history of tiio ('halukyas will be 

treated in a later chapter. 

The Maukharis 

The Maukharis claimed descent frian Ajivnjiali of ejiio fame. 
They figured as feudatory clncftains or gi-ncrals in Mugadha and 
Rajpiitana from very early times and })o.ssibly eanie into c(tn(act witli 
the Kadainbas of So\ith-West India. The i'ainiiy r(*se to ])ronntience 
under l^anavarnian, wlio is the first lo assume tiic iin])cnal title 
of MahdrajddJiiraja or supreme king of greiit kings I'Voni a record 
of his reign dated a.d. odd we learn tlial, he vion vii lorii's over the 
Andhras, the Sulikas and the (iaiidds. Tlu^ Andhras and the 
SuUkas may have reference to tla^ rulers (if the Vishnnknndin 
and Chalukya families of the Eastern and Western Deccan, while the 
Gauda.s, whoso “proper realm ” lay not far froni tla^ sea, are appar¬ 
ently the precursors of Sasanka of Karnasuvarna (in Western 
Bengal), the enemy of llajyavardliana ol' Thanesar, and of tlie 
Gauda rival of YaSovarman of Kanauj in tlie eiglith century a.v. 
I^anavarman also came into conflict with flic, later Gupta king, 
Kumara Gupta, probably the third or fourth monarcli of that name. 
The son of the latter is represented as "breaking iij- the proudly 
stepping array of mighiv clopliants, belonging fit the Maukhari, 
which had thrown aloft in battle the f roojis of t he llims It is clear 
that the Maukharis, like Sk.'inda Giqitn and Ya.^odhannnn, carried 
on the struggle against the forcagn iiuadcrs, the destruction of 
whose power w’as necessary to realise tludr dream ol restoring 
the fallen fabric of imperialism in Northern India. 

I^anavarman wa.s followed by at least thiee oilier princes, 
^arvavarman, Avantivarman, and Grahavarman. Tlie la.st-men- 
tioned ruler was a son of Avantivarman, He married KajyaSri, 
daugliter of Prabhakaravardhana of the Pushyabhuti family of 
Thanesar and sister to Rajyavardhana and his more celebrated 
brother Harsha. But the alliancte could not save the Maukhari 
ruler from destruction at the hands ol the “wicked lord of Malava”, 
who has been plausibly identified with Deva Gupta of the inscriptions 
of Harsha. Rajya^ri,' the widowed Maukhari queen, wa.s east into 
prison at Kanauj. The death of Grahavarman was avenged by his 
brother-in-law Rajyavardhana, the eldest son and successor of 
Prabhakaravardhana. But Rajyavardhana himself was allured 
into confidence by false civilities on the part of (^Sanka) the king 
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of Gauda, and then weaponloHs, confiding and alone, despatched in 
his owTi quarters”. The decree of fate thus deprived the kingdom 
of Thanesar, as well as that of the Maiikharis, of their rulers. 

Harsha 

At this juTioliire the 'stat/esrnen of Kanaiij, on the advice of 
tlicir leading noble jlani (llhandi), seem to have offered the crown 
to Harsha., the brother of HajyaA’ardliana and of RajyaSri, who 
was destined to revive the imperial memories of the Gupta epoch 
and obtain recognition as the lord paramount of the whole of 
Northern India, even from his bitterest enemies. The event hap¬ 
pened in A.I). GOG, the starting-point of the Harsha era. Both 
Bana and Hiuen Tsang refer to Harsha’s reluctance to mount 
the throne. This is taken by some to be duo to the fact that he 
was not the rightful lioir to the throne of Kanauj, which ina}^ have 
formed part of the dominions of his sister’s Maukhari luisband 
whoso line was not yet extinct. But this view docs not explain 
Harsha’s hesitation to succeed Ids elder brother. Moreover the 
exact identity of the ruling authority at Kanauj immediately before 
the time of Harsha is not clear from the narrative of Bana and the 
('hincse writers. Hiuen Tsang’s account leaves the impression 
that it was included within tlic territory of the “murdered king”, 
the elder brother of Harsha. The chief statesman of Kanauj 
was Bhandi, a i)roininent figure at the court of Thanesar and 
not at the Durbar of the Maukliaris. Bana, however, refers to the 
imprisonment of the widowed Maukhari queen at Kanauj, her 
liberation through the connivance of a Gupta noble, and her 
flight to the Vindhya forest. In the Fang-chih Harsha, king of 
Kanauj, is represented as administering the government in con¬ 
junction with his widowed sister as if slie had some claim to the 
throne of Kanauj, which is only possible if that city formed a 
part of the realm of her husband. The true history of the period 
will only be made clear when further evidence is forthcoming. 
It is, how'ever, certain that Harsha found himself at the head of 
the kingdom of his brother as well as that of hia brother-in-law. 
But he contented himself at first witli the modest title of Bdjaputra 
(Prince) Siladitya. 

The dynasty to which Harsha belonged claimed descent from 
the illustrious Piishyabhuti, a devoted worshipper of Siva. It 
ruled at Thanesar and was raised to greatness by I^abhakara- 
vardhana, father of Harsha, who was the son of a princess, possibly 
of “ later Gupta ” lineage. Ho took the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja and 
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j)laye.d tlic part of “a Hon to tlu' Him lieor’'. .As already related lie 
offered the hand of his daughter Kfijyasrl to (iraliavarman .Maukhari 
and thus formed an callianee between the two most imwerful families 
of the Madliya-desa (upper (iaiiges valley) «liieh re..seiiil>led the solar 
and lunar raees of antiquity. The vieissitude.s through whieh the 
kingdom of Thanesar pa.ssed in the time of Uajyavar^iana, his 
immediate successor, have been mentioned above, ‘^arsha on 
coming to the throne lia,d t.o face a .sea of troubles. He had 
to rescue his sister, the Maukhari queen Rajyafiri, the widow of 
Grahavarman, who had fled from the iilaee of her eonline.ment 
at Kanauj. He had to avenge the death of his elder brother and 
predecessor, and he had to eoiisolida.to liLs authority in the two 
kingdoms over whicii he wiis called iqioii to rule. One of his earliest 
acts wins a treaty of allianec with lili.askanivariiiaii, the ambit,ions 
king of Kamarfipa in modern Assam, \ilio was in a iiositioii to 
attack ins arcli-cnemy, the king of (laiida, in tiie rear. Aiiotiier 
prince befriended by Har.slia was Madliava Gupta, lieloiigiiig to 
the line of the “later Giijitas” of Mrdwa ami Alagadlia. Tlie 
recovery of KajyaSri was eifeeted wiltiiii a slmrl, time by Harslia 
hinuself" who was accompanied liy Madliava Giqiti, nliile Hhaiidi 
was ordered to proceed agahist the king of Cauda. Har.slia is said 
to have waged incessant warfare until in si.\ >'ea,rs lie lia,d fought 
the, ‘Hive Indies’. Sa&iiika. of Cauda jiroved a formidable ojiponciit, 
and his pow'er seems to have contimied undiniini.slied till a.d. (ilii. 
Harsha, however, succeeded in strengtliciiiiig liis position in tic 
home territories, and in (il2 assumed full regal t.itles. He increa.sed 
his army, bringing the elopliant corps up to (iO,()tlO and the cavalry 
to 100,000. 

During tlie period 018-627 Chiiic.se chroniclers record 8erioii.s 
disturbances in India, and Siliiditya (Harslia) is lepiescnt.cd as 
punishing tlio kings of tlie four parts of the country. What specific 
contests are meant is not made clear either by the Chinese writ-ers 
or the grants of Harsha liimself issued between A.n. 028 and (ilH. 
But we learn from Chalukya records tliat sometime before (i34 
Harsha marched southwards as far as the Ncrhiidda, where lii.s 
further progress was stopped by Piilakesin II of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi in the Deccan. A record of the Gurjara chiefs 
of Broach refers to the defeat by Harsha of a prince of Valablii 
who was granted protection by Dadda II. At the time of Hiuen 
Tseng’s visit to Valablii, c. 641, the reigning prince of Valabhi, 
Dhruvabhata, was attached io Harslia’s intero.st by a matrimonial 
alUance, ga^hka, king of Gauda, must have died sonietime before 
637 when Hinen Tsang was at Nalanda in South Bihar. I'or a time 
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Magadha passed under the rule of Purnavarman. In 641 Siladitya 
(Harsha) himself a8snine<l the title of king of Magadha and exchanged 
embassies with China. According to tradition ho had led an 
expedition to Northern Bengal. The final overthrow of the Gauda 
kingdom of Karpasuvariia seems to have been the work of hia 
ally BhiiskaTavarman whose Nidhanaj-jur grant is issued from 
that city. The exact dato of this event is not known. In 642 
death probably removed Ptilakasin II, the formidable southern 
rival of Harsha, and in the next year the northern emperor under¬ 
took an expedition i.o Ganjam. Wo have also referoncos in literature 
to Hansha’s exj)editioii to the Tiishdra iaila or snowy mountains, 
Avhence he exacted tribute, to Kfishiuir from which he carried off 
a tooth relic, and to Sind wlio.se ruler was (h!}>rived of his royal 
fortune. We do not know to which {>erio(l of Har.sha's reign those 
events arc to he a.ssigned. 

Much controversy has raged round the question of the extent 
of Harsha’s empire. It certainly embraced the old kingdoms of 
Thaiiosar (in the eastern Punjab) and Kanauj (in the Gangelic 
Doab) and the provinces of Ahichclihatra (Robilkhand), ^ravasti 
(OudJi) and Prayfiga (Allahabrid). Chinese evidence points to the 
iiiolusion of Magadha since 041 and also of Orissa. Udita of Jalan¬ 
dhar and Madhava Gupta, apparently of Eastern Malwa, seem to 
have been his vassals. The emperor's army had overrun almost 
the whole of Northern India, from the snowy mountains of t.he 
north to the Nerbudda in the south, and from Ganjam in the cast 
to Valabhi in the west. The king of KarnarQpa beyond the Brah¬ 
maputra was his ally, and the real character of the alliance was 
well illustrated by an episode recorded by a Chinese writer which 
shows that the eastern potentate acknowledged the superiority of 
Harsha’e might and did not dare disobey his orders. Even the 
most powerful of Harsha’s enemies, viz. the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan, bear witness to his suzerainty over the whole of Uttarat 
j)atha or Northern India. The pre-eminence of Harsha over other 
contemporary rulers of the North is also indicated by the “music- 
pace-drums” which he alone was entitled to use, other kings not 
being permitted to adopt the paraphernalia in question. It is 
not suggested that the whole of Northern India was aclualJy 
controlled by imperial officials. Large tracts of this wide region 
were doubtless under powerful local rulers who owed only a nominal 
allegiance to the imperial throne. But even the rulers of distant 
K^hmlr, Sind, Valabhi, and Kamarupa had a wholesome dread 
of the power of Harsha. The king of Kamarupa dared not detain 
a Chinese pilgrim at his capital against the will of his mighty 
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ally , and, according t,o one interpretation of a certain passage 
in the Harsha-diarita, the Kanaiij emperor aclnallv installed 
Kumara-r5ja (Bhaskaravarman) on the throne This obtain,s some 
confirmation from another passage where it i.s st.iitod that the 
loJcapdlas or rulers in tlie (iitterent regi{)ns oueil their appoiutttient 
to him. The king of Kashmir teas compelled to surrender a tooth 
relic to Harsha. The ruler of Sind, already humbled by I'rabha- 
karavardhana, was, according to liana, shorn of hi.s roral fortune 
by Harsha. The ruler ol \ alabhi had once lied before the advancing 
arms of the Kanauj monarch, and later on accepted the hand of 
his daughter and att,ended the imperial court. ^ 

Kanauj, the imjierial cn|atal, liad the Gangiis on its wc.st .side. 
It is described by Hiuen Tsang a.s a \erv strongly defended cil.y 
with lofty strncture.s everywhere. Tliere wei'c beautiful garden,s 
and tanks of clear water. Ilaritie.s from .strange lands were 
collected here. The inliabitauta were well olTaud there were lamilies 
with great, wealth. The people had a refined appearance and dres.sed 
in glossy silk attire. They were given to learning and tlie arts. 

Harsha did not long survive the (iafijiim campaign of a.i>. (i4,‘i. 
In his later days he received embassies from Gliina and maintained 
close diplomatic relations with the Gliinese court. At this period 
he came into contact with Hinen 'Tsang, t he (iiinesc Master of the 
Law, who was visiting the sacred spots of Hnddliism. ft appears 
from the records of the Chinese pilgrim that the. emperor of Kanauj 
showed a strong predilection for Buddhism, though he does not 
seem to have discarded allogetlier the Saivism of his earlier years. 
He caused the u.se of animal food to cea.se throngliout hi.s dominions 
and prohibited the taking of life. He erected rest-liousos and 
monasteries and practised charity on an exten.sivo scale. One of 
the most interesting features of his reign was the quinquennial 
assembly known as the Mahdwokshaparishad. 

In 643 the Chinese pilgrim witnessed t wo grand assemblies, one 
in the city of Kanauj, the other in the “arena of charitable offer¬ 
ings” at I’rayaga (Allahabad). The Kanauj assembly was summoned 
“in order to exhibit the refinements of the Great Vehicle and make 
manifest the exceeding merit of the Chinese Master of the Law”. 
It was attended by twenty kings, be-sides thousands of Buddhist,, 
Brahmaijical and Jaina theologians and priests. Impressive 
spectacles were presented by a, golden statue of the Buddha kept 
in a lofty tower and a gorgeou.s procession of elepliants that o.soorted 
an image of the Sakya sage to the hall of assembly. The gathering 
at Prayaga included about 500,000 peojilc who had been sum¬ 
moned from the distant comers of the “Five Indie.s” to receive 
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gifts from the emperor. Harsha went to the spot accom[)anied by 
the Chinese Master of the Law and the kings of twenty countries. 
Images of the Buddha, Adityadeva (the Sun), and Isvaradeva 
(Siva) w'ore installed on succe-ssive days and prenious articles were 
distributed in charity on each occasion. When the accumulation 
of five years was exhausted, the emperor wore a second-hand 
garment and paid worship to the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

Harsha died in a.d. 646 or 647. He was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest kings of ancient India. Called upon to rule over two 
distracted kingdoms in a period of turmoil he succeeded to a 
large extent in restoring respect for authority in vast tracts f)f 
Northern India and won praise as a just and bencr-olont ruler, 
j)unctilious in the discharge of his duties. It is not surpri.sing that 
years of strenuous warfare did not allow him much time to establi.sh 
on a firm foundation that ordered government which three genera¬ 
tions of Gupta emperors had given to the “middle country”, the 
benefits of which were warmly appreciated by Fa Hien. It eras, 
however, not due to any lack of vigour on his part. This indefatig¬ 
able prinee was anxious to bring justice to the doors of ah. He 
made visits of inspection throughout his dominions and was prompt 
to reward the virtuous and jmnish tlie evil-doer. But he nursed 
a higher ambition. The grandson of a “Gupta” prinees.s, Harsha 
attempted to revive the imjierial memories of Samudra Gupta and 
sought to unite the north and south of India under one sceptre 
—in vain as the sequel proved. But the imperial splendour of 
Kanauj that he did so much to augment was hardly dimmed in 
succeeding ages, and rulers of the remotest corners of India counted 
it their proudest boast to have “captured Mahodaya-Sri”, i.e. 
conquered Kanauj. Harsha also showed a taste for literature and 
the arts of peace that reminds one of the versatile hero of Hari- 
shena’s pancgymic. In his later days he sought to emulate, perhaps 
unconsciously, the great Asoka, and the Chinese pilgrim bears 
eloquent testimony to his pious foundations, his toleration, liberality 
and benevolence, all irrespective of caste and creed. One European 
writer calls him the Akbar of the Hindu period. A great general and 
a just administrator, he was even greater as a patron of religion 
and learning. He gathered round himself some of the finest intellects 
and holiest sages—men like Sana, Mayura, Divakara and Hiuen 
Tsang. In one respect he is more fortunate than Samudra Gupta, 
for we still possess some gems of literature that proceeded, according 
to tradition, from his pen. 
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The Kanauj Empire after Harsha 

Harwlia died cither at the end of a.d. 040 or the 
647. The removal of hiy stroni: ])(THonality let loose j'orees of 
disintegration and disorder in the Madhya-desa {iip[>er (huig(!s 
valley) that were not sueeessfully overcome till about a d. SOO 
when Bhoja I of the Pratihilra family riih'd once more o\or a vast 
empire, \nth its capital at Mahodaya or Kanauj. After a reign 
extending over more than forty years Harsha IninsmittcHl his erou ii 
to successors who must have struggled to mauilain tlaar heritage 
for some time. Attcuiipts were made by prince.s likt' ^ a6o- 
varrnan, and })o.ssibly Indra-riija to restore the talleii tabrie ot 
imperialism and win for Kanauj that proud jiosition which it ouc(‘ 
occupied under Harsha. But their ctlorts w(‘r(^ Irustrated by the war¬ 
like potentates beyond the limits of the Ma-dhya-de^a, to wdiomthe 
acquisition of the iinperia! seal of Harsha was tlic goal of jM>liti(;al 
ambition. Kanauj was the cynosure of all eyes. ‘'Wliat Jiabylon 
was to the martial races of Western Asia, wliat- Uoiiu! was tet the 
Teutonic barbarians and Byzaiitimn to the mediaeval world of 
Eastern and Southern Kurojic, that was Mahodaya-Sri t-o the 
upspringing dymasties of tht^ eighth and ninth centuries a.u. 
The history of tlic upper (kinges valley from tlie end of (HtJ to 
836 is one of internal strife and ol external invasion which ended 
when the royal throne of Harsha ])ass(id into the hands of the 
Pratiharas. When the Pratihara aiitliority weakened in tlie tentli 
centurj^ history rcjieated itself. Another jieriod of commotion 
ensued followed by the rise of a new imperial I'aiuily—the Gahada- 
valas. Meanwhile a deluge was preparing in the wilds of Afghanis¬ 
tan which soon sjjread over the whole of Northern India. 
The power of the GaUadavalas was shattered on the plams of 
Chandwar in 1194 and the agony of Imperial Kanauj was soon 
hushed in the stillness of death. 


Aspirants for Imperial Dominion after Harsha 

It is doubtful if Harsha left a son. He had a daughter who 
was given in marriage to Dliruvabhata of Valabhi. It is significant 
that in the Gupta years 326-330, which almost synehromse with 
Harsha’s death, Dharasona IV, son of Dliruvabhata, assumed 
the imperial titles of ParamabhatUiraka MaMmjudlnrdja Paraimi- 
vara Chakravartl. He doubtless looked upon himself as the imperial 
successor in Western India of the Kanauj monarch, who may have 
been his maternal grandfather. Among other pretenders were a 

c 
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brother of Grahavarman, and one of Harsha's ministers named 
Arjuna or Arunasva. Tlie latter seized some provinces in the Ganges 
valley and came into conflict with a Chinese mission headed by 
Wan^-hiuen-tse. The Chinese envoy received assistance from Tibet 
and Nepal and inflicted crushing defeats on the enemy. He also 
obtained Ij^rge snj)plie8 of cattle and accoutrements from Kiimara 
(Biiaskaravarman), king of Kaniarupa, and carried off the usurping 
minister to China. 

In A.n. 072 the most powerful sovereign in the Madhya-de^a 
was Adityasena, son of Madhava Gupta, the ally of Harsha—the 
“Sun army” of Fur Eastern j)ilgrims. Adityasena signalised his 
accession to ])ovver by tlie ]>crformance of the horsc-sacrificc. He 
strengthened liis position by matrimonial alliances with the most 
illustrious familie.s of his age. Himself a scion of the “later Gupta” 
dynasty of Mfilua <'ind Magadha, he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Bhogavarnian Maukhari. His grand-daughter, born of Bhoga- 
varman’s wife, became the queen of Sivadeva of Nepal, and mother 
of Jayadeva. Tliis Jayadeva married Kajyamati, daughter of 
Harshadeva of the Bhagadatta family of Kamanij)a. 

Adityasena was followed by three; “Gupta” successors, Deva 
Gu]Aa, Vishnu Gupta, and Jivita Gupta TI. Early in the eighth 
century tlie throne of Magadha i.s found in the oc(!upation of a Gauda 
king. Tlie identitioation of this ruler with Jivita Gupta II or any 
other “later Gupta” king is clearly untenable, for we learn from 
(!ontoinporary epigraphy tiiat in the time of Isanavarman Maukhari 
(middle of the sixth century a.d.) the line of the “later Guptas” 
is associated witli Prayaga or Allahabad. On the otlier hand 
the Gaudas are described as taking refuge in the sea. In the 
next century the “later Guptas” are mentioned as the rulers of 
Magadha, w'hile the Gaudas have their metropolis at Karnasuvarija. 
A panegyrist of the later Guptas styles himself a Gauda, but the 
designation is not applied to the line of kings eulogised. The 
latter are simply characterised as of “good lineage”. The truth 
seems to be that it was the \vestward expansion of the Gauda 
power which finally led to the extinction of the house of Adityasena. 

But the Gaudas were not left in undisturbed possession of 
Magadha for any length of tiine. The kingdom of Kanauj revived 
about this time under the vigorous rule of YaSovarman, a prince 
claiming de.scent from the Lunar race, whose exploits are des¬ 
cribed in the Prdkrit work entitled the Oau^vaho by Vakpatiraja. 
The career of Ya^ovarraan reminds one of the great Harsha. He 
led an expedition against the Gauda king and killed him in battle. 
Having next subjugated the Vahgas of Eastern and Central Bengal 
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he turned to the south and rcnohed the Ncrbiidda. After a brief 
stay on the banks of that river he returned to his ea}>ita] tiirou^di 
the desert of Kajputana and the plain of Tltancsar, Like Harsha. 
he maintained diplomatie inlnroourso with the ('Inneso empire 
(a.T). 731). He extended his patronage t-o the illustrious poets 
Bhavabliuti and Vri-kpatiraja. In the end tins enterprisiuL^ prinee 
roused the hostility of Lahtaditya, king of Kashmir, and perished 
in a conflict with his iniglity nortliem adversary. 


Kashmir 

Kashmir now appears on the seene as a keen eoinpetitor of the 
Gangotio powers. The valley had formed part id' the einjures of 
Asoka, Kanishka and Mihiragula. Jn the seventh <-enturv a d. it 
grew into a first-rate power under a local dynasty, styl('<l Karkota, 
founded by Durlabbavardhana. Tlx^ dynasty seejus to liave 
aeknowledgcd in a vague way the political pre-eminence of (hina. 
Two grandsons of Durlabtiavardliana. Chandrapi<la and Muktajuda 
Lalitaditya, received investiture a,s king Iroiii the Chinese enip<Tor. 
Lalitaditya was an ambitious jirince. We Jia\e aln^ady relenvd 
to his victory over Yasovarman of Kanaiij. Kalhaija, the iiislonan 
of Kashmir, credil.s him ^^ith having leil liis tr()(.)j)s to distant 
countries. Idie account' (j 1 these e.\pl(tits nioslly n'ads lik(' the 
eonventional })ancgyric ol an epic hero. More importance attaches 
to those piarts ol Kalliaiia s narrative wliii’li rclcr to his triumphs 
over Tibetans, Dards and tiu' 'I’lirks on the Indii^ a.nd the slaughter 
of a king of Gaiida. Ijalit.adilya is justly eulogised lor his jiious 
foundations, among which tlie lamous temple ol .Martanda Hta.iid.s 
pre-eminent. 

Jayapida Vinayaditva emulated the exjiloits ol Itis giandfathei, 
Lalitaditya, by defeating the kings of Gauda and Kanaiij. He was a 
great patron of learning and Ids court was arlonied by Kshirasvamin. 
Udbhata, Damodara Gupta, Vamana and other seiiolans. His fiscal 
exactions, however, made his nain(^ odious. His dynasty came to 
an end in a.d. 855 and was supplanted by the house of Utjjala. 

Avantivarmarij the founder of the new line, is famous for Ids 
irrigation works carried out tinder the direction of his ndnister 
Suyya. The next king, Sahkaravannan, son of Avantivannan, 
extended the boundaries of Kashmir in several directions. He 
seems to have come into conflict with the emperor Hhoja I of 
Kanaui and LalUya Shahi of Udabha^dapu^a or Uiid on tlie Indus, 
and wrested a portion of tlie Punjab from the Gurjaras. Like 
Jayapida of the previous dynasty he harassed the people by fiscal 
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extortions and met his end in a conflict with the people of Ura^a, 
the modern Hazara district. A period of turmoil followed. The 
widowed queen Sugandha attempted to rule in the name of puppet 
kings. But she had to encounter formidable opposition from the 
powerful military factions of the Tanirins who made themselves 
virtual di<;tators of the state. The Tanirins were eventually put 
down by certain feudal chiefs. In the end an assembly of Brah- 
mapas raised to the throne a member of their own order named 
Ya^askara. The lino of YaSaskara was followed by that of Parva 
Gupta. In the time of Kshema Gupta, son and successor of Parva 
Gu])ta, the virtual ruler was his queen Didda, daughter of a chief 
ol Lohara and descended through her mother from the Shahis 
of Udabhiindapura. Didda, at lirst, ruled in the name of puppet 
king,s and then seized the cro’vn herself. She kept it till a.u. 1003 
when she transmitted her sceptre to her nephew Samgramaraja, 
the founder of the Lohara dynasty. A terrible invader now appeared 
on the scene. The Shahi kingdom of Udabhandapura fell after a 
heroic struggle, in spite of the a.s.sistance it received from the ruler 
of Kashmir. The kingdom of Samgramaraja fortunately escaped 
destruction at the hands of Mahmud of Ghazni, but it was too 
much weakened bt^ internal conflicts to ipterferc successfully in 
the general affairs of Northern India. It gradually sank to the 
position of a minor power and finally succumbed to the Muslims 
in A.D. 1339. 


Bengal and the Pala Empire 

Both under Lalitaditya and Vinayaditya Kashmir had come 
into conflict with the arms of Gauda, which was the name applied 
to a people of Western and North-Western Bengal as well as to 
their country. In the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. this eastern 
kingdom definitely entered on the scene as a rival of Kanauj and 
Kashmir. References to Gauda occur in early literature, notably 
in the aviras of Panini, the Kautillya Arthaiaatra and some of the 
Purapas. The sister realm of Vafiga or Eastern and Central Bengal 
does not seem to be less ancient as it is referred to in the Dhar- 
masiUras and the epic. In the days of Maurya and Gupta ascendancy 
Bengal seems to have formed part of the empire of Magadha, 
the eastern districts enjoying a certain amount of autonomy. 
After the fall of the Imperial Guptas wo find several local rulers, 
notably Dharmaditya, Gopaohandra and Samacharadeva, asserting 
their independence. Gopachandra was a powerful ruler whose 
dominions embraced large tracts in both Eastern and Western 
Bengal. In his days, or those of his immediate successors, the 
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Gauda people emerge as a greal military power. Sometime before 
A.D. 554 they came into conflict with Isanavarman Maukhari and 
found a safe refuge in a niaritiino region. In the next century we 
find them in possession of tlie aggressive kingdom ctf Karnasuvarna 
(usually placed in the Murshidabad district).' Under the leadership 
of their king ^aSaiika they waged war on thi; aspiring liouse of 
Pushyabliuti. Tlie murder of Hajyavardliana and the war of revenge 
undertaken by his brother and siiecesscir llarsha have been men¬ 
tioned above. Till 019 the power of the Gauda king setun-s to have 
remained unshaken, and his suzerainty was ackn(n\ledge(i as far 
south as Ganjam. Hut sometime between 019 and 037 Sasarika 
seems to liave died and some years later wt- find the capital eitv 
in the possession of Ifliuskaravarman of Kamarii]»a, tlie eastern 
ally of Harsha. In the latter lialf of the seventh century eastern 
India seems, according to sonu' scliolars, to liave been sluin'd 
between ibe ‘dater Giijitas” of Magadha and the Kliadga dyiiaslv 
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of Eastern Bengal. Tlie Khadga chronology is, liowever, still un¬ 
certain. Early in the eigiith century both Western and Eastern 
Bengal were overrun by Ya^ovarnian of Kanauj. Other con¬ 
querors followed in bis wake. There was anarchy {Mdtsya nydya) 
in the realm till at last the different sections of the people {j)rak- 
rilis) raised to the throne a chief named Gojirda, v'ho brought the 
blessings of peace to the distracted lands. 

With Gopala began the famous Pala dynasty which, in the last 
days of its rule, claimed descent from the solar rac^e and also 
from the sea. Under Pala rule Bengal was to enjoy a period of 
prosperity undreamt of in her early annals. In contemporary 
records the earliest kings of the line are called Vangapaii and 
Oaudtivara, showing that they ruled over the twin kingdoms of 
Eastern and Western Bengal. 

Dharmapala, son of Gopala-, was one of the greatest kings that 
ever ruled in Bengal. His accession to the throne probably took 
place between a.d. 752 and 794. In the course of a long reign of at 
least thirty-two years ho raised Bengal to the position of the 
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premier state in Northern India, and did much to restore the 
greatness of the old imperial city of Pataliputra. He doubtless 
attempted to shift the political centre of gravity once more to the 
east, the home territory of the Imperial Mauryas and the great 
Guptas. He defeated Indraraja and other enemies, conquered 
Kanauj and, with the assent of the neighbouring powers, placed 
on the throne his prot^gi Chakrayudha. Some records describe 
him as the conqueror of the whole country from the Himalayas 
in the north to Gokarna in the south. But his successes in the 
Gangetic Doab were short-lived. The Rashtrakutas of the Deccan 
claim to have expelled the Ganda king from the territory between 
the Ganges and the Jumna during the period a.d. 772 to 794, 
while the Pratiharas of Western India under Nagabhata II drove 
away Chakrayudha, the vassal king of Kanauj, and made them¬ 
selves masters of the imperial seat of Harslia certainly before a.d. 
8.36 and [>robably before even 833. 

The death of Dhannapala prohably took place sometime after 
A.D. 794 but before a.d. 839. His son and successor Devapala was 
equally ambitious. He renewed the struggle with the Gurjaras 
or the Pratiharas of the west and the Dravidians of the south, 
and hi.s Iroojis claimed victories not only over the neighbouring 
realms of Orissa and Assam but also over the Huns, a people whom 
it was t he ])t>licy of every aspirant for imperial dominion in Northern 
India to try to overcome. His court poet credits him with having 
enjoyed the whole earth from the Himalayas to Adam’s Bridge. 
A more modest claim is put forward in other epigraphio passages 
which say that his arms reached the Kamboja territory in the 
north and the Vindhya hills in the south. That he maintained 
some sort of relations with the north-west borderland of India 
appears probable from his connection with Viradeva, a Brahmapa 
from Nagarahara or Jalalabad, who got the important post of 
abbot of Nalanda in South Bihar. He also received an embassy 
from Balaputradeva, ruler of Suvarpadvipa or Sumatra (p. 219). He 
seems to have preferred Monghyr to Pataliputra as the seat of his 
“camp of victory ”. He died between a.d. 833 and 878 after a reign of 
at least thirty-nine years, having rai.sed the kingdom of Bengal 
to a pinnacle of glory that was never again attained in the time 
of his successors. 

After Devapala the Pala power seems to have declined. The 
next king Vigrahapala I, nephew of Devap5la, was a weak ruler 
given to religious aetivities who finally abdicated in favour of his 
son Narayapapala. The “camp of victory” at Monghyr was still 
in existence in the seventeenth year of Narayapapala, which must 
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be assigned to a period .subsequent to a.v. but before 8!IS 
at the latest (the fifth year of Malietidriij)fila I'ratiliara). After tliis 
the famous fort does not find any mention in an\’ IMla record. A 
Pratihara record of 837 tolls us that a chieftain named Kakkii 
gained renown by fighting with the (lauthus at .Monghyr. It is not 
improbable that Pataliputra had already fallen before the advanc¬ 
ing arms of the Pratihara.s and the turn of .Monghyr eaine ncNt. 
Within a short time, sometime before the fifth year of Mahon- 
drapala, that is not later than a.d. 8itS, even Northern liengal 
was annexed to the Pratihara cnqiire. Part of tiie lost ground 
seems to have been recovered in the hitter ]iurl ol \riiayana[ialii'.s 
reign, which extendeil over more tluiii half a cciituia (at least 
fifty-fonr years). Two or three generations later, in the time of 
Gopala II or of Vigraluqiala II, the I’ala jiower was once more 
shaken, possibly by the Kambojas, but the iortnnes of the family 
were restored by Mahipala 1. .Mahipahi is known to lane been 
ruling in the first quarler of the eleventh eentiiry A u. 

Mahipala I is referred to as the ov'erloial oi tjaiida in a record 
of A.D. 102(1. Parts of Bengal had fallen into the liands oi local 
dynasties which may in some cases ha^'e acknowledged in a vague 
way the suzerainty of the Piila enqieror (mlhipn). Two of the 
local familie.s, namely, the Suras ol iSoiitli-West Bengal and the 
Chiindras of Eastern Bengal, deserve special mention. Several 
Sura jirinces find mention in literature and inscrijitions. The 
most notable among them is Adihura, a name iamoiis in Bengali 
legend. In tlic absence of contemporary records it is difficult 
to say if he can be regarded as an hi.storical figure. 

In "or about a.u. 1023 the jirinces of Bengal had to boar the 
brunt of an attack from Rajendra Chola 1, the ambitious ruler 
of the Tamil country in the far south of India. The army of 
Rajendra claims to have measured swords with RanaSiira of South- 
West Bengal and Govindaehandra of the eastern jiart of the 
province. He is also credited with having won a victory over 
Mahipala. Another invader of Mahipala’s dominions was in tlio 
opinion of some scholars the famous Gangeyadeva Kalachiiri, 
but this view rests on an identification wliieli may be doubted. 

After Mahipala came his son Nayajiala and grandson Vigrahapala 
in. Both these personages came into conflict with Kama Kalachuri, 
the great king of the Chedi country in Ontral India. Vigraha 111 
married Yauvanairi, daughter of the Chedi king. Another queen 
of this monarch was of Rashtrakuta lineage. He left three sons, 
Mahipala II, SurapStla, and Kamapala. Mahipala II provcu to bo 
a weak king. The Pala empire now depended in large measure 
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on the support of a military aristocracy recruited in part from 
other provinces. A confederacy of indigenous chieftains revolted 
against the king. Diwoka, a Kaivarta, held sway in North Bengal 
which was temporarily lost to the Palas. Sometime after Divvoka 
his nephew Bhima became king. The latter was overthrown by 
Ramapala, the youngest brother of Mahipala II, mainly with the 
help of his Rashtrakuta relations. The new king once more restored 
the fortunes of his family. Ramapala was followed by his son 
Kumilrapala, a grandson, Gopala III, and a second son Madanapala. 
In the end Bala supremacy in Bengal was destroyed by Vijayasena, 
who belonged to a family that came from the Kanarese country 



ATlSA 

(Tltproduced from L. A. Waddell's '‘Buddhism of Tibet". Heffer) 

in the Deccan. The Sena power was firml}' established in almost the 
whole of Bengal by the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 

The Pala dynasty produced the la|i^ great Hindu emperor who.se 
commands were issued from the historic city' of Pataliputra. Like 
the Mauryas and the Guptas, the Pala sovereigns raised a kingdom 
in Eastern India to a position of pre-eminence in Arydvaria. 
Like their illustrious predecessors they maintained relations with 
the distant potentates of the world as known to them, and not 
only did much to foster religion and culture in India but encour¬ 
aged their sjjread to foreign lands. The Pala period saw the founda¬ 
tion of the Universities of Uddaijdapura and Vikrama^ila. The 
epoch was rendered memorable by the activities of artists like 
Dhimana and Vitapala, of missionaries like Pandit Dharmapala and 
Atisa Dipahkara and scholars like Chakrapani and Sandhyakara. 
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Themselves devoted worshippers of Biiddlia, the I’ala monarch.s 
were catholic enough to grant toleration to the votarie.s of Narayapa 
and Mahadova. Throughout the Pala period tlic king sought the 
assistance of Hrahmana ministers. The rise of Kaivarta cliiefs to 
positions of power and wealth in the latter days of the dynasty 
shows that careers were ojien to men of talent irrespective of (^asto 
and creed. 


The Pratihara Empire 

The Palas were one of the most long-lived dyn.asties of Indian 
history, but their supreiuaey in the (iangetie Doab was ol short 
duration. The sceptre of Kaiiauj was not. long wielded by the 
vassals of Dliarmapala, and by a.i>. 83(> the Pratihara dynasty 
was firmly e.stah!ished in the Hty of Maiiodaya (Kanauj). Reforc 
the end of the ninth eentnry the power of thi.s new imperial lino 
liad extended in all directions and the command of the great 
Pratihara king was obeyed all over the wide ex[)an.se of t-erritorv 
stretching from Pehoa in the Punjab to Deogarh in (Icntral India, 
and from Una in Kathiawar to Paharpiir in North Ikmgal. 

In their epigraphic records the Pratiharas claim de.scent from 
the Kshatriya Latehraana (brother of Riima) of the .solar race 
famed in the Hdvidyana, and also from a Brahmana named Hari- 
chandra. The prevailing view among mocieni scliolars is that they 
are a branch of the Gurjara race that began to play an important 
part in Indian history from the sixth century a.d. The Gurjaras 
established principalitie.s in the Punjab, Marwar and Broach. H 
the seventh century A.i). they find mention in the Harsha-ciiarita 
of Bana, the records of Hiueii Tsang and tlie Ailiole inscription 
of PulakeSin II. About the middle of the eighth century a.d. 
certain Gurjara chiefs are represented as serving a Ra.shlrakfita 
monarch as Pratihara (door-keeper) at a sacritice performed at 
Ujjain. Tlie designation Pra|ihara probably originated in thi.s 
way, though a later tradition connects it with Lak.shmana, brother 
of Rama, who guarded the doors of the latter during the_ years 
of his exile. The connection of the Pratihara family of Kanauj 
with Avanti, the district round Ujjain, at some stage in the progress 
of their power does not seem to be improbable in view of the alleged 
statement of the Jaina Harivamia that Vatsaraja, a distingui-shed 
member of the line, was a ruler of Avanti. A different interpretation 
of the passage in question is, however, suggested by some scholars. 
The founder of Vat.saraja’s family was Nugabhata I who is usually 
assigned to the middle of the eighth century A.u. He did much to 
rehabilitate the power of the Gurjaras wliich was threatened by 
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the Arabs from Sind and the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas 
from the Deccan. Vatsaraja, grand-nephew of Nagabhata I, claims 
to have won the position of Samrdj, or emperor, and extended his 
conquests as far as Bengal, but he was driven to the trackless 
wilderness by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva of the Deccan. His 
son Nagabhata II won some successes at first. He is credited with 
having extended his influence from Sind in the north to the Andhra 
country in the south, from Anartta in Kathiawar in the west to 
the borders of Bengal in the east. His most notable achievement 
was the defeat of Dharmapala, king of Bengal, and the expulsion 
of his protigi Chakrayudha from Kanauj. But he himself su.s- 
tained defeats at the hands of the Rashtrakutas, the sworn enemies 
of his line, who had grown very powerful under the vigorous rule 
of Govinda III. 

The Pratihara power recovered under Bhoja I, grandson of 
Nagabhata II, who was firmly enthroned at Kanauj in .4.D. 830. 
He extended his power northwards as far as Pehoa and southwards 
as far as the Vindhyas, but his further progress was stopped by 
Sahkaravarman of Kashmir and Dhruva Dharavarsha, a Rashtra¬ 
kuta chieftain of Broach. He was more successful in the east. 
The Gaudas (of Bengal) were defeated and the Pratihara empire 
in the time of his successor stretched as far as Paharpur in North 
Bengal. The empire of Bhoja was visited by the merchant Sulaiman 
who spoke highly of the strength of his cavalry and of the peace 
that reigned in his kingdom. 

Mahendrapala I, son of Bhoja, maintained his father’s empire 
and seems to have extended it towards the east. He imitated 
Harsha and Ya^ovarman in encouraging learning. His court was 
adorned by the poet Raja^ekhara. 

Mahendra was followed by his sons Mahipala, Bhoja II and 
Vinayakapala. Some scholars prefer to identify Mahipala Prati¬ 
hara with Vinayakapala, but their dates do not overlap. MahipMa 
maintained his hold on Surashtra of Kathiawar as late as 914 a.d. 
In the next year A1 Masudi visited his reaim and spoke about his 
horses and camels. In 917 the Pratihara king was still in possession 
of the Gangetio Doab. RajaSekhara speaks about his conquests 
in the most distant regions of India from Kuluta in the north to 
Kerala in the south. His power was threatened by Indra III, the 
Rashtrakuta king of the Deccan, who inflicted a severe defeat on him 
and took Kanauj. Mahipala seems to have been restored by a Chan- 
della king. The dramatist KshemUvara asserts in his Chandakauiilca, 
which he wrote for the Pratihara king, his patron’s triumph over the 
Karnatas, i.e. the Rashtrakutas. But the Pratihara empire does 
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not seem to have fully recovered from the blow it received at 
the hands of the latter. 

The succeeding rulers maintained a precarious hold over the 
upper Ganges valley, parts of Rajjiutana and Malwa, but tlieir 
former feudatories, notably tlie ('liandellas, aggrandised them¬ 
selves at their cost. The Chaulukyas made themselves independent 
in Gujarat, the Paramaras in Mfdwa, the Chandollas and Chodis in 
the country between the Jumna and the Nerbudda. A still more 
formidable enemy appeared on the scene early in tlie eleventh 
century a.d. In 1018 Kanauj, then ruled by liajyapala Pratiliara, 
wa.s taken by Mahmud of Gha/.ni. The Pratiliara d^aiasly probably 
continued to rule over a small territory till the second quarter of 
the eleventh century a.d. But their empire was gone and they sank 
to the position of local chieftains. 

The Pratiharas in the days of their greatness had defended 
Hindustan against the Arab invaders, who had often the assistance 
of the Rashtrakutas of the south. Towards tiio end of the tenth 
century the task of defending the Nortli-VV'est Frontier of India 
devolved on their feudatories, the Hindu Shahis of Udabhandapura. 
Mention has already been made of this illusirious line of kings in 
connection with tlie history of Kashmir. The lounder of the line was 
a prince named Lalliya Shahi who tiourislied towards the close of the 
ninth century a.d. The fourth prince, Bliinia Shahi, w as the maternal 
grandfather of the celebrated queen Didda of Kashmir. His famous 
successor Jayapala came into conflict with the Sultans of GhaznL 
The struggle produced momentous consequences and its history 
will be narrated in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER Xn 


TUIU DECCAN FROM THE FALL OF THE SATaVAHANAS TO THE 
END OF RASHTRAK-UTA SUPREMACY—RISE OF THE EMPIRES OF 
■ KANCm AND KARNATA 

Successors ol the Satavahanas 

Gautamu’UTRa 6id Yajna SataK-ARNI, who probably ruled towards 
the close of the second century a.l\, was the last great king of liis 
liouse. After his death, the Satavahana empire began to fall to 
pieces. The Nasik region in Maharashtra seems to have been lost 
to tlie Ahhlra king Isvarasena. The Vakahakas rose to power in 
Borar and some adjoining tracts. The Western Kanarese districts 
fell into the hands of a line of Satakarnis who received the epitliet of 
Chutukulananda and are sometimes referred to as Chiitu-^^ala- 
karnis to distinguish them from the Satavahana Satakarnis of the 
Imperial line. They had their capital at the famous city of 
Vaijayantipura or Banavasi in north Kanara. The old imperial 
lino continued to rule for some time longer in the Andhra country 
at the mouth of the Krishna till they were supplanted by the 
Ikshvakus, the rulers belonging to the Anarida goira, the Brihat- 
phalayanas, and the Salahkayanas. The latter were succeeded 
by the Vishnukundin.s. The Salahkayanas already ruled as petty 
chieftains as early as the second century a.d. They must have 
asserted their independence shortly after tlio fall of the Imperial 
Satavahanas. They came into conflict with the northern emperor 
Samudra Gupta in the fourth century a.d. Meanwhile another 
power had arisen in the far south of India with its capital at 
Kanchi, modern Conjeeveram near Madras, but exercising control 
over some of the Kanarese districts and the southern part of the 
Andhra country at the mouth of the river Krishpa. This was the 
Pallava power. At the time of the famous raid of Samudra Gupta, 
the most important dynasties in trans-Vindhyan India were the 
Vakatakas of the Upper Deccan and the Pallavas of Kanchi. 
The Gupta conqueror does not appear to have come into direct 
contact with the Vakatakas. He vanquished, however, a chief 
named Vyaghraraja, who may have been identical with a Vakataka 
feudatory named Vyaghradeva. Chandra Gupta II, the son and 
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BUcccBBOT of Samudrji OujAa, on tlie other hand, established direct 
relations Vkith his Vukalaka iieiglibours and gave liis daughter 
Prabhavati in marriage to llieir king Kudriisena 11. The Vakatiikas 
in their turn were linked by nnitriinoiiicjl alliaiiees vith severnl 
dynasties beyond the Godavari. Tlie deseendaiits of Rudniscna II 
and Prabliavuti contimicd to ru](‘ in the Deccan for several gener¬ 
ations till the rise of tl)C \’ishnukundins a.nd their rivals aTid con¬ 
temporaries, the Chalukyas of and the Katachehuris or 

Kalachnris of Nasik iiiai Mfdwa. 


The Great Pallavas 

To tlio south of the Vakatakas lav the reahii of the L’allavas oi' 
Kahchi, one of whose early kings, Visliriugopa, was captured and 
then hberated by Sainndra Gupta about the middle of the fourth 
century a.d. The name Visliniigopa was borne by several members 
of the Pallava dynasty, and it is not known in what relationship 
tlie contemporary of Samiidra Gupta stood to the famous l*>iva- 
skandavarman who is mentioned in tlie early Prakrit records of 
the family as a “righteous king of great kings” and the performer 
of the horsc-sacrihee. Inscriptions mention the namc.s of several 
later Pallava monarehs whose dominions embraced not only 
Kahchi but considerable parts of the Telugu and Kanaresc districts, 
The suzerainty of some of them was acknowledged by the early 
Gangas of eastern and southern Mysore and the early Kadambas who 
supplanted the Chutu-Satakarni.s of Vaijayanti. We learn fiom the 
Lolcaviblidga that one of the Pallava kings who bore the name of 
Simhavarman ascended the throne in a.d. 430. 

The history of the family becomes more definite from the time 
of Simhavishiju, who must have come to the throne in the latter 
half of the sixth century a.d. This king is credited with having 
seized the country of the Cholas and vanquished all his southern 
neighbours, including the ruler of Ceylon. Tlie conquest of Ceylon 
is also mentioned as an achievement of his grandson Narasiiii- 
havarman. Sirhhavishnu was a Vaishnava, and magnificent reliefs 
representing the king and two of his consorts have been discovered 
in the Varaha cave at Mamallapuram. 

The successor of Sirhhavishiju was his son, Mahendravarman I, 
w^hose reign saw the beginning of the great struggle between the 
Pallavas and their northern enemies the Chalukyas of Vatapi for 
the mastery of Southern India. The struggle w'as continued for 
several generations. The Chalukya king, Pulakefiin II, is said to 
have caused the splendour of the Pallava lords t<o be obscured 
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by the dust of his army and to vanish behind the walls of Kanchi- 
pura. On the other hand, Narasiihhavarman I, son and successor 
of Mahendravarman, is said to have vanquished Pulakesin in many 
battles and stormed his capital, Vatapi. The struggle was renewed 
by Vikramaditya I, son of Pulakesin II, who claims to have caused 
the destruction of the family of Narasimha and captured the city 
of Kancbi. The PalJava records, however, inform us that the 
Chalukya attack W'as finally repulsed. Undaunted by their failures, 
the Chahikj’as once more overran the Pallava dominions under the 
leadership of Vikramaditya II, great-grandson of Vikratnaditya I, 



(Copyriffht Klein and Peyerl) 

RATHAS AT MAMALLAPUBAM 


in the first half of the eighth century a.d. They routed King 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla and took the city of Kanchi. The 
Pallavas were now threatened by enemies from the south as w'oll 
as the north. The ]jpi3d,yaa advanced up to the banka of the Kaveri 
and engaged in deadly conflicts with the decadent empire of Kanchi. 
The coup de grace was given by Aditya Chola who defeated AparS- 
jita Pallava and took possession of his kingdom towards the end 
of the ninth century a.d. 

The epoch of the Pallavas of Kanchi is memorable in the political 
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and cultural history of India. They built up tlie first gti'at empire 
south of the Fenner anti the Tungabhadra, an'l carried their arm.s 
as far as Ceylon. Many of the Vaiahnnva Ahars and the Saiva 
Niiyanars (saints) flourished during their rule. Under thoiu Kiinehi 
became a great centre of Hrfihnuniittal a.s tvell as Hiidilhisf letirning. 
Malicndravariuan I, who bore the signi/icant epithet of I'ichtirn- 
chiila, '‘curiotis-niinded ”, introduced the cate .style of architecture 
and wrote the famous btirlesque known as t he MaWtrikltm-prahimna. 
The Pallava painting discovered iti a cave shritie in the I’lidiikottai 
State has also been assigned to his reign. Ills son Narasiiuluiviir- 
nian Mahamalla gave his iiuine to the port of Mronallapurani, and 
some of the famous temples (‘lit. out of rock boulders known as 
Rnthas situated in lliat .spot tire ascribed to his reign. A later 
king, Narasiiiiiitivariiuin II, .surnanied ihljasitiiha, eonsirucled tlie 
Kaila.sanatha temple at Kanehi. 


The Early Chalukyas 

The Chalnk\'iiR, .sworn enemies <>1 the Falfictts ol Ktihchi, ruse 
to jiower in Karnrita or the Ktiimrese-sjtt'akiiig eonntry in the 
si.vth century A.n., aiid had l.heir first, cttpit.al .it t.diipi, modern 
Bildami in the Bijajnir district ol tlie Boinhtiv 1 Vesidi'iii'y. Like 
the Chutu-^af.akarnis and the Kadanibti.s ol I'aijayanli, they are 
represented as belonging to the Manavyti. fjolni and being ilariti- 
putras. In later tiiiies they claiiiied descent Irom the lunar race. 
Certain inscriptions of ;i branch of the Itimily reier tluiir origin to 
Ayodhya, and one tradition coiineels the dMiastic name with 
Braliinadeva's Chuluhi or liand liollowed out for tlie reception 
of W'ater. Some modern writens believe that, the (balukyiis were 
in reality connected with tiic Chapas and the foreign (jiirjiir.i 
tribes of the north, but tliere is very little to be said in supjiorl 
of tills conjecture. In.scriptioiis distingui.sli between Chalukyas and 
Gurjaras, and the eliaracteristic nomenclature of the line is distinctly 

southern. . , i i ■ r 

The real founder of the dynasty of Vatfipi was l'ulake.sin J, 
who signalised his aeccs.sion to power by llio fierforniaiiee oi the 
horse-sacrifioe. His sous, Kirtivtirman 1 and Maiigalesa, extended 
the empire in aU direction.? and vanquished the ncigtihimniig rulers, 
including the Mauryas of the Konkari, the Kadaralias of Vaijayanti 
and the Kalaohuris of northern Maharashtra and -Malwa. The 
Kadamba capital was finally reduced by FulakmSm II, son of 
Kirtivarman, the most famous king oi the In “f 

a long reign extending from about a.d. 009 to 042, Pulaketo II 
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Hashtrakuta Interest by marriage alliances. Indra III, great- 
grandson of Anioghavarsha I, finished the work of his illustrious 
ancestors, Dhruva and Govinda III, by inflicting a crushing defeat 
on Mahii>ala, the Pratihara king of Kanauj, and taking temporary 
possession of his capital city. His nephew, Krishija III, was the 
last great king of the Une. His dominions extended from Jura in 
liaghelkhand to Tanjore in the Kaveri valley. In 973, the Rashtra- 
kuta dynasty was overthrown by Taila II, a feudatory of Krislina 
III, who claimed descent from tlie early Chalukyas of Vatapi. 


The Later Chalukyas 

Taila was the founder of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana or 
Ealyani in the Nizam’s dominiono. His successors became involved 
in a contest with the Cholas of Tanjore, descendants of king Aditya 
who had crushed the Pallava king Aparajita. The Cholas now 
fast rose to power under Rajaraja and his son, Rajendra Chola I. 
While the Cholas and Chalukyas were engaged in bitter feuds in 
the south, thrones and dynasties in Northern India were falling 
before the onslaught of the famous Hammira, Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni or Ghazna. The banner of Islam was unfurled in the Land of 
the Five Rivers and the Valley of the Twin Rivers, the Uj)per Ganges 
and the Jumna. The arms of the Ghaznavid invader penetrated 
into the interior of Kathiawar and reached the temple of Somnath. 
Indian history enters on a new epoch. 



CFTAPTRR Xm 

THE PASHTXa OF THE OLT> HlNniJ KTNODO.MFJ 
The Coming of the Arabs 

In the western part of Asia lies a vast eoimtrv enlled Aral)ia, a 
land of rocks and deserts with a few oases and fertile valleys, 
thinly peopled by a hardy and sturdy folk. Tn this <‘()untrv. at a 
short distance from the western sea coast., stands the liolv city 
of Mecca—where sonietiiiK* in the year oTO was horn thri great 
Prophet, the founder of a religion that proaelu'd the unity of God, 
and roused the peojde to energy and unboiiieh'd ent liiisi.isin. Uralcir 
the successors of the PrO{)het, called Khalifas or ('alif)hs, vvlio led 
the Faithful from a.d. 032, tlie arms of the Moslians advanced 
in all directions, and the banner of Islam floated ovi^r many countries 
from Iran to Spain. From the beginning the Arabs liad their eyes 
on the rich ports of Western India and the outlying parts of the 
north-west borderland. As early as the timi' of the great Pulakesin 
II, an array was sent to Thana near Bombay (c. a.d. 037). This 
was followed by expeditions to Broach, the Gulf of Dehai (in Siud), 
and Al-Kikan (the district round Kelat). About the middle of the 
seventh century, the satrapy of Zaranj in Soiilliern Afghanistan 
fell into the hands of the Arabs. The turn oFMakran in Baiucliistan 
came next. The Arabs now made rej)e;i.t,(id onslaughts on the 
Shah of Kal>ul, supposed to be a de.scauidaut of the great Kanishka, 
and the Ratbil of Zabul in the upper valk^y of the llelrmmd river 
and some adjoining districts. Tlie latter suecumbeil after a brav'c 
struggle (a.d. 870). The Turki Shahiya kings of Kabul maintained 
a precarious existence till the closing years of the ninth century 
when they were supplanted by Kallax, usually identified with 
Lalliya, the founder of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Udabhanda- 
pura (Waihand, Ohind or Und on the Indirs). 

Meanwhile, the Arabs had followed up their success in Baluchistan 
by the conquest of Sind. That province figures in the narrative 
of Bai?a as one of the territories overrun by Prabhakaravardhana 
and his more famous son, Harsha. In the days of Hiuen Tsang 
the throne was occupied by a Sudra d\masty which gave way to 
181 
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a Brahmana family founded by Chach. Dahar or Dahir, son of 
Chach, was on the throne when al-Hajjaj, governor of Irak, incensed 
at the action of certain pirates of Debal, sent several expeditions 
to Sind. The earlier incursions were repulsed by Dahir. There¬ 
upon al-Hajjaj entrusted the work of punishing the Indian king 
to his nephew and son-in-law, Muhammad ibn-Kasim. The young 
commander stormed Debal, captured Nerun and some other cities 
and strongholds, and pushed on to the western bank of the Indus. 
His work was greatly facilitated by t-he treachery of certain Buddhi.st 
priests and renegade cliiofs who deserted their sovereign and joined 
the invader. With t he assistance of some of these traitors, Muham¬ 
mad crossed the vast sheet of water separating his army from that 
of Dahir and gave battle to the Indian ruler near Raor (a.d. 712). 
Dahir offered a brave resistance, but was defeated and killed. The 
fort of Raor fell next after a heroic defence by the widowed queen. 
The invaders now pushed on to Bahmnnabad and Alor, v hicb sub¬ 
mitted. The turn of Multan came next. The whole of the lower Indus 
valley was now dominated by tlie Arabs. But the invaders had no 
mind to stop there. Already in the time of Muhammad ibn-Kasim 
minor operations were carried on in the neiglibouring provinces. 
A later governor, Junaid or Junayd, pursued a more aggressive 
policy and sent expeditions against Marmad (Marwar ? ), al-Mandal 
(Mandor ? near Viramgam ? ), Dahnaj, Barw’as (Broach), Ujjain, 
Malibah (Malwa), Baharimad, al-Bailanian (Vallarnandala ? ) and 
al-Jurz (Gurjara). According to Indian inscriptions, the territories 
overrun by the invaders included Sind, Cutch, Surashtra or Kathia¬ 
war, Cliavotaka (some Chapa principality of Gujarat or Western 
Rajputuna), a Maurya principality apparently in southern Raj- 
putana or MTih^a, and the Gurjjara territory apparently round 
Bhinmal or Broacii. The progress of the Arabs was stopped by 
the Clialukyas in the south, the Pratiharas in the east, and the 
Karkotns in the north. But a new scene opened with the founda¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Ghazni by Alptigin in or about a.d. 9C2. 


Fall of the Shahiya Dynasty of Udabhanda 

Alptigin was formerly a slave of the Samanid rulers of Central 
Asia. This enterprising chief made himself independent in Ghazni 
and conquered a part of the kingdom of Kabul. He died in a.d. 963. 
In A.D. 977 his sceptre passed into the hands of his son-in-law, 
Sabuktigin. About this time a large part of the territory from 
Lamghan or Laghman to Kangra acknowdedged the sway of Jaipal 
(Jayapala) of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Waihand (Udabhanda- 
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pur). The Hindu king heard re])ort,3 from travellers how the Sultan 
of Ghazni was encroaching on his dominions in tho prosecution of 
“holy wars”. To pul a stop to his depredations, tie advaiicccl 
towards Ghazni and mot his enemy near a place called Ghfizak 
between Ghazni and Lanighan. A snow-storm eom(»llod Jaipal 
to conclude a humiliating peace, but he soon broke his engage¬ 
ments and brought on his head the wrath of the Sultan. The tatter 
carried fire and sword into the territory of his antagonist and seized 
the districts in the neighbourhood of Lamgliaii. In 1)97 Sabuktigin 
died, and in the next year tlie crown wont, to his famous son, 
Mahmud. In 1001 the new Sultan inllK-lcd a cni.shing defeat on 
Jaipal near the city of Pc-shawar. Unable to survive this disgrace, 
the defeated king burnt himself on a funeral pyre and was .succeeded 
by his .son, Anandapiila (a.u. lOOd or ll)t)j). In lOOti .Vlatimnd 
took Multan, but tho final subjugation of the city was postponed 
till 1010. In 1008 he routed the troojis of Anandapfda, led by 
prince Bralimanapala, at the battle of tVailiand, and juirsucd the 
fugitives as far as Hhiuniagar. 

Anandapala continued to offer resistance from the fastnesses 
of the Salt Range (Nandana). Ills successor, Triloclianpala, carried 
on the struggle with the assi.siancc of Sanigramaraja ot Kashmir, 
In the end he was comjielled to retire to the east and conclude an 
alliance with the Chandella ruler of Krdirijar and otlier princes of 
Mid India. But he was again defeated on the river Uiihut (Itrihib) 
identified by some with the Kaiugahga. Ho was a.ssassinal cd in 
A.D. 1021-1022. With tho death of his .son and successor, Bl.ima, 
in 1021) the dynasty came to an end. Both al-Biruni and Kalhana 
bear testimony to the courage and magnanimity of thi.s noble 
Lino of kings wbo poured out their blood like water in defending 
the north-western gates of their country against the invader. 

Mahmud did not remain content with the laurels he w'on in the 
Punjab. In 1014 he took Thanesar, and in the following years 
made an un 3 uooe.ssfiil attempt to conquer the vale of Kashmir. 
He also burnt the temple of Mathura. In 1018 he .sacked Kanauj 
and extinguished the once powerful empire of the Pratiharas. 
In 1022-1023 he received the submission of Gwalior and Kalinjar. 
His most famous expedition, that against Somnath in Kathiawar, 
was undertaken in 1020. The fall of the most oclcbrated Hindu 
shrine of the age in 1028 synohronised with the extinction of the 
Hindu Shahiya kingdom of the Punjab. Four years later the 

Sultan died. , r , j ■ 

Mahmud’s expeditions were mo.stly in the nature of plundering 
raids. The only permanent results of lii.s arduous campaigns were 
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the annexation of tlie Hindu Shaliiya kingdom and certain other 
districts in tiie Punjab and the north-west borderland and the 
destruction of the morale of the Hindu armies. The raids of 
Mahmud must have made a profound impression on the minds of 
the great Rajput powers of Western and Central India that sought 
to divide among thon,selves the imperial heritage of the Prati- 
haras. During the period 10110-1192, that is to say from the death 
of Mahmud to the arrival on the scene of Muhammad of Ghur, 
the princes of the Indian interior enjoyed comparative immunity 
from foreign attacks. The Ghaznavid Sultans now and then harried 
certain territories, and on one occasion one of their generals advanced 
up to Benares an<i sacked the holy city. But on the whole, the 
invaders could not make much headway. The terror inspired by 
their ravages had, however, lasting consequences. 


Revival of the Vikramadityan Tradition 

The situation in the latter part of the eleventh and first three 
quarters of the twelfth century was not unlike that in the sixth 
century a.d. The old emj)ires of the Pratiharas and the Palas 
were falling to pieces like the Gupta empire after Budha Gupta. 
The task of defending Hindustan fell upon their former feuda¬ 
tories who now set up as independent sovereigii.s. The fight with 
the Yamini Turks and their successors became as engrossing a 
subject as the earlier struggle with the Huns. There was a revival 
of the Vikramadityan tradition, and the example of the great 
hero who braved a Saka king in his own city, and that of his famous 
grandson who beat back the incursions of the Huns and restored 
an empire after vanquishing the erietnies of his iamily, must have 
inspired the greater rulers of the new age—kings like Gaiigeyadeva 
of Chedi, Sindhuruja of Malwa, and Tribhuvanamalla of Kalyan, 
who called themselves Vikramaditya or the new' Sahasaiika. The new 
spirit is well illustrated by the execution of the pusillanimous 
Pratihara king Rajyapala by a Kaehchapaghata chief who 
was “anxious to servo Vidyiidharadeva”, and the attempt of 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI to supersede the Saka era by a 
new national reckoning. But the oases of Rajyapala, the represent¬ 
ative of the Imperial Pratiharas, and of Tribhuvanamalla himself 
who fought against his own brother, are symptomatic of the 
weakness of the Hindu princes—their internal strife and failure, 
except on rare occasions, to take concerted action in a time of 
national crisis. The Hindus of the age, moreover, lacked the 
invigorating and dynamic influence of a new impulse that was then 
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moving vast masses of mankiml in Wosloni and West Oniral 
Asia. 

Bhima I, the Chanlukya or Solanki king of (Jujarat, had failed 
to bar the route to the holy shrine of Soranath. After the invader 
was gone, he sought to repair the ravages whi<'li the Turks had 
inflicted on the habitations of the gods. Hc^ began to build at 
Somnath a temple of stone in place of the former temple of brick 
and wood. His general, Viraula, built, the famoms ,Jaina temple 
at Abu, known as Vimala Vasahi. Other edifuscs were eon.structed 
in the time of the successors of Bhima, particidarly in the days of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha and Kumarapala. 'I'wo later rul(Ts, Mularaja 
II Solanki and Viradhavala Vaghela, attained greater success than 
Bhima I in repoUing the attacks of invaders. Two offlcor.H ol 
Viradhavala, Vastupala and Tejahpala, have iinmortali.sed their 
names by the construction of magnitieent shrines at Satriinjaya, 
Girnar and Abu. In course of time the feelings of hostility roused 
by Turkish aggression wore off to a certain extent and king Arjuna 
of Gujarat had the broadmindedness to endow a mosque erected 
by a Muslim shi])-owncr of Ormuz, and ]>rovidcd for the expenses 
of certain Shiite fe.stivals. He further laid down that under the 
management of the Muslim community of Somnath any surplus 
was to be made over to the holy districts of .Mc(a;a and Medina. 
In 1297, Gujarat passed into the hands of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji 
of Delhi. 

The throne of the Paramaras of Malwa was, in the days of 
Sabiiktigin, occupied by the ianious Muhja, a great patron of jioets, 
whose power w'as crushed by Taila 11, the Chalukya king of the 
Deccan. His brother a,nd successor, Sindhuraja, assumed the 
significant title of Navasahasahka, that is, the new Sahasanka or 
Vikramaditya. Blioja, son and successor of Sindhuraja, claims 
victories over the Turushkas or Turks. He made his name immortal 
by his patronage of learning, just as the (jujarat statesmen did by 
their temples. .4 versatile scholar, he wrote treatises on numerous 
subjects, including poetics, rhetoric, polity, philosophy, astronomy 
and architecture. He also established a college for Sanskrit studies. 
The oonstruetion of temples and the encouragement of Sanskrit 
culture seem to have been parts of a common jirogramme. ^ The 
attempts of Pericles to restore Greek temples and foster Greek 
learning after the ravages of the Persian wars may be recalled in 
this oonneotion. The example of Bhoja was imitated by Hindu 
statesmen in later ages, notably by the rulers of Vijayanagar. 

The ChandeUas of Jojakabhukti or Bundelkhand had, under 
Dhanga, Ganda, and Vidyadhara, possibly attempted to help the 
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cause of the Shahis of Udabhauda, but their efforts proved 
unavailing. Vid)’adhara, however, seem.s to have matured plans, 
along w'ith the Kalachuri king and Bhoja of Malwa, for the 
restoration of the j)restigo of Hindu arms. But the power of his 
family soon declined. There was a revival under Kirtivarman 
Chandella in the closing years of the eleventh century, but some 
of his successors were not so strong as he was. One of them, 
I'aramardideva, suffered defeats at the hands of Rrithviraja III, 
the Chauhan king of Ajmer and Delhi. The power of the 
ChandoUas was shattered by Qutb-iid-din Aibak in a.d. 1202. Like 
the contemporary dynasties of 0 uj arat and Malwa, the Chandellas 
showed their intere.st in the work of reconstruction by the building 
of temples at Khajiiraho and the encouragement of poets like 
Krishna MWra who adorned the court of Kirtivarman. 

Politically, a more important rule, wa.s played by the Kalachuri 
kings, Gangeyadeva and his son Lakshmi Karna. The former, 
as already stated above, assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
took under his protection the holy cities of Allahabad and Benares. 
Lakshmi Karna seems to have made himself master of the Southern 
Doab and did much to revive the glorious traditions associated with 
the empires of Harsha and Bhoja I. He conciliated the rulers 
of Bengal by mai.i'imonial alliances and pushed his conquests south¬ 
wards as far as Kahhga. Had he lived longer, he might have 
restored the shattered fabric of imperialism in northern India and 
erected an effective barrier against the advance of the Turks. 
His career was cut short by a hostile combination of the rulers of 
Gujarat, Malwa, Bundelkhand and the Deccan. The Kalachuris 
still retained considerable j)Ower under his son and grandson, 
but the control of the Madhya-dc^a (upper Ganges valley) soon 
passed into the hands of the famous house of Gahadavala. 

The founder of the Gahadavala dynasty was Chandradova who 
rose to power in the closing decade of the eleventh century. Hia 
grandson, Govinda Chandra, was the real ruler of the Madhya-deSa 
for half a century, first as crown prince (1104—1114) and later on 
as king (1114-11.54). He founded an empire embracing the greater 
part of the present United I’rovmoes and Bihar. He successfully 
defended Jotavana (in northern Oudh), Benares and other holy 
places of Buddhists and Hindus alike against the Turks. But a 
rival empire was established in the west by the Chauhan Vigra- 
harkja IV' with seats at Ajmer and Delhi. The latter city was 
probably founded hy a Tomara chieftain about the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d., and it was from the Tomaras that the 
Chauhans obtained possession of this famous capital. Prithviraja 
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III, nuphew of Vigrahanljii IV, came into conflict witli Javach- 
chandra (Jai Chanel), grandson of Govinda (Iiiuidra. Tlio rivalry 
of the Chatihans and the Gfihadavrdas ivcakcncd them both till 
all of them were swept away by a fresh dcUige fliat. was gatheriiig 
force in the w'ilds of Gliiir in Afghanistan. 

Bengal under the later Palas and the Senas 

Sheltered by the Kalaehiiri.s and the early OrihfidaviTla.s who 
for more than a century jiroteet.ed the .Madhya-deSa against, a rush 
of invasion from the north-west, the local dynasts of Eastern 
India pa.s.scd through vicissitiidc.s of a different kind. The name 
of the Pala sovereign of (laiida was still invoked in dist-aiit Jienares 
as late as a.d. 1020. In the following decade.s, the i’alas entered 
into close relations with Eakshini Kama, the great king oi Chedi. 
The passing away of Kama almost coincided with a Iresh disaster 
that fell to the lot of the Gaiida citipire. A local rising in North 
Bengal drove the Prdas from Varendri. TIjc power of the house 
of I)harma.pala was restored hv Itamap.ala, inainli’ with tlie 
assistance of liis lifishtrakula relations. But the ri^stonsl kingdom 
had no long lease of life left to it, being ultimately overthrown in 
Bengal liy Vijaya Sena, scion ol a family that came from the Deccan. 
The struggle between indigenous and fondgii militart chieftains in 
Bengal ended in the victory of the hitter. 

The conqueror founded a new line, that of the Senas. The 
ancestors of the new king came from Kariiala in the Deccan. 
They established a princi[ialitv in Western Bengal which came 
into prominence under Samaiita Sena. Samanta Sena setun.s to have 
retained some conmiction with his sotiihern compatriots. After 
him came Hemanta Sena. V^ijaya Sena, son of Himianta Sena, allied 
himself wdth the illustrious famils' of the Suras and founded the 
independent sovereignty' of hi.s own dymasty. He vanquished 
the king of Gauda, apparently of Pala lineage, and t he neighbour¬ 
ing princes of North Bihar, Assam and Orissa, He also laid the 
foundation of the citv of Vijayapura in Western Bengal, which became 
the metropoHs of the Sena family. Vikranuipura injlastern Bengal, 
which was apparently conquered from the Yadava Varmans, 
possibly served as the second oapitiil. It was certainly graced 
occasionally by the presence of the Sena sovereign. 

The son and successor of Vijaya Sena was Ballala Sena, a name 
famous in Bengali legend as the reputed founder of KMnism, 
a system of nobility. He is al.so credited with tlie authorship of 
two notable works, the Ddmsdgara and the Adbhulasugara. 
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Ballala Sena’s son, Lakshmaija Sena, probably began to rule in 
A.n. 1178-1179 or 1184-1185, though some scholars push the date 
of his accession much further back and regard him as the founder 
of the Lakshmaija Sena ora of a.d. 1119. He seems to have served 
his apprenticeship in the work of government as viceroy or military 
governor in charge of some district in Kaliiiga, On coming to the 
throne, ho distinguished himself as a conqueror and a patron of 
learning. He claims to have j)ushed his conquests as far as the 
southern ocean, reduced Kilmarupa to subjection and vanquished 
the king of Benares, who is no other than the Gahadavala king 
of Kanauj. Among the jioets who graced his court, the most 
eminent were Jayadeva, the a\ithor of the Glta-Qovinda, and 
Dhoyi, the author of the Pava-naduta. The last-mentioned work 
contains an interesting description of the Sena capital. The Senas, 
however, failed to stem the tide of Muslim invasion once the dyke 
erected by the Gahadavalas was broken. Rai Lakhmaniy'a, usually' 
identified with Lakshmana Sena, had to flee before the advancing 
arms of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad Khalji towards the 
close of the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century. His sons, 
Vifivarupa Sena and Kesava Sena, maintained the struggle against 
the “Garga Yavanas”, that is to say, the Muslim invaders from 
the Kabul valley, and pre.served their independence in Eastern 
Bengal till the latter half of the thirteenth century. 


The Later Chalukyas and the Cholas 

Karijata, the home territory of the Senas, was from 973 to 1190 
dominated, with a short intermission, by the Chalukya family 
established by Taila II. While the Shahis of Udabhanda were 
trying to defend the north-western gates of India against the 
Turks of Ghazni, the Chalukyas were engaged in bitter feuds with 
the Paramaras of Malwa and the Cholas of Tanjore. They do 
not appear to have actually helped the foreign invaders like their 
predeeessors, the Rashtrakutas. The Cholas, under Rajaraja I 
and his famous son, Rajendra Chola I, conquered nearly the whole 
of the present Madras Presidency. The generals of Rajendra 
carried their arms as far as the Ganges, while Chola admirals 
asserted their authority over several overseas territories including 
Ceylon, the Nicobar Islands and parts of the Malay Peninsula 
and the Archipelago. Rajendra inflicted a defeat on Mahipala I of 
Bengal. He also vanquished the Chaluky'a king of the Deccan 
plateau at Musangi. The prestige of the Chalukya arms was 
restored, to a certain extent, by SomeSvara Aliavamalla. at Koppam, 
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but 1)0 suffered a crushing defeat at Kudal ISaugainani at the hands 
of a son of Hajendra Cliola I. In the last (luarter of the eleventh 
and first quarter of the twelfth century the sovereignty of the 
Deccan was shared between Vikraniaditya VI, the second son of 
Ahavamalla and Hajendra C'hohi (III) Kuloltiihga I, son of a danghter 
of Hajendra Cliola 1. As already stated above, Vikranuidilya \T 
established a new era in the jilace of the olil reckoning of the ‘ Saka ' 
king, and his example was followeil by Siddliaraja dayasiinha 
of Gujarat and the Senas of Gandii. The reign of \'ikrarnaihfya 
VI stands as a landmark in the history of Hindu law, and saw 
the composition of a faraous digest by the great jurist Vijhanekvara. 
Poetry was also cultivated at the (Iialukya court, and the celebrated 
author Hilliana wrote his Vikmmdiikaih'ni-clutribi, or Deeds of 
Vikraniaditya, to commemorate the achievements of his jiutron. 
Sornesvara 111, son and successor of V’ikramridi 1 ya, VL was also a 
writer of repute. 

Sometime after the death of Some,svara 111, the power of the 
Clialukyas of Ivalyana was temiiorarily eclipsed hy Bijjala Kala 
ehurj'a and his sous. After 119U the empire of Kaliiiiia .split up 
into three parts, namely, the kingdom of Devagiri founded hy the 
Yadavas, the kingdom of Warangal governed by the Kakatlyas 
and the kingdom of Dora.samudra ruled by the, Hoysalas, The 
Chola empire also decliiiod after Hajendra Cliola Kulottunga. The 
southern part of the Chola dominions fell into the luands of the 
Pandyas, The home provinces formed a battle ground between 
the Hoysalas, the Kakatlyas and other jiower.s. In the eountry 
between the Godavari and the Ganges which had once been over¬ 
run by the great Hajendra Chola 1, rose the empire of the Eastern 
Gaiigas of Kalihga and Orissa. 


Successors of the Imperial Chalukyas and Cholas 

The independent Yadava kiiigdom of Devagiri was founded hy 
Bhillama and was raised by his grandson Siiighana to the position 
of the premier kingdom of the Dcccan. Learning w a,s cni'ouraged, 
and a college of astronomy was e.stabllsliod for the study of the 
works of Bhaskaracharya, the celebrated astronomer. The age of 
the later Yadavas saw the composition of the famous works of 
Hemadri, Bopadeva, and Jnane^vara. The rulers of Devagiri, 
however, proved unequal to the task of defending (lie Deecan 
against the northern invader in the raaiirier of Oautaraiputra and 
Pulakesin If of old. In 1294 the troops of ‘Ala-ud-din Klialji .swooiied 
down upon Devagiri and exacted a heavy contribution from 
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Ramachandra, the Yadara king. In 1306-1307 Malik Kafur again 
invaded the Yadava dominions and forced tlie king to pay tribute. 
The son of Ramacliandra was killed about 1312, and his son-in-law 
was flayed alive about 1317. Hindu sovereignty in Maharashtra 
came to an end and was not re.storcd till the seventeenth century. 

The Kakatiya.s rose to power under Prolaraja II. His grandson, 
Ganapati, extended his dominions as far as Kanohi in the south. 
I’he kingdom flourished under Kudramrna, daughter of Gaijapati, 
who is highly extolled by the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, d’he 
power of the dynasty was destroyed by the Sultans of Delhi early 
in the fourteenth eentury. 

The Hoy.salas of Dorasaimidra attained great power under 
Vi.shnuvardhana and his grandson, Vira. Hallala II. Under later 
kings they conquered a jiart of the Tamil country. Vira Ballala III, 
the last notable ruler ol' the hou.se, sustained defeats at the hands 
of Kafur, the general of -Ala-ud-din KhaljT, and finally perished 
in or about a.d. 1342. 

The Pandya kingdom, which won fame in the thirteenth century 
as the dominant j)Ower in the Tamil country and a great cemtre of 
international trade, was overrun by Kafur early hi the fourteenth 
century. After a brief period of Mushm rule, it wa.s absorbed into 
the empire of Vijayanagar. 

Orissa became a piiwerful kingdom under .-\nantavarinan Clioda 
Gahga whose descendants defended their dominioti.s with some 
amount of success against the Muslim conquerors of Bengal. The 
Gahga line came to an end in 1434 when it was supiplanted by 
the famous Kapileudra. In BuBS (Jris.sa wa.s finally conquered by 
tho Muslims. 

Like the Rajput kingdoms of the north, the princes of Southern 
India faileil to offer a combined re.si.sl.ance to invaders and fell one 
by one. Only the Hindus’ beyond the Krishna and the Tuiigabhadra 
raUiod under the banner of Hariliara and Bukka, and for several 
centuries maintained their independence in the far south of India. 
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INDlAl^ CIViLISATlU.N l;-NDKK Till-: IMI’JiKiAl. AND TJli:iK 

SUCCKSSOIiS 

The Administrative Systenj 

The period of the Gupta cunpcrors and their siua-essurs saw the 
gradual disappearance of kingless states. After the sivth century, 
monarcli^y becomes the only form of government that demands 
serious attention. Kingsliip Avas in most cases hereditary. The 
ruler was at times nominated by liis predeee.ssor, but some cases 
of election by the people or the nobles are recorded. Among notable 
instaneos of popular eleetion are the entiironement oi Goimla by 
the Pralritis or eonstit uoiit elements of the body jiolitic of jk'iigal, 
and the choice of Brahmaprda by llio peo])le of Assam. \\v have 
also a similar instance in Soutlieni Imiia uhere Mandivarman 
Pallavamalla was rais(‘d to the throne by Dk* ?//«/« ]irakriUs. 
More often the choice oi’a sovereign in a time of cn.^^is was entrusted 
to a selected body of state nobles or Hrahmanas. In the kingdom 
of Thanesar it Avas a council of noble,s headtHJ by Bhandi that 
offered the crown to flarsha. Ya-sasliara oi Kashmir was (.■ht)sen 
by an assembly’ of Bralimanas. Kuniarayjala ot Gujarat was 
selected by the state nobles sitting in council. Kven in case.s of 
nomination by a preceding ruler, tlie jiroscnca*. oi the councillors 
[Sabliyas] and princes of the blood at the time of the formal act 
of selection was perhaps deemed to be neci'ssary. i in^re was no 
bar to the succession of a female, at least in certain ])arts of India, 
notably Kashmir, Orissa and the Telugu country. 

The divine character of kingship received wide acceptance in 
the period under review. In the Allaliahiid lillar inscription 
Samudra Gupta is not onl^^ represented as equal to Knvera, Varupa, 
Indra and Yania, the presiding deities of the four quarters, but is 
considered to be the Incomprehensible Being who is the cause of 
creation and destruction, a god dwelling on earth, who Avas mortal 
only in that he performed the acts necessary according to the 
conventions of the world. In the literature of the age the king is 
considered to be the incarnation of Justice and the representative 
of Vishnu, that is, God in his aspect as the Preserver. Like Vishnu. 
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the ruler in certain parts of India was styled Sri Prithvi Vallabha, 
that is, the Beloved of the Goddess of Fortune and of the Earth 
Goddess. Voices of protest against the view that the king was 
divine are raised now and then. Bapa regards the theory of the 
king’s divinity as a delusion. “Though subject to mortal con¬ 
ditions, kings look on themselves as having alighted on earth as 
divine beings with a superhuman destiny; they employ a pomp 
in their undertakings only fit for gods and win the contempt of 
all mankind. They welcome this deception of themselves by their 
followers. From the delusion of their own divinity established in 
their minds, they are overthrown by false ideas.” The old theory 
persists that the rulers do not exist for their own good but owe a 
debt to the people v'hich they can discharge only by good govern¬ 
ment. The ideal ruler is he who “possesses an inner soul pervaded 
by the inclination for the acquittance of debts and obligations, 
and is occupied with the welfare of all mankind”. The Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa Hien and Hiuon Tsang, the Arab merchant Sulaiman, 
and the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, bear testimony to the 
fact that the governments of Chandra Gupta II, Harsha, Bhoja I 
and Rudramma (Rudramba) actually tried to translate this nohle 
maxim into practice. 

Many kings of the age were doughty fighters and lovers of 
manly sports like wrestling combats with wild beasts. But they 
were not mere rough soldiers and war-lords. A notable trait in the 
character of some of the most illustrious rulers of the period under 
review is their love of learning and the fine arts. In this respect 
the versatile Samudra Gupta in the north, and the “curious-minded ” 
{Vichitra-chitta) Mahendravarman in the south, set examples that 
were imitated by some of the ablest among their successors. 

Some of the occupants of the throne were themselves scholars 
and poets of no mean repute. Among royal authors, Harsha of 
Kanauj, Mahendravarman of Kanchi, Amoghavarsha I of Malkhed, 
Bhoja of Dhara, Somefivara III of Kalyana, Vigraharaja IV of 
Ajmer, Ballala Sena of Bengal and Apararka of the Northern Konkan 
deserve special mention os they have left works that are studied 
even at the present day. The earliest among them figure mainly 
as dramatists, but later kings were interested in a “wide range of 
subjects. Several rulers are justly entitled to the designation of 
polymath, The latest kings took special interest in legal and 
astrological studies. 

Kings normally “held all the levi^rH and h»tidlAQ wti;ah-Tirr.i.]rn^ 
th e gover^ ental machinep^^V They maintained the laws of the 
realm and were responsible for defending the people against 
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external attacks. They administered justice, usually led troops 
in war and had the largest share in the formulation of policy. 
But it was impossible to shoulder the burden of administration 
without assistance. ^^A single whenL. n o ii ld iiot-jmage ’) Iten i'o 
sovereigns had to employ ministers. In the early Gupta ])oriod, 
the most important among these functionaries were the MarUrin 
(confidential adviser), Sandhivigrahika (minister in charge of peace 
and War), and Akshupd^lddhikHtu (minister in charge of records). 
There were also important officials who.se duties were mainly of 
a military character. Such were the Mahabnladhikrila and' the 
MahoAlandtindyaka. There was, liow'evtT, no clear-out division 
between civil and military officials. .4 Manlrin could become a 
Muhdbalddhikrikij and the po.st oi Avuityd could be combined 
with that of MahadandaTidyaka. The office of a minister (Sachiva) 
was often hereditary. One class of officials had the special designa¬ 
tion of Kumdrdrnalya. They figure as ministers for peace- and war, 
generals, councillor.s, feudatories and district officers. iSome of 
them were directly under the sovereign; others were attached to 
princes or placed under provincial governors, d’lu^ expression 
Kumara in the designation Kumaramatya may cornispond to the 
Elaya, Pina, Chikka, or Imnmdi of South India, and is best rendered 
by the term “eadot”. In the far south of India during the Chola 
period, we have an important functionary, styled Olaindyagarn, 
who had to approve every order issued by the king. 

With the efflux of time need was felt for the elaboration of the 
administrative machinery in certain departtnents. This wa.s 
particularly the case in regard to the Foreign Office where special 
Sandhivigrahikas were appointed to deal w'ith the affairs of certain 
definite areas. Thus, in the records of certain rulers of the Deccan 
we find references to a KarnMaka Saiidhivigrahika. In certain 
records we have references to an official styled MaJidpradhdna 
and another designated Sarvddhikdrin whose functions might have 
resembled those of the Mukhyapradhdna of tho>Maratha period and 
the Sarvdrthachintaka of Manu. Though the number of ministers 
was not definitely fixed, Manu’s recommendation of seven or eight 
ministers may have been followed at times. It is doubtful if there 
was a central Manlriparishad comparable to the Parishd of the 
Maurya inscriptions). If such an institution did exist, it docs not 
find prominent mention in the epigraphs. The Sabhyas referred to 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription in connection with the nomin¬ 
ation scene of Samudra Gupta may have been co\irtiers attend¬ 
ing a Durbar as well as members of a central council. An important 
functionary in several States governed by Hindu kings was the 

H 
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Rdja-guru. The Purohila or royal chaplain, though a prominent 
personage in a Brahmanical court, does not figure in the records of 
devout Buddhist kings. 

Justice was often administered by the sovereign himself or a 
high official at the centre or in the provinces. Judges at the head¬ 
quarters of a district had apparently the assistance of the chief 
Selhs and Kdyaslhas of the locality, representatives of the com¬ 
mercial and official classes. In villages, justice was adihinistered 
by royal officials with the help of the members of the village 
council or assembly. In certain oa.scs the assembly alone sat in 
judgment and passed sentence. Special courts of self-governing 
corporations are also alluded to in literature. The jury system, 
according to some authorities, is found to have been in full swing 
at least in southern India. Judicial methods included trial by 
ordeal. 

Indian armies in the jieriod under review consisted mostly of 
elephants, infantry and cavalry. Chariots gradually fell into disuse. 
Some of the kings, especially in the desert tracts of Rajputana, 
maintained camel corps. A few maritime States had their navies 
with which they effected the conquest of riparian principalities or 
islands scattered in the Indian Ocean. Many provinces, especially 
in the south, had no good breed of horses and had to import animals 
from Arabia. Marco Polo refers to the unfavourable climate of 
South India in which these horses could not thrive. He also speaks 
of the ignorance of the Indian horse-keepers. Recruitment to the 
army was not confined to a particular caste. Some of the ablest 
commanders of the period were Brahmanas. A successful leader 
of North Bengal in the eleventh century a.d. belonged to the 
Kaivarta caste. Armies of the period included hereditary forces as 
well as local militia and feudal levies. 

The principal sources of revenue were the bMga or the king’s 
share (normally one-sixth) of the produce of the land, certain 
additional imposts on the rural population, as well as duties at 
porta, ferries and fortified stations. Rulers also got incomes from 
the crown-lands, mines, etc., and tribute from vassal chiefs. Taxes 
were often collected in kind, but payments in cash were also 
allowed. Forced labour (Vishli) was not unknown, and we hear 
of a special kind of corvie called Bholta-viehti in lands on the borders 
of Tibet. Extra taxation was resorted to in times of emergency, 
from which even temples were not exempted. Mention may be 
made in this connection of imposts apparently levied by the 
central government to deal with the menace from marauding 
tribes. To this category belong possibly the MaUa-iara and 
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Turushka-Ma of mediaeval epigraphs. Extra cesses were also 
levied for special purposes by local authorities. 

Kingdoms and empires were divided for administrative jiurposes 
into units styled Bhuhi, Dda, Rdshtra and Mamhila.. Bhukli 
is a very common designation in the north. It usually meant a 
province or administrative division under an ofiieer styled Uparika. 
It was usually subdivided into Vishayas or Mandalas. The post 
of VisJtayapaii (that is the officer in charge of a Vishnya or district) 
was filled either by a royal official styled Kumdramdlya, or Ayuktaka, 
or by a feudatory Maharaja, The Vishayapati was sometimes 
assisted in the work of administration by the guihl-])re.sident, the 
chief seribe and other loading men of i.lie locality. In the far .south 
of India the largest administrative divi.sion was the Maridala, 
which was subdivided into Valanddus or into Nddus and KoUamn. 
The lowest administrative units were tlie Kurmm (union of villages) 
and grama (village), each under its own headman who was assisted 
by assemblies (Ur, rnahmabhd). The village headman had his counter¬ 
part in the nagarapati of cities. In certain rural areas the village 
assembly consisted of the whole adult population, in others of 
Brahmatjas or a few great men who were selected by a kind of ballot. 
The assembly appointed committees to look after specifio depart¬ 
ments, like tanks, temples, justice, etc. The work of these self- 
governing bodies was suj)erviBed by royal officers (Adhikdrin). 
Towns and cities had, as already stated, special officers styled 
nagarapati, and certain Gupta records refer to the existence of town 
councils (Parishad). 

Social Conditions 

Social conditions underwent rapid changes during the period 
under review. This is hinted at by those epigraphs that refer 
to some of the most distinguished rulers of the age as ‘employed 
in settling the sj'stem of castes and orders” and in ‘‘keeping the 
castes confined to their respective spheres of duty”. Attempts in 
this direction were not, however, always crowned with success. 
We find members of the priestly and artisan classes taking to the 
profession of arms, and members of the soldier caste figuring as 
merchants. VaiSyas and Sudras figure as rulers of mighty king¬ 
doms. Marriage rules were still somewhat elastic, and inter¬ 
marriages between peoples of different castes, creeds and races were 
not unknown. Complications were introduced by the influx of 
foreigners, sections of whom were admitted into the framework 
of caste. Some of the earlier foreign immigrants rank as degraded 
Ksbatriyas in the legal codes. Those who came after the fall of 
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the early Oupta empire and carved out independent or semi- 
independent principalities for themselveSj usually found a place 
among the thirty-six clans of the Rajputs, who now take the place 
of the Ksliatriya famUios of olden times. Among the now Rajput 
clans, the Huns and the Pratiharas or Parihars deserve special 
mention. According to the view generally held by scholars, the 
Pratiharas belonged to the race of the Gurjaras who came into 
f)roniinenoe for the first time in the sixth century a.d. While the 
ruling families of foreign immigrants and Hinduisod border tribes 
often ranked as Rajput.s, the rank and file came under loss exalted 
social grou[).s like the Gujars. the Dhaki Khasiyas, the Rhotiyas 
and others. 

People belonging io the higher castes in the Madhya-deSa (Mid 
India) did not, according to the testimony of Fa Hien, “kill any 
living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor cat onions or 
garlick”. iSharply distinguished from them were the Chandalas, 
who lived apart from otliers. WTen they entered the gate of a city 
or a market-place they struck a piece of wmod to make themselves 
known so that men knew and avoided them, and did not come 
into contact with them. The existence of impure castes is vouched 
for, not only by Indian and Chine.se records, but by al-Biruni. If 
the last-mentioned scholar is to be believed, the doctrine of 
impurit.y was extended to foreigner.s in the north-west towards 
the end of our period. The Hindus of several jirovinoes in the 
interior, however, did not share the views of their brethren about 
whom al-Biruni wTote. 

The position of women in our period presents eertain interesting 
features. Women of the upper classes in certain areas took a 
])rominent share in administration. The queen-consort clearly 
occupied an important position in the Gupta period. In succeeding 
ages we have clear and unequivocal testimony to the existence of 
queens-regnant in Kashmir, Orissa and the Andhra country. A 
Chinese author represents an Indian princess as administering the 
government in conjunction with her brother. In some of the 
provinces, notably in the Kanarese country, women acted as 
provincial governors and heads of villages. The seclusion of women 
was not generally observed in these regions. Some of the royal 
ladies in the Deccan are referred to in eontemporary epigraphs as 
not only skilled in music and dancing but also displaying their 
proficiency in the arts in public. Princess Rajya^ri, in Northern 
India, is represented as sitting behind her royal brother and listen¬ 
ing to the exposition of the doctrine of the Great Vehicle by the 
Chinese Master of the Law. These facts not only suggest that 
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absolute seclusion of women was unknown in certain families, but 
that girls, at least of the iipjier classes, receivo'l a. liberal education 
and took a keen intere,st in the cultural activities of the age. The 
practice of Svayamvara, or aelf-choico of hu.sban(i, hail also not 
gone out of use. There was, however, another side to the iiicture. 
Polygamy was widely prevalent, but women were not ordinarily 
allowed to contract a second marriage. The custom of iMirniiig 
widows on the funeral p\TC of their imsband.s was coming into 
general use, at least among the ruling clans. 

State of the Country and the General Condition of the People 

We have interesting glimp.sea of the state of the coimlry and 
the condition of the pcojile during the (Jiiiila and tlic po.sl-ilupta 
periods, thanks to the accounts left by a number of Cliiiiesc and 
.Muslim observers. The information derived from this source is 
supplemented by the testimony of eontemporary e])igra[ili,s. 
Referring to the “Middle Kingdom'', roughly <’orre.sp(inding to 
the U]i])er Ganges valley. Pa Hieii, the earlie.st of the tpuicse 
pilgrims whose records have come down to n.s, and who paid a 
visit to this country in the days of Chandra Gnjila II, ob.serves: 
“The people are numeroii.s .and li.ap[iy. They have not to register 
their households, or attend to any magistrates and their rules. 
The king governs without dceaiiitation or other corpond jiunish- 
nients. People of various soets set up liou.ses of charity where 
rooms, couches, beds, food and drink are .sujiplicd to travellers. ” 
South Bihar, in particular, was noted for the wealth and pros[icrily 
of its cities and the benevolence and tlie rigid,eousness of its pcojile. 
The elders and the gentry of the locality established lioii.se.s for dis¬ 
pensing charity and meiiieines. .All the poor and destitute in the 
country, and all who were diao.ased, w’ent to these liou.ses and were 
provided with every kind of help. Doctors e.xainiued their diseases. 
In the city of Pataliputra there were two largo and beaiiliful 
monasteries to which students and inquirers flocked from all 
quarters to investigate the princijilos of duty to one's neighbours. 

More than two centurie.s later, when Hiuen Tsang earne to thi.s 
country, vast stretches of territory, notably in the Swat valley 
and in Eastern India, once prosperoii.s, now wore an appearance 
of desolation. Splendid edifices that had adorned them were now 
in ruins. But with these exceptions the eoniitry in general enjoyed 
the benefits of good government. Taxes were light and the people 
were not subject to an arbitrary tyranny. Forced service, though 
not unknown, was sparingly u.sed anil labour was usually paid. 
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Traces of slavery are, however, found up to the end of our period. 
The roads and river-routes were less safe than in the Gupta period. 
The criminal code had become more sanguinary. Liberal provision 
was still made for education and charitable institutions. The 
great educational oatablisbments in Pataliputra were no longer in 
existence as the city itself was in ruins. A great seat of learning 
had, however, sprung up at Nalanda. “In the establishment were 
some thousands of bretliron, all men of great ability and learning. 
They were looked up to as models by all In<lia. Foreign students 
came to the establishment to put an end to their doubts, and then 
became celebrated.” Another great centre of culture was Valabhi 
in Western India. These two places, N.alanda and Valabhi, arc 
compared by I-tsing to the most famous educational institutions 
of China. We are told that “eminent and aceomplished men 
assembled there in crowds, discussed possible and impossible 
doctrines, and after having been assured of the cxccllenee of their 
opinions by wise men, became far famed for their wisdom.” 

Other centres of learning sprang up in subsequent ages. The 
names of the first two sovereigns of the Pala dynasty are associated 
with the famous establishments of Uddandapura (Bihar) and Vikra- 
maSila. Bhoja, the versatile ruler of Malw'a, established a Sanskrit 
college at Dharil. During the reign of Sihghana, the Yadava king 
of Devagiri in the Deccan, a College of astronomy was founded by 
a grandson of Bhaskaracharya. In the far south, Pallava kings 
extended their patronage to educational institutions at Kanchi 
and Bahur. The last-mentioned place was situated near Pondi¬ 
cherry and had a College where provision was made for the study 
of the Vedas, Vedahgas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Puranas and Dharma- 
gastras (ninth century a.d.). 

Hiuen Tsang has .some interesting observations to make regard¬ 
ing the dress and manners of the people of this country. Their 
inner clothing and outwaard attire had no tailoring. As to colour, 
a fresh white was esteemed. The men wound a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to the armpits and left the right shoulder 
bare. The women w'ore a long robe which covered both shoulders 
and fell down loose. The hair of the crown of the head was made 
into a coil, all the rest of the hair hanging down. Garlands were 
worn on the head and necklaces on the body. In the far north of 
India, whore the climate was cold, closely-fitting jackets were 
worn, somewhat like those of the Tartars. 

Regarding the character of the people, the pilgrim observes 
that they were of hasty and irresolute temperament but of pure 
moral principles. They would not take anything wrongfully, and 
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they yielded more than fairness required. They did not practise 
deceit, and they kept their sworn obligations. 

The country was famous for its vegetable and mineral wealth. 
Onions and garlic were little used, and people who ate them wore 
ostracised. Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar candy, cakes aiui 
parched grain with mustard seed oil were the common food. Fish, 
mutton and venison were occasional dainties. The flesh of oxen 
and some otlior animals was forbidden. Household utensils wore 
mostly earthenware, few being of brass. The use of oop[)er spoons 
by the sick i.s also mentioned. Gold and silver were abundant and 
were largely used for purposes of coinage. Besides gold and silver 
coins, cowries and small pearls w’erc also used as media of exchange. 
Precious substances of various kinds from tlie sca-ports were 
bartered for merchandise. 

Certain South Indian records throw light on the standard of 
living of the common people in the days of Chola supremacy. Jt 
has been inferred that the average income of a family per mont h 
was about rupees sixteen for a member of the upper classes and 
rupees eight for a member of the lower orders. 


Religion 

The Gupta age is usually regarded as an era of Brahmanic revival. 
There can be no doubt that J^rahmanism enjoyed imj>crial patron¬ 
age. Some of the rulers make a pointed claim to have revived 
orthodox rites that had been in abeyance for a long period. But 
the claim need not be taken too literally. It has been rightly 
pointed out by a shrewd observer that the period of the Guptas 
is one of culmination, of florescence rather than of renai.s.san(rc. 
The recrudescence of Brahmanism in the Gange.s valley is as old 
as the time of Pushyamitra, while in the south we have a long 
succession of dynasties that counted it as their proud boast to have 
repeatedly performed Vedic rites like the Vdjapeya and the Aj^m- 
medha. Some of the ablest among the foreign potentates and 
statesmen of the north, who dominated the stage of Indian history 
during the period that supervened between the age of the ^ungaa 
and that of the Guptas, were the a<lhorents of two great Hindu 
sects, namely, Saivas and Bhagavatas or V'aishpavas, if not of 
the Vedic sacrificial religion itself. 

The most noticeable features in the religious life of the people 
during the Gupta age were the growing importance of Bhakti (loving 
faith in God) and the love of fellow-beings whi(;h found expression 
in benevolent activities and toleration of the opinions of others. 
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Bhakli, that is, intense devotion to God conceived of as personal, 
a Saviour worthy of trust and ready to be gracious, is an important 
element of Vaishnavism and Saivism as expounded in the Gita 
and the Svclaivatara Vpanisliad. “He wlio with unwavering 
practice of devotion [hhukti yoga) does God service has crossed 
beyond the strands” and is fit for salvation. Bhakli to Snmbhu, 
that is iSiva, led to the hollowing out by a minister of Chandra 
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Gupta II of a cave at Udayagiri. Devotion to other Adorable 
Beings found vent in the construction by various sections of the 
community, royal personages, officials, priests, guilds, etc., of lofty 
pillars, beautiful gateways, awe inspiring images and splendid 
temples in honour of Vishnu, Karttikeya, the Sun, the Ttrthankaras 
and the Buddha. The wide prevalence of a feeling of toleration 
is well illustrated by epigraphic and literary references to the 
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employment by Vaishpava kings of Saivite and Buddhist officials and 
the affection felt by Jainas for Brahmanas and by Briibmaijus for 
the Tirthankaras and the Buddha. Fa Hien testifies to the benevo¬ 
lence and righteousness of the people of the Ganges valley, who 
not only directed their attention to the ceremonial side of religion, 
e.g. the celebration of processions of images, hut also to the practice 
of charity. Non-violence was observed by the whole coinmunitv 
except the outoastes. Abstention from intoxicating litpior must 
have been a contributory factor in determining the proclivities of 
the people in this direction. 

A list of the important religious sects that fliiurished at tiic 
close of the Gupta age is given in Bana's IIarsha-chariUi. We 
find mention in that work of Jaina.s, both Digambara.s (sky-clad, 
that is naked) and Svetambaras (white-robed), Vaisiinava.s, bolii 
Bhagavatas and Paficharatras, Saugata.s or Buddliists, Mashkarins, 
possibly identical with the Ajivikas, and adherents of various schools 
of philosophy including the Sahkhaya, the Lokayatika, the \ aiSc- 
shika, the Vedanta, and the Nyiiya. 

Buddhism had powerful exponents during the Oujita ago in the 
famous sages and philosophers Asahga., Vasubandhu, Kumarajiva 
and Dignaga. In the succeeding centuries it gradually lost ground. 
The Hun invasions must have led to the destruction of numerous 
monastic establishments in the north-west tis well as in the east ot 
India. With the deification of the Buddha and his admission int.o the 
Vishpuite pantheon as an incarnation of Narayana-Vishnu, there 
was little to distinguish the Buddhist laity from their Brahmanical 
neighbours. Intermarriages between Buddhist.s and Saivaor V.iish- 
nava royal families illustrate the absorption and assimilation of 
the votaries of the reforming cult by the followers of more orthodox 
creeds. Brahmana councillors begin to figure as prominently in 
Buddhist courts as in the darbars of Brahmanical prince.s. The 
growth of Tantricism made the distinction between the Vajrayana 
type of Buddhism and certain forms of Saivism and gaktism purely 
nominal. The advent of saintly poets and zealous reformers who 
sang the praise of Vishnu and 6iva and vigorou.sly combated the 
heretical doctrines of the Great Vehicle must have weighted the 
scale in favour of Orthodox Hinduism. With the destruction of 
the last remnants of the great Buddhist establishments that once 
covered the entire face of Hindustan by a new race of conquerors 
in the twelfth and succeeding centuries, Buddhism almo.st vanished 
from the land of its birth. 

Jainism seems to have enjoyed popularity for a long time in 
Bengal, certain regions in the United Provinces and the Kanarese 
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country in South India. Hiuen Tsang found the religion flourishing 
in Bengal in the seventh century. But it was in Western India 
that it had its most important stronghold. The canon of the white- 
robed Jainas was reduced to writing in the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. as a result of the deliberations of a council held at Valabhi 
in Western India. The Digambara sect attained eminence during 
the rule of the Chalukyas of Vatapi and the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed. The Chalukya king, Vinayaditya (a.d. 680-696), had for 
his spiritual adviser a famous teacher of the Digambaras. Amogha- 
varsha (a.d. 815-877), one of the greatest of the Rashtrakutas, 
liberally patronised the sect. Jainism also received the homage 
of Bijjala Kalachurya of Kalyana (1156-1167) and of Kumarapala 
Chaulukya of Anhilvara (1143-1172). The last-mentioned monarch 
was a patron of the famous Jaina Acharya Hemachandra. To 
Vimala, Vastupala, Tejahpala, ministers of Gujarat, we owe some 
of the splendid shrines at Abu, Gimar, Satrunjaya and other places. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism had eventuafly to yield the palm 
to the more orthodox forms of Hinduism in most of the provinces 
where they had once enjoyed popularity and prosperity. Brahman¬ 
ism had gained ascendency in the Madhya-defia since the days of 
Pushyamitra. It enjoyed the almost uninterrupted patronage of 
the imperial power in that region since the days of the Imperial 
Guptas. Even Harsha, who had a genuine admiration for Buddhism, 
is described in official records as a devotee of MaheSvara, that is 
Siva. Many of the princes, specially in Mid-India, strove to restore 
the social order and discipline enjoined in Brahmanical scriptures. 
The heterodox faiths no doubt continued in some of the outlying 
provinces, thanks to the patronage of the Palas, the Karas of 
Orissa and the Western Gangas of Mysore, but the religion of the 
Vedas and Purapas triumphed in the end in Bengal under the 
Senas, in Orissa under the Eastern Gangas and in the far south 
under the later Tamil kings and the Hoysalas. Traces of Buddhism 
are found in the Deccan as late as the time of Vikramaditya VI, 
while the prestige of Jainism remained undimmed till the days of 
Bijjala. It was the rise of the Sri Vaishpava sect under Rama¬ 
nuja and the Lingayat or Vira Saiva sect under Basava that turned 
the scale definitely in favour of the votaries of Vishpu and Siva. 
Both these great apostles had their precursors. 

Siva Worship 

The worship of Siva found favour with many of the highest 
ofificials during the early Gupta age. Pa^upata or Saiva dchdjryas 
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are constantly mentioned in contemporary records of the Gupta 
and post-Gupta periods. These include not only inscriptions but 
literary works like those of Varaharaihira, Bana, Mahendravarraan 
Pallava and Hiuen Tsang. In the sixth and seventh centuries a.d, 
Saivism seems to have replaced Vaishpavism ns the iinperinl 
religion of Northern India. It counted among its votaries supremo 
rulers, foreign as well as indigenous, such as Mihiragula, Ya^odhar- 
man, SaSahka and Harsha. Among renowned Pa^upata dc/« 2 r?/ns 
of the age was the famous Udyotakara, the writer of a gloss on 
Vatsyayana’s commentary on the ^'ydya Sutrns. In the eighth 
century the country of Kerala on the Malabar coa.st produced a 
teacher who, though not an adherent of any form of sectarian 
Saivism, did much to popularise devotion to Siva among the teem¬ 
ing millions of India. This w'as the famous Sahkaracharva, one of 
the greatest Hindu philosophers and teachers of the jiost-Gnptii 
period. Sankara came of a Brahmana family of Kaladi. He was 
an ardent Vedantist and the most powerful exponent of the doctrine 
of pure monism (advaita) which ho elucidated in his commentaries 
on the classical Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita and the Brahma 
Sutras of Badarayapa. He was not only a great thinker but an able 
organiser. Among the most durable monuments of his organising 
zeal are the famous monasteries at Srihgeri in Mysore, Dwaraka 
in Kathiawar, Puri in Orissa and Badrinath on the snowy heights 
of the Himalayas. He died at a comparatively early age, and his 
memory is held in affectionate reverence by millions of Hindus 
throughout India. 

The province of Kashmir in the far north of India produced in 
the ninth and succeeding centuries a number of teachers who are 
reckoned among the greatest exponents of the Saiva doctrine and 
philosophy. No less important than the Kashmir school of Saivas 
were the Tamil and Kanarose saints and scholars known as the 
Ndyandrs and Vira Saivas respectively. Foremost among the 
Tamil Saiva saints were Tirujnana-Sambandar, Appar, Sundara- 
murti and Manikka Vasahar. Kanarese Saivism found a champion 
in the famous Basava, who has already been mentioned above. 
Basava was a minister of the Jaina king, Bijjala of the Kalachurya 
dynasty of Kalyapa, who lived in the middle of the twelfth century 
A.D. A distinguishing feature of the Vira Saiva sect of Karpato 
to which Basava belonged was its zeal for social reform and special 
solicitude for the emancipation of women from tbo thraldom of 
rigid custom. 
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The Vaishnava Movement 

Achdryas devoted to the cult of Vishnu figure prominently in 
inscriptions of the early Gupta period. The Gupta emperors them¬ 
selves were votaries of Vishiju. Bana mentions two important 
Vaishpava sects, namely the Bhagavatas and the Panciharatras, 
perhaps worshippers of Vasudeva and Narayana resj^ctively, in 
connection with the search for the princess Rujya^ri in the Vindhyan 
wilds. Some of the early Chalukya kings of Viitapi professed 
Bhagavatism and the famous bas-reliefs at Badami testify to the 
popularity of the cult in the Deccan in the sixth century a.d. 
The Bhdgavaia Purdna refers to South India, })artioularly the Tamil 
country, as a special resort of devotees of Vishpu. The earliest 
among the Tamil Vaishnava saints w'ere the Alvars. The most 
renowned among them seem to have flourished in the seventh 
and eighth centuries a.d. The Alvars represented the emotional 
side of Vaishnavism, and they were followed by a line of dcluiryas 
who represented its intellectual side. Foremost among the dclidryas 
were Nathamuni, Yamunacharya and Hamanuja. The last- 
mentioned teacher was the son of a Brahmapa who lived in a 
village near Madras. Ramanuja made Kanchi and ^Irirangam 
the chief centres of hi.s activities, but the ho.stility of the Chola 
government compelled him to seek shelter at the Ho^^sala court 
in the Mysore country. He died in the twelfth century A.n. He 
combated the absolute monism of ^lafikara and laid emphasis on 
Bhakii as a means of salvation. The school of philo.sophy that he 
established was known as VUishiddvaiia or qualified monism. His 
followers are known as Sri Vaishpavas. Many of the great mediaeval 
reformers of India drew their inspiration from his teachings. 

Shortly after Ramanuja lived Madhva, a famous exponent of 
the dualistic school of the Veddnia. 


Vedic Rites 

Vedic rites which Samudra Gupta made attempts to revive after 
a long period of abeyance in certain areas, had their staunch 
advocates in the Purva Mlmdmsd or Karim Mlwurksd school 
represented by Savarasvamin, Prabhakara and Kumarila. Savara’s 
acquaintance with the Great Vehicle may point to a date later than 
Nagarjuna of the Kushan-Satavahana period. Prabhakara is later 
than ^avara but earlier than Kumarila, who is probably an elder 
contemporary of Sankara. In spite of the teaching of the Mlimrh- 
sakaSy the Karma tndrga, or the way of deliverance b}' the performance 
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of Vedic rites, does not seem to have attained aiuoinjHt. t.iie 
masses of the Hindus the same popularity as tlie HJuikti ynurfjd 
professed by the ardent sectaries devoted to the cult.s of Siva. 
Vishpu and associated deities. It is significant that the ancient 
rite of Ahamedha tends to fall into disuse after the age of the 
Guptas and the early Chalukyas. 


Literary Activity 

Biihler observed long ago that during the Gujita age court 
poetry was zealously cultivated in India. Sanuidra Gnpta took 
delight in the title of Kaviraja or king of poets. He associated vitli 
learned people and is said to have j>ut an end to tlie war Ix'lween 
good poetry and prosperity. There can hardly he any doubt that 
many poets who were none too wealthy received hi.s jiatronage. 
The most notable poet of his court was Harishena, the writer of th(‘ 
Allahabad pancgjTic. Chandra Gupta IT, Vikraniaditya, son of 
Samudra Gupta, followed in the footsteps of his father, and counted 
among his high ministers a poet named Virascna-^^aba. Tradition 
associates the name of Kalidasa, the greatest of Sanskrit }KM‘ts 
after the immortal writers of the two ancient epic.s, with king 
Vikramaditya and the dchdryu Dignaga, who pioliably flourished 
during this time. The fame of Kalidasa and Hliaravi is wi'll 
attested by Ba^a and Kavikirti who adorned the courts of 
Harsha and of Pulake^in II respeoLively. The rulers of Valahhi 
extended their patronage to the famous aullior of the BhuUi- 
kdvya. To the Gupta period have also been assigned the celebrated 
dramatists who wrote the Mrichchhakaiikn, the Mudrd Hdk^hasa 
and the Devi Chandra Gupiarn, but the matter is not free from doubt. 
The seventh century a.d. saw the composition of the works of liana, 
Mayura, Bhartrihari, Subandhu and the royal poets, Sri Harsha and 
Mahendravarman. The portions of the Purdnas dealing with tlie 
so-called future kings were apparently compiled during the Gupta 
age, and it is probable that the Mahdbhdrala received its latest 
accretions during the same epoch. In the domain of science the 
Gupta period produced the celebrated astronomers, Aryabhata 
and Varahamihira. Even before Varahamihira’s time Indians had 
invented the decimal notation. The law-books of Narada and 
Brihaspati are also reckoned by several scholars as products of the 
same age. 

In the post-Gupta period we have in addition to male writers 
a number of poetesses, among whom Silabhattarika deserves special 
mention. The Kaumudi mahoisava is also ascribed by some scholars 
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to a female dramatist, but her identity and date are uncertain. 
Among writers of the opposite sex, Bhavabhuti stands pre-eminent. 
Both be and Vakpatiraja enjoyed the patronage of Yasovarman 
of Kanauj. Towards the end of the ninth century the court of 
Kanauj was adorned by RajaAekhara. 

Epic poetry and the drama in the period after the Great Guptas 
did not always reach the level of Bharavi and Bhavabhuti. But 
the later age still produced poets and playwrights of ability like 
Magha, Sri Harsha, Bhattanarayapa, Ksbomi^vara, and Krish¬ 
na Mi^ra. Lyric poetry flourished long after Bhatrihari, and the 
twelfth century saw the composition by Jayadeva of the Gita 
Gcwinda, one of the sweetest of the Sanskrit song-books. Works 
of merit continued to be produced in other fields of learning and 
literature. The prose romance of Dandin, the later versions of the 
didactic fables of the Panchalantra, the ethical compositions of 
Santideva and treatises on polity written by Kamandaka and 
Somadeva may be mentioned in this connection. In one domain, 
that of historical litera.ture, the post-Gupta period juoduced works 
the like of which had not been seen in earlier ages. The most 
notable among them were the Harsha-chariia of Bana, the Rama- 
charila of Sandhyakara, the Vikramdnka-charita of BUhana and 
the Rajatarangini of Kalhana. Sankara, Ramanuja and other 
eminent philosophers of the epoch under review do not suffer by 
comparison with the great masters of the days of Kanishka and the 
Satavahanas. In astronomy, the period of Yadava rule produced 
the great Bhaskara. We have towards the close of the age under 
review a number of polymaths like Bhoja of Dhara, SomeSvara HI 
of Kalyapa and Kshemendra of Kashmir who showed their interest 
in such diverse subjects as poetry, rhetoric, polity, philosophy, 
astronomy, architecture, medicine, alchemy, music and painting. 



CHAPTER XV 


COLONJAl. ASl> ('in/riMlAl. EXPANSION 

Fkom time iiunipinoria! tli(‘ |>c(»j)lp of had froo and intimate 

interuourso with the out.sido world. in tin* dim prodiistorin 

age, the Xoolitliic people, as we hav<* seen alove, had relations 
with the Far East, and tlierc are good reasons to helievo that they 
emigrated in large numbers, both by land and sea. and settled in 
Tndo-China. and the Indian Arcbipelngo. In the succeeding age, 
while a high degree of civilisation flourislii^d in the Imius valley, 
there was undoubtedly a familiar iiifereour.se with the eoiintrios 
of Western and Central Asia. Of the two important races that 
moulded Indian civilisation, the Aryans ajipan^ntly, and the 
Dravidians possibly, came to liwlia from outside, and necessarily 
relations were establishwl and maintained, at least for some time, 
w'ith the countries wluTe fhey had lived before the occupation of 
India. It w'ould, therefore, be reasonable to assume that India as 
a whole had never led an isolated life i-omyiletcly cut oH from the 
rest of the world. 

The intercourse hetweem India and the countries by w hich she was 
surrounded on tlie north, east and west was maintained during the 
historical period. In the west, th(‘re were trade relations with 
Babylonia, and also with Syria and Egy[>t. So far as the most 
aneient periods are concerned, w'e have to rely uj)on indirect evidence, 
such as the ditscovery of Indian articles in those lands or the use of 
Indian names for these articles. From the Maurya period we possess 
more definite evidence. But the most detailed account that we 
possess of this trade belongs to the first century a.u. Towards the 
latter half of this century a Greek sailor, living in Egypt, under- 
took a voyage to India along the coasts of the Red Sea and the 
Arabian Sea, and recorded a minute account of his experiences in a 
book called The Peripln^ of the Erythraean Sea. We learn from 
this book that there was active trade between India and the 
western countries. There were important harbours on the coast 
such as Barbarike, Barygaza, Muziris, Ncloynda, Bakarai, Korkai, 
and Puhar, and ships buUt and fitted up by Indians sailed from 
these ports with their merchandise which consisted, among other 
211 
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things^ of pearls, precious stones, spices, unguents, and fine cotton 
cloths called muslins, all of which were in great demand in western 
countries. 

These goods were carried to the harbours on the sea-coast from 
inland cities by a network of roads. We learn from the same 
book that Indians settled in some islands of the Arabian Sea for 
purposes of trade, and the island of Socotra had a colony of Indian 
merchants. 

The account of the Periplus is supplemented by later writers. 
Pliny, for example, complains that for the purchase of Iiixuriou.s 
articles Rome pays every year a million sesterces to India. The 
statement of Pliny is corroborated by the actual discovery of a 
large number of Roman coins in India which must have been paid 
for the Indian goods and carried here by way of trade. 

It is further proved by the Indian missions sent to Roman 
emperors. The king of Pandya sent a mission to Augustus in or 
about 26 B.c. In later periods we hear of seven missions to Roman 
emperors. The trade with Romo and other western countries was 
carried through the important port of Alexandria where goods, 
carried by sea up to the Red Sea coast, were transported either 
by land, or by small boats through canals of the Nile. There was 
also a land-route from India to the Mediterranean coast which 
ran through Persia and along the shores of the Caspian, to Syria 
and Asia Minor. This route had become familiar after the invasion 
of Alexander the Great. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Palmyra (in Syria) was one of the principal centres of this trade. 

Both the sea and land routes came under the control of the 
Arabs when they rose to power in the seventh century a.d. Henc^e- 
forth the Arabs carried on an active trade with India and wc have 
interesting records of it in the chronicles of the Arab merchants. 

It is a well-known fact that culture and civilisation follow in 
the wake of trade and commerce. We find accordingly that the 
Indian religion spread to the western countries ASoka sent Buddhist 
missionaries to western Asia, northern Africa and south-eastern 
Europe, and claimed that the tenets of that religion were welcomed 
in these regions. We have no means of ascertaining the truth of this 
from independent evidence, but there is no doubt that even long 
after ASoka people in Alexandria showed interest in Buddhism, and 
that both Buddhist and Brahmapioal religion were widely prevalent 
in several countries of western Asia before the advent of Islam. The 
knowledge of Indian philosophy and literature in the West is also 
an undoubted fact. There is, however, equally little doubt that 
Western culture also flowed to India. The knowledge of Greek and 
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Romaii astronomy and Greek influence on the art and coinage of 
India arc undisputed fa(‘ts. Tiic Arabs imbibed a great deal of 
Indian culture, and carried it, along with Indian merchandise, to 
the western countries. Indian medicine and tiie wonderful invon' 
tion ol the decimal notation in Arithmetic, among others, became 
through the Arabs the universal pro})erty of the world. 

In Central Asia tlje cultural conquest almost completclv over¬ 
shadows the trade relations of India.. Here, partlv bv missionary 
propaganda, and partly by the political influence of the Ku.slians. 
Buddhism became almost tlio universal religion of the nomadic 
peoples that settled in the vast region between tlie shores of the 
Caspian and the Wall of China. Indians also settled in large 
numbers in the region round modern Khotan. The physical aspects 
of this region have changed so complct.cly that it is now difficult 
to imagine that flourishing Indian (‘olonics once dottt'd the area 
vvdiich now lies buried under the sands ot the Taklamakan desert. 
Yet the archaeological explorations of Sir .Aurcl Stein in this inhospit¬ 
able tract have laid bare the ruins of numerous Buddhist 
and monasteries, the imrages of Buddhist and Bnllimanical gods, 
and rnan}^ manuscrif)ts and shorter rcconls written in Indian 
languages and Indian alphabets. Sir Aurel Stein has remarked 
that, whilst he moved in these excavated areas under the ground he 
could have believed himself to be in the familiar surroundings of 
an ancient Indian city in the Punjab, so comj)lctc was the Indianisa- 
tion of these out-of-the-wuy colonies, as late as the seventh 

century A.I)., when Hiuen Tsang ])as.sed througli Central Asia 
on his w'ay to and back from India, he noted the dominanec of 
Buddhism and Indian culture over this wide area. It is believed 
that Chingiz Khan, the great Mongol leader of the thirteenth 
century, professed some form of Buddhism. 

From Central Asia Buddhism spread to China and there it 
remains a living faith, even to-day, among her untold millions. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the influence which Btiddhism and 
Indian culture exerted upon the ancient civilisation of China. She 
showed the proverbial zeal of the new convert, liands of Chinese 
monks undertook the perilous journey to India, botli by land and 
sea, in order to study at first hand the religious beliefs and practices 
of Indian Buddhists and to collect Buddhist books and images. 
Hundreds and thousands of Buddhist books were carried from 
India to China and then translated into Chinese. For this purpose 
not only did the Chinese themselves learn Sanskrit and Pali, but 
they also invited Indian Pandits to go to China and collaborate 
with them in the arduous task of translating the sacred scriptures 
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of Buddhism. Hundreds of Indian scholars settled in China and 
dedicated their lives to the pious task. It is singular to note that 
there are Chinese translations of Buddhist texts whose originals 
can no longer be traced in India. In addition to this intimate 
contact established by religion, we have to take note of the political 
and commercial relations between India and China, and the exist¬ 
ence of a fairly reg\ilar traffic by way of the sea. 

From China, Buddhism spread to Korea, and from Korea to 
Japan. Buddhism is still a living faith in both these countries, and 
has moulded their civilisation during the last fifteen hundred years. 

Tibet forms a narrow enclave between India and these northern 
countries. It wavS not, however, such an exclusive and isolated 
region as it is to-day, and a regular route from China to Nepal 
passed through it. Tibet became a powerful kingdom in the seventh 
century a.d., and Srong-tsan Gampo, one of its best-known kings 
(seventh century a.d.), introduced Buddhism, into his country. He 
had married a princess from Cliina and another from Nepal, and 
presumably the influence of his queens converted him to the new 
faith. Along with the new religion, he introduced Indian alphabets 
which were in use in Khotan, and thus was paved the way for a 
new culture and civilisation in Tibet. As in the case of China, 
Tibetan Buddhists came to India in large numbers, and the proxim¬ 
ity of India enabled them to come into closer contact with the 
home of Buddhism. The Pala emperors helped towards the reform 
of Buddhism in Tibet, and there was a lively intercourse between 
Tibet and the Pala kingdom. Tibetan monks studied at the 
monasteries of Nalanda and Vikramafiila, and many Indian Buddhist 
monks visited Tibet. The name of Atisa Dipamkara, a monk of 
Eastern Bengal, w’ho visited Tibet in the eleventh century a.d. 
in the days of Nayapala, is still held in the highest veneration 
there. Hundreds of the sacred texts of Buddhism were translated 
into Tibetan, of which two famous collections, Tanjur and Kavjur^ 
still exist. 

^The spirit of maritime adventure in India found its full and 
free scope in the south-east. Across the Bay of Bengal lay Iiido- 
China and the Malay Archipelago. They were peopled by primitive 
races, and held almost a monopoly of the world’s spice trade. These 
fertile tracts were also rich in minerals and soon drew the attention 
of the Indians. The eastern coast of India, from the mouth of the 
Ganges to Cape Comorin, was studded with ports, some of which 
are named in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. The author of this 
book refers to some of the Far Eastern countries as Chryse, or the 
Golden Land. He implies, though he does not expressly state, 
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that there was a coasting voyage from Bengal to those regions. 
Ptolemy, in the second century A.D., knew the names of important 
trading centres in the Malay Peninsula and the islands of Java 
and Sumatra. Buddhist texts, written about the same period, give 
a long list of trading centres in the Ear East which agrees fairly 
well with that of Ptolemy. These names are mostly in Sanskrit. 
There is thus no doubt that by the second century A.i). Indians 
had developed imiiortant trading relations with the Ear East. 
We learn from Ptolemy that there was a direct route fron\ Palura 
(not far from Chicacole and (laujam) across the sea to the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Indian literature has faithfully preserved the traditions of the 
early days of this perilous voyage to unknown lands beyond the 
sea. The stories jireserved in the Jiltal-as, the Kathasaritsdgara 
and other similar colieetion.s fre(juently refer to traders’ voyages 
to Suvarnabhunii—the land of gold, which was a general designa- 
nation of several lands in the Ear East. Traders returned with 
immense riches from the land whose very soil was supjxjsed to bo 
made of gold. On the other liand, many met witli shipwreck and 
there were also sufferings and miseries of other kinds. Some stories 
represent young Kshatriya prince.s, dispos.sessod of their hereditary 
kingdoms, sailing to Suvarnabhunii to restore their fortunes. 

To some sueli Kshatriya enterprise we jierhaps ow'e the founda¬ 
tion of Indian political power in these tar-off regions. From the 
second century A.u. onwards we find reference to kingdoms ruled 
by persons with Indian names. Their religion, social manners 
and customs, language and alphabet are all Indian and wo may 
therefore regard these States as Indian colonial kingdoms. Between 
the second and fifth centuries a.d. .such kingdoms were established 
in the Malay Peninsula, Cambodia, Annam, and the islands of 
Sumatra, Java, BaU and Borneo. The history of these kingdoms 
is known, partly from the Sanskrit inscriptions found in those 
countries, and partly from the accounts preserved by the Chinese. 
The Brahmanical religion, mainly Saivism, flourished in these 
regions, though Buddhism wa.s also not unknown. The indigenous 
people adopted the civilisation of their masters and there was a 
gradual fusion between the two races. Hindu customs and manners 
were no doubt modified to some extent by coming into contact 
with these people, but stiU for nearly a thousaiid years the essential 
features of Indian civilisation were the dominant oharaoteristios 

of society in these regions. ^ r. . . v 

The Indian colonists established great kingdoms, some of which 
lasted for more than a thousand years and continued to flounsh 
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even long after the end of Hindu rule in India. On the mainland of 
Indo-China tliere were two powerful kingdoms, those of Champa 
and Kambuja. The kingdom of Champa comprised, at its greatest 
extent, nearly the whole of modern Annam. Some of its kings, 
such as Java Paramo^varavarmadeva I^varamurti (c. 1050-1000), 
Hudravarman (c. 1001-1009), Harivarman (1070-108J), Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sri .Taya Indravarman (c. a.d. 1103-1180), Jaya Simhavar- 
man (c. 1257-1287), were great heroes and defended their country 
successfully against the attacks of their western neighbours, tlie 
Kainbiijas, and the great Mongol chief, Kublai Khan. They 
had diplomatic relations with tlie Chinese. After a glorious 
existence of more than thirteen hundred years {cir. a.d. J50-147I) 
their ])Owcr was virtually broken by the repeated attacks of their 
northern neighbours, the Annamese, and in the sixteenth century 
the Hindu kingdom was overrun by these Mongolian hordes. 
There wore many flourishing cities in ('hampa, and the whole 
(‘ountry was adorned with beautiful temples, both Hindu and 
Ruddhist. 

The origin of the Hindu kingdom of Kambuja i.s shrouded in 
mystery. According to an old legend, Kaundinya married Soma, 
a Naga princess, and founded the royal dynasty of Kambuja. 
He planted a spear which he had obtained from Drona’s son 
A^vatthama. Another version makes the hero a son of Adityavamsa, 
king of Indraprastha. In any (iase, can trace the earliest Hindu 
kingdom in Kambuja to the first or second century a.d. It occupied 
the southern part of Cambodia and was called Fu-nan by the 
Chinese. It rose to great power, and exercised suzerainty over 
several vassal states. On its southern frontier was the va.ssal 
kingdom of Tuen-sien. A Chinese author writes about this kingdom 
as follows: “More than a thousand Brahmanas from India reside 
there. The people follow their doctrines and give them their 
daughters in marriage. They read their sacred books day and niglit.’' 
The kings of Fu-nan sent ambassadors to both India and China. 

The position of supremacy passed in the sixth century to 
Kambuja-defia, originally one of the vassal states of Fu-nan. 
Kambuja-de6a, at first only a small principality in the north-east, 
has given its name to the whole country, and its kings ruled in 
great splendour for nine hundred years. Among its most valiant 
kings may be named Jayavarman I, II, and VII, YaSovarman, and 
Suryavarman II. In the fifteenth century a.T). the invasions of the 
Annamites from the east and the Thais (who had conquered Siam) 
from the west reduced the powerful kingdom to a petty principality 
which still exists under the protectorate of the French, 
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The kingdom of Kambnja rose to far greater jiower than Cliampa,. 
In addition to the whole of modern Candiodia, Cochin-Cliina, Laos, 
Siam and parts of Purina and tlic Malay Peninsula were included 
within the Kambtija empire at its greatest extent. Nutneroiis 
Sanskrit inscriptions give us tlie detailed history of their kings, 
and wonderful temples like .\ngkor Vat, tlinse of Angkor Tliotn 
and a hundred others still tell the tale of their grandeur and 
inagnifieence. 

.'(ngkor Vat is, in every “ciisc, a wonder of the uorld. It is a 
shrine originally dedicated to Vishnu, iiiiil stands on tlie top of a 
lerraeed structure. Eaeh terrace loriiis a. sort of covered gallery, 
adorned throughout with sculptures, and leads to the next higher 
one by uieams of a stairea.se. There are iiuiiuTous spires and 1o«ers, 
the eight towers at the lour angles ol th(‘ third and last gallery 
heing each 180 feet high. After ascending the third terrace, ue 
stand in front of the central shrine with its high toner (2l,'l feet 
above the ground) doiuiiiatirig the entire region. I he whole 
structure is surrounded by a stone enclosure provided willi gates 
and galleries, measuring two-lliirds ol a mile ea.st to we.d and ball 
a mile north to south. Outside the enclosure runs a ditch, 700 feel 
wide. A stone causeway, dC feet wide, with balustrade, runs over 
the diteh. If is eontiinied as a broad paved road from the. gate 
of the eiK'losiire right uji to the gate of the first, terrace, a distance 


of about two furlongs. 

Angkor Thom (Nagaradhania 1) is tin* nioderii name ol the (aipifal 
city founded by King Jayavarman Vli. The laly was square m 
shape, eaeh side inea.suring more tliaii two miles. It was surrounded 
hy a moat 330 feet bro.ad and enclosed by a high stone wall. 1 lie 
centre of the city was oeeu|>ied by the grand lernjile ol iiayoii. 
It is pyramidal in shape and ha.s three stages, adorned with high 
towers, nearly forty in mmiher. The central t.ower dominating the 
whole .structure is nearly 150 feet high. Each of thc.se towers has 
a finely carved human face on four sides, representing IS.va, deeply 
absorbed in meditation. Several other masstve .structures, hot.h 
religious and secular, .surrounded the toiiiyile of IJayon. 

The city gates, with towers and guard-houses, were imiiosuig 
structures. Five avenues, about 100 feet widcq run from the gates 
to the heart of the oitv, a distance of n mile. The city was adorned 
with a large number of tanks with embankments and a royal 
terrace about 1,200 feet in length an<i 13 feet m height with ar.nlp. 
tured reliefs of exquisite quality. In short everything was conceived 
on a truly noble scale, and it was one of the grande.st cities m 
whole world in that age. 
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Tht' Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago saw the rise 
and fall of two big Hindu empires. Tlie. first empire was founded 
by the Sailendra dynasty in the eighth century A.n. It comprised 
the Malay Peninsula and nearly the u liole of the Archipelago includ¬ 
ing the islands of Sumatra, Java, Pali and Horneo. The .Arab 
merchants who traded in these parts described in rapturous terms the 
power, wealth and magnificence of the grand monarch who exercised 
supreme sway and styled him ‘ Miiharfija”. Ho owned a ]iowerftil 
navy and made sueoessfid raids hot h against Champa and Kambtija. 
.According to the Arab writers, he "wits overlord of a largo innnber 
of islands over a length of 1,1)00 parsangs or more”. Many of 
these chroniclers tell the story bow the Maharaja every morning 
threw into a lake a brick nmde of solid gold. According to the 
Arab accounts, the .Maharaja was held in high esteem by IIk^ miens 
of both India and China. Ibn Hostcli, writing about A.n. 90.'!, 
remarks: “The great king is called Maharaja, i.e. king of kings. 
He is not regarded as the greatest among the kings of India because 
he dwells in the islands. No other king is richer or more powerful 
than he, and none has more revenue.” Ibn Kbordadzbeb (a ii. 
844-848) estimates the daily revenue of the king as two hundred 
maiind.s of gold. 

(I^The Sailendra kings wore followers of Mahayana Biidiihisin and 
had diplomatic relations with the rulers of China and India.) King 
Ralapntradeva sent an ambassador to the cnifieror Deva[)ala of Ren- 
gal (p. 160), requesting iiim to grant five villagi-s to the monasf.ory 
which he (Ralapntradeva) had built a t Nalanda. Devapfila, of course, 
granted the request. It appears that, the 6ailendras derived tlieir 
religious inspiration from Rcngal which was then the eliicf cmitre 
of Mahayana Buddhism in India. Knmaraghosha, a Buddhist monk 
of Bengal, became the gnru or preceptor of the Sailcndras, and at, 
his bidding the gailendra emperor constructed the beautiful temple 
of Tara. 5’he gailendras were great builders and the famous dupn 
of Barabndur stands to this day as the living monument of their 
grandeur and magnificcnec. This noble building, situated on ttio 
top of a hill, consists of a series of nine successive terraces, each 
receding from the one beneath it, and the whole crowned liy a 
bell-shaped stupa at the centre of the topmost terrace. The lowest 
terrace has an extreme length of 131 yards. The five lower terraces 
are each enclosed on the inner side by a wall s)ipporting balustrades 
so as to form four open galleries. The three uppermost terraces 
are encircled by a ring of stupas, each containing an image of 
Buddha within a perforated friiraework. The gallerie.s are covered 
with sculptures, illustrating scenes from Buddhist texts, and the 
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balustrades are decorated with small nichc-temples containing 
images of Buddha. The imagc.s and sculjidirc.s are the fino.st 
examples of Indo-Jncaiiese art. IViien we remember that the 
structure is nearly 400 foot square and that i(a sueceasivo 
galleries are full of sculptures and images of Buddha, exhibiting 
the highest skill and workmanshi]), we iniiy well understand 
why Barabudur is referred to as the eighth wonder of the world. 
The art of Java and Kainbiija was no doubt derived trom 
India and fostered by the Indian rulers of these eoloiiiea, but 
Barabudur and Angkor \'at far e.xeeed in grandeur of concep¬ 
tion and skill of execution anything tlial wo know ol in India 
itselO 

Tlie Sailendras ruled in glory till the eleventli century a.u. 
when the Cholaa cast covetoms ey(!s upon the ricli marilinie empire. 
Rajendra Chola I (p. 18S) pos.scssed a magnificent fleet and invaded 
the dominions of the gailendra.s. lii.s effort,s were siua'C.saful and lie 
conquered a large ])art of the ^ailendra ernpire. But it was not 
an easy task to keep sueh distant. i)rovime.s utider control. 
The Sailendras continued the struggle and .shook off the (,'hola 
supremacy after nearly a century. But soon their jiower declined 
and an ill-fated expedition against tlie island of tleylon in the 
thirteenth century brought about tlie final di.sniption of tlie 


empire. 

The decline and downfall of the Sailendra.s gave an ofiportimit.y 
to an aspiring kingdom in the i.sland of Java to assert its power. 
A Hindu kingdom was established in tlie i.sland as early a.s the 
fourth century a.d. but it was conquered by the Saileiidras. Java 
formed a part of the gailendra empire till the ninth century A.u. 
when it recovered its indejieiidence. Tlic seat of political jiower 
was, however, removed from the central part of the islanil, which 
was’at one time the centre of gailendra power and contained tlieir 
famous monuments, including Barabudur. Henceforth Eastern 
Java, with its seat of power at first at Kodiri and then at Smghasari, 
played the dominant part in politics. Tow'ards the elo.se of the 
thirteenth century A.u. a new royal dyna.sty was founded by king 
Viiaya with the city called Tikta-vilva (hitter vUva fruit.) or its 
Javanese equivalent, Maja]iahit, as its capital. The kingdom of 
Majapahit conquered the surrounding islands, and by the year 
A.D. 1365 the empire of Majapahit inclnded nearly the whole of the 
Malay Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago. 
it comprised the present Dutch possessions in the Archiitelago wth 
the addition of the Malay Peninsula, but excluding perhap.s northern 


Celebes. 
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Early in the fifteenth century a.d. a fugitive Hindu chief of 
Java founded the kingdom of Malacca, which soon rose to be a 
great political power and an important commercial centre. The 
conversion of its second king to Islam made Malacca a stronghold 
of that power, which soon reacted on neighbouring territories. 
The new faith penetrated into Java, in the wake of trade and 
commerce, and even some members of its royal family were 
converted to it. By a concerted attempt of the votaries of 
the now faith, the ruler of Majapahit was driven from the 
throne at the beginning of the sixteenth century. With the fall 
of the Hindu kingdom of Majapahit, the whole of the island 
was converted to Islam. But the royal family and a large element 
of the Hindu population took refuge in the island of Bali, which 
had been a Hindu colony for nearly a thousand years. With the 
exception of this island, where Hinduism flourishes even to-day, 
the rest of the Malay Archipelago; generally speaking, adopted the 
faith and culture of Islam. 

Indian art and literature flourished in Java to an extent un¬ 
known elsewhere. There are still hundreds of temples in ruins, and 
an extensive literature, in manuscripts, based on Sanskrit. The 
RdmayaM and the Mahabhdrala were most popular in that island, 
and even to-day furnish the theme of their popular shadow-play, 
called Wajang, and theatrical performances. With the fall of 
Majapahit, artistic activities came to an end in Java. 

We may conclude with a broad survey of the Indian colonies 
in the Far East. For nearly fifteen hundred years, and down to 
a period when the Hindus had lost their independence in their own 
home, Hindu kings were ruling over Indo-China and the numerous 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea. 
Indian religion, Indian culture, Indian laws and Indian government 
moulded the lives of the primitive races all over this wide region, and 
they imbibed a more elevated moral spirit and a higher intellectual 
taste through the religion, art and literature of India, lii short, 
the people were lifted to a higher plane of civilisation. A greater 
India was established by a gentle fusion of races, which richly 
endowed the original inhabitants with the spiritual heritage of 
India. So long as Hinduism was in full vigour at home, Hinduism 
in the colonies was also a vital force, but the downfall of the 
Hindus in India also led to the decay of their colonial supremacy. 
The fountain head having dried up, the streams fed by it were 
also gradually choked, leading to their ultimate disappearance. 
It is no mere accident that from after a.d. 1100 or 1200 Hinduism 
had spent its force in the colonies, and the indigenous element 
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began gradually to assert itself till Islam was firmly planted in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a.d. 

The history of the colonies demonstrates tlio unsoundness of 
the popular belief that Hinduism cannot bo adopted by foreigners 
but is meant only for those who are born within its fold. It shows 
the great vigour with which it could absorb and vitalise foreign 
culture and could elevate even the most primitive races to a 
higher sphere of culture and civilisation. If we remember that 
Indian culture and civilisation played a similar role, though perhap.s 
in a lesser degree, in western, central and eastern Asia, we ean realise 
an aspect of the true greatness of India, not alway.s sufficiently 
emphasised. The colonial and cultural cxpan.sion of India is one of 
the most brilliant, but forgotten, episodes of Indian history, of 
which any Indian may justly feel proud. 



CHAl’TEIt XVI 


MONUMENTS OF ANCTHN’T INDIA 

The Pre-historic Period 

In :i ])rcvioiis chapter, reference has been made to ftie artistic 
relics of Die pre-historic period. They consist, first, of Neolithic 
iin]ilenients, and .secondly, of seals, buildings, sculptures and 
iniplemenis of co|)])cr and bronze found at .Mohonjo-Daro and a 
few other sites 

The most artistic objects at Mohonjo-Daro are no doubt the seal- 
engravings, portraying animals like the humped bull, the buffalo, 
the bison, etc. Itcgarding lho.se, Sir John Marshall ob.scrves :b 
follows. 

“In no sense can these objects be regarded as jiroducts of 
jiriinilive or archaic art. Small as they are, they demonstrate 
a thorough comprehension of both work in the round and relief, 
and exhibit a siiontaneily and triithfulne.ss to nature of which 
even Hellenic art might not have been a.shamed.” 

The same author makes the following remarks on two stone 
statues found at Jlarajipa: 

“When I first .saw them I found it difficult to believe that they 
were pre-historic; they seemed so completely to upset all est.a b- 
lished ideas about early art. Modelling such as this was unknown 
in the ancient world up to the Hellenistic age of Greece.'’ 


Maurya Period—the Origin of Art 

The earliest ruins of Harappfi and Mohenjo-Daro have been 
assigned to a period not later than 2700 b.c. For more than two 
thousand years after that we possess no ancient monuments that 
deserve any serious consideration. 

In the historical period, we have ruins of monuments that may 
be referred to as early a period as 500 B.c. But it is only in the 
age of Atoka, the great Maurya emperor, that we come across 
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ASOKAN PILLAR, LACTlTYA-NANTlANOARH 
By courtety of the Archaaoloyu-al Department and Lueknnw Vmvertity 
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monuments of high quality in large number which enable us to 
form a definite idea about the nature of Indian art. 

The finest examples of ASokan art are furnished by the monolithic 
piUars (see p. 22r)) on which his edicts are engraved. Each pillar 
consists of a shaft or column, made of one piece of stone, supporting 
a capital made of another single piece of stone. The round and slightly 
tapering shaft, made of sandstone, is highly polished and very 
graceful in its proportions. The capital, equally highly polished, 
consists of one or more animal figures in the round, resting on an 
abacus engraved with sculptures in relief; and below this is the 
inverted lotus, which is usually, though perhaps wrongly, called 
the I’crsopolitan Bell. A high degree of knowledge of engineering 
was displayed in cutting these huge blocks of stone and removing 
them hundreds of miles from the quarry, and sometimes to the 
top of a hill. Extraordinary technical skill was shown in cutting 
and chiselhng the stone with wonderful accuracy and in imparting 
the lust’^ous polish to the whole surface. But these pale into 
insignificance before the high artistic merits of the figures, which 
exhibit realistic modelling and movement of a very high order. 
The capital of the SAmath Pillar is undoubtedly the best of the 
scries. The figures of four lions standing back to back, and the 
smaller figures of animals in rohef on the abacus, all show a highly 
advanced form of art and their remarkable beauty and vigour 
have elicited the highest praise from aU the art-critics of the 
world. The late Dr. V. A. Smith made the following observation on 
the Simith capital: 

“It would be difficult to find in any country an example of 
ancient animal sculjtturc superior or even equal to this beautiful 
work of art, which successfully combines realistic modelling with 
ideal dignity and is finished in every detail with perfect 
accuracy.” 

Many other pillars of Aioka, though inferior to that of SArnAth, 
possess remarkable beauty. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the jewellery of the Maurya period also exhibits a high degree 
of technical skill and proficiency. 

As compared with soulpttires, the architectural remains of the 
Maurya period are very poor. Contemporary Greek writers refer 
to magnificent palaces in the capital city of Pataliputra and regard 
them as the finest and grandest in the whole world. Some seven 
hundred years later the Mauryan edifices inspired awe and admira¬ 
tion in the heart of the Chinese traveller. Fa Hien. But these noble 
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CAPITAL OF a60KAH PILLAH, sIrnXTH (nKAR BSNAllBS) 
By eourteiy of the Archaeoloffical Dtparimeni and Lvcknoto Untvemty 
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buildingH have utterly perished. Jleceiit excavations on the site 
have laid bare their ruins, the most remarkable being those of a 
hundred-pillared hall. 

The extant archilectural remains consist, besides a small mono¬ 
lithic stone rail round a siupa at Sdrnath, mainly of the rock-cut 
Chaitya halls in the Jhirabar hills and neighbouring localities in 
the liihar subdivision of the Patna district. Although excavated 
in the hardest rock, the walls of these caves are polished like glass, 

Asoka also built quite a large number of stupas. The stupa is 
a solid domical structure of brick or stone, resting on a round 
base. It was sometimes surrounded by a plain or ornamented 
stone railing with one or more gateways, which were often ot 
highly elaborate y>attcrn and decorated with sculptures. 'JYaditioii 
credits A6oka with building 84,000 stupas all over India and 
Afghanistan but they have almost entirely perished. Some of 
Uuun, enclosed and enlarged at later times, j)erhap3 still exist, 
the most famous example being the big stupa at Saficlii,..in Bhopal 
IState^, not far from Bliilsa. The diaiiieter of the j>resent stupa 
IS 121J feet, the height about 11\ feet, and the massive stone 
railing which encloses it is 11 feet high. According to Sir John 
Marsliall, the original bri(,‘k stupa built by A6oka was j)robably ol’ 
not more than half the present dimensions, wliich were subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of a stone casing faced witii concrete. 
The present railing also replaced the older and smaller one. A siiiiilar 
fate has possibly overtaken many other stupas of A^oka. 

It is quite evident from what has boon said above, that Maurya 
art exhibits in many respects an advanced stage of development 
in the evolution of Indian art. The artists of A^oka were by no 
means novices, and there must have been a long history of artistic 
effort behind them. How are W'c then to explain the almost total 
absence of specimens of Indian art before c. 250 b.c.? 

This is the problem which faces us at the very beginning of our 
study of Indian art—highly finished specimens of art, belonging 
to such remotely distant periods as 2700 b.c. and 250 b.c., with 
little to fill up the long intervening gap. 

We are not in a position to solve this problem until more data 
are available. In the meantime we can only consider various 
possibilities. 

First, it is not unlikely that the artistic traditions of the Indus 
vaUey continued down to the Maurya period. The absence of 
specimens has to be explained by the supposition that most of the 
monuments being made of wood or other perishable materials 
have left no trace behind. Rare specimens in stone or other durable 
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materials may yet be unearthed by future excavations. This 
solution is prompted by the analogous problem of Indian alphabets. 
The earliest Indian alphabets so far known, and from which all 
the current Indian alphabets have been derived, are those found 
in the inscriptions of Afoka. How they came to be evolved into 
that finished stage has been a mystery, and attempts have been 
made to derive them from various types of alphabets in Western 
A.sia. But the numerous seals found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappi 
with pictorial writings (in which an alphabet or a syllable is repre¬ 
sented by a pictorial illustration of a material object) have induced 
some scholars to regard these as the origin from which the Brahmi 
alphabet of A^oka has been ultimately derived. In a similar way, 
the artistic traditions of the Afokan period might be ultimately 
traced to those of the Indus valley. But in both cases, the inter¬ 
mediate stages of development or processes of evolution are hidden 
from us. 

Secondly, it is permissible to hold that the art-traditions of the 
Indus valley were gradually lost and that Mauryan art has an 
independent history. What that history may be is involved in 
doubt, and it is possible to entertain two different views on the 
subject. We may either hold that, in addition to works in wood, 
the Indian artists of the pre-Maurya period also excelled in works 
in stone, though these have perished or not yet come to light. 
Or we may suppose that the Indians first began to work in stone 
during the Maurya period. The results of their endeavour to change 
from wood to stone are seen in the crude inferior pillars of A^oka 
while those which are excellent and highly finished were the work 
of foreign artists employed by that great emperor. According to 
this theory, Indian art continued more or less under this foreign 
tutelage long after ASoka, until a full-fledged Indian art was 
developed under the Imperial Guptas. 


From the End of the Maurya Period to the Rise of the Guptas 

The five hundred years that intervened between tbe fall of the 
Mauryas and the rise of the Gupta empire constitute a distinct 
period in the evolution of Indian art. So far as we can judge from 
extant remains, several important schools of sculpture flourished 
in different localities during this period—at Bharhut (Nagod 
State, Central India), Bodh-Gaya, Sanchi (Bhopal State), Mathura 
and Gandhara (North-Western Punjab and adjoining region) in 
Northern India, and Amaravati and Nagarjunikopda (near the 
mouth of the Krishna) in South India. 
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In tlie second century B.c., during the reign of the Siihgas, a 
big stupa was constructed at Bharhut. Nothing now remains of the 
stupa itself, but a portion of the railings that surrounded it, and 
one of tlie gateways, are now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The railing is made of red sandstone and consists, as 
usual, of uprights, crossbars and coping-stone. All these have 
sculptures engraved on them representing incidents from Buddha’s 
life, Jataka stories and many humorous scenes. Short labt'ls 
incised below the sculptures enable us to identify the episodes 
represented therein. Taken individually, the human figures do 
not appear to be well executed and there are obvious defects in 
the physiognomy and posture of the bodies, liut regarded as a 
mass, the sculptures represent the religious faiths and beliefs, tln^ 
dress, costumes, and manners, and are excemtod with wonderful 
simplicity and vigour. We get an insight into the minds and 
habits of the common people of India, and a keynote of the joys 
and pleasures of life seems to pervade them all. Ancient India, 
with its robust optimism and vigorous faith in life, speaks, as it 
were, through these stones, in a tone that offers a sharp but. pleas¬ 
ing contrast to the dark ])es8imistic views of life whicih some of 
the old religious texts are never tired of repeating. From tliis 
point of view, the art of Bharhut is a great eorreetive to the 
imjiressions w'hich we arc likely to form from literature. 

At Bodh-Gaya, there is a small railing round the groat temple. 
The railing probably belongs to about the first century b.c., but 
the temple is of a much later date. The sculptures on the railing 
belong to the same type as at Bharhut, though the individual figures 
are somewhat better. 

Sanchi contains three big stupas that belong to the period under 
review and, happily, they are aU in a good state of preservation. 
The big siupay originally constructed by A^oka, was enlarged 
during this period, and four gateways of elaborate construction 
were added to the railing, one in each cardinal direction. Although 
the railing is quite plain, the gateways are full of sculptures, illus¬ 
trating the Jataka stories and various episodes in the life of 
Gautama Buddha. The scenes represented are similar to those 
of Bharhut, and convey more or less the same ideas, but the 
individual figures, the method of their grouping, mode of expression, 
and decorative elements—all show a far higher standard of 
technical skill and artistic conception. The obvious defects in the 
representation of the physique at Bharhut are removed, and 
human figures are elegantly carved and shown in various difficult 
moods and poses. The sculptors of Sanchi are throughout inspired 
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by a far higher sense of beauty, rhj'tlirn, and symmetry, and 
possess the difficult art of telling a eom])licated story in a simple 
lucid way. As at Bli.arliuf , we find before ii.s a wonderful panorama 
of ,?cen<>s of daily life and coiicrcde ilhrstralions of faith, hope, and 
ideals, f hough as a rule lliese are more complex and varied in 
character, showing a more intelligent ii[)])reciation of the facts and 
views of life. 

On the whole, the railings at Rliarluit. Ihidli-Cayri and Saiichi 
may be regarded as three landmarks in the gradual evolution of 
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art during the two centuries, 150 b.c.-a.d. 50. The Indian artists 
had no%r' nia.stered the difficult technique and acquired a highly- 
developed aesthetic sense. The stone souljjlures provetl in their 
hands to be a valuable medium for expressing faiths and beliefs, 
and ideas and feelings. 

Mathura has proved a large treasure-house of ruins of this 
period. No big railing, like that of Bharhut or Safichi, with a 
eontinuous series of relief sculptures, has yet come to light, but 
we have instead numerous fragments of smaller railings with 
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fioiiJptares, and quite a large mimher of images, either deiached nr 
engraved in very liigh relief on some archilecloral frag!tieii(s. 



I'hdto ■ A K ('!ium<iTnHwnih)j 
KUSHAN ZING, ilATHUIlA 

The Mathura sculptures are easily distinguished by the material 
used—a kind of spotted red stone. It is possible to classify the 
sculptures of Mathura into two ehronological periods. The earlier 
ones are rude and rough works, somewhat resembling those of 
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Bharhut, but of a different style, and do not call for any special 
remark. The sculptures of the later period possess one distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic, viz. the representation of Buddha as a human 
figure. This is entirely unknown at Bbarhut, Bodh-Gaya and 
SSnchl where Buddha is always represented by a symbol such as 
a wheel, a throne, or a pair of footprints, and never by any human 
figure. With the evolution of a human type of Buddha at Mathura 
begins a new epoch in Indian art, and for centuries the best 
artistic efforts of India were directed towards giving a concrete 
expression of the spiritual ideals of India through the images of 
Buddha and other great beings. 


The Gandh&ra School 

The Gandhara school of sculpture has attained a celebrity 
perhaps beyond its merits. There was a time when European 
scholars considered it as the only school in ancient India which 
can rightfully claim a place in the domain of art. Many still regard 
it as the source of all subsequent development of art in India 
and the Far East. In spite of the undeniable merit of Gandhara 
sculptures, the above views seem to be highly exaggerated. 

The Gandhara sculptures have been found in the ruins of Taxila 
and in various ancient sites in Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province. They consist mostly of images of Buddha and 
relief-sculptures representing scenes from Buddhist texts. Some 
technical characteristics easily distinguish them from all other 
specimens of Indian sculpture. In the first place, there is a tendency 
to mould the human body in a realistic manner with great attention 
to accuracy of physical details, especially by the delineation of 
muscles and the addition of moustaches, etc. Secondly, the repre¬ 
sentation of the thick drapery with large and bold fold-lines forms 
a distinct characteristic. 

The Gandhara sculptures accordingly offer a striking contrast 
to what we meet with elsewhere in India, viz. the smooth round 
features of the idealised human figures, draped in a transparent 
or semi-transparent cloth, closely fitting to the body and revealing 
its outline. 

These distinguishing characteristics of Gaudh&ra sculpture were 
undoubtedly derived from Greek art, or, to be more precise, the 
Hellenistic art of Asia Minor and the Roman empire. GandhSra 
art is accordingly known also as Indo-Greek or Graeco-Roman. 
There is, also, no doubt that this art owed its origin to the Greek 
rulers of Bactria and North-West India. But though the technique 
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borrowed from Greece, the art was essentially Indian in spirit, 
and it was solely employed to give expression to the beliefs and 
practices of the Buddhists. With a few exceptions, no Greek 
story or legend, and no Greek art motif has been dcteoled among t he 
numerous specimens of Gandhara 
sculpture. The Gandhara artist 
had the hand of a Greek but 
the heart of an Indian. 

The most important contribu¬ 
tion of Gandhara art was the 
evolution of an image of Buddha, 
perhaps an imitation of a Greek 
God like Apollo. Fine images of 
Buddha and Bodhisatva, and 
relief-sculptures illustrating 
various episodes of Buddha’s 
present and past lives, are 
remarkably executed in a kind 
of black stone. For a long time 
it was believed that the 
Gandhara Buddha image served 
as the model for those executed 
at Mathura and other centres. 

But it is now recognised that 
the Buddha imago was evolved 
independently at Mathura and 
Gandhara. There is a striking 
difference between the Buddha 
images of Gandhara and those 
of the Indian interior. The 
former laid stress on accuracy 
of anatomical details and physical 
beauty, while the latter strove 
towards imparting a sublime and 
spiritual expression to the figure. 

The one was realistic and the 
other idealistic, and this may be bodhisatva, lahobe museum 
regarded as the vital difference 

between Western and Indian art. The rich and varied contents of 
GandhSxa sculpture, like those of SSnchi and Bharhut, hold before 
us a mirror, as it were, reflecting ancient life and ideals. 

It may be added that both the schools of Mathura and Gandh&ra 
flourish^ under the lavish patronage of Scythian kings. The 
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portrait-statues of the Kushan kings add a novel feature to the 
art of this period. The Kushan art, particularly that of the Gan- 
dhara school, spread through Chinese Turkestan to the Far East 
and influenced even the arts of China and Japan. 

Somewhat later than the flourishing period of the schools of 
sculpture described above, bea>itiful stupas were erected in the 
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lower valley of the Krishpa river, at Amaravati, Jagayyapeta 
and Nagarjunikopda. Not only were the railings of the Amaravati 
stUpa made of marble, hut the dome itself was covered with dabs 
of the same material. It must have produced a marvellous effect, 
when intact. Unfortunately, the entire stipa is in ruins, and the 
fragments of its railings have been removed, partly to the British 
Museum, London, and partly to the Government Museum at 
Madras. The sculptures of all the stupas resemhle one another and 
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are marked by striking differences in style from those of Northern 
India. Hence they are classed as belonging to a new school, viz. 
that of Amaravati. The figures at Amaravati are eharacterised 
by slim, blithe features and they are represented in most difficult 
poses and curves. But the scenes are mo.stly overcrowded, and 
although there is a distinct charm in individual figures, the general 
effect is not very pleasing. Yet there is no doubt that the technique 
of art had reached a high degree of development. The plants and 
flowers, particularly the lotuses, are most admirably represented 
in this school. The image of Buddha occurs here and there, but 
the Blessed One is often represented by a symbol. It thus points to 
the period of transition between Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and Sanchi 
on the one hand and Mathura and Gandhara on the other. 

At Nagarjunikonda, important relics of the period have recently 
been discovered as a result of excavations made hy the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. The finds include a stupa, two Chaityas 
and a monastery. Near the stupa were found slabs of limestone 
illustrating scenes from Buddha’s life. The panel shown on p.238 
represents the nativity and seven footprints of Buddha on the 
piece of eloth held by the deities, who were present to welcome 
the arrival of the Blessed One. 

The period under review (c. 200 B.c. to A.i). 320) is not so rich 
in architecture as in sculptures. There were, of course, beautifid 
temples and monasteries, and the famous tower of Kanishka at 
Purushapur (Peshawar) was one of the wonders of Asia. But all 
these have perished without leaving any trace behind. Excepting 
the stupas referred to above, there is only one class of buildings 
which merit serious attention as works of art. These are the caves 
hewn out of solid rock, of which hundreds have been found in 
different parts of India. The caves of the Afckau period were 
plain chambers, but now the addition of pillars and sculptures 
made them beautiful works of art. Some of the caves were used 
as monasteries, i.e. residences of monks. These were quite plain 
and consisted of a central hall with small cells on all sides. Others 
were used as Chaityas or halls of worship. A Chaitya was a fine 
work of art. The fully developed specimen consisted of a long 
rectangular haU with apsidal end (i.e. the side opposite the entrance 
was semicircular and not straight). Two long rows of pillars 
divided the hall into a nave (big central part) and two side aisles 
(narrow parts at the two sides). A small stupa, ealled a Dagoba, 
stood near the apsidal end. The front wall .was decorated with 
elaborate sculptures, and there were three small doorways leadmg 
to the nave and the side aisles. But a big horseshoe window above 
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the central doorway admitted a volume of light which illumined the 
Ddgoba at the far end. When worshippers assembled in comparative 
darkness in the nave (central part) before the bright Ddgoba in 
front, the effect must have been very solemn and impressive. 

There are many such Chaitya oaves at Nasik, Bhaja, BedsS., 
Karle and other places in the Bombay Presidency. The Karle cave 
is unanimously regarded as the finest specimen, on account of the 
beauty of the sculptures on the front wall, the remarkable rows 
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of pillars inside the hall, and the fine proportion of the different 
parts of the building. 

In addition to the pillars inside these caves, we have also several 
free-standing pillars, as for example that at Besnagar which was 
dedicated as a Garwjadhvaja by the Greek ambassador, Heliodoros. 
They are in many cases monoliths (in the case of rock-cut caves 
they are necessarily so) but they lack the wonderful polish, the fine 
proportions and the grand capitals which ,characterise the best 
pillars of Afoka. In this respect there was undoubtedly a decline. 
But in sculptures and the construction of stupas and caves there 
was wonderful progress. It is perfectly true that the fine figures 
of certain animals which we see on the pillars of ASoka have no 
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parallel in subsequent times, but the loss is made up by the 
delineation of human figures and the evolution of the wonderful 
image of Hiiddha. 

The Gupta Period (A.D. 320 - 600 )* 

With the Gupta period we enter upon the classical phase of 
Indian seuljiture. By the efforts of centuries techniques of art were 
perfected, definite types were evolved, and ideals of beauty were 
formulate<l with precision. There was no more groping in the dark, 
and no more experiments. A thorough intelligent grasp of the 
true aims and essential principles of art, a highly developed 
aesthetic sense, and a masterly execution with steady hands 
produced those remarkable images which W'cre to be the ideal 
and despair of the Indian artists of subsequent ages. The Gupta 
scul]it\irc 8 not only remained models of Indian art in all times to 
come, hut f hey also served as such in the Indian colonies iu the 
Far East. The sculptures of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Annam, Cambodia and even Celebes bear the indehble stamp of 
Gupta art. 

The most important contribution of Gupta art is the evolution 
of the jicrfect types of divinities, both Buddhist and Brahmaijieal. 
A large number of Buddha images have been unearthed at S4rnAth 
near Benares, and one of them is justly regarded as the finest in 
the whole of India. Stone and bronze images of Buddha have 
also been found at 'Mathura and other places. The images of Siva, 
I'ishnu and other Brahmanieal gods are seulpturcd in some of the 
finest panels of the Deogarh temple (Jhansi district) and also occur 
elsewhere. These images are the best products of Indian art. 
They pre.scnt a beautiful figure, full of charm and dignity, a grace¬ 
ful pose and a radiant spiritual expression. In general, a sublime 
idealism, combined with a highly-developed sense of rhythm and 
beauty, characterises the Gupta sculptures, and there are vigour 
and refinement in their design and execution. The intellectual 
element dominates Gupta art and keeps under control the highly- 
developed emotional display and the exuberance of decorative 
elements which characterise the art of succeeding ages. 

The art of casting metals reached a degree of development 
which may well be regarded as wonderful. Hiuen Tsang saw at 

^ Although tho political supremacy of the Imperial Guptas did not last 
much beyond A.n. 495, the style of art ushered in by them continued till 
A.D. 600 or even Bomewhat later. Hence the title “Gupta period” in relation 
to art covers a much longer period than what would be understood in political 
history. 
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Nalanda a copper image of Buddha, about 80 feet high. The 
Bronze Buddha, found at Sultanganj, is feet high and is a fine 
piece of sculpture. The Iron Pillar of Delhi, near the Qutb Minar, is 
a marvellous work belonging to the early Gupta period. A century 
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ago, it would have been difficult, even for the best European 
foundry, to manufacture a similar piece made of wrought 
iron. 

The art of painting reached its height of glory and splendour 
in this age. The fine fresco-paintings on the walls and ceilings of 
the Ajanta Caves have extorted the unstinted admiration of the 
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whole world. Of the twenty-nine caves, si.xteen contained paintings 
which survived, to a greater or less e.xtent, even as lute as 1879. 
Most of tliese, it i.s sad to think, liave been destroyed, and the rest 
are also gradually crumbling to dust. Although some are as old as 
the first century A.l)., most of them l)elong t o the (lUi)ta Age. A fine 
conception, brilliant eolo\ir, and admirable drawing invested these 
paintings with a unicpie charm a Inch ve can only faintly realise in 
their present ruined condition. In addition to deeorativo designs 
“as varied and graceful as they are fanciful” and “executed with 
masterly skill”, they depict sacred objects and symbols, the figures 
of Buddha, and the incidents of hi.s life (including jmst lives des¬ 
cribed in the Jdtaka stories). Those known as “The Dying Princess ”, 
“The Mother and Child”, etc., have won the highest admiration. 
The fresco-paintings at Sigiriya in Ceylon, e.veciited towanls the clo.se 
of the fifth century' A.n., show a close rcscmblaTice to those of Ajanfa 
and are in a better slate of ])rescrvalion. Some fresco |iaintings of 
high merit also adorn the ('aves at. liagh. 

Compared with sculpture, Gupta architecture, to judge by the 
extant remains, must be regarded as poor. The stone temple at 
8anchi, like that at Deogarh, is very small, but exhibits refinement 
in style. The brick temple at Bhitargaon is large but ruined. 
Remains of stone temples of this j)eriod have also been found at 
Nachna-ke-Talai and other places. These temples are well-designed, 
and consist of a square chamber, a cella (shrine), and a portico 
or veranda as essential elements. They arc decorated with fine 
sculptured panels, but the decoration is proyHjrly subonlinated to, 
and is in full harmony with, the architectural plan of the buildings. 
There is no doubt that magnificent tomjiles of large dimensions 
were constructed during the Gupta age, but they have been com¬ 
pletely destroyed. High and elaborately-worked towers {iikluiraSf 
which surmounted the roofs of temples in later ages, had not yet 
made their appearance, but the beginnings of this development 
are seen in the Bhitargaon temple and the miniature representations 
of temples on rebcf-aculpture.s of the Gupta period. 

The artistic excellence of the Gupta period also found expression 
in the rich variety of gold coins i.ssued by the wealthiest and mightiest 
monarchs of the ago. According to some scholars, foreign influence is 
clearly traceable in this series, but the engravers who produced them 
were no mere imitators of the work of others. They gave free and 
spontaneous expression to their own ideas, and skilfully assimilated 
ahen models with their own national tradition. The masterly execu¬ 
tion of these coins is only matched by the elegance of their desi^, and 
they are justly regarded as among the flnest examples of Indian art. 
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The Medieval Period (A.D. 600 1200 ) 

During the six hundred years that follovvod the Gupta age, 
architecture gradually assumed the more important role in the 
evolution of Indian art. It was during this age that the different 
styles of arehiteeture were evolved and led to the construction of 
the magnificent teinj^les which we see to-day ail over India. 

liroadly speaking, tliere were two im})ortant styles of archi¬ 
tecture,—liido-Aryan or North-Indian, atid Dravidiaii or Soutli- 
Indian. Tlie differeiu^c lies mainly in the shape of the sihhara or 
the high tower-like superstructure which now almost universally 
surinounts the eella or the sliriiie containing the image of the deity. 
The North Indian dikhara (see illustration on j). 245) lias tlu* 
appearance of a solid mass of curvilinear tower, bulging in the muldh' 
and ending in almost a j)oint. The Soutli Indian dikkam (see p. 249) 
looks like a j)vramid made up of successive storeys eacli smaller t han, 
and receding a little from, tlic one bcneatli it. This also ended in a 
small round })iece of stone as its (^owning member. Both tyj>es ol 
dikharas were minutely carved with decorative sculptures. 

There is another essential difference betw'cen tlie tw^o styles of 
architecture. In South Indian temples pillars play an im})ortant 
part while they are altogetlier absent in edifices constructed in tlie 
North Indian style. 


North India 

Temples with curvilinear dikkaras arc found all over Nortlicrn 
India, and there are large groups of them at Bhnvanesvar in 
Orissa, and Khajuraho in the State of Cha.tt:ar|>ur in Ccmtral India. 
Many of these temples are covered with sculpture from top to bottom, 
and present a grand and magnificent appearance. Infinite charm and 
variety are introduced in the dikhara by suitable inodifi(;ation 
of forms and application of sculptures, without destroying its 
essential characteristics. In the Khajuraho temples, as in most, 
later examples, miniature dikharas are used as decorative orna¬ 
ments on the body of the dikhara (see p. 246), and, in course of 
time, these decorative dikharas are developed into small independent 
dikharas, round about the central one. 

It is impossible to describe in detail any one of these temples. 
The Lingaraja temple and the Rajarani temple at Bhuvanesvar, 
and some of the temples erected by the Chandella kings at Khajura¬ 
ho, may be .regarded as the finest specimens of earlier and later 
types. The temple of Jagannath at Purl, though more famous. 
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IS less beautiful. Tliere are also a eood many fine temples in 
Rajputana. 

In addition to tlio normal lyjK\ ludcpondout stylos wore dovolopod 
in oertain localities, inttably Kashmir ainl Hajpnlana. Tlie .Martand 
temi)le is a good sjiecmuMi of tiie former. .As to tiie latter, the two 
temples at Dilavara on AToiml Abn deser\'<’ special mention. 
are small in dimension and not (towikmI by ao(-/n/m,s’. Ibit tJi(‘ dome 
whicii cov(Ts the shrine and the pillars of ilic inandapa in front 
are \M)rked ^^ith an (‘loganei' and n'tinemeni whuli ih'f\' all descrip- 
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tion. Tlic liard stone is worked <i.s if it were a fragile substance like 
paper. The rich exuberance of their decoration display’s almost 
superhuman .skill and entitles them to rank as priceless treasures 
of art. One of those was erected by a minister or governor named 
V'imala Slia in a.d. 10,‘!2 and the other by Tejalipala in A.I). 1231 


South India 

The history of architecture and sculpture in the South Indian 
Peninsula begins willi the I’allava teraple.s, and here, for the first 
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time, we meet with the Dravidian style. In addition to the 
temples in the capital city, Kanchi or Conjeeveram, and other 
places, some of the rock-cut temples, known as the seven Pagodas 



or Bathos of Mamallapuram, are built in this style which may 
therefore be justly called the Pallava style. The latter are small 
temples, each of which is cut out of a single big rock-boulder. 
They lie near the sea-beach and adorned the town called 
Mamallapuram or Mahabalipuram, founded by the great Pallava 
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king, Narasimhavarman (seventh eenturv a.d.) It is now an 
insignificant place and its only attraction is provided by these 
w'onderful monolithic temples and a series of fine sculptures on rook- 
walls (see p. 248). The temples or pagodas are named after the five 
laijdava brothers and their common sjioiise Uraiipadi (Dharma- 
rajarath, Blum-ratha, Drniipadi-ratlia, etc.). These monolithic 
temples, wrought out of ma.s.sive atone, are complete with all the 
details of an ordinary temple and stand to-day as an undying 
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testimony to the superb quality of PaUava art. Among the sculp¬ 
tures, one large composition has ob^ned great celebrity. The scene 
represented is usually described as the penance of Arjuna, but this 
is very doubtful. There are also many rock-cut caves belonging 
to the Pallava period. 

It is important to note that the earliest specimens of Pallava 
art already exhibit a fairly advanced stage of development. 
Although we have no remains of an earlier epoch, we must pre¬ 
sume its existence. For the men who built the temples at Kanchi 
or MamaUapuram, or wrought the sculptures on the rocks at the 
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latter place, were no novices in tlicir art. and must have been 
trained in schools with art traditions of centuries and generations 
at their back. The problem i.s analogous to that offered by the 
finished art of the Maiirya period, and its probable solution has 
been discussed above. Rut the theory that foreign artists were 
imported to do the work can hardly he nmiritained in this ease. 
We must hold, therefore, that curlier artists mostly worked in 
wood or other jierishable materials, and hence their work has 
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entirely disappeared, though chance or tuck might some day 
restore a few reties of it. 

The style of Pallava architecture not only set the standard in 
the South Indian Peninsula, l^t also largely influenced the archi¬ 
tecture of the Indian colonies in the F.ar East. The characteristic 
Pallava or Dravidian type of sikhara is met Mith in the temples 
of Java, Cambodia and Annam. Rut there are important differences 
between them and the South Indian temples. The pillars which 
form such an important adjunct to the latter are altogether absent 
in the former. 

The Cholas who supplanted the Pallavas in South India were 
mighty builders. The Dravidian style was developed and almost 
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perfected under them. Feiliajis the best ('xample ef this style is 
furnished by tljc great .‘Aaiva temple at Tanjore built by Itajarfija 
file Great. The great hkhna. eoiisistiiis; of fourteen storeys, rises to a 
Iieiglit of 190 feet and is erouned tiy a ina.ssive dome eoiisisting of a 


TANJOlte TEMi’LK 

single block of stone. It is said that this huge block was carried to 
the immense lieiglit by being rolled tilong an inclined road, about four 
miles long, specially built for this purpose. The ma8,sive building 
is covered from the base to the top with sculptures and decora¬ 
tive mouldings. It ocatupies the centre of a courtyard with other 
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subsidiary chapels, but the whole area is dominated by the high tower 
over the shrine which is a conspicuous landmark in the locality. 

There was another massive temple at Gangaikopda-cholapuram, 
the now capital city built by Rajondra Chola in the Trichinopol}’ 
district. The city was also adorned with a magnificent palace 
and a vast artificial lake, with stone embankment, more than 
fifteen miles long. AU those are now in ruins. 

Chola art is characterised by a massive grandeur. The huge 
structrures were decorated with minute sculptures involving im¬ 
mense labour and infinite pains. As Fergusson very aptly remarked, 
the (ihola artists conceived like giants and finished like jewellers. 

A new development was slowly taking place in Chola art which 
was destined to modify Dravidian architecture in later times. 
This was the addition of a huge gateway, called a Gopuram, to the 
enclosure of the temple. Gradually, the Gopurams came to be 
multij)lied and assumed huge proportions, being composed, like 
the temple itself, of a large number of superimposed storeys. Ultim¬ 
ately the gigantic Gopurams, sometimes large in number, came 
to occupy the dominant place by their towering height and lavish 
decoration, while the central shrine, being far less imposing, was 
reduced to comparative insignificance. The Gopuram at Kum- 
bhakonam, for example, is a very splendid piece of work, by itself, 
but it so completely overshadow's the main shrine that the struc¬ 
ture, taken as a w'hole, is less pleasing and produces far less artistic 
effect than might have been reasonably expected. 

There are many massive temples in South India, buUt in the 
same style. In addition to Gopurams, pillared halls and long 
colonnades were added as new features in the later temples. Modern 
travellers are struck with awe by the sight of the gigantic temples 
at Madura, Srirangam, Rame^varam, and other places, with 
successive enclosures, long courts with a bewildering maze of 
buildings, thousand-pillared halls, and long vistas of covered 
colonnades which seem to fade into the distance. But most of these 
temples are of a much later period. 


The Upper Deccan 

Between North India and the Far South, which had evolved 
two independent styles of architecture, lay the Deccan plateau 
where both the styles w'ere in use. The Chalukyas and the Rash- 
trakutas who ruled in this region were great builders. Near the 
Chalukya capital, Badami, we find a number of cave-temples which 
are dedicated to Brahmanical gods, and contain a number of fine 
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images and good sculptures. There are also many stone tcmi)lo8 
at Badami and various other places constructed in the ordinary 
way. Most of these show the Pallava or Dravidian style. The 
same style was also largely adopted by the Kashtrukutas, and the 
world-famous Kailasa Temple at Ellora is a marvellous specimen 
of the Dravidian style. It was constructed during the reign of 
Krishna I, in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. The jiroccwa 
of construction employed in the case of the .Mrunnllapiiram Rathan 
was repeated here on a much bigger scale. An entire liillsido was 
first demarcated and separated from a long range of mountains, 
and then a huge temple was cut out of it in the sanu! way as each 
Ralha at Mamallapuram was cut out of a rock-boulder. The big 
temple, standing in an open courl, now apjwans like an ordinary 
one, but it is merely the remnant of a solid mas.s of stone tliat. 
once formed a part of the liill wliiclj now .surrounds llie temple 
on three sides. 

The temple has a Dravidian iikhara and is clahoralcly carved 
with fine sculptures. Caves, excavated in the sides of the hills 
round it, contain big balls <iccorated with finfly wrought pillars 
and images of various Brahmanical divinities, Tlic Kaiia.sa tcrnjtlo 
at Ellora is a splendid achievement of art, and considcTing the 
technical skill and labour involved, is unequalled iii the history of 
the world. 

The hill at Ellora contains a number of rock-cut caves witliin 
a short distance of the famous temple. The caves generally resemble 
those of the earlier period at Nasik and Karle, l)ut the Jat^adc of 
the ViSvakarma cave shows a pleasing modification. 

The caves on the island of Elephanta, near Bombay, arc also 
renowned and contain a number of large and remarkable images of 
Brahmanical gods. 


The Mysore Plateau 

The Iloysalas who succeeded the later Chalukyas and ruled 
over the Mysore plateau in the twelfth and thirtesmth centuries 
A.D. evolved a new style of architecture. They perhaps inherited 
the art-traditions of their predecessors, the Ganga.s, during whoso 
rule the famous colossal Jaina imago of Gomata was constructed 
by Chamunda Ray, a mini.ster, in about a.d. 983. The statue, 
placed on the top of a hillock at gravapa Belgola, is more than 
66 feet high, i.e. about ten times the size of a human being. ^ It 
is wrought out of a single block of stone of the hardest speoies. 
In boldness of conception and difficulty of execution, it has perhaps 
no rival among the sculptures of the world. 
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The Hoysalas displayed the same qualities, though in a different 
way, ill the construction of their temples. Those temples are not 
square but polygonal or star-shaped. The essential characteristics 
of these temples are the high bases or plinths which follow all the 
windings of the temjilo and thus offer a huge length of vacant 
space to 1)0 elaborately carved with sculptures. The sikhara is 
jiyramidal but low, and may he regarded as a modified type of the 
Dravidian. The best-known e.xample of the Hoysala style is the 
famous Iloysalcsvara temple at Halebid or Doru.samudra. It 



stands on a terrace, about five or si.x feet high, paved with stone 
slabs. The entire height is covered with a succession of cloven run¬ 
ning friracs of elephants, tigers, scrolls, horsemen, and celestial 
boasts and birds. Each frieze has a length of 700 foot, or more, and 
the entire siirface is covered w'ith sculptures. The lowest frieze, for 
example, contains no los,s than two thousand elephants finely 
executed, and most of them with riders and trappings. Similar 
elaboration of decoration is found in the remaining ten friezes. 
The Hoysale^vara temple contains, as has been aptly remarked, 
‘‘one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be 
found even iii the patient Ea.st". 
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Medieval Sculptures 

The medieval sculptures iiiiiy best be studied witli relereiiee t-o 
the tenijiles which they adurn. TIktc were, besides, isukited images 
of gods and goddesses, in considerable iiuinbers. There were many 
local schools with distinctive characterislics, fosUTcd by diller- 
ent ruling dynastic,s (c.g. Pfilaa, Senas, Chandellas, Kalacluiris). 
It is noitlior possible nor necessary to refer in detail to these intiner- 
otis schools spread all over Inilia. The tiiedieval sculpltires are 
grailually doininatcil more ttnd more by religiuiis inflitetiee anti 
less by aesthetic idetis. Sometime.s tbt'y setmi ugly tuid ovtm liorrible 
to the modern eye, though they represent I'ailhfidly some religious 
concejtt. The eonceptitm ol N'atiiraj;i Isivti is ontt ol the few Vidiiiible 
(‘onlribtitions of meditoal ;irt, esiit'tially in South Jndia. In Norl,b 
Inditi wt' come ticross both liiiddbist and itramtiiiical imagt's of a 
fairly bigli stanilanl, but lliere is Isirdly any original coiiceplioti. in 
the later ])eri(Hl they arc inflneiiced b\' lanirik idetis wbich tire not 
ahvtiy.s very jileti.sing to the modern ttiste. 

,4rt in ancient Jndia has in the main been ii liandmtiii! of religion. 
It has ordintirily expressed the prevailing religions liiitbs and beliefs, 
and spiritual eoneept.ioiis and emotions. 3'o tindersiantl and apprt*- 
eiate it properly one must have a tlioroiigli miilcrstiuidirig of the 
different jibtises oJ religions evoltition. In earlier periods, however, 
there was more of reallv artistic sijirit,, titid the religious ideas were 
also more eomiititiblo with modern aestbetie taste. Gradually 
there was a dcelino in artistic, feolmg and the artists were ,nere 
meebanieal insirmnents in renilcritig, to order, the later concepts 
of religion. 

Medieval Painting 

Tlie ceilings of the roek-cut temple at Kailasa and the adjoining 
eaves contain pieturiss of a type and st yle different from those of 
Ajanta and Bagh. The cave tem[)le at Sittamiavasal in Pudukottai 
(Madra.s) contains some fine paintings of the time ol the Pallava 
kingMahendravarmaii. Cbola pamtings of the eleventh century a n 
have been discovered in the great temiile at Tanjore. The art of 
painting in later iieriods is mo,slly knowm from illuminations on 
palm-leaves of manuscriiits found in Eastern India and Gujarat, but 
they are of much inferior cptality. 


Conclusion 

A review of the progress and development of Indian art, such 
as we have attempted above, is necessary for the proper under- 
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standing of the high culture and refinement of the ancient Indians. 
For true art is an unerring expression of mind, and a national art 
is a true reflex of national character. Great nations of the world 
have left behind them unmistakable evidence of their greatness 
in their works of art. The nature and exoeUenoe of art constitute 
a sure means by which we can understand the essential character¬ 
istics of a nation and make a fair estimate of its greatness. Judged 
by the standard of art, Indian civilisation must be regarded as 
occupying a very high place indeed among those of antiquity. 
It exhibits not only grace and refinement but technical skill and 
patient industry of a very high order. Taken in a mass, Indian 
art offers the most vivid testimony to the wonderful resources in 
men and money possessed by the rulers, and the religious spirit, 
occasionally reaching to a sublime height, that dominated the 
entire population. It shows, as the national ideal, the subordina¬ 
tion of ideas of physical beauty and material comfort to ethical 
conceptions and spiritual bliss. Amid the luxuries and comforts 
of worldly life, the thought of the world beyond never ceased to 
exercise a dominant influence. The changes in spiritual ideas and 
ideals, from the sublime purity of early Buddhism to the less 
pleasing forms of the Tantrik cult, are also reflected in art. A more 
detailed study of the subject is beyond the scope of the present 
work, but its meaning and significance for the correct interpreta¬ 
tion of ancient Indian life must be clearly grasped by every student 
of History. 
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THE MAURYAS 
Chatidragupta Priyadarsaiia 

I 

Bindusara Ainilraghata 


Suahima (Sumana) Anokavardliana Vigata^oka 
[ Priyadarsin (1* Tissa) 

Nigrodha | 

III I II 

Mahendra Sangliamitra Cliaruraatl Kimala Jalauka Tivara 

(Dharmavivardhana, (ICaslmiir) 
Suyasas) 


Bandliupalita Samprati Vigatasoka 

(Dasaratha?) {^ahsuka | 

Dovadharraa {-Varraan) Vlraeona 
Sa tamdhanuB (Gandhura) 

Bnhadratha Subhagaaona 

THE EARLY GUPTAS 
Gupta 

I 

Ghatotkacha 

Chandra Gupta I = Kumaradevi (Lichchliuvi) 

1 , 

Sainudra Gupta (Parakramanka; Sri Vikrama?) 

I 

Chandra Gupta II (Vikramaditya) 

(Dova Gupta) 

I 

Govinda Gupta Kumara Gupta I Prabhavati 

(Tirhut) (Mahendraditya) (Queen of the Vakatakas) 


Skanda Gupta Furu Gupta Ghatotkacha Gupta (?) 
(Vikramaditya) (6ri Vikrama) (Tumain) 


Naraeiihha Gupta Budha Gupta 
(B&laditya) 

Kum&ra Gupta II 
(Eram&ditya) 


Vishnu Gupta 
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HOUSE OF PUSHYABHUTI 
Naravardhana {Thanosar) 

Rajyavardhana I 
Adityavardhana 

I 

Prabhakaravardhatia 

I 

1 I .. I . 

liaiyavardhana li Ilarsliavardhana KajyaSrI 

(Siladitya) (Queen of the MaukharjH) 

(Thanosar and Kanaiij) 

daughtor = Uhruvaaena II 

(DhruvabhaLa Baladitya) (Valabhi) 

Dharasona IV (Valabhi) 


THE IMPERIAL PRATIHAJIAS 
Unnamed ancestor 

(claiming doscont from Lakshmana of the Kaghti family) 

I 1 

Nugabhata I Namo not known 

t I 

Kakustho Dovaraja (Deva^akti) 

I 

Vatsaraja 

Nagabhota II (Maru, Kanauj, etc. 

Ramabhadra (Kumadova) 

Bhoja I (Miiiira, Prabhasa, 
(Kanauj) Adivaraha ] 

I 

Yuvaraia Nagabhata Mahendrapala I _ , , , 

(Mahondrayudha Nirbhayaraja, Bhaka) 


Mahipala I (Kshitipala?) 


Bhoja II Vmayakapala (Harsha) 


I 

Devapala (?) 

I 

Mahipala II (?) 


I Mahendrapala II 

Vijayapala (?) 

IJj^yapala (?) (Kanauj and Bari) 
TrilochanapSIa (?) (Bari) 


Yasahpala (?) 
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THE PALAS of BENGAL AND THE GAHADAVALAS 
Payitaviahnu 

, J 

8rl Vapyata 


Gopala I 


I 


Dharmapala 

Tribhuvanapala Uovapala 

.1 

Rajyapala 


I 


YaSovigralia (Galiadavala) 

I 

Mahichandra 


Vakpala 

1 

Jayapala 

Vigraliapala I (E^urapiila 1) 

I 

Narayana]jala 

1 

Rajyapala 

I 

Gopala 11 

I 

Vigrahapala II 
Maftpala 1 

I 

NayapaJa 

I 


l>ak.s}imi-Kariia(Chedi) 

I_ 


I 


gid — Vigraliapala III Yauvaiia^rl 


Chandradova Maliaiia 
(Kaoauj and Boiiarus) | 

I ! 

Madanapala P(warakBhit4i = SankaradevI 
I {S.Bihar) | 

Govindachandra = Kumaradevi 

1 I r ■ ■ t 

Vijayachandra Mahipala II Surapala II H^napala 

I _!_ 

Jayacbchandra 


V?ra6rl = 
Jatavarman 
(parts of 
K. India) 


I 


I 


I 


I 


Rajyapala Vittapala Kumarapala Madanapala 


Hari-^chandra ? tjamyiikta =» Prithvlraja III 


I 

Gop^a 


W 
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THE SENAS OF BENGAL 
Vlra Sena (ancestor) 

S&manta Sena (Badha or West Bengal) 
Hemanta Sens 

Vijaya Sena (Bengal) 

1 

Ballala Sena 

I 

Lakshmana Sena 

_ ! _ 


Vifivarupa Sena Kedava Sena 

I 

f Princes Suryya Sena and (Lakhxnanya pisar Bai Lakhman of 

Purushottajna Sons the Tat^kat-i-Akbari?) 


EABLY CHALUKYA KINGS 
Jayaeimha I 

I 

Banar^a 

, ■ I 

1. Pulake^in I, a.d. 543—44 

_I_ 


2. Klrttivarman I 3. Mahgale.'^a 

A.D. 5G6-C. 697 c. a.d. 597-608 


4, Pulake^m II Kubja Vishnuvardhana Jayaaimha 

0 . A.D. 609-642 ‘Viahama-Siddhi’. ‘Dhara^rayu* 




Founded 

Chalukya 

Pishtapura 

the Eastern 
Dynasty of 
and Vehp. 

1 

Nagavardhana 
(Nasik branch) 

1 

Obandr^itya 

Adi tya varmun 

1 

6. Vikraraaditya I 
‘ Banarusika' 

A.D.' 656-680 

1 

Jayasirhha 

(Lata branch) 


6. Vinayaditya 
A.D. 680-696 


7. Vijayaditya 
A.D. 696-733 


8. Vikraraaditya II Bhima I 

A.D. 733-746 

I 

9. Klrttivarman 11 

A.D. 746-767 
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EASTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY 
1. Kubja Vishimvardhana I 
Brother of early Chalukya king Pulakedin II 


2. Jayaaiinha 1 3. Indra'BhsH&raka 

I 

4 . Vishnuvardhana II 

1 

fi. Mahgi^Yuvar&ja 

I 


6. Jayafliiiiha 11 


8. Vishiiuvardliana III 7. Kokkih 

I 

9. Vijayaditya 1 

I 

in. Vishimvardhana IV 

_I_ 


]1. Vijayaditya II Narondra-mriga-ruja Nripu-Rudra 

I 

12. Kali-Vishiiuvardlmna V 


1 

13. Guiiaka-Vijayadityu III 


Vikramaditya 1 
(Yuva-rnja) 

I 

14. Chalukya-llhlma I 
‘Drohurjnna’. 
(kironution A.D. 892 
1 


I 

Yudhamalla I 


18. Tarapa, Tadapa, or 
Tula 1 

I 

21. uddliamalla li 


15. Vijayaditya IV 19. Vikraraa^iitya II 


10. Amma I‘Vishimvardhana VI’ 22. Chalukya- 23b Badapa Tola II 

‘ liujaraahoiidra ’ Bhlraa III ‘ Vishnuvardhana ’ 


17. Beta Vijayaditya V 20. Bhiraa II 24. Danarnavu 23*. Amma II 

‘Vijayaditya VI’, 
‘ Raja-mahendra' 
A.D. 945-970 


25. ^saktivarman 26. Vimaladitya 

(Mfl. Kundawa, dan. of 
Kajaraja Chola I) 
A.D. 1011-1022 

__ 1 


27. Rajaraja Narendra I Vijayaditya VII 

Md. Anunanga-ciovi, dau. of Rajendra Chola I. 1022—1063 Viceroy of Vehgl 

28. Rajendra 111 

United the E. Chalukya and Chola crowna and reigned as Kulottuhga 
Chola 1, 1070-1122. Md. Madurantaki, dau. of Rajendradeva II Chola. 
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THE RASHTRAKOTA dynasty 

Dontivarman I 


I 

Indra I 


Govinda I 

I 

Karka, or Kakka I 

_L_ 


Indra II Krishna I 

(Md. a Chalukya princess) ‘ Akalavarsha’» 

‘^lubhatuhga’. 

A.D. 768-772. 
Constructed the Kailasa 
rock-cut tomplo at Elloru 
Dantidurga (Dantivarinau II) 

*Vairamegha’, ‘Khadgavaloka’. 

A.D. 754 


Govinda II Dhruva 

_I 


Kamba Govinda III 

‘ Stambha‘ Ranavaloka ’ 793-814 

I 

Nripatuhga 
Amoghavarsha I 
or ‘^arva’ 814-877 


Nanna 

Malaga.,a 
793 


I 

Indra 

(Lata branch) 


Krishna II 
877-013 

Md. dau. of Kokkalla the 
Chedi or Kalachuri king. 

I 

Jagattuhga 

Md. Lakshmi, a Kalachuri princo.ss 


Dau: ^ahkha 
Md. the Pallava king 
Xandivarman III 


I 

Indra III. 916-927 
Md. Vijamba, a Kalachuri 
princess 

_| _ 

I 

Amoghavarsha II 
Ruled 1 year, and deposed 
by bis brother 


Vaddiga, or Amoghavarsha III 
c. 934-939. Md. Kundaka 


Govinda IV 
Sahasahka 
918-934 


Dau, ^vak& Krishna III Ehottiga 
Md. W. Gahga 939-968 968-972 
King Butuga II | 

a son 

I 

Indra IV 
(died 982) 


Nirupazna 

I 

Kakkala or 
Karka II or 
Amoghavarsha IV 
972-973 
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chalukya dynasty of KALYANA 

VijaySditya (696-733) 

I 

Bhlms I 

i 

Klrttivarman III 

I 

Tailapa, or Taila I 

I 

Vikramaditya III 

I 

Bhiraa II 

I 

Ayyana 1 

I 

Vikrarauditya IV 

Md. Bonthadevi, dau. of tho Chedi king Lakshmana 

1. Tailapa or Taila II. ‘AJiavaraalla’. 

Md. Jakavve, dau. of a Kashtrakuta king. a.d. 073-907 


2. Saty^raya, Irivabedahga. DaAavarman 

A.D. 907-1008 or Yoftovarinan 

_ _1 

r I 'I 

3. Vikramaditya V 4. Ayyana II A. Jayasimba 11 

A.D. 1006-1014 1014-1015 ‘ Jagadekaraalla’ 

A.D. 1015-1042 

_L. 

6. Soine6vara I Dau. Hanma or Avalld-devI 

‘Ahavamalla’ Md. Yadava Chief Bhillamu 

A.D, 1042-1068 III of Souna-doiHa 

_ ! _ 

I III 

7. SomeSvara II B. Vikramaditya VI Jayasiriiha Vishnuvardhana 

* Bhuvanaikamalla ’ ‘ Tribhuvanamalla ’ Vijayaditya 

1068-1076 1076-1127 


Jayakarna 9. SomeSvara III Dau. Mailala-devl. 

‘Trailokyamalla’ ‘ Bhulokamalla ’ Md. JayakeSin 11 of 

1127-1138 the Kadambas of Goa. 


10, Perma, Jagadekamalla II 
1136-1151 


11. Tailapa III 

'Nurmodi Taila’, ‘Trailokyamalla’ 
1151-1156. Died 1163 


12. SomeSvara JV 
‘ Tribhuvanamalla ’ 
1184-1200 
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PALLAVA KINGS 
Sirbhavarman IV 

I 

Vishnugopa III 

I 

Sirhhavarraan V 


Sunhavishnu 

I 

Mahendravannan 1 

t 

Narasiriihavarman I 
c. 642-668 

I 

Mahendravarman II 

I 

ParameSvaravarman 1 
c. 674 
I 

Narasirhhavarman II 

I 


I 

Bhimavannan 

I 

Buddhavarman 

1 

Adityavarman 


G ovmdavarman 

i 

Hiranyavarman 

I 

Nandivarman II 
Ruled for at least 66 
yoars in the eighth century 


„ I I 

1 arameftvaravarman 11 Mahendravarman 111 Dontivarman 

Vanquished by Raslj. 
LrakCita Govinda III (793-814) 

Nandivarman III (Kampal) 
Md. J^ahkha, dau. of 
Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha 1 
1 

Nripatuhga 


Aparfijita 

Crushed by the Chola King 
Aditya I in the last quarter 
of the ninth century a.d. 
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CHOLA KINGS 


Vijjiyilaya 
Sflzcd Tanjore. 
C. 84ft-871 


Xdltya 1 


c. 871-907 


Par&ntaka 1 

A T>. 907-»r)'j 


R&ii\iiitvu J 
»4;-«49 


I. 

Uaii^lar&ditMi 

949-»57 

I 

Madurintaka ('llama 
«09~9tir) 


itditva Jl, or 
‘Karikilii II • 
050-909 


Arjfijava 

or.6-ori7 


l*arantaka II 
'WumJaru (’liola" 
050-or;! 


lijijaruja 1 

‘ N unriiidi-Cliola’, 
‘ Aniitiuli-di’vu ■. 


Dau. Ammaugade\( 
Md. Rajaraja 1 
K. Clialukya 


Kajendra in 
KuJottunga Chola I 
1070-1122 

_I_ 


RAjendra I l»au Kunclavva 

■Pandita-Chola’, Md. I'i. Clialiikya 

‘Muclikopdi^ (.'liula', kliiM Vlmaludltya. 

‘ (-langalkondaddiiila 
' Nlgarili-Clinla1()12-UI-14 

_I.. 


liajidliiraja I Uujeiidrudcva 11 Vliarajendrii 

Mayamkopda Cliola- 1052-1004 lUOO-lOOO 

YuvarAja liJl«-l()14 I 1 

King 1044-1054 I 


KAjaittaliendra Dan Madliur&nUki 

loou-iooa Md I'; cimlukya 

liajniidia 111, 
Kuldiiiinga 1 


Adlil-rajinitira Dan m<i Vikra- 

1007-1070 maditya VI of 

Kalyana 


r 

llAjaraja 
Viceroy of 
Vengl 


Mummadi-Cliola 
Viceroy of 
Veiigl 


Vlra Chola 
\’i(’crny of 
Vengl 


Vlkrama-Chola 

1118-1135 

1 

Kulotturtga Chola II 

ll3l^-noo 

I 

lUjar&ja II Cousin 

1140-1173 RiljtUimr&ja II 
11(53-1170 
Succeswm 
EuloitiifLga III 
1178-1218 
EAJarftia III 
1216-1246 


Eijeiidra IV 
lS4fr-lt7» 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ADVENT OF THE MUSUMS 
The Arabs in Sind 

We have seen in a previous chapter how the Arabs, roused to 
energy and enthusiasm by a new creed, effected the conquest of 
Sind and carried on operations in some of the neighbouring provinces. 

With the decline of the Caliphs or Khahfahs of Baghdad, supreme 
leaders and rulers of the greater part of the Islamic world, the 
Muslim governor of Sind became virtually independent. In a.d. 
871 the Khahfah practically handed over the province to the 
famous Saffarid leader, Ya'qub-ibn-Lais. On the latter’s death, 
the Muslim territories in Sind were divided between two independent 
chiefs, those of Mansurah (near Bahmanabad) and Multan. Neither 
of these ever attained to great power, and both had to live in 
constant dread of their Indian neighbours, particularly the Imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

The Arab conquest of Sind did not immediately produce any 
far-reaehing political effect, and it has been described by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole as “an episode in the history of India and of 
Islam, a triumph without results”. But it is significant from the 
cultural point of view. Besides helping the exchange of ideas, it 
facilitated the dissemination of the seeds of Indian culture in 
foreign lands. The Arabs acquired from the Hindus some new 
knowledge in Indian Religion, Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Folklore, and carried it not only to their own 
land but also to Europe. We know definitely from Mas'udi and 
Ibn Hauqal that Arab settlers lived side by side with their Hindu 
fellow-citizens for many years on terms of amity and peace, and 
Amir Khusrav mentions that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma’shar 
came to Benares and studied astronomy there for ten years. 

The Ghaznavids : Sultan Mahmfid 

From the political point of view, the conquest of the Punjab 
by the Sultans of Ghazni, to which reference has already been 
27G 
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made, was of far greater importance than the establishment of 
Arab principalities in the lower Indus valley. 

Sultan Mahmud, who carried to fruition the policy of his father, 
Sabuktigin, was undo>ibtedly one of the greatest military leaders 
the world has ever seen. His cool courage, prudence, resourceful¬ 
ness and other qualities make him one of the most interesting 
personalities in Asiatic history. In addition to his viotorious 
expeditions in India he had to his credit two memorable campaigns 
against hostile Turks in the course of which he routed the hosts of 
Ilak Khan and the Seljuqs. Groat as a W'arrior, the Sultan was no 
less eminent as a patron of arts and letters. 

But in spite of all this, to the historian of India ho appears mainly 
as an insatiable invader. He was neither a missionary for the 
propagation of religion in this country nor an architect of empire. 
The main object of his casteni expeditions seems to have been 
the acquisition of the “wealth of Ind” and the destruction of the 
morale of its custodians. The annexation of the Punjab was a 
measure of necessity rather than of choice. Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake to assume that his invasions had no permanent 
political results in India. He drained the wealth of the country 
and despoiled it of its military resources to an appalling extent. 
The Ghaznavid occupation of the Punjab served as the key to 
unlock the gates of the Indian interior. Big cracks were made in 
the great fabric of Indian pohty, and it was no longer a question 
of whether but w'hen that age-old structure would fall. Neither the 
Arabs nor the Ghaznavid (Yamini) Turks succeeded in adding 
India to the growing empire of Islam, but they paved the way for 
that final struggle which overwhelmed the Gangetic kingdoms 
some two hundred years later. 


Muhammad of Ghur 

The empire of Ghazni began to fall to pieces under the later 
successors of Sultan Mahmud, who were too feeble to maintain 
their position at Ghazni and in North-West India in the face of 
the rising, power of the princes of Ghur, a small obscure princi¬ 
pality in the mountainous region of Afghanistan to the south-east 
of Herat. The petty chiefs of Ghur, of eastern Persian extraction, 
were originally feudatories of Ghazni, but, taking advantage of 
the weakness of their suzerains, they steadily rose to power and 
entered into a contest with them for supremacy. In the course of 
this contest, Qutb-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur, and his brother 
Saif-ud-din. were cruelly executed by Bahram Shah of Ghazni. 
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‘Ala-ud-din Husain, a brother of the victims, took a terrible 
revenge on Ghazni by sacking the city and giving it to the flames 
for seven days and nights. This action earned for ‘Ala-ud-din the 
title of Jahansuz, “the world-burner”. Bahram’s son and feeble 
successor, Khusrav Shah, was driven from Ghazni by a horde of 
the Ghuzz tribe of Turkmans and fled to the Punjab, then the 
sole remnant of the wide dominions of his ancestors. Ghazni 
remained in possession of the Ghuzz Turkmans for about ten 
years, after which it was occupied by the princes of Ghur. Saif- 
ud-din Muhammad, son and successor of the “world-burner”, 
was killed in fighting against the Ghuzz Turkmans; but his cousin 
and successor, Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad, drove the Ghuzz Turk¬ 
mans from Ghazni in 1173 and appointed his younger brother, 
Shihab-ud-din, also known as Mu‘iz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam 
or popularly called Mtihammad of Ghur, governor of that province. 
Very cordial relations existed between the two brothers, and 
Muhammad of Ghur began his Indian campaigns while ptill a 
lieutenant of his brother. 

The first Indian expedition of Muhammad of Ghur (a.d. 1175);^ 
directed against his co-rehgionists, the Isma'Uan heretics of Multan, 
was attended with success, and he soon captured the strong 
fortress of Uch by a stratagem. But his invasion of Gujarat in 
A.D. 1178 proved a failure; the raja of Gujarat inflicted a terrible 
defeat on him. Nevertheless, he occupied Peshawar in the follow¬ 
ing year and estabUshed a fortress at Sialkot in a.d. 1181. By 
allying himself with Vijaya Dev, the raja of Jammu, against 
Khusrav MaUk, son and successor of Khusrav Shah and the last 
representative of the dynasty of Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud, 
then in possession of Lahore only, he captured the Ghaznavid 
ruler and took him prisoner to Ghazni. Thus disappeared the 
rule of the Ghaznavids in the Punjab. Its occupation by Muhammad 
of Ghur opened the w'ay for his further conquest of India, which, 
however, made inevitable a conflict with the Rajputs, particularly 
with his neighbour, Prithviraj, the- powerful Chauhan king of 
Ajmer and Delhi. 

The political condition of Northern India had changed consider¬ 
ably since the days of Sultan Mahmud. Though a part of Bihar 
was in the possession of the Buddhist Palas, Bengal had passed 
under the control of the Hindu dynasty of the Senas. Bundelkhand 
remained under the rule of the Chandellas, but the Pratiharas in 
Kanauj were displaced by the Gahadavalas. Delhi and Ajmer were 
under the Chauhans. Jaichand or JayachchBndta,„the Gahadavala 
ruler of Kanauj, who lived mostly at Benares, was considered 
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by the Muslim uTiters to be the greatest king of India at the time; 
and, if Tod is to be believed, he was jealous of Prithviraj’s proud 
position. His beautiful daughter is said to have been carried away 
by the Chauhan hero, and the story of this romance has formed the 
theme of many of the bardie songs of the time. This is said to 
have added to the bitterness of their relations so that Jaichand 
did not ally himself with Prithviraj when Muhammad of Ghur 
appeared on the scene. There is no reason, however, to believe 
that Jaichand invited Muhammad of Ghur to invade India. The 
invasion of this country was an almost inevitable corollary 
to Muhammad’s complete victory over the Ghaznavids in the 
Punjab. 

When, in the winter of 1190-1'91, Muhammad of Ghur marched 
beyond the Punjab, Prithviraj, the bold and chivalrous hero of 
the Rajputs, who were in no way inferior in bravery and courage 
to the invaders, advanced to oppose him with a large army, includ¬ 
ing, according to Ferishta, 200,000 hor,se and 3,000 elephants. 
Prithviraj had the su])port of many of his fellow Rajput princes, 
but Jaichand held aloof. The Ghuri invader stood in the middle 
of his army with tw'o wings on two sides and met the Rajputs at 
Tarain near Thanesar in a.d. 1191. lighting with their usual 
vigour, the Rajputs greatly harassed the Muslim troops, who were 
soon overpowered, and their leader, being severely wounded, 
retired to Ghazni. But Muhammad did not become disheartened 
at this initial failure. He soon raised a strong army with a view 
to avenging his defeat, and with adequate preparations, invaded 
India once again in 1192 and met his Rajput adversary on the 
same field. By superior tactics and generalship, the invading army 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Rajputs. Prithviraj was captured 
and put to death, and his brother was also slain. This victory of 
Muhammad was decisive. It laid the foundation of Muslim dominion 
in Northern India; and the subsequent attempts of the relatives 
of Prithviraj to recover their lost power proved to be of no avail. 
Different parts of Northern India were conquered in the course of 
a few years by Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the most faithful of Muhammad’s 
Turkish officers, and Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak was originally a slave of Turkestan. In his 
childhood he was brought by a merchant to NishSpur, where its 
Qazi, Fakhr-ud-din ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Kufi, purchased him and provided 
for his religious and military training along with his sons. After 
the Qazi’s death, he wjs sold by the Qazi’s sons to a merchant, 
who took him to Ghazni, where he was purchased by Muhammad 
of Ghur. Thus Qutb-ud-din began his career as a slave, and 
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the dynasty founded by him in India is known as the “Slave 
dynasty. 

Q,utb-ud-(^ was “endow'ed with all laudable qualities and 
admirable impressions” though “he possessed no outward comeli¬ 
ness”. His qualities gained for him the confidence of Muhammad 
of Ghur, who soon raised him to the post oi AmlrA-Akhur (Lord of 
the stables). Ho rendered valuable services to his master during 
his Indian expeditions, in recognition of which he was placed in 
charge of his Indian conquests after the second battle of Tarain 
in 1192. He was left “untrammelled not only in his administra¬ 
tion of the new conquests, but also in his discretion to extend 
them 

To strengthen his own position, Qutb-ud-din contracted matri¬ 
monial alliances with the powerful rival chiefs; thus wdiile ho him¬ 
self married Taj-ud-din Yildiz’a daughter, his sister was married 
to Nasir-iid-din Qabacba and his daughter to Jltutmish, Qutb-ud- 
din justified the confidence which his master had reposed in him. 
In 1192 he captured Hansi, Meerut, Delhi, Ranthamblior and 
Koil. In 1194 he helped his master in defeating and slaying 
Jaichand, raja of Benares and Kanau], at Chandwar on the Jumna 
in the Etawah district. In 1197 he chastised Bhimdev II of Gujarat, 
for his having caused him some trouble, plundered his capital and 
returned to Delhi by way of Hansi. In 12U2 he besieged the fortress 
of Kalinjar in Bundelkliand, overpowered its defenders and cap¬ 
tured vast booty trora them. Fifty thousand people, male and 
female, were made prisoners. Ho next marched to the city of 
Mahoba, took possession of it and returned to Delhi by way of 
Badaun, one of the richest cities of Hindustan, which also was 
occupied. Meanwhile, Bihar and a part of Western Bengal had been 
added to the empire of Ghur by Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad, son of 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, who had driven Lakshmatia Sena from Nadia 
possibly to Eastern Bengal,^ to a place near Dacca, where the Sena 

^ This description of Qutb-ud-din’s dynasty is inaccurate. None but throe 
kings (Qutb-ud-din, Iltutmish and Balban) of this dynasty were slavos, and 
even those three were manumitted by their masters. Qutb-ud-din received 
a letter of manumission and a canopy of state from Sultan Ghiyos-ud-din 
Mahmud, the nephew and successor of his master, Muhammad of Ghur, 
before hia elevation to the throne of Delhi (Raverty, Tabaqai-i-Naair^; pp. 
524<-5); and Iltutmish was freed before hia master (ibid., pp. (i05-6). Balban, who 
belonged to the “forty Turkish slaves of Iltutmish”, got his freedom along 
with them (ZiS. BamI, TaMkh-i^F^Hit Shahl). It is also incorrect to describe 
the dynasty as the “Pathfin” or “Afghan” dynasty, because all these rulers 
were neither “Pathans” nor “Afghans” but Turl^. 

• Authorities difier in their opinions regarding the date of the capture 
of Nadi& by the Muslims. According to Raverty, it was effected in a.h 
590 = A.n. 1193 (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 688 f.n.) but this date was rejected 
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power survived for more than half a century, and had made Gaur or 
Lakhnauti, in the modem Maldah district, the seat of his government. 
Thus by the beginning of the thirteenth century, a considerable part 
of Hindustan, extending from the Indus in the west to the Ganges 
in the east, had been conquered by Muslim arms. But the consolid¬ 
ation of Muslim rule required a few years more. 

On the death of his elder brother Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad in 
February, 1203, Mu‘iz-ud-dln Muhammad became the ruler of Ghazni, 
Ghur and Delhi in name, which he had been so long in reality. 
But soon his position was endangered by some disasters. In 1205 
he sustained a defeat near Andkliui in Central Asia at the hands 
of 'Ala-ud-din Muhammad, the Shah of Khwarazm, which dealt a 
severe blow at his military prestige in India and stirred up revolts 
and conspiracies in different parts of his kingdom. He was refused 
admittance to Ghazni; Multan w'as seized by a Ghazni officer, and 
his old enemies, the Khokars, created troubles in the Punjab. But 
with great zeal and promptitude, Mu‘iz-ud-din Muhammad marched 
to India, suppressed the rehellions everywhere, and inflicted a 
emshing defeat on the Khokars in November, 1205. His days, 
however, were numbered. On his way from Lahore to Ghazni, he 
was stabbed to death at Damyak on the 15th March, 1206, by a 
band of assassins whose identity has not been precisely deter¬ 
mined.»Some writers attribute the deed to the Khokars, who had 
been so recently deprived of their homes, while, according to others, 
he was killed by some Muslim enthusiasts of the Isma'ili sect. A 
legend of the Rajputs, mentioned also by a Muslim historian, 
attributes his death to their hero, Prithviraj, who, according to it, 
had not been slain at the second battle of Tarain but was blinded 
and remained a captive. The body of the murdered Sultan was 
taken to Ghazni and buried there. 


by Blochmann with cogent arguments {J.A.S.B., Pt. I, pp. 275-7). The 
views of Edward Thomas tlmt Nadia fell in a.h. 699 = A.u. 1202-1203 
(Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 110) and of Charles Stewart 
(History of Bengal, p. 47) that it was captured in a.h. 600 = a.p. 1203-1204 
are in condiot with the facts of contemporary history. A recent writer con¬ 
siders the theory of Blochmann that Nadia was captured in a.h. 594-695 *=• 
A.D. 1197-1198, to he “the most plausible one“ (Indian Historical Quarterly, 
March 1936, pp. 148-51). 


CHAPTER II 


THE SO-OALLEE SLAVE BYNASTY AND THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
MD3LIM POWER IN NORTHERN INDIA 

I. Qutb-ud-din Aibak and Aram Shah 
Muhammad of Ghur left no male heirs to succeed him, and hia 
provincial viceroys soon established their own authority in their 
respective jurisdictions. Taj-ud-dln Yildiz, Governor of Kirman, 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, while Qutb-ud-dIn Aibak assumed 
the title of Sultan and was acknowledfied as tEe ruler of the Indian 
territories by the Muslim officers in India like I khtiyar-ud-din of 
Bengal and Nasir-ud-din Qabach a, G overnor of Multan an d 
Uch,, Qutb-ud-BitT'AibaETEise excited the jealousy of TajEzd-din 
Yildiz, who entered into a contest with him for the mastery over 
the Punjab. Qutb-ud-din defeated Yildiz, drove him out of Ghazni 
and occupied it for forty days. But the people of Ghazm, disgusted 
with his excesses, secretly invited Yildiz to come to their rescue. 
Yildiz did not fail to avail himself of this opportunity, and on his 
sudden and unexpected return to Ghazni, Qutb-ud-din fled away 
precipitately. This destroyed the chance of a political union 
between Afghanistan and India, which was not achieved till 
Babur’s occupation of Delhi, and Qutb-ud-din became a purely 
Indian Sultan. He died at Lahore, early in November, a.d. 1210, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse while playing Chaitgdn or 
polo, after a short reign of a bttle more than four years. 

Qutb-ud-din was, remarks l yfinhaj-us-Sirai . a “high-spirited 
and open-hearted monarch’’. Endowed with intrepidity and 
martial prowess, he rarely lost a battle, and, by his extensive con¬ 
quests, brought a large part of Hindustto under the banner of 
Islam. His “gifts were bestowed by hundreds of thousands’’E and, 
for his unbounded generosity, he has been styled by aU writers as 
Lakh bakhsh, or giver of lacs. Hasan-un-NizamI, the author of 
Tdj-ul-Ma’d 3 ir, who is full of praise for Qutb-ud-din, writes that 
he “dispensed even-handed justice to the people, and exerted 
himself to promote the peace and prosperity of the realm ’’. But the 

* His contemporary, Laksbmana Sena of Bengal, was also known for 
his lavish generosity. 
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Sultan felt no hesitation in having recourse to stem measures in 
his conquests and administration when necessary. His devotion 
to Islam was remarkable. Thus Hasan-un-Nizami remarks: “By 
his orders the precepts of Islam received great promulgation, and 
the sun of rightooiisness oast its shadow on the countries of Hind 
from the heaven of God’s assistance.” He gave proof of his zeal 
by building one mosque at Delhi and another at Ajmer. 

On the sudden death of Qutb-ud-din at Lahore, the Amirs and 
Maliks of Lahore set up Aram Bakhsh as his successor with the 
title of Sultan Aram Shah, “for the sake of restraining tumult, for 
the tni.nquillity of the commonalty, and the content of the hearts 
of the soldiery”. The relationship of Aram with Qutb-ud-din is a 
subject of controv^ersy. According to some, he was Qutb-ud-din’s son, 
but Minliaj -us-Siraj distinctly writes that Qutb-ud-din only had three 
daughters. Abul Fazl has made the “astonishing statement” that 
he was the Sultan’s brother. A modem writer has hazarded the 
opinion that “he was no relation of Qutb-ud-din” but was selected 
as his successor as he was available on the spot.' In fact, there were 
no fixed rules governing the succes.sion to the Crown in the Turkish 
State. It was determined largely by the exigencies of the moment 
and the influence of the chiefs and the nobles. Aram was ill- 
quahfied to govern a kingdom. The nobles of Delhi soon conspired 
against him and invited Mahk Shams-ud-din litutmish, then 
Governor of Badaun, to replace Aram. litutmish responded to their 
call, and, advancing with all his army, defeated Aram in the plain 
of Jud near Delhi. What became of Aram is not quite certain. 

2 . litutmish 

Dtutmish belonged to the tribe of Ilbari in Turkestan. He was 
remarkably handsome in appearance, and showed signs of intelli¬ 
gence and sagacity from his early days, which excited the jealousy 
of his brothers, who managed to deprive him of his paternal home 
and care. But adversity did not mar his qualities, which soon 
opened a career for him. His accomphshments attracted the 
notice of Qutb-ud-din, then Viceroy of Delhi, who purchased him 
at a high price. By dint of his merits, Htutmish raised his status 
step by step till he was made the Governor of Badaun and was 
married to a daughter of Qutb-ud-din. In recognition of his 
services during the campaign of Muhammad of Ghur against the 
Khokars, he was, by the Sultan’s orders, manumitted and elevated 
as Amir-ul-Umara. 

' Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1937, p. 120. 
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Thus the choice of the Delhi nobles fell on a worthy man. But 
on his accession in the year a.d. 1210 or 1211, Iltutraish found 
himself confronted with an embarrassing situation. Nasir-ud-din 
Qabacha had asserted his independence in Sind and seemed 
desirous of extending his authority over the Punjab; and Taj-ud-din 
Yildiz, who held Ghazni, still entertained his old pretensions to 
sovereignty over the Indian conquests of Muhammad. ‘Ali Mardiin, 
a IClialji noble, who had been appointed Governor of Bengal by 
Qutb-ud-din after the death of Ikhtiyar-ud-din in a.d. 1206, had 
thrown off his allegiance to DeUii after Qutb-ud-din’s death and 
had styled himself Sultan ‘Al.'i-ud-din. Further, the Hindu princes 
and chiefs were seething with discontent at their loss of indepen¬ 
dence; Gwalior and Ranthamblior had been recovered by their 
rulers during the weak rule of Aram Shah. To add to Iltutmish’s 
troubles, some of the Amirs of Delhi expressed resentment against 
his rule. 

The new Sultan, however, faced the situation boldly. He first 
effectively suppre.ssed a rebellion of the Amirs in the plain of Jud 
near Delhi, and tlieu brought under his control the different parts 
of the kingdom of Delhi with its dependencies like Badaun, 
Oudh, Benares and Siwalik. The ambitious designs of his rivals 
were also frustrated. In a.d. 1214 Taj-ud-din Yildiz, being driven 
from Ghazni by Sultan Muhammad, the Shah of Khwarazm, fled 
to Lahore, conquered the Punjab up to Thanesar and tried to 
establish his independent power and even to assert his authority 
over Iltutraish. This was what lltutmish could hardly tolerate. 
He promptly marched against his rival, and defeated him in a 
battle fought near Tarain in January, a.d. 1216. Yildiz was taken 
prisoner and sent to Badaun. Nasir-ud-din Qabacha, who had 
in the meanwhile advanced to Lahore, was expelled from that 
city by Dtutmish in a.d. 1217. He was completely subdued in 
February, a.d. 1228, and w'as accidentally drowned in the Indus, 
Sind being annexed to the Delhi Sultanate. About a year later, 
lltutmish received a robe of honour and a. patent of investiture 
from Al Mustansir Biilah, the reigning Caliph or Khahfah of 
Baghdad, confirming him in the possession “of all the land and 
sea which he had conquered” as SuUdn-i-Azam (Great Sultan). 
This added a new element of strength to Iltutmish’s authority and 
gave him a status in the Muslim world. Further, “it fastened the 
fiction of Khalifat on the Sultanate of Delhi, and involved legally 
the recognition of the final sovereignty of the Khalifah, an authority 
outside the geographical limits of India, but inside that vague yet 
none the less real brotherhood of Islam ”. On his coins lltutmish 
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described himself as the lieutenant of the Caliph. His coins, remarks 
Thomas, “constituted the veritable commencement of the silver 
coinage of the Delhi Pathans”. 

Meanwhile, Ranthambhor had been recovered by Iltutmish in 
A.D. 1226 and a year later Mandawar in the Siwalik hills was 
captured by him. The Khalji Maliks of Bengal were reduced to 
complete submission in the winter of a.d. 1230-1231, and ‘Ala- 
ud-din Jam was appointed Governor of Lakhnauti. Gwalior, 
which had regained its independence since the death of Qutb-ud- 
din, was recaptured by the Sultan towards the end of a.d. 1232 
from its Hindu Raja, Mangal Deva. The Sultan invaded the 
kingdom of Malwa in 1234, and captured the fort of Bhilsa. He 
next marched to the famous city of Ujjain, which was also captured 
and sacked. An image of the famous Vikramaditya was carried 
off to Delhi. The last expedition of Iltutmi.sh was directed against 
Banian*, hut on his way he was attacked with such a severe illnes.s 
that he had to be carried back to Delhi in a litter. This disease 
proved fatal and he expired on the 29th April, 1230, after a reign 
of twenty-six years. 

It was during the reign of Iltutmish, in the year a.d. 1221, 
that the Mongols appeared for the first time on the banks of the 
Indus, under their celebrated leader Chingiz Khan. Chingiz was 
bom in a.d. 1155 and his original name was Temuchin. He was 
not merely a conqueror. Being trained in the school of adversity 
during his early days, he developed in himself the virtues of 
patience, courage and self-rehance, which enabled him to organise 
in an empire “the barbarous tribal communities of Central Asia 
and to found laws and institutions which lasted for generations 
after his death”. He overran the countries of Central and Western 
Asia with lightning rapidity, and when he attacked Jalal-ud-din 
Mangabami, the last Shah of Khwarazm or Khiva, the latter fled to 
the Punjab and sought asylum in the dominions of Iltutmish. 
The Sultan of Delhi refused to comply with the request of his 
unwelcome guest. Mangabami entered into an alliance with the 
Khokars, and after defeating Nasir-ud-din Qabacha of Multan, 
plundered Sind and northern Gujarat and went away to Persia. 
The Mongols also retired. India was thus saved from a terrible 
calamity, but the menace of Mongol raids disturbed the Sultans 
of Delhi in subsequent times. 

* Situated, according to Raverty (p. 023, f.n. 8), in the hill tracts 
of the Sind-Sagar Doab, or in the country immediately west of the Salt 
Rang& BadaunT (Ranking, Vdl. I, p. 96), and Feriahta (Brigga, Vol. I, p. 211), 
borrowing from Nizfim-ud-din, write Multan, but they are wrong. 
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^ Ilfcutmish may justly be regarded as the greatest ruler of the 
, Early Turkish Sultanate of Delhi, which lasted till a.d. 1290. 
To him belongs the credit of having saved the infant Muslim 
dominion in India from disruption and of having consolidated the 
conquests of Qutb-ud-din into a strong and compact monarchy 
extending at his death over the whole of Hindustan, with the 
exception of a few outlying provinces. An intrepid warrior and a 
stem chastiser of foes, he was busy till the last year of his hfe 
in military conquests. He was at the same time gifted with brilliant 
qualities as a man and extended his patronage to arts and letters. 
The completion of the structure of the famous Qutb Minar at 
Delhi by the Sultan in a.d. 1231-1232 stands as an imperishable 
testimony to his greatness. The column was named not after the 
first Turkish Sultan of Delhi, as some writers wrongly hold, but 
after Kbwaja Qutb-ud-din, a native of Ush near Baghdad, who 
had come to hve in Hindustan and was held in much esteem and 
veneration by Htutmisli and others. It was out of gratitude that 
Iltutmish caused the names of his patrons, Sultan Qutb-ud-din and 
Sultan Mu‘iz-ud-din, to be inscribed on it. A magnificent mosque 
was also built by the Sultan’s orders. He was intensely religious 
and very particular about saying his prayers. “Never has a 
sovereign," writes Minhaj-us-Siraj, “so virtuous, kind-hearted 
and reverent towards the learned and the divines, sat upon the 
throne." He is described in some contemporary inscriptions as 
“the protector of the lands of God", “the helper of the servants 
of God", etc. 

3 . Raziyya 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the eldest son of Iltutmish, died in 
April, A.D. 1229, while governing Bengal as his father’s deputy. 
The surviving sons of the Sultan were incapable of the task of 
administration. Iltutmish, therefore, nominated on his death-bed his 
daughter Raziyya as his heiress. But the nobles of his court were too 
proud to bow their heads before a woman, and disregarding the 
deceased Sultan’s wishes, raised to the throne his eldest surviving 
son, Rukn-ud-din Firuz, who had been in charge of the government 
of Badaun and, after a few years, of Lahore, during his father’s 
lifetime. This was an unfortunate choice. Rukn-ud-din was unfit 
to rule. He indulged in low tastes, neglected the affairs of state, 
and squandered away its wealth. Matters were made worse by 
the activities of his mother, Shah Turkhan, an ambitious woman 
of humble origin,^ who seized all powet while her son remained 
1 She was originally a Turkish handmaid. 
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immersed in enjoyment. The whole kingdom waa plunged into 
disorder, and the authority of the central government was set 
at naught in Badaun, Multan, Hansi, Lahore, Oudh and Bengal. 
The nobles of Delhi, who had been seething with discontent about 
the undue induence of the queon-mother, made her a prisoner and 
placed Raziyya on the throne of Delhi. Rukn-ud-din Rruz, who 
had taken refuge at Kilokhri, was also put in prison, where he 
met his doom on the 0th November, a.d. 1236. 

The task before the young queen was not an easy one. Muhammad 
Junaidi, the wazir of the kingdom, and some other nobles, could 
not reconcile themselves to the rule of a woman and organised an 
opposition against her. But Raziyya was not devoid of the virtues 
necessary in a ruler, and bj astuteness and superior diplomacy 
she soon overpowered her enemies. Her authority was established 
over Hindustan and the Punjab, and the governors of the distant 
provinces of Bengal and Sind also acknowledged her sway. Thus, 
as Minhaj-iis-Siraj has staled, “From Lakhnauti to Debal and 
Damrilah all the Maliks and Amirs manifested their obedience and 
submission ”. During the early part of Raziyya’s reign, an organised 
attempt to create trouble was made by some heretics of the Qira- 
mitoh and Mulahidah sects, under the leadership of a Turk named 
Nur-ud-din. One thousand of them arrived with swords and 
shields, and entered the Great Mosque on a fixed day, but they were 
dispersed by the royal troops and the outbreak ended in a ludicrous 
fiasco. 

The queen was not, however, destined to enjoy a peaceful reign. 
The undue favour shown by her to the Abyssinian slave JalM-ud- 
din Yaqut, who was elevated to the post of master of the stables, 
offended the Turkish nobles,^ who were organised in a close corpora¬ 
tion. The first to revolt openly was Ikhtiyar-ud-din Altuniya, the 
governor of Sarhind, who was secretly instigated by some nobles 


^ Ibn Batfltah wrongly states that her “fondness” for the Abyssinian was 
“criminal”. No such allegation is made by the contemporary Muslim 
chronicler, Minhaj; he simply writes that the Abyssinian “acquired favour 
in attendance upon the Sultan” (Raverty, Vol. I, p. 642). Ferishta’s only 
allegation against her is that “a very great degree of familiarity was observed 
to exist between the Abyssinian and the Queen, so much so, that when she 
rode he always lifted her on horse by raising her up under the arms” (Briggs, 
Vol. I, p. 220). As Major Raverty has pointed out, Thomas has assailed the 
character of this princess without just cause in the following terms: “It 
was not that a virgin Queen was forbidden to love—she might have indulged 
in a submissive I^ince Consort, or revelled almost unchecked in the dark 
recesses of the Palace Harem, but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direc¬ 
tion, and led her to prefer a person employed about her Court, on Abyssinian 
moreover, the favours extended to whom the Turkl nobles resented with ono 
accord” (Chronielet of the Paihan Kinge, p. 106). 
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of the court. The queen marched with a large army to suppress 
the revolt, but in the conflict that ensued the rebel nobles slew 
Yaqut, and imprisoned her. She was placed in charge of Altuniya, 
and her brother Mn‘iz-nd-din Bahram was proclaimed Saltan of 
Delhi. Raziyya tried to extricate herself from the critical situation 
by marrying Altuniya, but to no effect. She marched with her 
husband towards Delhi, but on arriving near Kaithal she was 
deserted by the followers of Altuniya and defeated on the 13th 
October, 1240, by Mu‘iz-ud-din Bahram. She was put to death 
with her husband the next day. Thus the life of the queen 
Raziyya ended miserably after a reign of three years, and a few 
royal months. 

Raziyj'a was possessed of remarkable talents. Ferishta writes 
that “she read the Koran with correct pronunciation, and in 
her father’s lifetime employed herself in the affairs of the Govern¬ 
ment”. As a queen, she tried to display her virtues more promin¬ 
ently. According to the contemporary Muslim chronicler, Minhaj- 
us-Siraj, she “was a great sovereign, sagacious, just, beneficent, 
the patron of the learned, a dispenser of justice, the eherisher of 
her subjects, and of warlike talent, and was endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for Kings”. She 
marched in person against her enemies, set aside female garments, 
discarded the veil, “donned the tunic and assumed the head-dress 
of a man” and conducted the affairs of her Government with 
considerable ability in open darbdr. Thus she endeavoured to 
“play the king” in all possible ways. But the proud Turkish nobles 
could not reconcile themselves to the rule of a woman and brought 
about her downfall in an ignominions manner. The tragic end of 
Raziyya clearly shows that it is not always very easy to overcome 
popnlar prejndice. 

The removal of Raziyya was followed by a period of disorder 
and confusion. Her 8Ucces.sors on the throne of Delhi, Mu'iz-ud-din 
Bahram and ‘Ala-nd-din Ma‘sud, were worthless and ineompetent, 
and during the six years of their rnle the country knew no peace 
and tranquillity. Foreign invasions added to the woes of Hindnstan. 
In A.D. 1241 the Mongols entered into the heart of the Punjab, 
and the fair city of Lahore “fell into their merciless grip”. In 1245 
they advanced up to Uch but wore repulsed with great loss. During 
the closing years of the reign of Ma'sud Shah discontent grew in 
volume and intensity. The Amirs and Maliks raised to the throne 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, a younger son of fltutmish, on 10th June, 
1240. 
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4 . Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 

Nasir-ud-din was a man of amiable and pious disposition. He 
was an expert oalligraphist and spent his leisure moments in copy¬ 
ing the Quran. He was also a patron of the learned. Miniaj-us- 
Siraj, who held a high post under the Sultan and received various 
costly presents from him, dedicated his Tabaqat-i-Ndairi to his 
royal patron. 

As a ruler, Nasir-ud-din’s abilities fell far short of what the 
prevailing complicated situation demanded. Gliiyas-ud-dln Ilalban, 
his minister, and later on his deputy, was the real power behind 
the throne, Balban proved himself worthy of the conhdence thus 
reposed in him. He did bis best to save the State from the perils 
of internal rebellions and external invasions. The attacks of the 
Mongols were repelled, and several expeditions were led into the 
Doab and other parts of the kingdom to chastise the rebellious 
Rajas and Zamindars. A party of nobles, opposed to Balban, 
induced the Sultan to exile him in 1253. But his enemies mis¬ 
managed the affairs of the State, and he was recalled and restored 
to supreme authority in a.d. 1255. Na.sir-ud-din Mahmud died 
on the 18th February, 1206, leaving no male heir behind him 
Thus was extinguished the hne of lltutmish. Balban, a man of 
proved ability, whom the deceased Sultan is said to have designated 
as his successor, then ascended the throne willi the acquiescence 
of the nobles and the officials. 


5 . Ghiyas-ud-dln Balban 

Like his predecessors on the throne of Delhi, Balban was 
descended from the famous Ilbari tribe of Turkestan. In his early 
youth, he was taken as a captive to Baghdad by the Mongols, 
from whom he was purchased by Khwaja Jamal-ud-din of Bussorah, 
a man of piety and learning. Khwaja Jamal-ud-din brought him 
to Delhi in a.d. 1232 along with his other slaves, aU of whom were 
purchased by Sultan lltutmish. Thus Balban belonged to the 
famous band of Turkish slaves of lltutmish, known as “The Forty” 
(Chahdgdn). He was originally appointed a Khaaddr (King’s 
personal attendant) by lltutmish. But by dint of merit and ability, 
he rose by degrees to higher positions and ranks, till he became 
the deputy of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud and his daughter was married 
to the Sultan in a.d. 1249. 

Balban was confronted with a formidable and difficult task on 
his accession. During the thirty years following the death of 
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Iltutiiiitih, the aflfairs ol the State had fallen iiUo confusiuu through 
the incompetence of his successors. The treasury of the Delhi 
Sultanate had become almost empty, and its prestige had sunk 
low, while the ambition and arrogance of the Turkish nobles had 
inercased. In short, as Burni writes, “Fear of the governing power, 

■ which is the basis of all good govemiiicnt, and the source of tlio 
glory and splendour of all States, had departed from the hearts 
of all men, and the country had fallen into n wretched (condition”. 
To add to the evil of internal bankruptcy, tlie Delhi Sulta-nafo 
was exposed to the menace of recurring Mongol raids. Thus, a 
strong dictator was the need of tiie hour. 

An experienced administrator, Balbiin eagerly applied hini.self 
to the task of eradicating the evils from which the State had been 
suffering for a long time. He justly realised that a strong and 
efficient army was an essential recpii.site for the stability of his 
government. He therefore set himself to the task of reorganising 
the armed forces. “The eav;ilry and the infantry, both old and 
new, were placed under the command” oi exj)erieneed and faithful 
officers {nialiks). Ho next turn(‘d his attention towards restoring 
order in the Doab and the neiglibourhood of Delhi, which had 
been exposed, for the last thirty years of weak rule, to t ])r(*datory 
raids of the Rajputs of Mewat (the district round Alwar) and 
different robber bands. Life, property and commerce had become 
unsafe. The Sultan drove away the Mewatis from the jungles in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, and j»ut many of tliom to the sword. 
He also took |)reeautionary stejis against any future <UHturbanecH 
by building a fort at (xopalgir aiul by establishing several jiosts 
near the city of Delhi in charge of Afghan officers. In the next 
year (1207), Balban suppressed the brigands in tlie Doab. He 
personally rode to their strongholds at Kampil, Patiali and Rhojpur. 
He built strong forts in those places and also repaired the fort of 
Jalali. Thus order and security were restored, and sixty years 
later Barni remarked that “the roads have ever since been free 
from robbers”. In the same year he punished the rebels in Katohr 
(now in Rohilkhand). After a few days he marched into the moun¬ 
tains of Jud and suppressed the hill tribes there. 

In pursuance of his policy of curbing the power of the nobles, 
Balban tried to regulate the tenure of lands in the Doab enjoyed by 
2,000 Shamsi horsemen since the time of Ilbutmish on condition of 
military service. We know from Barni that most of the original 
grantees had died or grown infirm by this time, and their descend¬ 
ants had “taken possession of the grants as an inheritance from their 
fathers, and had caused their names to be recorded in records of 
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the Ariz (Muster-master)”, though there was a general tendency 
on their part to evade service in the field. Balban tried to remove 
this abuse by a moderate dose of reform. He resumed the old 
grants but allotted subsistence allowances to the grantees according 
to their age. This caused discontent among the grantees, who 
represented their case to the old Fakhr-ud-din, Kotwdl of Delhi, 
who persuaded the Sultan by an emotional speech to rescind the 
orders for the resumption of lands. Thus feelings triumphed over 
prudence, and an old abuse was allowed to remain as a sort of 
drain on the re.sourcea of the State. 

Wliile thus trying to make his government firm and stable 
within, Balban did not fail to think of protecting the north-west 
frontier against the invasions of the Mongols. The latter, having 
established their power in Chazni and Transoxiana and captured 
Baghdad after murdering the Caliph, Al Mu'tasim, advanced into 
the Punjab and Sind. In the year 1271 the Sultan marched to 
Lahore and ordered the reconstruction of the fort, w'hich had been 
destroyed by the Mongols during the preceding reigns. For long 
the Sultan's cousin, Sber Khan Sunqar, an able servant of the State, 
who held the fiefs of Bhatinda, Bhatnair, Samana and Sunam, 
“had been a great barrier to the inroads of the Mongols”. But 
the Sultan was sus])icious of him, as ho was one of “The Forty” 
and had avoided coming to Delhi since his accession. He died about 
this time, and Barni writes that “the Sultan caused him to be 
poisoned”. If Barni’s statement bo true, then Balban’s action 
was not only bad but also impolitic. Slier Khan had defended the 
frontier with remarkable ability and had also brought under control 
various defiant tribes. His death now encouraged the Mongols to 
ravage the frontier tracts. To check their depredations the Sultan 
appointed his eldest son. Prince Muhammad (popularly known as 
Khan-i-Shahid, the Martyr Prince), governor of Multan. Prince 
Muhammad was a man of moderate habits, endowed with courage 
and abfiity, and a generous patron of letters. At the same time 
the Sultan placed his second son, Bughra Khan, in charge of the 
territories of Samana and Sunam, instructing him to strengthen 
his army to check the apprehended incursions of the Mongols. 
About the y'ear 1279 the marauders actually renewed their raids 
and even crossed the Sutlej. But they were completely routed 
by the combined troops of Prince Muhammad coming from Multan, 
of Bughra Khan coming from Samana, and of Malik Mubarak 
Bektars coming from Delhi. Thus the Mongol menace was warded 
off for the time being. 

In the same year another danger threatened Balban from the 
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rich province of Bengal, the distajice of which often tempted its 
governors to defy the authority of Delhi, especially when it grew 
weak. This was the rebellion of Tughril Khan, the Sultan's deputy 
in Bengal. Tughril was an active, courageous and generous Turk 
and his administration in Bengal wa.s marked with success. But 
ambition soon gained possession of his mind. Tiie old ago of the 
Delhi Sultan, and the recrudescence of Mongol raids on the north¬ 
west frontier, encouraged him to raise the standard of revolt at 
the instigation of .some counsellors. 

The rebellion of Tughril Khan greatly perturbed Balban, who at 
once sent a large army to Bengal under the (‘oniiiiand of Alptigln 
MU’i-dardz (long-haired), entitled Amir Khfin. But Amir Khan 
was defeated by the rebel governor and many of his troop.s wore 
won over by the latter by lavish gifts. Tfic Sultan became 
so much enraged at the defeat of Amir Khan that ho ordered him 
to be hanged over the gate of Delhi. Next year (1280) another army 
was sent to Bengal under Malik Targhi, but this expedition, too, 
was repulsed by Tughril. Highly exa.sperated at this l-uni of affairs, 
Balban “now devoted all his attention and energy to effeet the 
defeat of Tughril”. Ho deckled to march in person to Lakhnauti, 
the caj)ital of Western l^engal, with a y)owerful army, accompanied 
by his son, Bughra Khan. In the meanwhile, Tughril, on learning 
of the approach of the infuriated Sultan, had loft Lakhnauti and 
fled into the jungles of Jajnagar, The Sultan advanced into Ea.stern 
Bengal in pursuit of the runaway rebel and his comrades, wlio 
were accidentally discovered by a follower of Jialhan named Slier 
Andaz. Another of his followers, named Malik Muqaddir, soon 
brought Tughril down with an arrow-shot; his head was cut off 
and his body was flung into the river. His relatives and most 
of his troops were captured. On returning to Lakhnauti the Sultan 
inflicted exemplary punishments on the relatives and adherents 
of Tughril. Before leaving Bengal he ayipointed his second 
son, Bughra Khan, governor of the province, and instructed 
him not to indulge in pleasure but to be careful in the work of 
administration. 

Soon a great calamity befell the Sultan. The Mongols invaded 
the Punjab in a.p. 1285 under their leader Tamar, and the Sultan’s 
eldest son, Prince Muhammad, who had been placed in charge of 
Multan, proceeded towards Lahore and Dipalpur. He was killed 
in an ambush, while fighting with the Mongols, on the 9th March, 
A.D. 1285. This sacrifice of life earned for him the posthumous 
title of Skdhid, “the Martyr”. The death of this excellent prince 
gave a terrible shock to the old Sultan, then eighty years of age. 
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It cast him into a state of deep depression and hastened his death. The 
Sultan first intended to nominate Bughra Khan as his successor, 
But the latter’s unwillingness to accept the responsibilities of 
kingship made him nominate Kai Khusrav, his grandson. Balban 
breathed his last towards the close of the }'ear a.d. 1287 after a 
reign of about twenty-two years. 

As has already been noted, the Delhi yultanato was beset with 
danger and difficulties at the time of Balban’s aoocssioii, which 
could not be removed, to borrow Carlyle’s phrase, “by mere rose¬ 
water surgery”. The Sultan, therefore, adopted a policy of stern¬ 
ness and severity to those whom he considered to be the enemies 
of the State. It must be admitted to his credit that, by his firmness 
towards ambitious nobles, rebel subjects and unruly tribes, and 
by his constant vigilance against the Mongols, he saved the Sultan¬ 
ate from imj>ending disintegration and gave it strength and effi¬ 
ciency. But in two cases, that is in doing awa}'^ with Sher Khan 
and Amir Khan, suspicion and anger triumplied over prudemx* 
and foresiglit. Referring to the death of Arnir Khan, Barni observes 
that his “condign punishment excited a strong feeling of opposition 
among the wise men of the day, wdio looked upon it as a token that 
the reign of Balban was drawing to an end”. 

Balban did his best to raise the prestige and majesty of the 
Delhi Sultanate. After his accession to the throne, he adopted a 
dignified mode of living. He remodelJed his court after the manner 
of the old Persian kings and introduced Persian etiquette and cere- 
monial. Under him the Delhi court acquired celebrity for its great 
magnificence, and it gave shelter to many (not less than fifteen) 
exiled princes from Central Asia. The famous poet Amir Khusrav, 
surnamed the “Parrot of India”, w'as a contemporary of Balhari. 
The Sultan had a lofty sense of kingly dignity. He always appeared 
in full dress even before his private attendants. He excluded men 
of humble origin from important posts. 

Balban considered the sovereign to be the representative of 
God upon earth, but he believed that it behoved him to maintain 
the dignity of his position by performing certain duties faithfully. 
These were, according to him, to protect religion and fulfil the pro¬ 
visions of the Shariaiy to check immoral and sinful actions, to 
appoint pious men to offices and to dispense justice with equality. 
“All that I can do,” he once remarked, “is to crush the cruelties 
of the cruel and to see that all persons arc equal before the law. 
The glory of the State rests upon a rule which makes its subjects 
happy and prosperous.” He had a strong sense of justice, which 
he administered without any partiality. To keep himself well 
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informed about the aifairs of the State he appointed spies in the 
fiefs of the Sultanate. 

Balban’s career as a Sultan was one of struggle against internal 
troubles and external danger. He had, therefore, no opportunity 
to launch aggressive conquests with a view to expanding the limits 
of his dominions. Though his courtiers urged him to these, he 
remained content with measures of pacification, consolidation and 
protection. Ho did not embark uf)on any administrative reorganisa¬ 
tion embracing the different spheres of life. In fact, he established 
a dictatorship whose stability depended upon the personal strength 
of the ruler. 

6 . End of the so-called Slave Dynasty : Kaiqubad 

The truth of the observation was illustrated by the reign of his 
weak successor, Mu‘iz-ud-din Kaiqubad, son of Buglira Khan. 
This young man of seventeen or eighteen years was placed on 
the throne by the chief officers of the State in disregard of the 
decea.sed Sultan’s nomination. During his early days Kaiqubad 
was brought up under stern discipline hy his grandfather. His 
tutors “watched him so carefully that he never oast his e 3 ^es on 
any fair damsel, and never tasted a cup of wine”. But his wisdom 
and restraint di.sappeared when he found him.self suddenly elevated 
to the throne. He “plunged himself at once into a whirlpool of 
pleasure and paid no thought to the duties of his station”. The 
ambitious Niziim-ud-din, son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-din, the old Kotwal 
of Delhi, gathered all power into his hands. Under his influence 
the old officers of the State were disgraced. Disorder and confusion 
prevailed through the whole kingdom, and confusion was made 
w'orse confounded by the contests of the nobles, representing the 
Turkish party and the Khalji party, for supremacy in the State. 
The Khaljis, under the leadership of Malik Jalal-ud-din Piruz, 
gained the upper hand and kUled Aitamar Kachhan and Aitamar 
Surkha, the leaders of the Turkish party. Kaiqubad, now a help¬ 
less physical wreck, W'as done to death in his palace of mirrors at 
Kilokhri by a Khalji noble whose father had been executed by 
his orders. Kaiqubad’s body was thrown into the Jumna. Piruz 
ascended the throne in the palace of Kilokhri, on the 13th June, 
1290, under the title of Jalal-ud-din Piruz Shah, after doing away 
with Kayumars, an infant son of the murdered Sultan. Thus the 
work of Balban was undone and his dynasty came to an end in 
an ignominious manner. 
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7 . Nature of the Rule of the Ilbari Turks 

The Ilbari Turks ruled in India for about eight decades (120G- 
1290), but under them the kingdom of Delhi “was not a homo¬ 
geneous political entity”.^ The authority of the Sultans was 
normally recognised in the territory corresponding to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, Gwalior, Sind and certain 
parts of Central India and Rajputana. The Bengal Governors were 
mostly inclined to remain independent of their control, and the 
imperial hold over the Punjab was occasionally threatened by the 
Mongols. The fiefs on all aides of Delhi wore indeed nuclei of 
Muslim iniluenee, bub there were many independent local chief¬ 
tains and disaffected inhabitants always incline*! to defy the 
authority of the central government. The Sultans of the line, 
whose deeds are recorded above, certainly did not refrain from <acts 
of severity in their attempt to establish strong government in the 
newly conquered territory. But the eatimale of their character by his¬ 
torians like Smith lacks justification. Several kings including Balbari 
were men noted for their strength of character. Though they were 
bent upon suppressing the defiant chieftains, many of the original 
inhabitants who submitted to them were employed in military as 
well as civil offices. “On the whole it may be assumed,” remarks 
Sir Wolseley Haig, “that the rule of the Slave Kings . . . was 
as just and humane as that of the Norman Kings in England and 
far more tolerant than that of Philip II in Spain and the Nether¬ 
lands.” 

’ Cambridge IfiM , Vol. Ill, p. 87, 
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TFtH KHAT.nS AND THE EXPANSION OE THE SIII.TANATP, 

TO THE SOUTH 

I. Jalal-ud-din FIruz 

The poojilc of Delhi did not at first weleome the new Khalji ruler, 
Jalal-ud-din ITruz, as they considered him to be of Afghan stock. 
But the late Major Raverly sought to prove that the IChaljis could 
not bo classed as Afghans or Pathiins, and he assigns to them a 
Turkish origin.^ The contemporary historian Zia-ud-din Barni, 
however, states that Jalal-ud-din “came of a race different from 
the Turks'’ and that bj^ the death of Kaiqubad “the Turks lost 
the Empire”. Some modern W'riters suggest that the Khaljis were 
originally of Turkish origin but had acquired .Afghan character 
during their long residence in Afghanistan, and “between them 
and tho Turks tliere was no love lost”. Be that as it may, they 
took advantage of the political disorders of the time to establish 
their power. 

Jalal-ud-din was at first not much liked by the nobles and 
the populace of Delhi, and had to make Kilokhri the seat of 
his government. However, as Bami wTites, the “excellence of his 
character, his justice, generosity and devotion, gradually removed 
the aversion of the people, and hopes of j^ants of land assisted in 
conciliating, though grudgingly and unwillingly, the affections of 
his nobles”. 

The new Sultan was an old man of seventy when he was elected 
to the throne. “Preoccupied with preparations for the next world,” 
he proved to be too mild and tender to hold his power in those 
troublous times. Disposed l,o rule without bloodshed or oppression, 
he showed “tho most impolitic tenderness towards rebels and other 
criminals”. When, in tho second j'car of his reign, Malik Chhajju, 
a nephew of Balban, who held the fief of Kara, rebelled against 
him with the help of several nobles, he, out of imprudent generosity, 
pardoned the rebels. 

As a natural result of the Sultan's peaceful disposition and 
leniency, there was a recrudeseenoe of baronial intrigues and the 
1 J.J.S.B., 1875, I’art I, pp. 35-7. 
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authority of the Delhi throne ceased to be respected. This made 
him unpopular even with the Khalji nobles, who aspired after power 
and privileges during the rule of one of their leaders. One of them, 
Malik Ahmad Ohap, who held the post of Master of Ccrcmonie.s, 
told him plainly “that a King should reign and observe the rules 
of government, or else be content to relinquish the throne”. There 
was only one unfortunate departure from this generous policy, 
when, by the Sultan’s order, Siddi Maula, a darvesh, was executed 
on more suspicion of treason. 

Such a ruler could not pursue a vigorous policy of conquest.. 
Thus his expedition against Ranthambhor was a failure. The 
Sultan turned aw'ay from capturing the fort there with the conviction 
that it could not be accomplished “withoiit sacrificing the lives of 
many Mnssalman.s”. Hut he was more .succes.sful against a horde of 
Mongols, numbering about 1,')0,000 .strong, who in A.n. 1292 invaded 
India under a grandson ofHalakii (HiiUgii). Severely defeated by 
the Sultan’s troops the invaders made peace. Their army was per¬ 
mitted to return from India, but Ulghu, a descendant of Chingi/., 
and many of the rank and file embraced Islam, settled near Delhi 
and came to be known as “New Wussalinans”. Thi.s was an ill- 
advised concession, which produced t.roulile in the future. The 
“New Mussalmans’' jiroved to bo turbulent neighbours of the 
Dellii Government and caused it much anxiety. Itlven sueh a 
peace-loving king could not die a natural death on his bed. By a 
strange irony of fate he was done to death by bis ambitious nephew 
in 1296. 

2 . ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, nephew of Jalal-ud-din Firuz, was brought up 
by his uncle with aheetion lynd care. Out ofexecssive fondness tor this 
fatherle.ss nephew, Eirfiz made him also his son-in-law. On being 
raised to the throne of Delhi, Firiiz placed him in charge of the fief 
of Kara in the district of Allahabad, It was here that seeds of 
ambition were sown in ‘Ala-ud-din’s mind. The “crafty suggestions 
of the Kara rebels’’, wTitos Barni, “made a lodgement in his brain, 
and, from the very first year of hi.s occupation of that territory, 
he began to follow up his design of proceeding to some distant 
quarter and amassing money ”. It might be that domestic unhappi¬ 
ness, due to the intrigues of his mother-in-law, Malika Jahan, and 
his wife, also made him inclined to establish power and influence inde¬ 
pendent of the Delhi court. A successful raid into Malwa in 1292 and 
the capture of the town of Bhilsa, for which he was rewarded with 
the fief of Oudh in addition to that of Kara, whetted liis ambition. 
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At Bhilsa, ‘Ala-ud-din hoard vague rumours of the fabulous 
wealth of the kingdom of Devagiri, which extended over the western 
Deccan and was tlien ruled by Ramchandradeva of the Yadava 
dynasty,^ and resolved to conquer it. Concealing his intention 
from his uncle, ho marched to the Deccan through Central India 
and the Vindhyaii region at the head of a few thousand cavalry 
and arrived before Devagiri. Contact of Islam with this part of India 
liad begun much earlier, since the eighth century at the latest. 
Ramchandradeva w'jis not prepared for such an attack, and his son, 
Sankaradeva, had gone southwards with the greater part of his 
array. He was thus taken by surprise, defeated after a futile 
resistance, and corupelled to make peace with the invader by 
]>romising to jiay a heavy ransom. Rut as ‘Ala-ud-din was about 
to start marching towards Kara, Sankaradeva hurried back to 
Devagiri and ollered battle with the invaders, in spite of his father’s 
request to tlu^ contrary. His enthusiasm brouglit him initial suc¬ 
cess, hut he w'as soon defeated and a general panic ensued in his 
army, which led his followers to run away in different directions 
in utter confusion, llanicliandradeva solicited tlie iielj) of tiie other 
riders of I’eninsular India, but to no effect, and he wu.s also greatly 
handicapped for want of jirovisions. No way was left for him 
but to sue I'or jaaiee, which was concluded on harder terms than 
before. ‘Alu-iid-diii returned to Kara with enormous booty in gold, 
silver, silk, })earls and jireeiotis stones. This daring raid of the 
Khalji invader not only entailed a heavy economic drain on the 
Deccan, but it also ()}tened the way for the ultimate Mushm domina¬ 
tion over the lands beyond the Vindhyas. 

‘Ala-ud-din had no intention of sharing the vvealtli with the 
Sultan of Delhi. Rather it widened the range of liis ambition with 
the throne of Delhi as its goal. In spite of the honest counsels 
of his officers, cspeciaUy of Ahmad Chap, the most outspoken of 
all, the old Sultan, Jalal-ud-din Firuz, blinded by Ids affection for 
his nephew and son-in-lawg ‘Ala-ud-din, allowed himself to be 
lured into a trap laid by the latter. Urged on by a traitor at his 
court, he hurried on a boat to meet his favourite nephew at Kara 
without taking even the necessary precautions for .self-defence, 
and this mistake cost him his life. The adherents of ‘Ala-ud-din 
proclaimed him Sultan in his camp on the 19th July, 1290. But 
‘Ala-ud-din, as Bami writes, “did not escape retribution for the 
blood of his patron. . . . Fate at length placed a betrayer in his 

^ We have an interesting note about this kingdom in J,R,A.S.t Vol. II, 
p. 398. Eastern Deocan was then ruled by Rudramma Devi, daughter of Raja 
Ganapati of the Kakatlya dynasty. 
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path (Malik Kaffir) by whom his family was destroyed . . . and 
the retribution which fell upon it never had a parallel even in any 
infidel land”. 

It was next necessary for ‘Ala-ud-din to establish himself firmly 
at Delhi, where the Onocn-dowager, Malika Jahiin, had in the mean¬ 
while placed her younger son on the throne under the title of 
Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim. Her elder son, Arkali Khan, dissatisfied with 
some of her acts, had remamed at Multan. ‘Ala-inl-din, on hearing 
of this dissension, marched hurriedly for Dellii in the midst of heavy 
rains. After a feeble resistance Ibrahim, dc.serted by his treacher¬ 
ous followers, left Delhi and tied to .Multrui with his mother and 
the faithful Ahmad Chap. ‘Ala-ud-diji won over the nobles, the 
officers and the populace of Delhi to Ins eaus(! by a lavish distribu¬ 
tion of the Deecan gold. Oti entering Delhi he was enthroned in 
the Red Palace of licslban on the llrt! OetobiT, 129G. d'he fugitive 
relatives and friends of tlu- hate Suhnn were not allowed to remain 
in Multan. They were captured by ‘.Alii-ud-din’s brother, Ulugh 
Khan, and his minister, Zafar Klein. Arkali Khiln and Ibrahim, 
with their brother-in-law', fllghfi Khan the Mongol, and Ahmad 
Chap, were blinded wliiJo being e.arried to Delhi. All the son.s of 
Arkali wore put to death ; he and his brother were confined in the 
fort of Hansi; and Malika Jalian and .Ahmad Chap were kept under 
close restraint at Delhi. 

‘Ala-ud-din’s [losition was, however, still preeari(ms. li(^ had 
to reckon with several Inwtile foree.s, like the refractoriness of the 
Turks, the defiant at.tiludo of IIk^ rulers of Jlajiuitana, Malwa 
and Gujarat, the plots of some ntjliles, who tried to imitate his 
example, and the apprehension of the Alongol menace. But quite 
different from his uncle in temperament and outlook, the new 
Sultan tried to combat these odds with imlomit.able energy, and tils 
efforts were crowned with success. 

The Mongol raids formed a source of constant anxiety and 
alarm to the Delhi Government for a long time. Within a few 
months of ‘Ala-ud-din’s accession, a large horde of the Mongols 
invaded India, but Zafar Khan repulsed tliem with great slaughter 
near Jullundur. The Mongols appeared again in the second year 
of the Sultan’s reign tinder their leader, Saldi. Thi.s time also 
Zafar Khan vanquished them, and sent their leader with about 
2,000 followers as prisoners to Delhi. But in the year 1299 Qutlugli 
Khwaja marched into India with .several thousand Mongols. This 
time their objeet was not plunder but conquest, and so they did 
not ravage the countries bordering on their march, nor did they 
attack the forts”. They arrived in the vicinity of Dellii with a 
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view to investing the city, where a great panic consequently prevailed. 
Zafar Khan, “the Rustam of the age and the hero of the time”, 
charged them vigorously but wa.s killed in the thick of the fighting. 
His jealous master felt satisfied that “he had been got rid of with¬ 
out disgrace". Probably struck with awe at the valour of Zafar 
Khan, the Mongols soon retreated. They led another incursion 
into India, and advanced as far as Amroha in a.d. 1304 under ‘Ali 
Beg and Khwaja Tash, but wore beaten back with heavy losses. 
The last Mongol invasion during this reign took place in 1307-1308, 
when a chieftain named Tqbalraand led an army across the Indus. 
But he was defeated and slain. Many of the Mongol commander.s 
were captured and put to de.ath. The Mongols, dispirited by 
repeated failures in all their invasions and terrified by the harsh 
measures of the Delhi Sultan, did not appear again in India during 
his reign, to the great relief of the people of the north-west irontier 
and Delhi. 

Besides chastising the Mongols, the Sultan, like Balban, adopted 
some defensive measures to guard effectively the north-w'est frontier 
of his dominion. He caused old forts to be repaired and new ones 
to be erected on the route of the Mongols. For better security, 
garrisons were maintained in the outposts of Samana and Dipfdpur, 
alway.s ready for war, and the royal army was strengthened. 
Ghazi Malik (afterwards Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq), who, as Governor 
of the Punjab since 1305, was in charge of the frontier defences, 
ably held the Mongols in check for about a quarter of a century. 

The “Now Mussalmans”, settled near Dellii, were also severely 
dealt with by ‘Ala-ud-din. They were discontented and restless 
because their aspirations for offices and other gains in their land 
of domicile had not been fulfilled, and they actually rebelled w'hen 
‘Ala-ud-din’s army was returning from the conquest of Gujarat. 
The Sultan also dismissed all “New Mussalmans” from his service. 
This added to their discontent, and in despair they hatched a 
conspirac}' to assassinate him. But this conspiracy w'as soon dis¬ 
covered and the Sultan wreaked a terrible vengeance on them by 
issuing a decree for their wholesale massacre. Thus between twenty 
and thirty thousand “New Mussalmans” were mercilessly slaugh¬ 
tered in one single day. 

The uniform success of ‘Ala-ud-din during the early years of his 
reign turned his head. He began to form “the most impossible 
schemes” and nourish “the most extravagant desires”. He wanted 
to “establish a new religion and creed” and also aspired to emulate 
Alexander the Great as a conqueror of the world. In these designs, 
he sought the advice of Qazi 'Ala-ul-mulk (uncle of the liLstorian 
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Zia Barni), formerly his licuLejiant at Kara and tlien Kokinl of 
Delhi, who at once pointed out to him the unsounduosa of his 
schemes. As regards the first design, Qazi ‘Ala’Ul-Mullc remarked 
that “the prophetic office has never a])pcriained to Idiigs and never 
will, so long as the world lasts, tlioiigh some prophets have dis¬ 
charged the functions of royalty”. About, tlie second one, hcj 
observed that a largo part of Hindustan still remainod unsubdued, 
that the kingdom w’as exposed to the raids ol the Mongols, and 
that there was no wazlr like Aristotle to govcTii tlio state in tJic 
Sultanas absence. The Sultan was llius brought to his setises. He 
abandoned Ids “wild projects”, but still described himself on his 
coins as “the Second Alexander”.^ 

The reign of ‘Ala-ud-din witnessed the rapid expansion of the 
Muslim dominion over ditlerent ])arts of India. With it begins, 
as Sir Wolselcy Haig remarks, “the imp-crial period of the Sultan¬ 
ate”, which lasted for nearly half a century. In 1297 ‘Ala-ud-din 
sent a stroiig army under hi.s brother, Ulugh Khan, and his wazlr, 
Nusrat Kiian, to conquer the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which, 
though occasionally plundered, had remained unsubdued and was 
then ruled by Kai Karnadeva II, a Baghela. Kajput prince. Tiie 
invaders overran the whole kingdom and captured Kamala Devi, 
the beautiful queen of Karnadeva II, wliile tlio llajaand liis daught er, 
Devala Devi, took refuge with King Kamchandradeva of Devagiri. 
They also plundered the rich ports of Gujarat and lircmght away 
enormous booty and a young eunindi nanu'tl Kafur. They returned 
to Delhi with profuse wealth, Kamala Devi, who later on became 
the favourite wife of ‘Ala-ud-din, and Kafur, who rose to be the 
most influential noble in the State aiid its virtual master for some 
time before and after ‘Ala-ud-din’s death. 

Ranthambhor, thougli reduced by Qutb-ud-(h'n and Iltulmish, 
had been recovered by the Rajputs, and was then held by the bravo 
Rajput chief Hamir Deva. He had given shelter to some of the 
discontented “New Mussalnians”, which offended Ala-ud-din. 
In A.D. 1299, the Sultan sent an expedition for the reduction of 
the fortress, under the command of his brother, Ulugh Khan, and 
Nusrat Khan, who then held the fiefs of Biyana and Kara respect¬ 
ively. They reduced Jhain and encamped before Ranthambhor, 
but were soon beaten back by the Rajputs. Nusrat Khan was 
killed by a stone discharged from a catapult (t/iaffhritfi) in the fort 
wliile he was superintending the construction of a mound (pdshifi) 
and a redoubt Un hearing of this discomfiture of his 

troops, ‘Ala-ud-din marched in person towards Ranthambhor. 

1 Wright, Catalogue oj the Coin* in the Indian Museum, Vol. II, p. 8. 
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While enjoying the chase with only a few attendants at Til pat, on 
his way to the fortress, he was attacked and wounded in his defence¬ 
less condition by his nephew', Akat Khan, acting in concert with 
some “New MussulmansBut the traitor was soon captured and 
put to death with his associates. Other conspiracies to deprive 
‘Ala-ud-din of his throne were also suppressed. He captured the 
stronghold of Ranthambhor in July, 1301, with considerable 
difficulty, after one year’s siege. Hamir Deva, and the “New 
Mussalmans” who had found shelter with him, were put to death. 
Amir Khu.srav, who gives an interesting account of the siege of 
the fortress, WTites: “One night the Rai lit a fire at the top of the 
hill, and threw his women and family into the flames, and, rushing 
on the enemy with a few devoted adherents, they sacrificed then- 
lives in despair.”* Hamir’s minister, Ranmal, who had betrayed 
his master and gone over to the side of the enemy with several 
other comrades, was paid hack in bis own coin for his treachery 
by being done to death by the order of the Sultan. ‘Ala-ud-din 
started for Delhi after placing Ulugh Khan in charge of Rantham¬ 
bhor, hut the latter died five months after the Sultan’s departure. 

‘Ala-ud-din also organised an expedition against Mew'ar, the land 
of the bravo Guhila Rajputs, which, being provided by Nature with 
sufficient means of defence, had so long defied external invasions. 
This expedition, as in the case of Ranthambhor, was, in all prob- 
abihty, the outcome of the Sultan’s ambitious desire for territorial 
expansion. If tradition is to be believed, its immediate cause was 
his infatuation for Rana Ratan Singh’s queen, PadminI, of exquisite 
beauty. But this fact is not explicitly mentioned in any contem¬ 
porary chronicle or inscription. The Rana was carried as a captive 
to tlie Sultan’s camp, but was rescued by tbe Rajputs in a chivalrous 
manner. A small band of Rajputs under their two hrave leaders, 
Gora and Badal, resisted the invaders at the outer gate of the fort 
of Chitor, but they could not long withstand the organised strength 
of the Delhi army. When further resistance seemed impossible, 
they preferred death to disgrace, and performed, as Tod describes, 
“that horrible rite, the jauhar, where the females are immolated 
to preserve them from pollution or captivity. The funeral pyre 
was lighted within the ‘great subterranean retreat’, in chambers 
impervious to the light of day, and the defenders of Chitor beheld 

* Ta*rlkh-i-‘Aldi\ Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 76. The author of the Hammir- 
Mahdkdvya gives a different account of Homlr’s death. According to him, 
the defeat of Hamir was due to the defection of his two generals, Hatipala 
and Krishnapala. When on being severely wounded Hamir realised that 
his end was near, he out off his head with his own sword rather than submit 
to the invaders. Ishwari Prasad. Medieval India, p. 196, footnote. 
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in procession the queens, their own wives and daughters, to the 
number of several thousands. The fair Padinini closed the throng. 

. . . They were conveyed to the cavern, and the opening closed 
tipon them, leaving them to find security from dishonour in the 
devouring element”. 

Amir Khusrav, who accompanied the Sultan’s army on the 
Chitor expedition, WTites that the fort of Chitor was cajitured by 
‘Ala-ud-din on the 20th August, 1303, and that the latter bestowed 
the government of Chitor on his eldest son,Khi/.rKhan, and renamed 
the city Khizrabad before he returned to Delhi. Owing to the 
pressure of the Rajputs, Khizr Khan had to leave (thilor about the 
year 1311, and it was then entrusted by the ,Sultan to Mfddeo, 
the chief of Jalor. But after several years, Chitor was recovered by 
the Rajputs under Hainir or his son and became OTice again the 
capital of Mewar. 

After reducing Chitor to submission, ‘.Alfi-ud-din sent an army 
to Malwa. Rfii Mahlak Deva of M.aivva. and his pnrilhan, Koka, 
opposed it with a large force but were defeated and slain in Novem¬ 
ber or December, 1305. ‘Ain-ul-mulk, the Sultan’s confidential 
chamberlain, was appointed Covernor of Malwa. This was followed 
by the Muslim conquest of Ujjain, Mandfi, Dhfir and Chanderi. 
Thus by the end of the year a.d. 1305, practically tlie whole of 
Northern India fell under the sway of Khaiji imperialism, which 
was then emboldened to embark on its career of expansion in the 
Deecan. 

Although there w'as an earlier intercourse of the west coast of 
India with the Muhammadans, chiefly througli commerce, the first 
Muslim conquest of the Deccan was effected by the Khaljis under 
‘Ala-ud-din, His southern campaigns were the outcome of his 
political as well as economic motives. It was but natural for an 
ambitious ruler like him to make attempts for the extension of 
his influence over the south after the north h,a(l been brought under 
control. The Deccan’s wealth was also ‘‘too tempting to an enter¬ 
prising adventurer”. 

The existing political conditions in India beyond the Vindhyas 
afforded ‘Ala-ud-din an opportunity to march there. It was then 
divided into four weU-marked kingdoms. The first was the Yadava 
kingdom of Devagiri, under its vise and effleient ruler, Ram- 
ehandradeva (1271-1309). The tract known as Telingana in the 
east, with its capital at Warangal (in the Nizam’s dominions), was 
under Prataparudradeva I of the Kakatiya dynasty. The Hoysa- 
las, then under their ruler, Vira Ballala III (1292-1342), occupied 
the country now included in the Mysore State with their capital 
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at Dorasamudra, modern Halebid, famous for its beautiful temjjjes. 
In the far south was the kingdom of the Paijdyas, stretching over 
the territory called IVTabar by the Muslim writers and including 
the modern districts of Madura, Kamnad and TinneveUy. It 
was then ruled by Maravarraan Kulasekhara (1268-1311), who 
greatly contributed to its prosperity by encouraging commerce. 
There wore also some minor rulers like the Telegu-Choda chief, 
Manma-8iddha III, ruling in the Nellore district, the Kalinga- 
Oanga king, Bhanu-deva, reigning in Orissa, the Kerala king, 
Uavivarman, ruling from Kollam (Qiiilon), and the Alupa chief, 
liankidcva-Alupendra, ruling from Mangalore. There was no love 
lost among the Hindu kingdoms of the south. During ‘Ala-ud-din’s 
raid on Devagiri in 1294, Karnchandradeva received no help from 
any of them. Hoysala kings at times attacked Karnchandradeva 
of Devagiri. Internal dis.sensions among the States of the south 
invited invasions from the north. 

In March, 1307, ‘Ala-ud-din sent an expedition under Kaffir, 
now entitled Malik Naib (lieutenant) of the kingdom, .against 
Ramchandradeva of Dev'agiri, who had withheld the payment of the 
tribute due on account of the firovinee of Elhehpur, for the last 
three years, and had given refuge to Rai Kamadeva II, the fugitive 
ruler of Gujarat. Assisted by Khwaja Haji (deputy ariz-i-mamdlik), 
Kiifur marched through Jlalwa, and advanced to Dev;igiri, He 
laid waste the whole country, seized much booty and compelled 
Ramchandradeva to sue for peace. Ramchandradeva was sent to 
‘Ala-ud-din at Delhi, wliere the Sultan treated him kindly and 
sent him hack to his kingdom after six months. Ramchandradeva 
eontmued to rule thenceforth .as a. vassal of the Delhi Sultanate 
and regularly remitted revenue to Delhi. Rai Kama’s daughter, 
Devala Devi, was captured by the invader and taken by Alp Khan, 
governor of Gujarat, to Delhi, where she was married to the 
Sultan’s eldest son, Khizr Khan. 

An expedition sent by ‘Ala-ud-din against Kakatiya Prata- 
parudradeva in a.d. 1303 had failed. But the humiliation of the 
Yadavas encouraged him to make a second attempt in 1309 to 
bring the Kakatiya king under his authority and fleece him of his 
wealth. The Sultan had no desire to annex the kingdom of War- 
angal, the administration of which from a great distance would 
prove to bo a difficult ta.sk. His real object was to acquire 
the vast wealth of this kingdom and make Prataparudradeva 
acknowledge his authority. This is clear from his instruction to 
Kiifur, who commanded the invading army: “If the Rai con¬ 
sented to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, 
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and aiso to send treasure and elephants in the following year, 
Malik Naib Kafur was to accept these terms and not to 
press the llai too hard”. On reaching Devagiri, the Delhi army 
was assisted by the now humble Ramohandradova, who also 
supplied it with an efficient comniissariat, as it marched towards 
Telingana. Prataparudradeva tried to resist the invaders by 
shutting himself up in the strong fort of Warangal. Rut the fort 
was besieged with sucli vigour that, b(‘ing reduced to extremities, 
the Kakatiya ruler had to open negotiations for peace in March, 
1310. He surrendered to Kafur a hundred elephants, seven tliousand 
horses, and large quantities of jewels and coined money and agreed 
to send tribute annually to Dellii. Kafur then returned to Dellii 
through Devagiri, Dhar and dliriiu with an immense booty, carried, 
as Amir Khiisrav MTites, ‘‘on a thousand caineln groaning under 
the ‘weight of treasure’”. 

After these successes, ‘Ala-iid-din soon determined to bring 
under his autliority the kingdoms in the far south, renown(;d for the 
enormous wealth of their templc'S. On the 18th November, 1310, 
a large army under the command of Malik Naib and Khwaja 
Haji marched from Delhi against tlie kingdom of the Hoysalas, 
and passing by way of Devagiri roa-cdied Dorasamudra. The 
Hoysala king, V'ira Ballfda Ill, was taken by surprise in the first 
attack on liis capital. Taking into consideration the ovcTwlielming 
strength of the invaders, he submitted to them and surrendered 
all his treasures. The victors further cajjtured tliirty-six elephants 
and plundered a vast quantity of gold, silver, jewels and pearls 
from the Icmphvs. Malik Naib despatched to Delhi all the captured 
property and also a Hoysala J’rinco. The Prince returned to 
Dorasamudra on the (ith May, 1313, amidst iJie great n^joicings of the 
people there. But the Hoysalas became va-ssalsof the Delhi Sultan. 

After twelve days’ stay in the city of Dorasamudra, Malik 
Naib turned his attention towards the country of Ma'bar, extending 
over nearly the wdiole of the Coromandel Coast and along the 
western coast from Quilon to Cape Comorin. TJio Pandyas then 
ruled over this territory. A fratricidal w'ar betw'oen hundara 
Papdya, a legitimate son of the Papdya ruler, Kulasokhara, and 
Vira’Paiiidya, his illegitimate but favourite son, gave an opportunity 
to Malik Naib for his meditated invasion of Ma'bar. Sundara 
Paijidya, enraged at his father’s partiality for Vira Paijdya, who had 
been nominated as his successor, murdered the king towards the end 
of May, 1310, and seized the crown for himself. But he was defeated 
in an engagement with his brother about the month of November 
of the same year, and thus, hard pressed, sought Muslim help. 
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Malik Naib marched to the Deccan at the head of a large army. 
On the 14th April, 1311, he reached Madura, the capital of the 
Pandyas, which he found empty, for, on hearing of his advance, 
Vira Fafldya had left the city ‘^with the Ranis”. But he sacked the 
city and captured an immense booty, which, according to Amir 
Khusrav, consisted of five hundred and twelve elephants, five 
thousand horses and five hundred maunds of jewels of various 
kinds, such as diamonds, pearls, emeralds and rubies. If Amir 
Khusrav is to be believed, Malik Naib advanced as far as Rames- 
waram. He returned to Delhi on the 18lh October, 1311, carrying 
with him vast booty consisting of G12 elephants, 20,000 horses, 
06,000 maunds of gold, and some boxes of jewels and pearls. Thus 
the country of Ma bar came under the control of the imperialists” 
and remained a dependency of the Delhi Sultanate till the early 
part of Muh.amniad lughiuq’s reign.^ In 1312 Sankaradeva, son 
of Rainchandradeva, withheld the tribute promised by his father 
to the Delhi Sultan and tried to regain liis independenec. At this, 
Malik Naib again marched from Dellii, and defeated and killed 
Sankaradeva. Thus the whole of Soiitliern India had to acknowledge 
the sway of the Dellii Sultan. 

But the raids of Malik Niiil), associated with the sack of cities, 
the slaughter of the people, and the plunder of temples, “made 
an immense impression” on the indigenous inhabitants of South 
India.’ They had no other course but to submit, for the time 
being, to the mighty forces of the invader, but they must have 
harboured a feeling of discontent in their hearts, which ultimately 
found expression in the rise of Vijayanagar as its politi(!aI fruit. 

' In bis conception of sovereignty, ‘Ala-ud-din departed from the 
ideas of his predecessors. He had the courage to challenge for 
the first time the pre-eminence of the orthodox church in matters 
of State, and declare that he could act without the guidance of 
the Ulemas for the political interests of his Government. Thus 
he spoke to Qazi Mughis-ud-din of Biyana, who often visited his 
court and was an advocate of ecclesiastical supremacy: “To 
prevent rebellion, in which thousands perish, I issue such orders 
as I conceive to bo for the good of the State, and the benefit of the 
people. Men are heedless, disrespectful, and disobey my com¬ 
mands ; I am then compelled to be severe to bring them into 
obedience. I do not know whether this is lawful or unlawful; 
whatever I think to be for the good of the State, or suitable for the 

* This is known from Ibn Batutah and some coins. J.B.A.S.. 1909. 
pp. 669-70. 

’Sewell, BiM. Inf., etc., p. 177. 
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emergency, that I decree. ” It would be, however, wrong to surmise 
from this outlook of ‘Ala-iid-din tliat he disregarded the religion 
of Islam. Outside India, he was known “as a groat defender of 
Islam”. In India, there was a difference of ojiinion on this point. 
While the supporters of cloricaliMii like Rami and his followers 
“emphasise his disregard of religion*’, Amir Khusrav, who was a 
man of culture and a slircwd observer of things, (^.m.sidored him 
to be a supporter of Islam. ‘Ala-ud-din hiMi.self .said to the Qazi: 
“Although 1 have not studied the Seienci* (*r the Rook, I am a 
Mussalman of a Mussulman slock.*’ The in.scriptions on ‘Ala-ud- 
din’s monuments also show that lie had not lust faith in Islam. 

‘Alu-ud-din acted according t(^ iiis conviction, and followed a 
policy of “thorough”, calculated to help the cstabli.shinent of 
a strong Gaveniinent at tlic ccnirc. 'i'he rclxdlion of Akat Khan, 
the revolt of the Sultan's sister's .sons, Amir 'Umar and Mangu 
Khan, in Badaun and Oudh, the coiisjaracy of ifaji Mania and 
the plots of the “New Mus.salmans", ail of wliich were cfTectivcly 
suppressed, led him to bcilieve lliat there wert* some defects in 
the administrative system. Alter consulting his intimate advisers, 
be attributed these to lour (causes; (i) Disregard of the ailairs ol 
the State by the Sultan, (ii) the use of wine, (iii) intimacy and 
alliances among the nobles, which cnabkxl t hem to organise them¬ 
selves for conspiracies, (iv) abundance of money, ‘'which engeiider.s 
evil and strife, and brings forth pride and disloyalty”. 

With a strong determination to st^ainp out these evils and make 
himself secure against rebcllion.s, the Sultan framed a code of 
repressive regulations. He first as.sailcd the in.stitution of private 
property. AH pensions and endowments were apjtropriated to the 
State, and all villages held in proprietary right {milk), in free gift 
{indm) and benevolent endowinents [waqj] were contiseated. “Tlie 
people,” wHtea Bami, “w'ere pros.sed and amerced, money was 
exacted from them on every kind ol pretence. Many were left 
without any money, till at length it came to pass that, excepting 
maliks and amirs, officials, Miiltanis, and bankers, no one posse.s.sed 
even a trifle in cash.” Secondly, the Sultan established an efficient 
body of spies, who were enjoined to report to him everything, 
even the most trivial matters like the go.saip and transactions 
in the markets. “The system of reporting wont to such a length 
that nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest places, and 
if they had anything to say they communicated by signs.” Thirdly, 
the use of spirituous liquor and drugs, and dicing, were strictly 
prohibited. The Sultan himself showed an example by giving up 
drinking, and all his wino vessels were broken to pieces. Fourthly, 
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the Sultan prohibited social gatlierings of the nobles, who could 
not meet without special j)ermi88ion from him. This ordinance 
was so strictly enforced that “feasting and hospitality fell into 
total disuse. Through fear of spies, the nobles kept tlicmselvea 
quiet; they gave no parties and had little communication with 
each other”. 

Some of the other measures adopted by the Sultan were equally 
drastic. Large sections of the people had to pay to the State half 
of their gross produc(3 and heavy pasturage taxes on cattle. The 
Sultan wanted to reduce them to such a state of misery as to 
make it impossible for them to bear arms, to ride on horseback, 
to put on fme clotlios or to enjoy anj’ other luxurj^ of life. Indeed, 
their lot was very hard. None of them “could hold up his head, 
and in tlieir houses no sign of gold or silver, tankas ov jitals, or any 
superfluity was to be seen. . . . Driven b}^ destitution, the wives 
of the khuts and maqaddams went and served for liire in the houses 
of the Mussalmans”. For revenue collection, all hereditary assessors 
and collectors of revenue were made subject to one law, and it 
was enforced with such great rigour by Sharaf Qai, tlie ndib 
wazlr of the Sultan, and his staff, that “men looked upon revenue 
officers as something worse than fever. Clerkship w%'is a great 
crime, ajid no man would give his daugliter to a clerk”. 

‘Ala-ud-din rightly realised that a strong army w’as an indis¬ 
pensable requisite for the sj'stem of government he had been 
trying to build up. But its efficient maintenance required a huge 
expenditure at a time wlien the influx of wealth from the south 
had caused a fall in the value of money and augmented the prices 
of articles. The Sultan flxed the pay of a soldier at 234 tankas^ 
a year and 78 tankas for a man maintaining two horses. He did 
not want to increase the pay of the soldiers as that would have 
caused a heavy strain on the resources of the State and of the 
people, who had already been taxed to the utmost limit of their 
capacity. But to enable the soldiers to live on a moderate paj", he 
issued some edicts regulating the prices of all articles from the 
absolute necessaries of life to things of luxury like slaves, horses, 
arms, silks and stuffs^ and adjusting the laws of supply and demand 


^ The value of a tanka was a little more than that of a rupee. 
* The prices of articles were thus fixed: 


Wheat . . per man 7^ jitals 

Barley . 4 „ 

Eice ill husk . »» ^ » 

Afash . . 5 „ 

Kakhud (pulse) . ,, 5 „ 

Moth . 1 , 3 „ 


Sugar . . per seer jitals 

Drown sugar . „ j- „ 

Butter . . 2^ seers 1 ,, 

Oil of sesamum . 3 „ 1 >■ 

Salt . . . 2} mans 5 
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as well as possible. The land revenue from the Khdlsa villages 
around the capital was to bo realised in kind, and grain was to 
be stored iii the royal granaries in the city of Delhi, so that in 
times of scarcity tlio Sultan could supply (ho markets with his 
own grain. No private hoarding of grain was to be tolerated. The 
markets wore controlled by two oflioers, the Diwdn-i-Iiiijasal and 
the Skaluina-i-Mandi, and a body of spies were entrusted with 
the task of reporting to the Sultan the condition of tbe markets. 
The merchants had to get themselves registered in a State daflar 
and to engage themselves to bring all goods for sale to the Sarai 
‘Adi, an open placd inside the Badaun gate. They had to furnish 
■sufficient securities for their conduct. Severe punishments were 
provided against the violation of the Siiltan’.s regulations. To 
prevent the .sliopkeeptTS from using .short weights, it was ordered 
that the equivalent of the deficiency w^ould bo cut off from their 
flesh. The regulations worked according to the Sultan’s desire so 
long as he lived, and enabled him to maintain a large standing 
army at a cheap cost. Barni remarks that the “unvarying price of 
grain in the markets was looked upon a.s one of the wonders of the 
time”. But he docs not definitely state the effects of these devices 
on the economic condition of the country as a wliole. 

‘Ala-ud-din reached the apex of Ids career by tlie end of the 
year 1312. But the tragedy of his life was at hand, and he began 
henceforth to live by the light of a star that had paled. -As Barni 
puts it: “Success no longer attended him. Fortune proved, as 
usual, fickle, and destiny drew her poniard to destroy him.” His 
excesses had undermined his health, his intellect became dwarfed 
and his judgment defective. He became a mere puppet in the hands 
of his favourite eunuch, Kafur, whom he made the commander of 
his army and vuzir, and indiscreetly removed the old and able 
administrators. Rebellion broke out in .several quarters, and palace- 
intrigues supervened due to the machin.ations ot Kafur, who 
caused the Sultan’s wife and son to be alienated from him. The 
attack of dropsy, from which the Sultan had been suffering for 
some time, proved fatal. Ho expired on the 2nd January, a.d. 1316, 
at the height of his troubles and was buried in a tomb in front of 
the Jami-'Masjid, Delhi. According to some, “the infamous Alalik 
KSfur helped his disease to a fatal end”. 

‘Al5-ud-din was a self-willed ruler, whose ambition knew no 

Thomas, Chronidea of the Paihan Kings, etc., p. 160; Elliot, Vol. HI, 
p. 192. A iital (ooppor coin) was i of a silver tanha of 176 grains and corres¬ 
ponded in value to Ij- farthing. One Delhi man equal to 29.8 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois and 40 sects made a man. Thoma.s, Chronicles, etc, pp. 160-t. 
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bounds and brooked no restraint, and whose methods were im- 
scrupulous. “He shed more innocent blood,” writes Bami, “than 
ever Pharaoh was guilty of.”i The tragic end of Jalal-ud-din 
Firuz, the treatment meted out to the deceased Sultan’s relatives, 
the severe measures against the “New Mussulmans”, not excepting 
even women and children, are clear proofs of the SultSn’s harsh 
nature. Extremely suspicious and jealous, he was sometimes 
ungrateful even to those from whom he had received most valuable 
services. Thus on being established on the throne, he deprived 
many of those nobles who had helped his cause of their wealth 
and establishments, threw them into prison, ind caused some of 
them to be blinded and killed. The remarkable bravery of the 
Sultan’s own general Zafar Khan excited his jealousy, and when he 
was killed by the. Mongols, his master was satisfied that he “had 
been got rid of without disgrace”. Barni writes that ‘Ala-ud-din 
had “no acquaintance with learningbut, according to Ferishta, 
he learnt the art of reading Persian after his accession. 

There flourished during the reign of this Sultan eminent scholars 
and poets like Amir Khusrav and Hasan. The Sultan was fond 
of architecture. Several forts were built by his orders, the most 
important of these being the circular ‘Alai Fort or Koshak-i-Siri, 
the walls of which were made of stone, brick and lime and which 
had seven gates.^ “All the mosques,” writes Amir Khusrav, 
“which lay in ruins were built anew by a profuse scattering of 
silver.” In 1311 ‘Ala-ud-din undertook the extension of the Quth 
Mosque and the construction of a new Minar (tower) in the court¬ 
yard of the mosque of twice the size of the old Qtdb Minar. The 
building of the new Minar could not be completed in his life¬ 
time owing to the troubles during his last days. In 1311 he also 
caused a large gate to be built for this mosque of red sand¬ 
stone and marble, with smaller gates on four sides of the large 
gate. 

‘Ala-ud-din is, however, known to history for his imperialistic 
activities. He was a brave and able soldier, and the military 
exploits of his reign were almost uniformly crowned with success. 
He carried the militaristic ideal of Balban to its logical con¬ 
clusion. As an administrator also, he showed remarkable vigour 
in the early part of his reign. To him belongs the credit of govern¬ 
ing the State for the first time independent of the authority and 

»Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 156. 

•Barni, Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 183. 

• This fort was built in A.t>. 1303. Sher Shah pulled down the fort of Siri 
and built a new city near Old Delhi. The site of the fort of Siri is now marked 
by a village named Shahbad. Asdr us-Sanadidt by Sir Syed Ahmad Khkn. 
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guidance of the priestly hierarchy. He was determined to strengthen 
his government at any cost. 

The foundation of the military monarchy that he tried to build 
up was, however, laid upon sand. His severity enabled him to 
strengthen it apparently, but it generated a feeling of discontent 
in the minds of the suppressed baronage and the humiliated'chiefs, 
who naturally remained waiting for opportunities to regain their 
lost position and power. The great defect of his system was that 
it could not win for itself the ^\illing support and goodwill of the 
governed, w’hich is essential for the Bocurity of any Government. 
Its continuance depended on the strong personality of the man 
who had erected it. As a matter of fact, symptoms of its breakdown 
appeared during the last days of the Sultan and became fully 
manifest, to the utter undoing of his work, within a short time 
after his demise. A just retribution fell upon his family for his 
ungrateful conduct towards his undo, and its power and prestige 
were undermined by one in whom the yultan had reposed ])rofo\ind 
confidence—his own favourite, Malik Kafur. 

3 . Undue Influence of Kafur 

As unscrupulous as his master, Kafur now tried to establish his 
influence as the supreme autbority in the State. On the second 
day after the death of ‘Ala-ud-din, he produced a will of the 
deceased Sultan, which, if authenti(‘, had been secured from him 
through undue pressure, disinheriting Khizr Khan and giving 
the throne to Shihab-ud-din ' Umar, a child of his master, five or 
six years old. The minor son was enthroned, Kafur being his 
regent and the virtual dictator of the State. Goaded on by the 
ambition of seizing the throne, Kafur perpetrated most horrible 
crimes. He caused the older sons of ‘Ala-ud-diii, Khizr Khan and 
Shaxii Khan, to be blinded, and the queen-mother was deprived 
of her wealth and imprisoned. He also kept Mubarak, the third 
son of ‘Ala-ud-din, in confinement in the Hazar Sutun (the palace 
of a thousand pillars) and intended to deprive him of his eyesight. 
The youth, however, managed to escape. Kafur further sought 
to remove all the nobles and slaves who were supporters of the 
Khaljis. But he was soon paid back in his own coin for his atrocities 
by being murdered, after a “criminal rule” of thirty-five days, by 
some attendants of the late Sultan Ala-ud-din. The nobles then 
brought Mubarak out of his confinement and made him the regent 
of his minor brother. But after sixty-four days of regency, Mubarak 
blinded the child in April, 1316, and ascended the throne under 
the title of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 
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4 . Qutb-ud-din Mubarak and Fall of the Khaljis 

Thfi early years of the new ruler’s reign were marked by 
suceeas, and he rescinded the harsher edicts of his father. Political 
prisonora were sot free, some of the lands and endowments confis¬ 
cated by the late Sultan were restored to their original grantees 
and the compulsory tariff i^’as removed. This no doubt gave 
satisfaction to the people, but, as Barni writes, “all fear and awe 
of royal authority disappeared’*. Further, the Sultan soon plunged 
liimself into a life of pleasure, which naturally made him indolent 
to the great prejudice of the interests of the State. His example 
affected the j)eople also. “During (his reign of) four years and four 
months,” writes Rami, “the Sultan attended to nothing but drink¬ 
ing, listening to music, pleasure, and scaliering gifts.” He fell 
completely under the influence of a low-caste [Panodrl) convert 
from Gujarat, whom he styled Khusrav Khan and made the chief 
minister of his kingdom. This favourite shamelessly pandered 
to the low tastes of his master with the ulterior motive of seizing 
the throne for him.self. 

Fortunately for Hindustan, the Mongols made ik) attempt to 
invade it, nor was there any serious disturbanc'e in any quarter, 
during this reign. There broke out only tuo rebellions, one in 
Gujarat and the other in Devagiri (in the Deccan). The Gujarat 
revolt was effectively suppressed by ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and the Sultan’s 
father-in-law', who had received from him the title of Zafar Khan, 
was placed as governor there. The Sultan marched in person at 
the head of a large army against Devagiri. Harapala Deva of 
Devagiri fled aw'ay on the Sultan’s approach, but he was pursued, 
captured, and fla 3 'ed alive. Thus the whole kingdom of the 
Yadavas foil under the control of the Muslims and the Sultan 
appointed Malik Yaklaki governor of Devagiri. He also deputed 
Khusrav KJian to lead an expedition to Telingana, w'hich was attended 
with success. After one year’s stay at Devagiri, where the Sultan 
built a great mosque, he marched back to Delhi. 

These triumphs made Mubarak worse than before. Many members 
of the imperial family were killed. Mubarak made a dejjarture from 
the practice of the preceding Sultans of Delhi by shaking off the 
allegiance to the Khalifat and proclaiming himself “the supreme 
head of the religion of Islam, the Khalifah of the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth”, and assumed the pontifical title of ‘aUWasiq-billdh.^ 

^ Vide ioBoriptions on his coins in 1875, 1880, 1886; Thomas, 

Chronicles, etc., pp. 179-81; Wright, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Vol. II, p. 8 and pp. 43-6. 
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The regime of thie ruler did not, however, last long. Khusrav 
planned his overthrow, but out of excessive infatuation for him 
the Sultan did not listen to the warning of his friends. He soon 
fell a victim to the conspiracy of Khusrav, one of whose Parmlri 
associates stabbed him to death on a night of April, a.o. 1320. 
Such was the end of the dynasty of llie Khaijis after it ha,d ruled 
for about thirty years. 

5 . Usurpation of Khusrav 

Khusrav then ascended the throiu; of IMhi under tiie title 
of Naair-ud-din Khusrav Slulli and distrihiiUHi lionours and 
rewards among hia relatives and Iribcsinen. who had helped him 
in the accom]>]ishment of his design, lie squandered away the 
w'calth of the State in trying to eoueiliate thoso nobles who had 
been forced to acquiesiK^ in his usurpation, lie inaugurated a 
veritable reign of terror liy ninssacring the friends and personal 
attendants of the late Sultan and by putting tlio memhers of his 
family to disgrace. According to I.hirni, Vahiya bin Ahmad Sarliindi 
and 11)11 Batfitali, Khusrav favoured the Hindus, and his brief 
regime of four months and a few’ days was marked by tlie ascend¬ 
ancy of the Hindus. Whatever it might have been, the condiK.t 
of Khusrav was enough to oileixl the ‘Alai nobles, who soon lound 
a leader in Gliazi Malik, the faithful Warden of the Marches. 
Marching from Dipfilpur, (diazi Malik, with the support of all the 
nobles cxcej)t ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, the governor of Multan, who bore 
a personal grudge against him, defeated Kliusrav at Delhi on the 
5th September, 1320. Klnisrav was beheaded and his followers 
were either killed or routed. Though master of the situation, 
Ghazi Malik did not oeeupy the throne at once. Bather, he at first 
made “a deeent profession of reluetanee'b But as no male descend¬ 
ant of ‘A!a-ud-din w-as living, the nobles jiersuaded liiin to accept 
the throne in September, 1320, under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq. It is significant to note that the Muslim nobles, w'ith- 
out manifesting any jealousy towards Ghazi Malik, who had tieen 
equal to them in rank, now wt'lcoined him to the throne of Delhi. 



CHAPTER IV 


TTIK irOTIRK OF TroinXQ AND THE BEGINNING OF DISRUPTION 
I. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq 

The dynasty of Ghuzi Malik may be regarded as an indigenous 
one. His father came to Hindustan in the time of Balkan and 
married a Jat girl of the Punjab. From a humble position, Ghazi 
Malik gradually rose to the highest position in the empire by 
dint of his merit. Wo have already noted how ably he guarded 
the frontiers of the Delhi Empire against Mongol invasions till 
Providence placed him on the throne at an advanced age. 

The choice of Chazj Malik as the ruler of Delhi by the nobles 
was amply justified. The situation on his accession was one of 
difficulty, as the authority of the Delhi Sultanate had ceased to 
command ohedionce in its outlying provinces, and its administrative 
system had disintegrated during the period of confusion following 
the death of ‘Ala-iid-din. But he proved himself equal to the 
occasion. Unlike his predecessors, he possessed strength of char¬ 
acter, largely due to his early training in the school of adversity. 
A devout and god-fearing man, he had a mild and liberal disposition. 
He “made his court more austere than it had ever been except 
probably in the time of Balban”. He acted with moderation and 
wisdom. Amir Khusrav thus praises him: 

“He never did anything that was not replete with wisdom and 
sense. 

He might be said to w^ear a hundred doctors’ hoods under liis 
crown.” 

Soon after his accession, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq set himself to 
the task of restoring administrative order by removing the abuses 
of the preceding regime. The extravagances of Mubarak and 
Khusrav had brought the finances of the State to a deplorable 
condition. Ghiyas-ud-din therefore ordered a strict enquiry to 
be made into all claims and jdgirs. Unlawful grants were confis¬ 
cated to the State. The little unpopularity that he incurred by 
this measure was soon removed by his wise liberality and beneficent 

314 
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measures for the welfare of his subjects. He appointed upright 
governors in the provinces, and considerably lightened the burden 
of revenue by limiting the dues of the State to one-tenth or one- 
eleventh of the gross produce and providing against official rapacity 
and extortion. Agriculture, the main industry of the people in 
this land, received special encouragement. Canals were excavated 
to irrigate the fields, gardens were planted and forts wore built 
to provide shelter for liusbandincn against brigands. But some of 
the regulations of the Sultan Avcrc not marked by the same spirit 
of benevolence. We know from Harni that certain sections of 
the people were to “be taxed so that they might not be blinded 
with wealth, and so become disconlenicd and rebellious; nor, on 
the other hand, be so reduced to j)()vcrty and destitution as to 
be unable to pursue their husbandry”. 

Reforms wore mtroduced in other branches of administration, 
like justice and police, so that order and s(‘eurity prevailed in the 
country. The Sultan devised a system of jK)or-reliel and })atronised 
religious institutions aiid litorarv men; Amir Kliusrav, his poet 
laureate, received from the State a pension of one thousand tankas 
per mensem. The postal system of the country was reorganised 
to facilitate communications and the military departiuoiit was made 
efficient and orderly. 

Ghiyas-ud-din was not uiuiiindfiil of asserting the authority of 
the Sultanate over its different provinces. He pursued the Khalji 
policy of military domination and imj)erialism, a readion against 
which began in fact with the failure of his successor, Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. This is strikingl}' illustrated by what he did in the 
Deccan and Bengal. 

In the Dcccan the Kakatiya ruler Pratiiparudradeva 11 of 
Warangal, who had increased his power during the period of dis¬ 
order following the death of ‘Ala-ud-din, refused to pay the stipu¬ 
lated tribute to the Delhi Government. So Ghiyas-ud-din sent, 
in the second year of his reign^ an expedition against Warangal 
under his eldest son and heir-apparent, Fakhr-ud-din Muhammad 
Jauna Khan. The invaders besieged the mud fort of Warangal, 
which was, however, defended by the Hindus w'ith strong determin¬ 
ation and courage. Owing to intrigues^ and the outbreak of pestilence 

1 According to BarnI and Yahiya bin Ahmad, who have been followed by 
later Muslizn writers like Nizam-ud-diii Ahmad, BadaunI and Forishta, these 
intrigues were due to some traitors in the army. But Ibn Batutah (Vol. Ill 
pp. 208-10) writes that the Crown Prince Jauna, who intended to seize the 
throne, was responsible for these. Thomas {Chronicles, etc., p. 108) and 
Sir Wolseley Haig {J.Ii.A,S., 1922, pp. 231-7) accept the opinion of Ibn 
Batutah, but Dr. Ishwari Prasad {History of Qaraunah Turks, pp. 30-2) has 
pointed out the unsoundness of the latter view. 
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in the army, Prince Jauna had to return to Delhi without efifeoting 
anything. But again, four months after Jauna’s return to Delhi, 
the Sultan sent a second expedition a.gain.st Warangal under the 
same prince. The second attempt met with suceos.s. After a 
desperate fight the Kakatiya ruler surrendered, with his family 
and nobles, to the enemy. Prince Jauna sent him to Delhi and 
subjugated the whole country of the Kakatiyas, Warangal being 
renamed as Sultanpur. The Kakatiya kingdom, though not 
formally annexed by the Delhi Sultan, soon lost its former power 
and glory. 

A civil war in Bengal among the sons of Shams-ud-din Firuz 
Shah, who died in a.d. 1318, led (ihiyas-ud-din Tughluq to inter- 
vene in the affairs of that province. Among the five sons of Shams- 
ud-din Firuz Shah, Ghiyas-iid-din Bahadur, who had ruled inde¬ 
pendently in Eastern Bengal with Sonargaon as his capital since 
1310, Shihab-ud-din BughraShah, who had succeeded his father on 
the throne of Bengal with his capital at I^akhnauti, and Nasir-ud- 
din, contested for supremaey in Bengal. In 1319 Ghiyas-ud-din 
Bahadur defeated Shihab-ud-din Bughra Shah and seized the 
throne of Bengal, which was also coveted by Nasir-ud-din, who 
thereujion appealed to the Delhi Sultan for help. The Sultan 
availed him.sclf of thus opj)ortunity to bring under his effective 
control the distant province of Bengal, the allegiance of which 
to the Delhi Sultanate was alwxiys loose. He marched towards 
Jjakhnauti in a.d. 1324, cajetured Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur, who w'as 
sent as a prisoner to Delhi, and placed Nasir-ud-din on the throne 
of Western Bengal as a vassal ruler. Eastern Bengal was also 
made a province of the Delhi Sultanate. On his way back to Delhi, 
Ghiyas-ud-din reduced to submission the Raja of Tirhut, which 
became henceforth a fief of the Delhi Sultanate. 

But the days of Ghiyas-ud-din were numbered. On returning 
from Bengal he died in February-March, 1325, from the collapse 
of a wooden striioture which his son, Jauna, had built at Afghan- 
pur, at a distance of five or six miles from Tughluqabad, the 
fortress-city founded by Ghiyas-ud-din near Delhi. He w’as interred 
in the tomb w'hich ho had built for himself at Tughluqabad. There 
are two accounts about the Sultan’s death. Bami attributes the 
ooUapse of the structure to a orash caused by lightning striking it; and 
Yayiha bin Ahmad Sarhindi also writes that the structure gave way 
“ by divine preordination But according to Ibn Batutah, the death 
of the Sultan was due to a premeditated conspiracy of his son, who 
got the pavilion so constructed by the royal architect {Mir ‘Imurd), 
Ahmad, son of Ayaz, that it would eoUapse on being touched by 
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elephants. Some Inter Amtcrs like Abnl Fazl, NizJm-iid-din Ahmad 
and Badauni suspect such a conspiracy, and most of the modern 
writers consider the evidence of Jbn Batutah’s statement to be 
conclusive; as his informant, Shaikli Bukn-ud-din, was in the pavilion 
on the occasion of tlie Sultan’s tragic death. Barni’s account is 
evidently partial, and his retic^cncc is due to Ids desire not to dis¬ 
please Firuz Tughluq, ^^'iu) had a great rc'gnrd for .Jauna and 
d\iriiig whose reign lie wTotc his work. 


2 . Muhammad bin Tughluq 

Prince Jauna declared himself as the Siiltan three diiys after 
Ids father's death in February-Marcli, 1325, under the title of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. h'urty days lat('r he ]»ro(‘('cd<‘d to Delhi 
and ascended the throne without: any o})f)(Jsition in the old ])ala(*e of 
the Sultans, amidst a profuse display of pageantry. Like ‘Ala-ud- 
din, he lavishly distributed gold and silver coins uniong the 
populace and titles among the nobles. 

For studying the history of Miihaminad bin Tughhuj's reign w'e 
have besides the admirable history of a contemj)orary ofhciaJ, /ia-ud- 
din Barni, w'ho wrote his work in the time of the Sultan s successor, 
Firuz Shah, several other Persian works of his near contempor¬ 
aries like the Ta'rlkh-i-Flruz Shdhi by Shams-i-Siraj Afif, the 
Fatuhdt-i-Ftruz Shdhi, an aulobiograpliical memoir of Sultan 
Firuz Sbah, the M'uiish.dt-i-Mdhru of ‘Ain-uI-Mulk Miiltani, the 
Tughluqndrnah of Amir Khusrav, and the 'J'arlhh4-A!v()drak 
Shdhi of Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhiiidi, a comparatively late work, 
which contains much supplementary inf«.>riuation. Ihc work of 
the African traveller, Ibn Batutah, is also of great iinj)ortancc for 
the history of this period. He came to India in September, a.d. 1333, 
and was hospitably received by the Delhi Sultan, who appointed 
him Chief Qazi of Delhi, which office he continued to hold till he 
was sent as the Sultan’s ambassador to China in July, A. I). 1342. 
His account bears on the whole the stamp of irnjtartiality and is 
remarkable for profuseness of details. The coins of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq are also of informative value. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq is ind eed an extra^dinar s personality, 
and to '^etOT- mif ie liis place in historj^ is a difficu^ta^. Was he 
a genius or a lunatic? An idealist or a visionary?^ bloodthirsty 
tyrant or a benevolent king ? A heretic or a devout Mussalman ? 
/^here is no doubt that he was one of the most learned and aocomp- 
lished scholars of his time, for which he has been duly praised by 
Bami and others. End owed wi^ a keen intellect, a wonde H^ 
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memory and a brilliant capacity of assimil^in^.kn£wledge, he was 
iX^roficient in diil’erent branches of learning like logic, philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy and the physical sciences. A perfect 
master of composition and style, he was a brilliant calligraphist. 
He had a vast knowledge of Persian i)oetry and quoted Persian 
verses in his letters. The seieiKJc of medicine was not unknown -to 
him. He was also skilled in dialectics, and s ch ola rs^ thought 
twiee before opening any discussTon with him on a subject in 
which he was W(dl versed. An cxperiencwl general, he won many 
victories and lo st fe w camjtuign s. 

In his private life the Snilan wns free from the prevailing vices 
of tlio age, and his liabits were simf^e. Possessed of remarkable 
humility and generosity, lie was lavish in distributing gifts and 
presents. Ibii Hafutali, wiio ha:; characteHsed liim ^ ^~Tbe mos t 
hu mble of men and one who is most inclined towards doing w^t is 
writes that “the most prominent oThis qualities 
is gciiierosify Writers like Ihirni, Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi, and, 
on their authority, Padauni, Nizain-ud-din Ahmad, and Ferishta, 
have WToiigly charged the Sultan with irreligioiisnoss and the 
slaughter of jnous and learmnl men, scribes and soldiers. 3 bn Ikitutah 
asserts that “he hdlovis the principles of religion with devoutnoss 
and performs the prayers himself and punishes those who neglect 
them”. This is corroborated by tur> other contemporary writers, 
Shiliab>nd-din Ahmad niid ]iadi-i-('liach, and even Ferislita has to 
admit it. Muhnimnad bin Tiigltinq's cliief offence was tliat, })robably 
inspired by the cxam]ile of the Khaljis. “he ignored tlie canon Iawd> 
as ex})ounded by learned Do(dors and based his political conduct 
on his own exjeerieme of tlie world. 

But the Sultan lacked practir-ai. judgment and common sense, 
and, rather obsessed with^his theoretica] knowledge, indulged_in 
lofty theories and vi8ionary_projects. His schemes, thou gh_ s ound 
in theory, and sometimes sho'^ng^Jlashes of politioaimsight, 
proved 'IS be impracticable in actual opefSttbn” ahH^^uTtimately 
'brought disaster on his kingdom. Thm_waa,due to certain^grave 
defects i n his .c liaracfer. Hasty and hot-tempered, he must hav^ 
hi8~o^ way amJ^'ould brool 5 _jKiLj 2 pii)ositio^^ sense 

of the failure of his policy made him~^arge the people with 
perversity and eulianceti hia severity. Foiled in his ams, the Sultan 
lost the eq uilibrium of his mind. “ Embarrassme ift follow ed 
embarrassment, and confusion became worse confounde d.” In 
course of a talk with Kami, he exclaimed: “I visit them (the 
people) with chastisement upon the suspicion or presumption of 
their rebellious and treacherous designs, and I punish the most 
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trifling act of contumacy with death. This 1 will do until I die, 
or until the people act honestly, and give up rebellion and con¬ 
tumacy. I have no such waztr as will make rules to ob'iato my 
shedding blood. 1 punish the i)eoi)]e because tlicy have all at once 
become my enemies and ojtponcnt.s. 1 luuc dis})enBed groat wealth 
among them, but they hfive not become friendly and loyal.” 

These measures of the Sultan, as comj>arod with his brighter 
qualities, have? led some later writers to describe him as ”a inUture 
of opposi tes.''. But others again have ])uin1od out that he was 
not really an “amazing com]H')Ui)d of eontrndictions" and that the 
jpharges of ‘■blood-thirstiness and madness ’ wow wrongly brought 
against him by the members ol’ the cierieal j>arty, wlio always 
Jthw’arted him in his policy. The Sultan's defects might have been 
exaggerated, but it (cannot, be denied that lie was dcivoid of the 
^^een insight of a statesman and thus could iK)t adapt his policy 
to the sentiments of the ])eo])le. His tiaring innovations were not 
welcome, as these entailed great hardshijxs. He was, in short, 
a poor judge of human nature, who tailed to realise that administra- 
^tivc reforms, however bencticial these may bo, eannoi be easily 
imposed on the j)eoj)ic ngnin.st tlieir will and that repression gener¬ 
ally bn^eds discontent if the vital int.(T(vsts of the {>eo}ik‘ are aflected. 
Thus, as Mr. Staiilev Lane- Hoole observes, ‘‘ with the best intentions, 
excellent ideas, but no balance or patience, no sense of j)roportioiJ, 
Muhammad Tuglilak (nr) was a transcendimt failure". 

Like Philip II of Spain, Muhammad bin Tnghluq set liimself 
assiduously to looking info the details ot administratifin trom the 
beginning of Ins reign. He first orden^d the eoinpilation of a 
register of the land revenue on the model of the rtigister already 
kept, and the revenue department then worked smoothly. But 
soon he tried an ill-udviscd financial experiment in the Doab, the 
rich and fertile plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. He 
enhanced the rate of taxation and revived and created some 
additional abwdbs (cesses). It is not possible to determine accur¬ 
ately the actual amount of additional assessment, owing to dis¬ 
crepancies and vagueness in the accounts of contemporary and 
later Muslim writers.^ Some modem writer^aii gg os t thfi . t t i he . 
enhancement was not “ funda mftn ta Jly ---a3L PQg6ji . vc _^ 
exceed the ma_xi^;;mo_of 50 per cent that it ha d reac hed un9er 

1 Barni (Ta'rikh’i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. IncJ., p. 473) writes ten or twenty 
times more, which is wrongly translated by Elliot (Vol, III, ly. 182--3) fts 
10 or 6 p.c. According to Ta^ikh-i-Mubdrak Shdhl (p. 103), the mcr^ent 
was twontyfold and to this was added ghari (houw-tax) and the efuxraM 
(pasture tax). Badavlnl (Ranking, Vol. I, p. 305) writes that the taxes were 
doubled. 
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J'Ala-ud'din. They also hold that the Sultan’s object in levying 
extra taxes on the people of the Doab was not “intended to be 
both a punitive measure (against the refractory inhabitants of 
the Doab) and a means of replenishing the treasury”, as Badauni 
and, in modern times, Sir Wolaeley Haig have suggested, but to 
“increase his military resources and to organise the administration 
on an efficient basis”. Whatever it might have been, there is no 
doubt that the measure entailed great miseries on_.thfi^people^of 
the Doab, who had already been feolilig the burdeii.ofJaeav.y^ taxa - 
tion since the time'of the KhaJiis* especially because it, was intro- 
duced*^at a very inopportune moment when a terrible famine 
visited the land, The State did not relax its demands in view of 


the famine^ but its officers exacted taxes ■with rigour; and it also 
took no immediate steps to mitigate the hardships of _t,hc toilin g 
peasantry. The Sultan’s relief measures, like advancing loans to 
the agriculturists, sinking W'ells ancT “bringing the uncultivated 
lands under the plough by nieans of direct slate management and 
financial suppoil”, came too late. Agricidture suffered terribly 
and the impoverished j)casantry of the Doab left th^, jmldii^fs 
and shifted^to otT)§^_p]acks." In great fury, the ^Itan adopted 
severe reprisals to bring back the reluctant ry<Dts to their work, 
which produced disastrous consequences forJhiTliouse of^Tughluq. 

iJjfdfiammad bin Tugliluq’s decision to transfer the capital in 1327^ 
mom Delhi to Devagiri, renamed by him Daulatabad, was another 


ill-calculatcd step, which ultimately caused imme^ise suffering to 
the people. This })rojcct of the Sultan vas not, as some modern 
writers have suggested, a vild c^jcrinicnt tried with the_pbjeet 
of wreaking vengeance on the people of DclJu, but the idea behind 
it was originally sound. The new capital occupied a central and 
strategic ^t^figii. "The kingdom then enibraceff'v’itliinlts s^ere 
the Doab, the plainapf the Punjab and Lahore with the territories 
extending from the Indus to the coast of Gjajarat in the north, 
the whole province of Bengal in the east, the kingdoms of Malwa, 


Mahoba, Ujjain and Dhar in the central region, and Deccan, 
which had been recently added to it. Such a kingdom de mand ed 
clos^^tentiqn^ from the Julian. Bami writes: “This place held a. 
centr^sltuai^on; Delhi, Guj^at, Lakhnauti, Satga^f Sonargaon, 
TeTaHg,~lKa‘bar, Dorasamudra, and Kampila were about equidistant 
from thence, there being but a slight diflferenco in the distances.” 
Further, the new capital was safe from Mongol invasions, which 


^ This date has been established by Dr. Ishwari Prasad [History of the 
Qarai&xah Vwrks, pp. 82-3) on a comparison of contemporary accoimte and 
study of coins. 
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con^jitly threined the old_pzie. The Sultan also did his best 
to make the new’ capital a suitable abode for his officers, and the 
people, by providing it witii beautiful buildings, the splendour 
of wffiich has been described % Ibn Batutnh. ‘Abdul Ilainkl 
Lahori. the court historian of Shfib Jahan's reign, and tlio Eurojjcan 
travellers of the seventeenth century. All facilities were })rovi(ic'd 
for the intending immigrants. A .spacious road was eoustriicted 
for their convenience, shady trees being phuxtetT on both sides of 
it and a regular post being established between T)ellii and Daulat- 
abad. Even Barni writes that the Sultan “was bo\inteous in bis 
liberality and favours to tlu; ciuigrnnls, bolb on their journey and 
on their arrival”. In all this, the Sultan acted reasonably. — 

Jbit when the pcojde of Delhi, out of seiilinient, demurred at 
leaving their owui homes wliicli. were associated witli luemories of 
the past, the Sultan’s harsh teni])er got the bett-cr of bis good 
sense, and be ordered all the people of Delhi to proceed e?i inasse 
to Daulatabad wifirthoir bf'longings. We iK'cd not believe in tlio 
unw’affTlnled statement of Ibn Batutah that a blind man was 
dragged from Delhi to Daulatrilmd and that a bed-rklden erijtjile was 
projected there by a_ballista. ^’or sliould we literally accept the 
hyperbolic statement of Barni that “not a cal or a dog was left 
f'among the buildings of the city (of Delhi), in its ytalaces or in its 
suburbs”. Such forms of expression were common among the 
medieval wTiters of India. Complete destruction or evacuation ol 
the city is unthinkable. I^ut the sufTerhigs of the peojile of D^ii 
were irntroubfcdly considerable in a long journey ot 7(K) miles. 
^_3Vo^n out with fatigue, many of them died on tlie way, aiid many 
who reached Daulatabad followed suit in utter dos|)air and agony 
like exiles in a strange land- iSuoh were the disastrous results of 
the Sultij^s miscalculated plan. “ Daiilata^d,” remarks Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole’'“aptly7‘^vvas a monument of misdirected 
energy.” 

llie Sultan, having at last recognised the folly and iniquity of 
I his policj^, reshifted the court to Delhi and ordenKi a return march 
of the people. But very few survived to return, and Delhi had 
lost its former prosperity and grandeuj;^ which could not be restored 
until long after, though the Sultan brought learned men and 
gentlemen, tradesmen and landowmqrs, into the city (of Delhi) 
from certain towns in his territory, and made, them reside there , 
Ibn Batutah found Delhi in a.d. 1334 deserted in some places and 
bearing the marks of ruin. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq tried important monetary experiments. 
^Edward Thomas has described him as “a Pri nce of Moneyer s” 
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and writes that “one of the earliest acts of his reign was to remodel 
the coinage, to readjust its divisions to the altered values of the 
precious metals, and to originate new and more exact representa¬ 
tives of the subordinate circulation”. A new gold piece, called the 
^Dindr by Ibn Hntutah, weighing 200 grains, was issued by him. 
He also revived tJie Adnli, equivalent in weight to 140 grains of 
silver, in place of the old gold and silver coins weighing 175 grains. 
This change was probably due to a “fall in the relative value of 
gold to silver, the imperial treasury having Seen^repTehi shedT )y 
larg(^ q'uantifies of\h(‘ former metal as a res\ilt of the campaigns 
of the Deccan”, 

But the most daring of his experiments v as the issue of a token 
currency in eopp^er coins between .a.p. 1329 and 1330 for which 
tliere liad been examples before him in China and Persia. Tov'ards 
the close of the thirteenth cenlury, Kubim Ivham the Mongol 
Kmperor of Cliina, introduced a jinper currency in Cliina, and Gai 
Khatu, the ruler of Persia, tried it in a.d. 1294. Muhammad bin 
Tughluq also issued a decree proclaiming that in all transactions 
copper tokens shpidd^piLSS as legal tendc'-r like gold and silver, coins. 
The motives of the Sultan behind this measure wer e to replenish 
his exhausted ex<'hequer and find increased resources 'for his 
plans of conqiicst and administration. So he cannot be accused 
of any device or design to'd^aud the poopXe^ 


This “carefully organiseiiuinaimro”, however, failed, owing chiedy 
to t:wo causes. Firstly, it was far in,advance of the time and the 
people could not grasp its real significance. Secondly, the Sultan 
did hot make tlu? issue of the copper coins a mpnqpc)lX_2f the 
State, and failed to take proper precautions against forgery. As 
Thomas writes, “there vas no special machinery to mark the 
difference of the fabric of the Royal Mint and the handiwork of 
‘the moderately skilled artisan. IJnlike the precautions taken to 
prevent the imitation of Chinese ])aper notes, there was positively 
no check upon the authenticity of the copper tokens, and no limit 
to the power of production of the masses at large”. The result 
was that large numbers pf counterfeit coins obtained circulation. 
We are told by Barni that “the promulgation of this ed,ict,Hinied 
the house of every Hindu iqto a mint,, and the Hindus of the various 
provinces coined krorcs ancTl^s of jco pper c oins.- With these they 
paid their tribute, and with these they purchased horses, arms 
and fine things of all kinds. The rate, the village headmen”and land- 
owners, grew rich and strong upon these copper coins, but the 
State was impoverished. ... In those places w^here fear of the 
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of (the copper) t^hu. Every goldsmith struck copj)cr coins in 
his own workshop, and the treasury was filled vith these copper 
coins. So low did they fall that they^were not valued more than 
pebbles or T)otsheyds. The old coin, from its great s<'arciiy. rose 
four*fold and five-fold iu vuJiuF’. Trade and industries vere in 
consequence severely affectcHl, and confusion reigned supreme. Tlie 
Sultan rceoghised his error and repealed Ids edict about fouFyears 
after theintroduclion of tlie currency, lit' jiaid jor every copper win 
brouglit to the treasury at its face value in gcild and silver coins, and 
the public funds were thus sacriticed witlioui any corresponding 
bcnctit to t he Stat^. So many copper coins were hrt)nght to l)clhi 
that hca))s of lliem were accumulated at Tughluqnbrid. nhich could 
be seen a century later in the reign of Mubarak Shiili II. 

The Delhi Sultanate nas not absolutt'ly I'n^t' from external danger 
during this reign. In a.d. 132S-]32!t tlie (diaglifilai chief,'Tar- 
mashirin Khan, of Transoxiatia in\adcd Jiidia. Ht* ravagt'd the 
plains of tljo Punjab and rEnlicd tht* outskirts of Delhi. Tlie 
(rliange of the ca]iital tnmi Dellii, and probably’ the weak dtdence 
of the north-wes t fr ontier by the Delhi rulera, gav(‘ him ih(' oppor¬ 
tunity for this ambitious design. .According to A'aliiya bin .Ahmad 
and Kadaiini, Aluhanirnad bin Tiigldin] defeated !din and drove him 
out of the country, while Ecrishta writes tliat tin* Sultan jxnight 
him off by paying largo [iresents in gold and j(‘U('ls, wliich he 
describes “as the price of the kingdom'’. Be that as it may, “the 
invasion was no more than a- rah], and Tanmlsliirln disappeared 
as suddenly as he had come”. 

Like ‘Ala-ud-dnf Muhammad bin Tuglihnj eherislH'd extnivagajjt 
visions of universal conquest. Encouraged by some KliuraHanI 
nobles) "whd'Ka'd’cbine to the Sultrm’s court, being tempted by his 
lavish generosity, and had their selHsh motives to ser\e, the latter 
formed, during the early years ol his reign, tlie ambitious design 
of conquering Khurasan and Irak and mobilised aMiuge^rmy for 
this purpose. Barni writes that 370,000 men \v(To~e.rrroi)<td in ifie 
Diwdn4~'arz or muster-master's office and wore i»aid by the 8 tat,(i 
for one full year. It is indeed true that Khimasan__was then in a 
state of disorder under its profligate monarch Al^Siiid, wliieh 
might be taken advantage of by any external enemy. Jiut its 
conquest was certa inly an imp ossible t!agk_oji the S ultan 

ofJ)elhi, whoso authority could hardly he regarded as bcTng'esta^- 
lished on a secure basis Jhrpii^hout his ow7i_km^^^ especially 
in the peccan. Tfhero were also geographical and tranyiort diffi¬ 
culties ofno insig^cant,nature. To mobilise a largo army through 
the passes of thoB^dukush or the Himalaya s, an d arrang^for its 
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provisions in distant lands, were tasks of giga ntic magnitude. 
It is also worth 3 ' of consideration how far it was possible foFthe 
Delhi soldiers, who had so long gained successes against the weak 
/and divided Indian powers, to measure ihcir strength successfully 
• with the hardy hordes of Central Asia. I’urther, Tarmashirin Khan 
the Chaghatai chief, and the Sultan of Egyjit, both of whom coveted 
the eastern and western frontiers of the distracted Persian Empire, 
were insincere allies of the Delhi Sultan, more determined to serve 
their own interests than help him in his projected invasion. Thus 
the Delhi Sultan’s “scheme was impolitic..jnJ,ho hjghestrd<^ree’’ 
from over^^ point of view. "Tt had to be abandoned, probably for 
lack of nmne\n Rarni wTite.s: “The coveted countries w^tu-e not 
acquired_^^ . and his treasure, which is thelrue source^iipHtieal 
j) 0 wcr, wns^jyfpended.” * 

Muhammad bin Tughluq never entertained the fantastic idea of 
conquering Ti^t and China. But BarnT, a contemporary officer, 
and Ibn Batutah clearly refer to his design of “capUiring the 
mountain of Karu-jal . . . which lies between the territories of 
Hind (India) and those of China’’. Evidently the expedition was 
directed aga,inst some refractory tribes in the Kumaun-Garhwal 
region with the object of bringings them under the controT of the 
Delhi Sultan. A large army w'as sent from Delhi in the year 
1337-1338 under the command of an able general. 

But after an initial success, the Delhi troops suffered terribly 
owing to geographical difficulties, setting in of the rains, and lack 
of provision.s. Onl}^ a few' of them (ten according to Barni, three 
according to Ibn Batutah) survived to relate the story of the tragic 
fate of the expedition. Its immediate objective was, however, 
gained, as the hillmen came to terms and agreed to pay tribute 
fo the Delhi Sultan. 

But the cumulatiye^efieet of all the fantastic projects of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq proved disastrous for him. They caused 
immense miseries tq_^hej)eqBle oTTdsTin^m, who were afflicted 
at the same time by the ravages of famine, and finally cxhausteil 
their p^ence. Popular disc ontent f ound expression in open re volts 
against the Sultan s au thority , and his whole reign was distracted 
by repeated r'chellionsr wMch increased the severity of his temper, 
undermined his prestige and authority, and accelerated the dis- 
tnemberznent oj his vast empire, 

The two early rebellions were put down with comparative ease, 
and the insurgents were given exempja iy punishm ents. Baha-ud-din 
Gurshasp, sister s son to Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq and so first cousin to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, who held the fief ofSagar, situated about 
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ten miles nortli of Shoriijmr in Hie Docean, refused to reeoeniso the 
Sultims authority and rebelled against him in a.n. 132(i or ]327. 
But Tie was captured by tlie imperialists, and sent to Jlelhi. He 
was Hayed alive there, his dead body was paraded round the 
city, and his execution Mtis proclaimed by way of warning to 
others: “Thus shall all traitors to their king perish.” A more 
serious rebellion, which broke out in the next year, was that 
of Bahram Aiba, surnamod Kishlu Khun, who held the tiefs of 
Uch, Sind and Multan. Muhammad bin Ttighluq, who was then at 
Devagiri, marched to Multan by way of Delhi and inflieted a 
crushing defeat on the rebel in a fight in the plain of Abuhar.' 
The Suit,an was inclined to order a general niassaere of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Multan, but was restrained from doing .so by the saint 
Rukn-ud-din. Bahram was eajitured and beheaihsl and his head 
was hung up in the gat.e of the city of Multan by wav of warning 
to persons of rebellious disjiosition. 

But the .suppression of these two rebelHons did not in any way 
strengt^n the Sultan's po.sition. Rather, from A.ii. 1335, his 
fortunes began to^wmie and Ids .authority to be iq^enly delied by 
Hindu chiefs and Muslim governors of provinces, who were even 
emboldened to assert their independence. Taking advantage of the 
Sultan's engagements in Northern In^a, Jalal-ud-din Ahsari Shill), 
governor of Ma'bar, proclaimed himself independent in a.o. 1335“ 
and struck coins in his own name. The Sultan marehi d in person 
against him, but on reaching \Varang^_was forced by an outbreak 
of cholera in his camj) to retreat to Daulatubiid. Thus came Into 
existence the rndeiiendent Muslim kingdom of Madura, which 
existed till a.d. 1377-137S, wIienTf fell befoFe the rising State of 
Vijayanagar. This kingdom of^ayanagar was founded according 
to tradition in A.n. 133(), 

In the north, Fakhr-ud-diri Mubarak Stiah, governor of the 
province of Bengal, the loyalty of whicdi to the Delhi SuUan.ato 
had been alwajas dubious, soon tlirew off his allegianec to it in 
A.D. 1338 and struck coins in ids own name. The Sultan of Delhi, 
then preoceujiied with other troubie.?, could do notliing to subdue 
him, and Bengal thus became an independent province. Ktitellions 
followed in quick successi on al so in other parts of the Empire, 
the most formidable'onTbeing that of ‘Ain-iil-mulkT the'governor 
of Oudh^ Zafarabad, in A.n. 1340^1. All these were indeed 

■ Now "a small town situated in Fazalkah lahail, Firozepore district, on 
tho South Punjab Railway. For topographical details ride Major Ravorty’s 
article on The Mihran 0 } Sind and %ts Tribtdariea, m J.A.S.U., 1802, Vol. I. 

* This date has been established by Dr, E Jliiltzsch on numiRmatio ovidonce. 
Vkh his article on The Coinage 0 / the SiiUane of Malum, in J.R.A.S , 1900. 
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put down by the end of the year a.d. 1342, but they badly 
affected the resources of tlie Stafe, exhausted the energy of the 
Sultan and darned his spirits. 

In this extremely embarrassing situation, the Sultan sought 
pontifical recognition to strengthen liis waning authority by 
obtaining a patent from Die ‘Abbasid Khalifah o f Egy})t. The 
desired patent came^and Muhammad H'n Tughluq causedTas name 
to be replaced by that of the Klialifah on the Kh uiba an d .the 
coins. But liis object was not fulfilled. Tlie loyalty and con¬ 
fidence of his people had been too rudely shaken to be restored 
by tlve force of the Khalifah's patent. Jn fact, no one had questioned 
the Sultan's title to tliejjirone; but it was his policy and measures 
which were not to the liking of hi.s subjects. -- 

Additional dilliculties were staring him in the face from different 
quarters in all their grimne.sri. In tlie Deccan, ru lers like the 
KakaU^'a prince, Krishna Nayaka, son of Prataparudradeva II, 
Hariharti I of Vijayanagar, the Hoysala king Vira Ballala IV, son of 
Ballala HI, and Prolaya Veina, the Keddi chief of Kondavid, 
organised ^ ccmfederacy against his domination in a.d. 1344 and 
succeeded iu bringing Warangal, Dorasamudra, and the country along 
the Coromandel Coast, out of his gras]). The Sultan’s persecution 
of the '''Centuriom'' {aniirdn-i-sadah) aggravated his troubles 
and “insurrection followed upon insurrection”. Tlie foreign Amira 
revolted in Dovagiri and the foundation of the Bahmani kingdom 
was laid by Abul Miizaffar ‘Ala-ud-din Baliman Shah, early in 
August, 1347. When the Sultan proceeded to qu^'ar disttirbance 
in one part,'another broke out in a different quarter. While thus 
occupied in chasing the rebels in Sind, he was attacked with le^er 
near Tattah and died on 20th March, a.d. 1351. “And so,” remarks 
Badauni, “the king was freed fro m his people and they from their 
king.'’ In fact, the whole reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
dragged on through baffled aims to a patheti c end, marked by the 
dismembennent of his vast empire of tweiity^ree provinces. 
There can bo no doubt that the Sultan himself was largel,y respons¬ 
ible for tills tragedy. Endow ^ with extra o rdinary intellec-t an^ 
in dustry, he lacke4.tJm.^sStIdjluahtje^ra3^2S^^^"stS^- 
majij^^andTils ill-advj sed measures and^^fn pohcyTenfoiveiTln 
""disregard of popular will, s^I^The“do^om 6I'~his tmipire^ 

3 * Firuz Shah, Son of Rajab 

The sudden death of Muhammad bin Tughluq near Tattah threw 
his leaderless army, already embarrassed by the presence of women 
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and children in the camp, into preat confusion and disorder. For 
two days it was harassed and jiliindered hy (he rchels of Sind 
and the Mongol mercenaries, wlio iiiid been liircd to lielfi I lie Sultan's 
army against t)ie rebel Tuglii, In this e^■trelnity, the nobles urged 
Eiruz to ascend t be throne and save 1 he dispirited iirmy from destrue- 
tion. Eiruz after some liesitation to accept tlie crown, in which 
he was jirobably sincere, submitted to the clioice of the nobles, 
and was proclaimed king, at the age of forty-.si.v, on the 23rd 
Mareli, 1331. He siieceedcd in restoring order in the army and set 
out for Delhi with it. lint hardly had lie come out ol Sind before 
Khwaja-i-Jalirm, the Deputy of the lati* Sultan, had proclaimed 
at Delhi a boy as the son and heir of Muhammad iiiii Tugliluq 
and raised him to the throne. The situation was indeed a critical 
one for Eiruz, who, on reaching Miilffni, held consultations with 
the nobles and the Minslim jurists. The foriiier rcluscd to admit 
the existence of any son of Mubammad bin Tiigblu(| and the latter 
considered Kdiwaja-i-Jabaii's candidate distpialificd on the ground 
of minority. The question was nut coii.sidered from tlio icgal point 
of view'. It was irrelevant to do sti, lor in .Muslim law sovereignty 
was not considered to be a matter ol “niberitcd right”. As the camse 
of the boy king was liopeles.s, Khwaja-i-3alian soon submitted to 
Eiruz, who piardoiied him in consideration of Ins jiast services 
and ordered him to go to the iief ol Saniana to spend his last days 
there in retirement. Hut- on the way hi' was beheaded by a iollower 
of Slier Khan, the commandant ol Sunam and Samfliia, at the 
instigation of bis master and other nobles and cbiels ot the army. 
Eiruz showed weakness in allowing the old oillcer, of whose 
innocence he was convinced, to fall a victim to the vengeance ol the 
nobles. 

The question as to whether Eiruz's accession was regular 
or not is a disputed one. Eiruz was Muhammad's first cousin, 
the son of Ghiyiis-ud-din’s younger brother Rajai) by liis Bhat.t.i 
wife, who was the daughter of Hana Mall, the chief of Abuliar. 
He 'was trained in the art of government by Gliiyiis-ud-din 
Tughluq and MuhammEul bin Tugliluq, and the latter, according to 
the contemporary chronicler, Barni, had left a testament nominating 
him as his heir-apparent. But the authenticity of this testament 
has been questioned by Sir Wolseley Haig, who is of opinion that 
the child whom Khwaja-i-Jahan raised to the throne was not 
“a supposititious son ” of Muhammad bin Tughluq hut was an issue 
of his blood. This view is not shared by some scholars. 'Whatever 
it might have been, there is no doubt that the nobles and the jurists 
selected Eiruz partly on the ground of necessity. His 6UCCc.s,sion, 
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according to sornc, “assorted once more with great force the right 
of election tluit liad been gradually receding in the background 
without, however, denying the right of the son to rule. The ease 
also cmpliitsiaed fitness against merely close relationship to the 
sovereign”. 

The task before Kruz was indeed a difficult one,—that of raising 
the Delhi Sultanate from the state of decrepitude and demoralisation 
into whicdi it had fallen since the closing years of his predeeo.ssor's 
reign. liut the new Sultan was ill-fitted for it. He was weak, 
vacillating and incapable of .sustained effort.s, and lacked the 
essential qualities of good generalship. He made no serious attempts 
to recover the lost provincies of the Empire, and hi.s military 
enter])rises were rao.stly nnsuecossfiil. In critical moments during 
his campaigns, he withdrew from them v^hen almost on the point 
of victory, to avoid sliedding the blood of his co-religionists. “His 
generalship in ids two campaigns to Bengal and hi.s eventual 
reduction of the 'Iliaita, seem.s,” remarks Thoma.s, “to iiave 
been of the lowest order; and the way that he allowed himself 
to be deluded into the de.sert.s of Cntch, or the defdcs of Jajnagar, 
seems to savour of po.sitive fatuity.” 

In the east Ilaji Iliyas, the independent ruler of Bengal, who 
had styled himself Shams-nd-din Iliyas Shah, was engaged in 
extending the frontiers of hi.s kingdom in various directions and 
“ravaged” those of tlie Delhi kingdom. Firuz thereupon marclied 
from l>,llii, at the head of 70,000 hor.se, in November a.d. 1353 to 
repel him. On hearing of his advance, Iliyas retreated into the 
fort of IkdaTa, situateci probably at a distanee of ten or twelve 
miles from Pandna.' But he was attacked there by the Delhi 
troop.s and defeated. Firuz, liowever, did not reap the full advantage 
of Ills liard-oarned victory, because without annexing Bengal, 
which was urged by his commander, Tartar Khan, he came back 
to Dellii on 1st September, 1354. There are two different versions 
regarding the cause of his undignified retreat. According to 
Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, the official historian of Rruz’s reign, the Sultan 
retreated, being moved by the shrieks and wailings of the women 
in the besieged fort. But some later w'riters have attributed it 
to his apprehension of disasters at the commencement of the rainy 
season. Whatever might have been the cause of his retreat, one 
has to agree with Thomas’ statement that “the invasion only 
resulted in the oonfession of weakness”. 

* Tho exact site of tins fort has not yet been definitely fixed. For detailed 
accounts of it, viiie Calcutta Revieu', 1874; J.A.ft.B., 1874; ami I'ahaijut-t- 
Ndsirl, Bib. Ind., j). 591 footnotn. 
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Firiiz made another attem]h to n'diice I5eneiil to siibniission in tlic 
course of a few years. He found a prcte.vl for it when Zafar Kiiaii, 
son-in-law of Falihr-ud-din Muharal; Shah of Easlerti l{enL'aI, (led 
from Sonarjraon to his court via tlie sea-route and eoiuplaiiicd to 
him of the highhandedness of the Hengal ruler. The death of the 
brave and able ruler, Shams-ud-din Iliyas, ejicouragod Firuz to 
organise an expedition against Hengal. Hrushing aside all jjrevious 
treaties and assurances of friendship, he marched, at the head 
of a large army, against Kikatidar Slulh, the son and sticee.ssor of 
Shams-ud-din Iliyas, in .t.n. llioit. (in lii.s way he halted for .six- 
months at Zafarabad on the Oiiinti and foundi'd in its neighlioiirtiood 
the city of Jaunjmr, in meniorv of lii.s cou.sin. Faklir-ud-din Janna 
(Muhammad bin Tughliiq). .\t the end of t lie rainy sea.soii, lie resunieil 
his march towards Hengal. As lii- sent no response to the triendiy 
negotiations of .Sikaiidar fSliah, llie latter, following tiis fatli(‘r's 
example, retreated into the mud fortress of ikdi'ila. Tlie Delhi 
troops be.siegod this fortress, but it.s reduc-tion did not jtroi'e to Ih' 
ehild’s play. The Hengal troojis liravely (k‘feiid('d their strong¬ 
hold, “until the rains dre« near and the floods eaine to lielp tfieir 
cause” against the besiegers. A jieaee wa.s soon eoueluded on 
favourable terms for .Sikaiidar. Thus, the .second Hengal cxjieclitioii 
of the Delhi Sultan was a.s abortive as the first one. It merely 
exhibited onee more his weak and vaeillating nature. 

On his way baek to Delhi, the Sultan halted for some lime at 
Jaunpiir, and then marched against Jajiiagar (modern On,s.sa). 
The Rai of tliis place fled, on the approach of the Delhi troops, 
towards Telingana, anfl soon tendered liis siihmission liy sur¬ 
rendering .some elephants and jiroiiii.shig to send to Dellii a niimher 
of elephants annually as tribute. Firnz returned to Delhi, under¬ 
going great difBculties and jirivations. after an ali.sciiee of two years 
and a half. 

The reduction of tlie fortress of Nagarkot., whieti thoiigli conquered 
by Muhammad bin Tughluq in A.n. 1,'!37 had sli|ipe(l out of Delhi 
control during the closing yeans of the Sultan’s reign, engaged the 
attention of ITruz shortly after hi.s return to Delhi. On reaching 
Nagarkot, he besieged the fortress there for six months, when 
its Rai submitted to him. flruz’s Nagarkot campaign i,s interesting 
because of the fact that lie caused 3U0 volumes of Sanskrit hooks 
on various subjects, preserved in the temple of .Iwalamukhi, to ho 
rendered into Persian verse under the title of Dald'il-i-Flruz Shahl, 
by a court-poet named A’azz-ud-din Kdialid Khani. 

In 1361-62 Firiiz resumed the task of conquering Sind, wliicb bar! 
been abandoned on tlie death of Miihamm.ad bin Tughluq about eleven 
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years baok. He marched towards Tattah, Lhe capital of the Jama 
of Sind, with 90,(»00 cavalry, many infantr}', 48U elephanta, and 
.‘),00() boats. 'J’he then ruler of Sind, Jam Babaniya, decided to 
meet him and formed a battle army with 20,000 cavalry and 400,000 
infantry. The Delhi army suffered i-Teally, owing to the out¬ 
break of famine and an epizootic disease, which carried off about three- 
quarters of it. Intending to gather fresh reinforcements, the Sultan 
retreated to (hijarat. But being misled by «ome treacherous guides, 
he drifted away into the Uann of Cutch, and for six months nothing 
could be discovered regarding tb(‘ fate of his army. Additional 
troop.s being, liowovaT, sent from Delhi by liis able mini.ster, Khan-i- 
Jahan Maqbul, the Sultan again attacked the Sindian.s in 1303 and 
forced them to sue for peace. The Sindians agreed to j)ay an annual 
tribute of .several la(^s of tankas to the Sultan and acknowledged 
allegiance to his authority. But his expeditions to Sind, like 
liis Bengal camj)aigns, revealed hia lack of military abilit\ and 
tactical skill. 

There were no Mongol inroads during tlie reign of Firuz. We 
are told by Yaliiya. that the “frontiers of the kingdom were .secured 
by ])lacing them under great armies and the well-wishers of the 
Km])eror“. 

But no attemj)! was made by Firuz t-o bring tlio Deccan under 
the control of the Delhi Sultanate. When his officers asked him 
to undertake an ex{)edition to Daulatabad, he, as Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif jHita it, “looked distressed and his eyes were suffused with 
tears, and a}){>roving tlieir arguments, he said that ... he was 
resolved never more to make war upon men of the Muliammadati 
faith”. 

Firuz’s policy was largely influenced by his religious outlook. 
He entertained great regard for the Khalifah of Egypt . For the 
first time in the history of Muslim India lie styled himself as his 
deputy; during tlve first six years of his reign he tviee received 
a patent of rulership and robes of honour from him; and on his 
coins his owm name w'as assoeiated with that of the Khalifali. 
He tried to conduct the affairs of the State according to the theo¬ 
cratic principles of his faith. He encouraged his subjects, belonging 
to other persuasions, “to embrace the religion” in which he him¬ 
self found solace, and framed regulations which deviated from the 
religious policy that had hitherto been pursued by his predecessors. 

I^obably with a view to conciliating the nobles and the officials, 
Firuz revived the jag^r system, which had been abolished by ‘Ala- 
ud-din, and farmed out the whole kingdom among them besides 
granting them increa.sed salaries and allowances. Though these 
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measures apparently strengthened the position of the new Sultan, 
they ultimately starved to engender a tendency (o decentralisation, 
H'hieh undermined the authority of the central government. 

But with all tlie abovi'-nientiom'd defects, Firuz lias a record 
of some benevolent measures to Ilia credit, and his long reign of 
about thirty-.seven years was a period of eomjiarative jirospcnly 
and haiipinciSS for the jieoplc. He abolished many vexatious and 
unjust ceases, which had been levied upon tlio jieoiile during tbe 
previous reigns, and devi.sed taxation according to the spirit of 
the Quranic Law. He alloHcd the imposition of four kinds of 
taxes sanctioned by the Quran—the khdrujor tenth from cultivated 
lands, the zahU or alms, the ji'eyn or poll-tax on tlie non-Muslims 
and other heretics, and the kimms or one-fifth of the spoil and of the 
jirodnce of mines. In consultation with the canonists, he also 
levied an irrigation fa.x {sharb) at the rati- ot 1(1 per cent ot the 
produce of the fields. The spoils of war were to he .shared hy the 
State and (he soldiers, as ])res(Tihed by the Quran, (he former 
getting one-fiftli of the .spoil and the latter Ibur-tlfth.s The merchants 
were relici'ed from t.he |)ayiiiciit of some irregular and oppre-ssive 
octroi duties, which ohst.riietcd free circulation of merchandise from 
one part of the country to another. The State otheers were .strictly 
warned against demanding aiiytliing more than the prescribed dues, 
and were punislied for unjust exactions. The results of these 
measures were indeed beneficial for trade and agrieultiire. Shams- 
i-Siraj ‘Afii, tliough a panegyrist of the Sultan, with wfio.se court 
he was frequently associated, WTites with inucli trutli ttiat, as a 
result of these regulations, the n/o/.s grew rich and were satisfied, 

■ ‘ Their liomcs were replete with grain, property, liorse.s and furniture ; 
evmryone had plenty of gold and silver; no woman was without 
her ornaments and no house without good beds and dmmo. Wealth 
abounded and comfort.s were general. The State did not .suffer 
from financial bankruptcy during thi.s reign. The revenues of the 
Doab amounted to eighty laes of UinkdJi and those of the territories 
of Delhi to six crores iind eighty-five laes of tankas.'' Prices of the 
articles of common consumption also became low.' 

The construction of a system of irrigation canals contributed 
greatly toward.s tlie improvement of agriculture. Two streams are 
mentioned by Shams-i-Sira] ‘Afif to liave been excavated under 
the orders of h’iruz—one from the Sutlej and the other from the 

1 Tlio pnetvs of articles have boon thus stated by Sluirn.s-i-Siraj ‘Afif: 
tVhoat U 1 man S jilalo Dal. . .lOsoors ) jitalo 

Bariev . ” 

Oram' , • „ * H 
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Jumna. But Yahi 3 ^a, who, aa an inhabitant of Sirhind, had a 
better knowledge of the canal system, writes of four canals being 
constructed during thi.s reign: (a) one from the Sutlej to the Ghaghar, 
(b) a second opened in the vicinity of the Mandavi and Sirmur 
hills, and joined by seven oreok.s, was extended as far as Hansi, 
and thence to Arasarii, where the foundation of the fort of Hissar 
Firuza was laid, (c) the third flowing from the Ghaghar by the 
fort of Sirsuti w'cnt up to tlie village of Hirani-Khera, {d) and the 
fourth being exca vated from tfie Jumna v’as extended to Firuzabad 
and then passed further beyotid it. Firuz (unployed skilled engineers 
to superintend the canals, and especially to examine and report 
on them during the rainy season. Anotlicr beneficial step on his 
part was the reclamation of waste lands, llie income accruing 
from which was spent for religious and educational purposes. 

Firuz’s building and gardening activities indirectly benefited the 
people. He had a great passion for building new cities and renaming 
old ones. He himself says; “Among the many gifts which God 
bestow'ed U])un me, His humble servant, w'as a desire to erect 
public buildings. So 1 built many mosques and colleges and monas¬ 
teries, that the learned and the elders, the devout and the holy, 
might worship God in these edifices, and aid the kind builder witli 
their prayers.” He Ibunded the towm of Jaiinjiur, Fatchabad, 
Hissar, Firuzpur near Badaun, and Firuzabad, at a distance of 
t«n miles from his capital. During hi.s Bengal campaigns, he 
renamed Ikdala Azadpiir” and Pandua ''Firuzabad". He con¬ 
structed or restored a numher of mosques, palaces, sardis, reser¬ 
voirs, hospitals, tombs, baths, monumcntnl pillars and bridges. 
The chief architect of the State was Malik Ghazi Sahana, who 
was helped by ‘Abdul Huq. The Siiltaifs interest in gardening 
led him to lay out 1,200 new gardens near Deliii and restore thirty- 
old gardens of ‘Ala-iid-din. He also removed two inscribed monoliths 
of A^oka to Delhi—one from a village near Khizrabad on tlie 
upper Jumna and the other from Meerut. 

While conforming to tlie principles of the Quranic law' in the 
administration of justice, Firuz tried to make the judicial system 
more humane than before. We have in his own words; “In the 
reigns of former kings . . . many varieties of torture were employed. 
Amputation of hands and foot, ears and noses; tearing out the 
eyes, pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of 
the hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving 
iron nails into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinew’s, 
saw'ing men asunder; these and many similar tortures w’erc practised. 
The great and merciful God made me, His servant, hope and seek 
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ioT His jncrry by devoting myself to [)reveiit the unlawful killing 
of Mussalinans, and the infliction of any kind of torture upon 
them or iij)on any men.” Some bentn-olent measures -were also 
adoj)t-od by him for the general welfare of tiie people, who, neeordiiig 
to all contemporary writers, lu'ld him in groat respect. He tried 
to solve the unemployment problem b;v starting an emjiloymenl 
bureau, and jiroviding employment fur as many as possible after 
a thorough enquiry into each jnan's merit and capacity. He further 
established a charity bureau {l)iu'dn-i-Khnirui), through wliich 
pecuniary hel[) was distributed for the marriage^ of girls of needy 
Muslims, chictly of the middle class, and fur the benefit of widows 
and or{)hans. Ho founded a charitable hos[)ital {Ddr-ul-Shafd), 
where medicines and diet were supplied by eflici(‘nl pliysicians at 
the cost of the State. 

Firuz did not issue absolutely new vai ieti(‘s of I'oins. Tlie coins 
prevalent during his reign had already been in circul.ation in the 
time of Muliammad bin Tuglihiq. Even tlie ,Sli<i.'</igha7ii or six-jitnl 
piece, whicrli is especially attributed to liim by ’Afif, has been 
referred to by Ibn Batutah, But. crc-dit must be com^eded to liini 
for having introduced two fractions of mixed copper and silver 
coinage—luilf and quarter jitals, desenhed as ad/id (half) and bihh 
respectively. These mixed jiiecos facilitated tli(‘ transactions of 
the common people and gave the coinage considerable metallic 
strength. But much of their utility was spoiled by fraud and 
peculation in the working of tlie mint. 

The army of the State was organised on a feudal basis. The 
regular soldiers of the army received grants of lands, suflicient 
for their comfortable living, and the irregulans [ghairwajh) were 
paid direct from the royal treasury. Those who did not get their 
salaries in either of these ways, w’ere supplied witli transferable 
assignments on the revenue. The last method of payment jiroved 
to be a source of great abuse. The a.ssigninents were jiurchased 
in the capital by some middle-men at one-third of their value, 
and they sold them to the soldiers in tlie districts at one-half. 
Thus a class of poojdc made clandestine gains, Avithout any labour 
on their part, at the expense of the soldiers. The State army 
consisted of eighty or ninety tliousand cavalry, whieli coul<l be 
reinforced by the retainers of the nobles. But it is doubtful if the 
army was really efficient. Its strength must liave boon greatly 
undermined by the Sultan’s unwise generosity towards the soldiers. 
He passed a new regulation to the cflcct that w-hen a soldier became 
incapable of service in the field tlirough old age, his son, or son- 
in-law, or slave, should step into his place. The recognition of this 
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hereditary claim in mditary services, irrespective of any considera’ 
tion of fitness, was undoubtedly a pernicious practice. 

The reign of Firuz was marked by an unprecedented rise in the 
number of slaves,* for whom the State maintained a separate 
establishment. The fief-holders in different parts of the kingdom 
made presents of slaves to the Sultan, for which corresponding 
deductions were made from the taxes payable by them to the 
Government. Thus the institution of slavery entailed a heavy 
loss on the central exchequer.’ 

Though generally opposed to gorgeous display, Firuz, like his 
predecessors, maintained a ma.gnificcnt and luxurious court, which 
was, as Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif say.s, e.spcdallv decorated during the 
Id and Shabrdt festivals. There were also thirty-.six royal estab¬ 
lishments, each having a separate staff' of officers to look after its 
affairs. The expenses for the niainf enance of the court and tlu! house¬ 
hold establishments of the Sultan must have been considerable. 

Firuz’s minister, Khan-i-Jaban Maqbfd, exercised a potent 
influence in the affairs of the State. He was originally a Hindu 
of Telingana but subsequently embraced Islam and had an 
official career under Muhammad bin Tughhiq before he rose to this 
eminent position in the reign of Firuz. He died in a.d. 1370 and 
was succeeded in his ofiicx'. and emoluments by his son, Juna Shah, 
who also received his title. On the death of Zafar Khan, the 
governor of Gujarat, in the next year, his son, Darya Khan, succeeded 
him in his office. Later the Sultan received a severe shock from 
the death of his eldest son, Fath Khan, on the 23rd July, 1374. 
This gravely affected both his mind and body. 

As was the case with most of the Sultans of Delhi, the last days 
of Kruz were far from jieaccful. His judgment failed as he advanced 
in age, and the efficiency of the government declined. He com¬ 
mitted a blunder in trying to share authority with his eldest sur¬ 
viving son, Muhammad Khan, an incompetent youth, who gave 
himself up to pleasures instead of looking after the administration 
of the State. A civil war ensued even during the lifetime of the 
Sultan, and Muhammad Khan fled towards the Sirmur hills. Firuz 
then conferred the royal title, and the position held by Muhammad 
Khan, on bis grandson, Tughluq Khan, son of the deceased Fath 
KhSn, before he died on the 20th September, 1388. 

Contemporary Indian writers are unanimous in admiring the 
virtues of Firuz Shah. In their opinion, no king, since the 
time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, had been “so just and kind, so 

^ According to Sbanie*i-Siraj ‘Afif the number of slaves in the capital and 
the provinoee roue to 180,000. Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 341. 
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courteous and God-fearing, or such a builder” as Firuz was. Firuz 
indeed possessed excellent qualities of lieart, such ns affection 
and benevolence; and bis reign was marked by jieace and prosperily. 
But his indiscriminate genero.sity and concessions contributed in 
no small degree to the disini'inberment of the Delhi Sultanate in 
the long run. His revival of the jiiglr system also produced a 
tendency towards decentralisation to the ]irejudice of the integrity 
of the State. 


4 . The Successors of Firuz Shah, Son of Rajab 

I'lic immediate successor of Firuz was his grandson, Tughluq 
Shah, who assumed the title of Ghiyas-iid-din Tughluq Shah II. 
He soon fell a victim to a conspiracy of .some ofticers and nobles 
on the 19th February, a. 11 .13S9. The nobh s at Delhi then acclaimed 
his eousiii, Ahu Bai|r, as the Sultan. At the same lime the parti¬ 
sans of Firuz’-s son, Nasir-ud-diii Miiliaiiiinad, proclaimed him king 
at Samana on the 24th April, J3S9. Abu Baqr wa.s forced to sur¬ 
render to his rivals, and was deposed, in December 1390. Largely 
owing to tlic, strain of his struggle against various diflitailties, the 
health of Nasir-iid-din Muhammad declined ami he died in .laniiary 
1394. Then came the brief reign of his son, Hum.ayun, u lio died on 
the 8 th March following. tPho next and the last ruler oftlie T’ughliiq 
dynasty was Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the youiigc.st son of Miiliammad. 
His rival, Nusrat Shall, a son of Fath Khan, the eldest, .son of Firuz, 
made an attempt to gain the throne at the instigation ol' some nobles 
but it proved futile and lie was treaelieron.sly put to deatli. 

All ilic successors of Firuz were weaklings anil utterly incom¬ 
petent to save the Delhi Sultanate from disruption, the symptoms 
of which had already appeared. They were mere pujifiets in the 
hands of some unscrupulous nobles, wliose selfish iiitrigiics largely 
fomented the civil wars among the rie^al claimants to the tliroiie 
of Delhi. Tho.se told heavily upon the prestige and resoiire.es of 
the State, with the result that its authority began to he defied 
almost everywhere by the Muslim governors and Hindu chiefs. 
The eunuch Malik Sarvar, who liad persuaded Nasir-ud-din Mahmiid 
to bestow upon him the title oi Malik-ush-SUrq, or Lord of the East, 
founded the independent kingdom of Jaunpur; the Khokars 
revolted in the north ; the provinee.s of Gujarat, Malwa, and Khan- 
desh became independent State.s; Muslim principalities were 
established in Biyana and Kalpi and a Hindu principality in 
Gwalior; the chief of Mewat transferred his nominal allegiance 
from one prince to another at his own sweet will; and the Hindus 
of the Doab were almost constantly in revolt. 
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5 . Invasion of Timur 

Such was the distracted and chaotic condition of the kingdom 
of Delhi wlion Amir Timur, one of the most terrible military leaders 
known to history, invaded India. Aiiilr Timur, son of AmirTurghay, 
chief of the Gurkan branch of the Darlas Turks, was bom at Kesh 
in Transoxiana in a.d. 1330. lie ascended the throne of Samarqand 
in and then laiinclied on a career of aggressive conquests 

in Persia, Afghanistan and Mesopotamia. The wealth of India 
naturally excited the temptation to invade this land, for which 
tlic disintegration of tiio Delhi kingdom afforded him a suitable 
of»j)ortuni1y. He u.scd his championship of the faith as a })retexl. 
to win the Hup])ort of the nobles and warriors, who were not in 
favour of his meditated iiiva.sion of this distant land. 

Early in 1398 ITr Muhammad, a gran<lson of Timur, besieged 
Multan and oaj)tured it after six months. Timur left Samarqand 
in April, 13(tS, at the head of a large army, and having crossed the 
Indus, the Jlielum and the Ravi in Se}>teiiib(sr, appeared before 
Talamba, situated about seventy miles to the north-east of Multan, 
on tlu^ 13tli October of the same year. He sacked Talamba and 
mas.sacred or (uislaved its iiihabitan(-s. After capturing several 
])la.ees on his way and massacring many of their inhabitants, he 
advanced to l.lie outskirts of Dcdhi by the end of the first week of 
December, and butebered there about 100,000 adult male captives in 
cold blood. Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Tqba.1 endeavoured to oppose 
liiin there on the 17th December witli a large army consisting of 
10,000 cavalry, 40,000 infantry" and 120 ele))hants, clad in armour. 
Rut they were hopelessly defeated and took to their heels, Mallii 
fleeing to Raran and Mahmud to Gujarat. 

On the next day Timur entered tlie city of Delhi, which was 
given up to pillage and rapine for several days. Many of the 
inhabitants of this unfortunate city Avere cither brutally massacred 
by the ferocious Turki soldiers or made captives, and the artisans 
among them were sent to Samarqand to build there the famous 
Friday Mosque which Timur himself had designed. Thus a tragic 
fate overtook the capital city of the Sultans of Delhi. 

Timur had no desire to stay in India. After halting at Delhi 
for fifteen days, he returned through Firuzabad (1st January, 
1399), stormed Meerut (9th January,) on the way and advancing 
further north defeated two Hindu armies in the neighbourhood 
of Hardwar in January. Marching along the Siwalik Hills, he 
captured Kangra (16th January) and sacked Jammu, the 
inhabitants of those places being slaughtered in large numbers. 
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He appointed Khi/.r Khan Sayud to the governinont of Multan, 
Lahore and Dipalpiir, and rocrojistKl llie Indus on the IMth March, 
“after indicting; on India more misery tlian iiad over before been 
inflicted by any conqueror in a sin^h^ invasion". 

Nature also provo<l cruel to the j)eoi>le of Delhi at this critical 
time and added to their nii.series eausud by the ravages of bloody 
wars and devastations. “At this lime," writes Jliidririni, "such a 
famine and pestilenee fell upon Delhi that the city vas utterly 
ruined, and tliosc of the- inliahilant-s wlio ven; left died, wliile for 
two month,s not a bird moved a wintt in Dtllii." Timur, in short, 
completed the dis,solution of the Tii,udi]nq kin^^dom, tlie vitality of 
which had already been .sapfu'd hy iiilernal cankers, llengal 
had long been independent; Khuaja Jabrui bad been ruling over 
an independent kingdom comprising Kananj, Oudh, Kara, Dalmau, 
Sandila,, Baliraicli, Hihar and daunpur; in (Iiijarat, Muzafl'ar Shfili 
owed no allegiance to anybody: in Mfilwa. Dilfiwar Khan exercised 
royal authority; the Fimjab and UppiT Sind were lield by Kbizr 
Kiiiin as Timur’s vic(;roy; and (diaiib Khan had established his 
power in Sainana, Sliam.sKhan Auliadi in Dayana, and Muhammad 
Khan in Kalpi and Mahoba. To make <'onfusion worse confounded, 
the decay of polilL^al authority in Delhi cmboklened the uiiseru- 
pulons nobles and adventurers to indulge more and more in l)a.se 
intrigues. Some of thorn heljjod Nusrat Shah, who had been so 
long lurking in the Doab, to take, possession of Delhi in 1391), 
but be was defeated and expelled from that city by Mallfi 
Iqbal. On returning to Dellii in 1401, Mallu Iqlail extended an 
invitation to Sultan Mahmud, wlio had found slioltor at Dbar 
after experiencing many bitter humiliations in Gujarat, to return 
to Delhi. He thought that the ‘ jirestigo of the fugitive Mahmud 
Shah would be useful to him". Sultan Mahmud retiirriccl to Delhi 
only to remain as a puppet in the liands of Mallu Iqbal till the 
latter’s death in a light with Khizr Khan, the governor of Multan, 
Dipalpiir and Upper Sind, on tin; 12lh November, 1105. Being a weak 
king, Mahmud could not make pro[)er use of bis restored position. 
He died at Kaithal in February, 1413, after a nominal sovereignty 
of about twenty years, ami with him the ilynasty founded by 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tugbluq came to an ignominious end. 



CHAPTER V 


DISINTISORATION OF THE DELIfT KlIHTANATE 
I. Delhi : The Sayyids and the Lodis 
A. The. so-called Sayijids 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud, the nobles of Delhi acknowl¬ 
edged Daulat Khan Lodi, the most powerful of their number, a.s 
the ruler of Delhi. Rut he was destined to hold power only for a 
few months. In March, a.d. 1414, Khizr Kiian, governor of Multan 
and its dependeneie.s on behalf of Timur, inarched against him and 
took possession of Delhi by the end of May of the same year. 
Daulat Khan was sent as a prisoner to Hissar I'Truza. Some historians 
represent Khizr Khan as a descendant of the Prophet, and the 
dynasty founded by him has accordingly been styled the Sayyid 
Dynasty. Rut the arguments in favour of this claim seem to be 
very doubtfid, though Khizr's ancestors might have originally 
hailed from Arabia. Khizr did not assume the insignia, of royalty 
but professed to rule as a viceroy of Timur’s fourth son and suc¬ 
cessor, Shah Kukh, to whom he i.s said to have sent tribute. His 
tenure of power for seven years was not marked by any striking 
event. The extent of the old Delhi kingdom had then been reduced 
to a small principality, and the authority of its ruler was limited 
to a feiv districts round Delhi. Even in tho.se parts, it w'as frequently 
challenged by the Hindu zamindars of Etawah, Katehr, Kanauj, 
Patiali and Kampila. Khizr Khan and his loyal minister, Taj-ul- 
mulk, who was also an intrepid fighter, struggled hard against 
these chronic disorders till the latter died on the 13th January, 
1421, and the former on the 20th May, 1421. Perishta extols Khizr 
Khan as “a just, a generous and a benevolent prince”, but ho 
was not a strong ruler. Owing to the efforts Kliizr Khan made, 
“there were, of course, the ordinary concessions to expediency 
. . . submission (by the insurgents) for the moment in the presence 
of a superior force, insincere professions of aUegiance, temporising 
payments of tribute, or desertion of fields and strongholds easily 
regained; but there was clearly no material advance in public 
security or in the supremacy of the Central Government”. 
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Mubarak Shah, whom his fother, Khizr Kiian, had nominated 
as his heir on his death-bed, ascended the throne of Delhi on the 
very day of the latter’s death, with the consent of the Delhi nobles. 
It was during his reign that Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi \sTOte his 
Ta'nkh-i-Mvhdrah ShdM, which is a valuable source-book for 
the history of this j)eriod. But his reign is as uneventful and 
dreary as that of his father. There is nothing of importance 
to record except some punitive expeditions to suppress disorders, 
w'hich compelled the Sultan to accompany his armies. He was able 
to subdue the rebelKons at Bhatinda and in the Doub and recover 
balances of tribute from a limited area. But the brave Khokars 
grew more and more powerful and hara.s.sod him more than once. 
Their chief, Jasrat, confidently aspired to the establishment of 
their supremacy on the ruins of the IXBii kingdom. The Hindu 
nobles enlianced tli(‘ir influence in the Delhi court itself. On the 
19th February, 1434, the Sultan fell victim to a consy»irac\', organ¬ 
ised by some Muslim as well a.s Hindu nobles under the leadership 
of the discontented wazir Sarvar-ul-mulk, when ho jroceeded to 
superintend the construction of a newly planned town, called 
Mubarakabad, on the Jumna. 

The nobles of Delhi then raised Muhammad, n grandson of 
Khizr Khan and the heir-de.signate of tlio late miinlerod Sultan, 
to the throne of Delhi. But he also became “the victim of factions 
and the sport of circumstances”. Even when lie had the oppor¬ 
tunity to display his capacity for rule after the death of the 
unscrupulous wazir Sarvar-ul-mulk, he abused it in such a manner 
as to forfeit the confidenc^e of tliose wLo had delivered him from 
the hands of his enemie.s. Buhlui Khan Lodi, (he governor of 
Lahore and Sirhind, w^ho had come to help the Sultan when 
Mahmud Shah Khalji of Malwa had advanced as far as the capital, 
soon made an attempt to capture Delhi. Though it failed for the 
time being, the condition of the Sayyids gradually passed from 
bad to worse. As Nizam-ud-din Ahmad wTitcs, “the affairs of the 
State grew day by day more and more confused, and it so happened 
that there w'ere nobles at twenty krohs from Delhi, who threw off" 
their allegiance (to the tottering Empire) and engaged themselves 
in preparations for resistance to it”. After the death of Muhammad 
Shah in a.d. 1445A the nobles declared his son to be the ruler 
of the shattered kingdom, which now consisted only of the city 
of Delhi and the neighbouring villages, under the title of ‘Ala-ud-din 
‘Alam Shah. The new ruler w'as more feeble and inefficient than 
his father. He made over the throne of Delhi to Buhlui Lodi in 
* There are differences of opinion regarding this date. 
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1451 and retired in an inglorious manner to his favourite place, 
Badaun, where he spent the rest of his life, absorbed in pleasure, 
probably without any regret for his surrender of the throne, till 
his death. 

B. 'The Lodu 

Buhlfil Khan belonged to the Lodi tribe of Afghans. He was 
a nej)hew of Sultan Shah Lodi, who had been appointed governor 
of Sirhind with the title of Islam Klian after the death of Mallu 
Iqbal. On the death of his uncle, Buhlul became the governor 
of Lahore and Sirhind. When ‘Alfi-ud-din ‘Alani Shah voluntarily 
abdicated the throne of Ihslhi, he seized it on the 19th April, 1451, 
with the supjiort of the ininistc” Hamid Khan. Thus, for the first 
time hi the history of India, an Afghan ruler was seated on the 
throne of Delhi. 

Buhlfil was called upon to rule over a mere fragment of the 
Delhi kingdom, which again was then in a highly distracted 
condition. But he was made of a different stuff from that of his 
immediate predecessors. Born of a fighting clan, he was active, 
warlike, and ambitious, and was determined to restore the strengf h 
of the Sultanate, He got rid of the influence of the old minister 
Hamid Khan by cleverly tlirowing him into jirison with the helj) 
of his Afghan followers. He also frustrated an attempt on the part 
of Mahmud Shfili Sharqi of Jaunpur to get possession of Delhi, 
and reduced to submission some provincial fief-holders and chieftains, 
wlio had enjoyed indejiendence for several years. Thus Ahmad 
Khan of Mewat, Dariya Khan of Sainbhal, Tsa Khan of Koil, 
Mubarak Khan of Suket, Raja Pratap Singh of Mainpuri and 
Bhongaon, Qutb Khan of Rewari, and the chiefs of Etawah, Chand- 
war and other districts of the Doab, were compelled to acknow ledge 
the authority of the Sultan, who, however, treated them with 
leniency so that they might be reconciled to his rule. His more 
significant achievement w’as the successful war against the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom of Jaunpur, the independence of wbieh was extinguished. 
He appointed his eldest surviving son, Barbak Shah, viceroy of 
Jaunpur in 148G. While returning from Gwalior after chastising i1,s 
Raja, Kirat Singh, the Sultan fell ill; and in the midst of intrigues 
for succession to the throne among the partisans of his sons, Barbak 
Shah and Nizam Shah, and grandson, A‘zam-i-Humayun, he breathed 
his last by the middle of July 1489, near the town of Jalali. 

As a ruler, Buhlul W'as incomparably superior to tho.se who had 
preceded him on the throne of Delhi since the time of Firuz of the 
house of Tughluq. Possessed of courage, energy and tact, he 
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restored the prestige of the Muslim power in Hindustan and infused 
some vigour into the government of his kingdom. Averse to display 
of royal splendour, lie was kind to the jioor, and though not a 
learned man himself, was a patron of aeholars. He enjoyed the 
love and confidence of his near relatives and fellow tribesmen, who 
were allowed to share with him his jiower and prosperity. 

After Buhlul's death, his second son, Nizam Khan, was pro¬ 
claimed king at Jalali, under the title of Sultan Sikandar Shah, 
on the 17th July, 1489. His sueeea.sion was disinile.d, as some of 
the nobles suggested the name of Karhak Slulh ; but, their proposal 
came to nothing as Barbak was their at a dist.ant jilaee. Endowed 
with considerable energy and vigour, Sikandar amply justitied the 
choice of the minority among the nobles. He made earnest etforls to 
increase the strength of the kingdom liy removing the disorders 
and confusion into which it liad been tlirown during the {irr-ceding 
reigns, due largely to tbc refractorine.ss of the jirovineial governors, 
chieftaims, and zamindars. He took care akso to check llie accounl.s 
of the leading Afghan jayirdors, imieli again.st their will. Mareliing 
to Tirhnt and Bihar, lie asserted his authorily a.s far a.s tlie eonfines 
of Bengal; ajipointed Dariya Khan to the government of Bihar; 
compelled the Raja of Tirliut to yiay him tribute; and eoiiclnded a 
treaty witli ‘.Alfi-ud-din Husain Shall of Bengal, by which both 
agreed not to encroaeli on each otlier'.s dominion. The cliiefs of 
Dholpur, (lhandcri, and .some other places, also tendered sub¬ 
mission to him. With the object of eonirolling tlie eliiefs of EPawali, 
Biyana, Koil, GwfiJior .and Dliolpiir in an effective manner, he 
founded a new town in IbOd on the .site where the modern city of 
Agra stands. Striving till his hist days to enforce oliedicneo from 
the hostile chiefs, t.lie Sultan breathed his last, at -Agra, on the 21.st 
November, a.d. 1517. 

.Sikandar was undoubtedly the ablest of tlio three rulers of bis 
dyma-sty. He has been highly praised by contemjiorary ns well 
as some later writers for bis excellent qualities of be.ad .and heart. 
A firm, vigilant, and upright ruler, lie entertained kind feelings 
in bis heart for the poor and the needy, jiatroni.sed learned men, 
and himself wrote some Persian verses. Ho dispensed justice 
with strict impartiality and per.sontdly heard the complainta of 
even the poorest of hi.s subjects. Tlie efficiency of liis government 
chiefly contributed to tlio iirevalenee of peace and prosjierity in 
his kingdom, and the price.s of the .articles of prime necessity 
became excessively low. He was, however, not free from religious 
intolerance, which led him to commit some impolitic nets. 

After the death of Sikandar, hi.s eldest .son, Ibrahim, was elevated 
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to the throne at Agra on the 21st November, 1517. A faction of 
the nobility advocated a partition of the kingdom and set up 
Ibrahim’s younger brother, Jalal Khan, on the throne of Jaunpur. 
But Ibrahim frustrated their attempt, whereupon Jalal fled from 
Jaunpur but was captured on the way and assassinated by the 
Sultan’s orders. The new Sultan possessed military skill, but 
lacked good sense and moderation, and this ultimately brought 
about his ruin. With a view to securing strength and efficiency, he 
unwisely embarked upon a policy of repression towards the powerful 
nobles of the Lohani, Formuli and Lodi tribes, who constituted the 
official cla.ss of the State. By hi.s stern measures he alienated 
the eymj)athies of the Afghan nobility and drove them to disloyalty, 
which manifested itself in absolute defianee of his authority. 
This embittered the Sultan more and more and increased the 
severity of his measures towards the nobles. But the latter lost 
their patience; and soon those of Bihar declared their independence 
under Dariya Khan Lohani. The discontent of the nobles was 
brought to a head by Ibrahim’s unsympathetic treatment of 
Dilwar Khan, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, the semi-independent 
governor of Lahore. Daulat Khan Lodi and ‘Alam Khan, an uncle 
of Sultan Ibrahim and a pretender to the throne of Delhi, invited 
Babur, the Timurid ruler of Kabul, to invade India. Thus revenge 
and ambition, persecutions and disaffection, brought about the 
final collapse of the decadent Delhi Sultanate and paved the way 
for the establishment of a new' Turkish rule in India. 

Indeed, the fall of the Delhi Sultanate wa.s inevitable under the 
conditions which had their birth in the last days of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The indiscretions of that Sultto brought on a process of 
disintegration, which was accelerated by the weakness and impolitic 
measures of his immediate successor, Firuz Shah, such as the 
revival of the jaglr system, the extension of the institution of 
slavery, the imposition of jizya on the non-Muslims and persecution 
of the heretical Muslim sects. This process could not be checked 
by the weak Sayyids and unstatesmanliko Lodis. In spite of 
some military successes to their credit, the Lodis failed to introduce 
any wholesome and strong element in the administrative structure, 
and committed a fatal blunder by making an attempt to suppress 
the military and official nobility by a policy of repression. An 
external calamity, which might very well be regarded as a symptom 
of the growing decline of the Delhi Sultanate, hastened its end. 
While internal dissensions had been eating into its vitality, the 
invasion of Timur destroyed its coherence and increased the selfish 
intrigues of the nobility, who, like the feudal baronage of later 
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medieval Europe, plunged the whole kingdom into disorder and 
confusion which it was beyond the ('a])acity of the weak rulers of 
Delhi to remove by prudent- measures. Further, the Tughluqs, 
and their successors, did nothing to introduce such reforms as 
could lead to the growth of a unified State in a country like India, 
whore, during the Middle Ages, the sense of social solidarity or of 
territorial and political unity had hardly grown. Thus the military 
autarchy of the Turks and the Afgljfm.s could enforce obedience 
among the governors and peojilea of the did'erent provinces only 
so long as it could retain its vigour. As .soon as the central authority 
grew weak, the centrifugal tendencies, .so common in the history 
of India, made headway, and a number of independent kingdoms 
arose on the ruins of the Delhi Sultanate. Their history may now be 
stndie(i in brief. 

2 . Bengal 

The eontrol of tlie Dcltii Snitans over Bengal was always dubious, 
and it was one of the earliest pnjvinecs to assert it.s independence. 
Its distance from Dellii, and its proiu.se wealth, often tempted 
its governors to rebel against the central aul-liority, wliicli, as has 
already been noted, caused muoli trouble, to lltutinish and Ealban. 
Under the descendants ot Ealban it W'as virtually independent of 
the Delhi Government, wdiose control was again a.sserted only 
in the time of Gbiyas-ud-din Tiigbluq, who defeated Ghiyas-ud-din 
Baliadur Sliah and divided the jirovince into three independent 
administrative divisions with their capitals at Lakhnauti, Satgaon, 
and Sonargaon respectively. Soon after his accession, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq appointed Qadr Elian to the government of Lakhnauti, 
‘Izz-ud-din A‘zara-ul-mulk to that of Satgaon, and restored Ghiyas- 
ud-din Bahadur Shall to the government of Sonargaon but 
assoeiated with him his owm foster-brother, Tartar Ehan, better 
known as Bahram Elian. This partition of Bengal did not, however, 
serve to remove the clironic troubles in that province. Ghiyas- 
ud-din Bahadur soon revolted and issued coins from the mints at 
Sonargaon and Ghiyaspur. But he was soon defeated and killed, 
and Bahram Ehan became the sole governor at Sonargaon. 
Bahram Khan died in a.d. 1336, whereupon his armour-bearer, 
Fakhr-ud-din, immediately proclaimed himself ruler of Sonargaon 
under the title of Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah. Shortly ‘Ala-ud- 
din ‘Ali Shah (a.d. 1339-1345) made himself independent in 
Northern Bengal, and removed his capital from Lakhnauti to Pandua. 
It has boon asserted on the evidence of some coins that Fnkhr-ud- 
din Mubarak Shah died a natural death after an unbroken reign 
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of ten years! succeeded on tlie throne of Sonargaon by 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din Chazi Sliah, who was most probably his son. 

Ultimately Haji Iliyas, foster-brother of ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Ali Shah, 
made himself the independent ruler of the entire province of 
Bengal, about a.d. 1345, under the title of Shams-ud-din Iliyas 
Shah. Soon after his accession he extended his power in 
different directions. It< a])poar.s Hint after annexing the eastern 
kingdom of Sonargaon in a.d. 1352 he exacted tribute from the 
kingdoms of Orissa and Tirhut and went as far as Benares. Thus 
his activities proved to be a menace to the Delhi kingdom on its 
eastern frontier, and it was during hi.s reign that Firuz of the house* 
of Tughluq made an atbanpt to recover the lost ])rovince of Bengal, 
which, however, ended in failure. Iliyas died at Pandua in a.d. 
1357. His reign was marked by jieacc^ and prosperity, which 
“are attested by the inauguration of a national and tyjiical (;oinage, 
and by the growth of a taste for the arts of jieace, especially 
architecture”. 

Iliyas W’as succeeded by his son, Sikandar Shah, early in whose 
reign the Delhi Sultan made a second attempt to recover Bengal 
but had to return disaj>y)oiiited. After a prosjx^rous reign of about 
thirty-six years, Sikandar died, most probably m October, 
1393, in the course of a tight with his son, Ohiyas-ud-din A‘zam, 
at Goalpara near Pandua. That his reign was prosperous is well 
attested by lus building of the magnificent mosque at Adina and 
by the large number, variety, and rieliness of the designs of his 
coins. The next ruler, Ghiyas-ud-din A‘zam, was a correspondent 
of the famous poet Hafiz. He was an able prince, having a profound 
regard for law. He received an embassy from Yung-lo, rival of the 
Emperor Hui-ti of China, in a.I). 1408, and in a.d. 1409 sent one 
in return. Ghiyas-ud-din A‘zani Shah died in a.d. 1410 after a 
reign of about seventeen years and was succeeded by his son, 
Saif-ud-din Hamza Shah. But about this time, Raja Ganesh, 
a Brahmin zamindar of Bhaturia and Dinajpur, rose to power 
and Hamza ruled as a nominal king for one year and a few’ months. 
According to the Muslim historians, Ganesh ruled Bengal as an 
independent king and abdicated in favour of his son Jadu, who 
subsequently embraced Islam and assumed the title of Jalabud-din 

! Bhattaaali, Independent Sultans oj Bengal, p. 17. The Muslim chroniclers 
give different accounts about Fakhr-ud-din’s death. The author of Biyaz 
writes that ho was killed by ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Ali Shah; Baduuni states that 
Muhammad bin Tugliluq went to Sonargaon. took Fal^r-ud-din to Delhi and 
killed him; and Shama-i-Siraj ‘Afif notes tljRt Faklir-ud-din was killed by 
Haji Iliyas. 
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Muhammad Shall. larar nuinlicr of hi.'i coins liavo hccii diacovcrcd, 
but not a Binple coin boarinfj the name of Raja (Jaiiosti lias hitherto 
come to light. It has, therefore, been sugge.«ted by loine that 
probably Ganeah never assumed full sovereignty but ruled as a 
virtual dictator in the name of some descendants of Iliyas Shah, 
who were mere yiupptts in lii.s hands. Those nominal rulers were 
Shihab-ud-din liaya'/.id Shfdi, who succeeded to the throne some 
time between a.d. 1411 and A.n. 1413, and ' Ala-ud-din Flrfr/, Shah, 
son and successor of Buyazid Sh.ah, some of vihose coins liave come 
down to us. Dr. J5tuitia.sidi has identified Raja- Ganeah with 
Danujamardaua Deva, sonic of whose coin.s, stmi k in the widely 
distant mints of Fandna, Suvarnagrama and ('hit tagong, and bearing 
Sanskrit legends in Bengali characters, have been discovered, .Some 
again are of opinion that the two were different, jicnsoms. 

The rule of the dynasty of Gane.sh did not last. long. Jalahud-din 
Muhammad died in a.o. 1431 and was succeeded by his son 
.Shams-ud-din Ahmad, who reigned until A.n. 1443. The tyranny 
of this monarch made him c.xtreniely nnpojiiilar, and he fell a jircy 
to a cons]ura.cy organised against, him by tw o officers of hi.s govern¬ 
ment, Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan. Na.sir Khiin and 8hadi Khan 
soon became jealous of each other, a.s both of them aspired to 
the throne of Bengal, and the former imt hi.s rival to death. 
But he was destined to exercise sovereignty only for a few days, 
as the nobles, who had been attached to ,Shama-nd-din Ahmad, 
soon opposed his authority and .slew him. 'They then jilacod 
Nasir-ud-din, a grandson of Haji Iliyas, on the throne, who a.s.sumed 
the title of Nasir-ud-din ‘Abnl Miizaffar Mahmud Shidi, as appears 
on his coins. Thus was restored the rule of the Iliyas .Slu'dii 
dynasty. 

As is proved by some coins, Nasir-ud-din Itlahmud reigned peace¬ 
fully for about seventeen years. He is credited with t,he construct.ion 
of some buildings at Gaur and a mosqtie at iSatg.aon. On his death 
in A.n. 1400, his son, Rukn-ud-din Barbak Shah, ascended the 
throne of Bengal. He was the first ruler in Hindustan to maintain 
a large number of Abyssinian slaves, some of whom were raised 
to high positions. According to Ghulam Hu.sain Salim, Barbak 
“was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign . He died in A.n. 14t4, 
and was succeeded by his son, ,Shams-ud-din Yusuf Shah, who 
is described in his inscriptions as Shams-ud-din Abul Muzaffar 
Yusuf Shah. He was a virtuous, learned and pious ruler and 
reigned till 1481. It has been assorted by some that the Muslims 
conquered Sylhet during his reign. After his death, the nobles 
raised his son, Sikandar II, to the throne. But the new ruler, being 
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found to be of defective intellect, was deposed almost imme¬ 
diately in favour of Jalal-ud-din Fath Shah, a son of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud. Fath Shah was prudent enough to realise the danger 
that lay in the growing influence of the Abyssinians, but his attempt 
to check it cost him his life. The discontented Abyssinians formed 
a conspiracy against him under the leadership of a eunuch, who 
had him murdered in a.d. 1486 and usurped the throne of Bengal 
under the title of Barbak Shah, Sultan Shahzada. But Barbak 
was murdered in the course of a few months by Indil Khan, who, 
though an Abyssinian, was loyal to Fath Shah and was a military 
commander of proved ability. Pressed by the widow of Fath Shah, 
and the courtiers of Gaur, Indil Khan, after displaying some decent 
reluctance, ascended the throne of Bengal under the title of 
Saif-ud-din Firuz. If the author of the Rii/dz i.s to be relied 
on, the confidence reposed in him as an able administrator and 
commander was justified by his measures, hut he was indiscrimin- 
ately charitable. He died in A.l). 1489, when the nobles placed on 
the throne a surviving son of Fath Shah, under the title of Nasir- 
ud-din Mahmud Shah II. But this ruler was done away with 
in A.D. 1490 by an ambitious Abyssinian, know'n as Sidi Badr, 
who seized the throne under the title of Sharas-ud-din Abu Nasar 
MuzafFar Shah. This Abyssinian’s reign of three years and a few 
months was marked bj' tyranny and disorder, w'hich caused 
widespread discontent among the soldiers and the officers, including 
his wise minister, ‘Ala-ud-din Husain, who was an Arab by descent. 
They besieged him in Gaur for four months, in the course of which 
he died. The nobles of Bengal then raised ‘Ala-ud-din Husain 
Shah to the throne (1493), in recognition of his merit and ability. 

The accession of ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah marks the commence¬ 
ment of the rule of a new dynasty, which endured about half a 
century and the members of which have various useful measures 
to their credit. We have numerous inscriptions of Husain Shah, 
and his coins, as well as those of his son Nusrat Shah, are varied 
and abundant. An enlightened and wise man, Husain Shah was 
one of the most popular rulers that ascended the throne of Bengal. 
With a view to restoring order in the internal administration of his 
kingdom, he suppressed the power of the palaee guards, who had, 
during the preceding reigns, established a position similar to that 
of the Praetorian Guards in Rome. He also expelled the Abyssinians 
from his kingdom, as their increased influence had become a serious 
menace to the throne. In a.d. 1494 he hospitably received Husain 
Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, who, being driven from his kingdom by 
Sikandar Lodi of Delhi, had fled towards Bengal. The fugitive 
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monarch was allowed to live at Colgong (in Hiliar near Bhagalpiir)' 
till he died there in a.d. 1500. Having established order near his 
capital, Husain Shah tried to recover the lost territorial possessions 
of Bengal. Ho extended the limits of his kingdom as far as the 
borders of Oris.sa to the south, recovered Magadha frotn the control 
of the Sharqia of Jaun])ur, invaded the Ahom kingdom of Assam, 
and captured Kiimatapur in Koch Bihar in 141)8. Assam was soon 
recovered by its old king. Husain Shah then applied himself to 
ensuring the security of the frontiers of hi.s kingdom, and built 
mosques and alm.s-hou.ses in different parts of it, making suitable 
endowments for their maintenance. He died in 1518 and was 
succeeded by his eldest .son, Naslb Khan, who assumed the title 
of Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah. Unlike many other Muslim rulers 
in India, JS’usrat Shah proved generous towards his brothers and 
doubled their inheritance. He invaded 'I’irhut, slew' its king and 
placed there ‘Ala-iid-din and Makhdiini-i-'Alam, his own brothers- 
in-law, to look after it-s administration. He was a ])atron of art, 
architecture and literature. He caused two famous mosques, the 
Bara Bond Masjid (Large (lolden Mosque) and Qadam Rasul (Foot 
of the Prophet), to be (onstructed at Gaur; and a Bengali version 
of the Mahdbhdrala was made under his orders He was eventually 
assassinated by his palace eunuchs in 1533 and was succeeded by 
his son, ‘Ala-ud-din Firuz Sliiih, who, after a reign of not more 
than three months, wa.s killed by his uncle, t!hiyas-ud-din Mahmud 
Shah. Ghiya.s-ud-din Mahmud Shah was the last king of the 
Husain Shahi dynasty, whom Shcr Khan Sur expelled from 
Bengal. 

3. Independent Sultanates in the Provinces of Northern and Western 
India 

A. Jaunpur 

The city of Jaunpur w a.s founded by Firfiz of the house of Tughluq 
to perpetuate the memory of his cousin and patron, Muhammad 
Jauna. We have noticed before how, during the period of confusion 
following the invasion of Timur, Khwaja Jahan threw off his 
allegiance to the Delhi Sultanate and founded a dynasty of inde¬ 
pendent rulers at Jaunpur, known as the Sharqi dynasty after his 
title, ‘‘Malik-ush-Sliarq’’. He died in 1399, leaving his throne to his 
adopted son, MaUk Qaranful, who assumed the title of Mubarak Shah 
Sharqi. Mubarak Shah died, after a short reign, in 1402, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. Ibrahim 

> There are several Muslim tombs at Colgong, one of which is regarded as 
the tomb of Husain Shah Sharqi. 
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ruled for about thirty-four years and was the ablest ruler of the 
Sharql dynasty. Doing himself a man of culture, he patronised art 
and literature, a.s a re.sult of which Jaunpur became an important 
centre of Muslim leaniing. This city was also adorned by the 
construction of beautiful buildings, marked by Hindu influence, 
and having mosques without minarets of the usual type. The famous 
Aldla Manjid which stands now as a brilliant specimen of the 
Jaunpur style of architecture, was completed in a.d. 1408. Ibrahim 
died in 1430 and was succeeded by his son, Mahmud Shah. The 
new king annexed the greater part of the district of Chunar, but 
his expedition again.st Kfdpi proved unsucce8.sful. On making an 
attempt to orcui)y liellii, he was defeated by Buhlul Lodi, who 
com]K‘llcd him to return to Jaunpur. Mahmud died in a.d. 14.57, 
when his son, Bhikhan, ascended the throne under the title of 
Muhammad Shah. But the unscrupulous conduc.t of this king 
highly incensed the noble.s and his own relative.s, who had him 
murdered and raised his brother, Husahi Shah, to the throne. 
Soon after his accession, Husain Shah concluded in 1458 a four 
years’ truce with Bulilrd Bodi of Delhi. He utilised this period in 
suppressing the independent zaraindars of Tirhut, and in conducting 
a plundering expedition into Orissa, the Raja of which j)urchased 
peace by paying a vast treasure. He also led an army in 1456 
to capture the fortress of Gwalior, but could not redui* it and 
retired when its Raja, Man Singh, paid him a heavy indemnity. 
After these initial successes, fortune turned against,Husain Shah 
in his renewed war with Buhlfd Lodi, who expelled him to Bihar 
and annexed the kingdom of Jaunpur to Delhi. Buhlfd a}ipointed 
his son, Barbak, governor of Jaunpur, j)ermitting him to use the 
royal title and coin money. Thus the independence of Jaunpur 
came to an end. The period of Sharqi rule at Jaunpur, extending 
for about eighty-five years, was marked by prosperity, development 
of architecture, and an outburst of a high type of culture, which 
earned for the city, during Ibrahim’s reign, the title of “the Shiraz 
of India”. 

B. Mdhm 

Annexed by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji in a.d. 130.5, Malwa continued to 
be governed by Muslim chiefs, under the authority of Delhi, till it 
became independent, like other provinces, during the period of dis¬ 
order after the invasion of Timur. Dilawar Khan Ghuri, who had 
been appointed governor of Malwa probably by Flruz of the hou.se 
of Tughluq, made himself independent of the Delhi Sultanate for all 
practical purposes in 1401, though be did not formally renounce 
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his allegiance to it or assume the “style of royally ", In 140(> lie 
was succeeded by liis ambitious son, .Alji Klian, wlio useeiided the 
throne under the title of Hfishang iShtih. The new ruler was a man 
of restless spirit, and took a delight, in adventurous enterprises 
and wars, in which he remained const,untly engaged throughout 
Ills reign. In 1422 ho left his capital for Orissa in the guise of a 
merchant and made a surjirisc attack on the, unsuspecting Kaja 
of that kingdom, who had to liribe him to withdraw by giving luni 
sevonty-tive elcjihants. On his way back to iMfdwa, Husliang 
captured Kherla and carried otV its Itaj.a iitt a prisoner. Ho had to 
fight against the Sultans of Delhi, .lauiipur, and Oiijarat, and ha<l 
once to measure his strengtii with .,\hiiia<l Slii'di BalimanI, who had 
been otfended by his capture of Ivlierla, the Haja of which iilace 
had been formerly a vassal of the lialiniani kiiigilom. But most 
of his campaign.s re.siiltcd in defeats and disasters tor liini. He 
died on the (ith ,]uly, 143.'>, when his eldest son, (iha/.ni Khan, was 
proclaimed king of Mfilua, under tlic title c>f Mubaiuinad .Shrih. But 
the new ruler wa.s absolutely umniiidful of the aHairs of the .State. 
Hi.s minister, Malimud Klifin, usurped the throne in May, ]43li. 
Thus w'as founded the dynasty ol the Klialji Sultans ot .Malwa. 
Mahmud frustrat.ed the opjiositioii of a taction ol Itie nobles, and 
of Ahmad Stiah I of (lujarat, who had espoused the cause of 
Ma.s‘ud Khan, a son of Muhammad Khali of Miilwa. 

Mahmud Khalji wa.s a brave warrior, who fought against Ahmad 
Shah 1 of Gujarat, .Miihaininad Kliali of Delhi, .Miilianimad Shah HI 
llhiimani and Hana Kuiiiblia ot Mowar. He failed in his coritost.s 
with the Muslim Sult.ans. His war with the Haii.a of Mewar seeni.s 
to have been indecisive. Ktrangely enougli, bolti side.s claimed 
victory, and while the Haiia ol Mewar built tlio lovvr'r of \ iotory 
at Chitor, the .Sultan of Malwa erected a .seven-st.orcyal column at 
Mandu to commemorate his triumph. Mahinrid Klialji was un¬ 
doubtedly the ablest of the Muslim rulers of Mfdwa. He extended 
the limits of this kingdom up to the Satpuna Haiige in the south, 
the frontier of Gujarat in the west, Bundelkhand in the oast, and 
Mewar and Haraul.i in the north. His fame s])rcad outside Iniiia. 
The Khalifah of Egyiit recognised fiis position and ho received^ a 
mission from Sultan Abu-.Sa‘id. He was a just and active adminis¬ 
trator. Ferishta thus praises hi.s qualities: “Sultan Mahmud was 
polite, brave, just and learnod, and during hi.s reign. Ids subjects, 
Muhammadans as well as Hindu,s, were hajipy and maintained a 
friendly intercourse with each other. .Scarcely a year passed that 
he did not take the field, so that hi.s tent became his home, and 
his resting-place the field of battle. His leisure hours were devoted 
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to hearing the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the earth read.” He died at Mandu, at the age of sixtv- 
eight, on the 1st June, 1469, after a reign of about thirty-four 
years. 

Mahmud's eldest son, Ghiyas-ud-din, ascended the throne of 
Malwa two days after his father’s death. He was a lover of peace 
and a devout Muslim, “particular in his daily prayers”, and abstained 
from all intoxicants and prohibited articles of food. But his 
last days wore rendered unhappy by quarrels between his two sons, 
‘Abdul Qiidir Nasir-ud-din and Shujri‘at Khan ‘Ala-ud-din. The 
former at last seized the throne in a.d. loOO. Na.sir-ud-din 
greatly abused his power till he died in a.d. 1510. His second son 
then ascended the throne under the title of Mahmud JI. To get 
rid of the infiiienco of the Muslim nobles, Mahmud IT appointed 
Mcdini llai, the powerful liajput chief of (,‘handeri, to the office 
of minister, Mcdini Rai soon acipiired supremo influenee in the 
State and af>poirited Hindus to offi(?os of trust and responsibility. 
This excited the jealousy of th(5 nobles of Malwa, who removed 
the Rajput minister with the help oi’ Sultan Muzaffar Shah II 
of Gujarat. But MedinI Rai was able to inflict a defeat on 
Mahmud II him.solf with tlie help of Rana Sanga of Chitor. The 
Sultan of Malwa was captured by the victorious Rajputs. Hana 
Sanga, however, treated him witli chivalrous generosity, charac¬ 
teristic of the Kaj])ut race, and restored his vanquished foe to his 
kingdom. But the authority of the kingdom of Malwa had been 
by this time greatly reduced, and the days of its independence were 
numbered. Tlie Sultan, Mahmud IT, incurred the hostility of Rana 
Ratan Singh, suec^essor of Rana Sanga, by raiding his territories; 
and the liana, as an act of reprisal, invaded Malwa. He also 
excited the wrath of Sultan iiahadiir Shah of Gujarat by giving shelter 
to Chand Khan, the latter’s younger brother and a rival for his throne. 
Bahadur Shah thereupon captured Mandu on the 17th March, 
1531, and the independence of Malwa was thus extinguished. It 
continued to remain under Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, till it was 
later on occupied for a short period by the Mughul ruler, Humayun. 
Abo\it 1535 Mallu Khan, formerly an officer of the Khalji Sultans 
of Malwa, established independent sovereignty in Malwa under the 
title of Qadir Shah, but he was deposed by Sher Shah, the Afghan 
ruler of Delhi, in 1542. After being governed by viceroys of the 
Afghan government, Malwa was conquered by Mughul generals 
from Baz Bahadur in a.d. 1561-1562. 
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r. Gnjardl 

The immense woaltli of the }>rovinee of Gujarat, duo ))artifularly 
to active commerce through the rich ports of Cambay, Surat and 
Broach, often drew upon her external invasions. Annexed to the 
Delhi Sultanate by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji in a.d. 12117, it was 
ruled for a long time by .Muslim governors appointed by the 
Delhi Sultans. But in 1401 Zafnr Khiin (son of a Rajput 
convert), who had been appointed governor of the province in 
1391 by Muhammad Shah, the youngest son of Kruz of the house 
of Tiighluq, formally assumed independence. In 1403 Zafar 
Klian’s son, Tatar Khan, acting in conspiracy vitli some discon¬ 
tented nobles, rose against lii.s lather, imprisomai him at Asawal 
and proclaimed liimself king under (he title of Nasir-nd-din Muham¬ 
mad Shah. He even marched low ards Delhi with a view to e.stablisli- 
ing his authority tlicre, but wa.s jml to death by liis iiiielc and 
regent, Shams Kbiin. This enabled Zafar Khan to recover his 
throne and to assume the tiths of Sultan Muzafl'ar Shah. Miizaffar 
Shah W'aged a successful war against Hu.sliaug Sliah, Suit,an of 
Malwa, and captured Dhar. After his death in dune, 1411, Ahmad 
Shah, his grandson and heir-designate, ascended Oio throne. Aiimad 
has been justly regarded as the real founder of the independence 
of Gujarat. Endowed witli considerable courage and energy, he 
engaged himself throughout his reign of about thirty years in 
extending the limits of his kingdom, which had been confined, 
durhig the reigns of bis two predecessors, to a small territory 
near Asawal. Success always attended bis camjiaigns against the 
Sultan of Malwa, and the chiefs of Asirgarh, Rajput.ana and other 
neighbouring territories. He also devoted his attention to improving 
the civil administration of his kingdom and dispensed justice 
impartially. In the first year of his reign, he built the beautiful 
city of Ahmadabad, on the site of the old town of Asawal, and 
removed his capital to that place, which to this day bears witness 
to his taste and munifieeiiee. His only defect was his religious 
intolerance. He died on the 16th August, 1442, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Muhammad Shah, who reigned till his death on 
the 10th February, a.d. 1451. Two weak rulers, Muhammad 
Shah’s son, Qutb-ud-din Ahmad, and Muhammad’s brother Daud, 
followed him. Through his evil ways, Daud alienated the sympathy 
of the nobles within a few days of his accession. They deposed 
him and raised his nephew, Abul lath Khan, a grandson of 
AhnwiA Shah, to the throne, under the title of Mahmud, commonly 
known as Begarha. 
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Mahmud Begarha was by far the most eminent Sultan of his 
dynasty. The leading Muslim historian of his country observes 
that “he added glory and lustre to the kingdom of Gujarat, and 
was the best of all the Gujarat kings, including all who preceded, 
and all who succeeded him; and whether for abounding justice 
and generosity ... for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of 
Mussalmans; for soundness in judgment, alike in boyhood, in man¬ 
hood, and in old age; for power, for valour, and victory, he was 
a pattern of excellence ”. Ascending the throne at a comparatively 
young age, he at once took the management of the affairs of his 
kingdom into his own hands, and overpowered his hostile courtiers, 
who had formed a conspiracy to raise his brother, Hasan Khan, 
to the throne. He ruled vigorously, without the influence of any 
minister or of the harem, for about fifty-three years; and being a 
bravo warrior, he gained success in all his campaigns. He saved 
Nizam Shah Bahmani from aggression on the part of Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa, defeated the Sumra and Sodha chiefs of Cutch, 
suppressed the pirates of Jagat (Dvaraka), and reduced the strong 
forts of Junagarh and Champilner, the latter being named by him 
Muhammadabad. As a result of his conquests, the kingdom of 
Gujarat reached its extreme limits, extending “from the frontiers 
of Mandu to the frontiers of Sind, by Junagarb ; to the Siwalik 
Parbat by Jalor and Nagaur; to Nasik Trimbak by Baglana; from 
Burhanpur to Berar and Malkapur of the Deccan; to Karkun and 
the river Narbada on the side of Burhanpur; on the side of Idar as 
far as Chitor and Kumbhalgarh, and on the side of the sea as far 
as the bounds of Chaul”. Towards the close of his reign, he tried, 
in alliance with Qansauh-al-Ghauri, Sultan of Egypt, to check the 
rising power of the Portuguese in the Indian Seas, who had within 
a decade, since the discovery of the Cape Route by Vasco da Gama 
in 1498, almost monopolised the lucrative spice trade from the 
Red Sea and Egypt at the expense of the interests of Muslim traders 
and the important sea-ports of Western India, like Cambay and 
Chaul. The Egyptian fleet, under the command of Amir Husain 
the Kurd, governor of Jedda, and the Indian contingent, under 
the command of Malik Ayaz, a Turk who had found employment 
in the court of Gujarat, defeated a Portuguese squadron commanded 
by Dom Lourengo, son of the Portuguese viceroy, Francesco de 
Almeida, near Chaul, south of Bombay, in 1508. But the Portu¬ 
guese inflicted a crushing defeat on the allied Muslim fleet, near 
Diu, in 1509, and recovered their naval ascendancy on the sea- 
coast. Mahmud granted them a site for a factory at Diu. 

After the death of Mahmud Begarha on the 23rd November, 
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1511, the throne passed to his son MuzafFar II, who wo^ed successful 
wars against the Rajputs and restored Mohinud Khalji of Jlalwa 
to his throne. Muzafi'ar’s death on the 7th April, 1520, was followed 
by two short and insignificant reigns of his sons, Sikandar and 
Nasir Khan Mahmud II, till in the month of July of the same year 
his more daring son, Bahadur, got ]>os8ession of the throne. 

Brave and warlike like his grandfather, Bahadur was a famous 
ruler in the history of medieval India. Ho not only defeated 
Mahmud II of Malwa and annexed his kingdom in 1531 but 
also overran the terriU)ries of the Kana of Mewar, the old enemy 
of his house, and stormed Chitor in a.d. 1534. Fortune, however, 
went against him in his wars uith lIumaN un, in the course of which 
he was deprived not only of the newly-eonquercd pro\ incc of Malwa 
but also of the greater part of his own kingdom. Ihit on the with¬ 
drawal of the Delhi troops, Baliador regaiiic'd his kingdom and 
turned his attention towards exiK'lIing the Fortuguese, whose 
assistance he had sought in vain against the Mnghuls. Failing to 
persuade the Portuguese governor, Kunho da. Cunlnp to come to 
him, he himself proceeded to visit, him on hoard hi.s .ship in February, 
1537, but was treaclierou.sly drowned by tlie Portuguese, and all 
his companions were murdered. After the death of JJahadur, 
anarchy and confusion reigned su])rcme in Gujarat under hi.s weak 
successors, who were mere puppets in the hands of rival baronial 
parties; so it was easily annexed to the Mnghul Empire hy Akbar 
in A.D. 1572. 


D. KdshmiT 

In the year a.d. 1315 Shah ^Mirza, a Muslim adventurer from 
Swat, entered the service of the Hindu Prince of Kashmir, who 
died shortly afterwards. Shah Mirza seized the throne of Kashmir 
in A.D. 1339 or 1346 under the title of Shams-ud-din Shah and caused 
coins to be struck and the Khuiba to be read in his namft He 
used his newly-acquired ])ovver wisely, and died in a.d. 1349.' 
His sons, Jarashid, ‘Ala-ud-din, Shihab-ud-din, and Qutb-ud-din, 
then reigned successively for about forty-six years. After Qutb- 
ud-din’s death in a.d. 1394, his son Sikandar ascended the throne 
of Kashmir. 

Reigning at the time of Timur's inva.sion of India, Sikandar 
exchanged envoys with him, though the two never met each other. 
He was generous towards the men of his own faith, and many 
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learned Muslim scholars flocked to his court from Persia, Ajrabia 
and Mesopotamia, but his general attitude was not liberal. iHe 
died, after a reign of twenty-two years and nine months, in a.d.'^ 
1416. His eldest son, ‘All Shah, then reigned for a few years, 
after which he was overpowered by his brother, Sh&hi Khan, 
who ascended the throne in June, a.d. 1420, under the title of 
Zain-uI-‘Abidin.. 

Zain-ul-'Abidin was a benevolent, liberal and enlightened ruler. 
He did much to diminish theft and highway robbery in his kingdom 
by enforcing the principle of the responsibility of the village com¬ 
munities for local crimes, regulated the prices of commodities, 
lightened the burden of taxation on the people, and rehabihtated 
the currency, which had been greatly debased during the reigns of 
his predecessors. His public works immensely benefited his subjects. 
He was a man of liberal ideas, and showed remarkable toleration 
towards the followers of other faiths. He recalled the Brahmanas, 
who had left the kingdom during his father’s reign, admitted 
learned Hindus to his society, abolished the jizya and granted 
perfect religious freedom to all. He possessed a good knowledge 
of Persian, Hindi, and Tibetan, besides his own language, and 
patronised literature, painting and music. Under his initiative, the 
Mahdbhdraia and the Rdjaiaranginl were translated from Sanskrit 
into Persian, and several Arabic and Persian books were trans¬ 
lated into the Hindi language. Thus, for all these qualities, he has 
been justly described as “the Akbar of Kashnur”, though he differed 
from him in a few traits of personal character. He died in November 
or December, 1470, and was succeeded by his son Haidar Shah. 

The history of the later Sultans of Kashmir is uninteresting and 
unimportant. After Zain-ul-'Abidin’s death, anarchy “ensued 
under the rule of nominal kings who were placed on the throne 
as a mark for the machinations of the different parties who were 
seeking pre-eminence for purposes of self-aggrandisement and 
plunder”. Towards the end of a.d. 1540, Mirza Haidar, a relative 
of Humayun, conquered Kashmir. He governed it, theoretically, 
on behalf of Humayun, but in practice as an independent ruler, 
till 1551, when he was overthrown by the Kashmir nobles, who 
resumed their intrigues and quarrels. About a.d. 1555 the Chakks 
seized the throne of Kashmir, but with no relief to the troubled 
kingdom, which was absorbed into the Mughul Empire in the 
time of Akbar. 
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4 . Independent Sultanates in Southern India, including Khandesh 
A. Khandesh 

Khandesh was a province of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s empire 
in the valley of the Tapti river. Firuz Shah entrusted its govern¬ 
ment to one of his personal attendants, Malik Raja Faruqi, whose 
ancestors had been respected nobles of the Delhi court in the 
reigns of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad bin Tughluq. In 
the period of confusion following the death of Firuz Shah, Malik 
Raja, following the example of his iiciglibour, Dilawar Klian of 
Malwa, declared his independence of the Delhi Sultanate. He was 
defeated by Muzaffar Shah I of Gujarat in several battles. Being a 
man of peaceful disposition, he treated his subjects, Muhammadans 
as well as Hindus, with kindness and consideration. He died on 
the 29th April, 1309, and his son, Malik Nasir, soon made himself 
absolute master of Khandesh by overpowermg his brother Hasan. 
The new Sultan captured the fortress of Asirgarh from its Hindu 
chieftain, but Ahmad Shah, the Sultan of Gujarat, defeated him 
when he attacked Nandurbar and compelled him to swear fealty 
to him. His war against his son-in-law, ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad of the 
Bahmani dynasty, also ended in disaster for him and he died in 
the year 1437-1438, Then after the two uneventful reigns of his son, 
‘Adil Khan 1 (1438-41), and grandson, Mubarak Khan 1 (1441-1457), 
the throne of Khandesh was occupied by Mubarak Khan’s son, 
‘Adil Khan II, who was an able and vigorous ruler and tried hard 
to restore administrative order in his kingdom, the authority of 
which was extended by him over Gondw'ana. On his death without 
any issue in 1501, the throne passed to his brother Daud, who, 
after an inglorious reign of about seven years, died in 1508, and 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazni Khan. Ghazni Klian was poisoned 
within ten days of his accession, and Khandesh w’as plunged into 
disorder due to the faction fights of two rival claimants to its 
throne, one being supported by Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar, and the other by Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat, till the latter 
succeeded in raising his candidate to the throne with the title 
of 'Adil Khan HI. The reign of ‘Adil Khan III was not marked by 
any event of importance. He died on the 25th August, 1520, and 
his weak successors had not the courage or ability to save the 
kingdom from the aggressions of its external enemies. Like Gujarat, 
Khandesh was annexed by Akbar to his empire in 1601. 
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B. The Bahmani Kingdom 

Of all the independent Muslim kingdoms that arose on the 
ruins of the Delhi Sultanate, the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan 
proved to be the most powerful. It came into existence during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq as a challenge to his authority. 
The nobles of the Dcccan, driven to rebellion by the eccentric 
policy of the Delhi Sultan, seized the fort of Daulatabad and 
proclaimed one of themselves, Isma'il Mukh the Afghan, as king of the 
Dcccan under the title of Nasir-ud-din Shah. Isma'il Mukh, being 
an old and case-loving man, proved unfit for the office. Soon 
he voluntarily made room for a more worthy leader, Hasan, entitled 
Zafar Khan, who was declared king by the nobles on the 3rd 
August, 1347, under the title of Abul-Muzaffar ‘Ala-ud-din Bahman 
Shah. The story related by Ferishta about Hasan’s origm, to the 
effect that he was originally a menial in the service of a Brahmana 
astrologer of Delhi, Gangu, who enjoyed the favour of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, and later on rose to prominence owing to the patronage 
of his Hindu master, finds no corroboration in the accounts of the 
later Muslim chroniclers and is also not supported by the evidence 
of coins and inscriptions. Hasan, in fact, claimed descent from the 
famous Persian hero Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, and the dynasty 
that he founded thus came to be known as the Bahmani dynasty. 

Soon after his accession, 'Ala-ud-din Hasan selected Gulbarga 
as his capital and renamed it as Ahsanabad. But the Hindu rulers 
of the south, who had not failed to profit by the political 
disorders in the Deccan at the time of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan's rise, 
were not disposed to submit to his authority. He therefore 
launched on a career of conquest, which was marked bv 
success. When he died on the 11th February, 1358, he left a 
dominion extending from the Wainganga river in the north to 
the Krishna river in the south and from Daulatabad in the 
west to Bhongir, now in the Niziim’s dominions, in the east. For 
the administration of his kingdom, he divided it into four tarajs 
or provinces, Gulbarga, Daulatabad, Berar and Bidar. Each 
province was placed in charge of a governor, who maintained an 
army, and made appointments in all civil and military posts under 
him. The efficiency of administration in the provinces checked the 
outbreak of rebellions. The author of Burhan-i-Ma’dsir has thus 
praised this Sultan: “Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din I Hasan Shah was a just 
king and the cherisher of his people and pious. During his reign 
his subjects and the army used to pass their time in perfect ease 
and content; and he did much towards propagating the true faith. ” 
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The next Sultan was Muhammad Shah I, the eldest son of 
Hasan, who had nominated him as his heir on his death-bed. 
Soon after his accession, Muhammad Shah organised the different 
branches of his government, like the ministry, the household 
troops and the provincial administration. But throiighout his 
reign, ho was chiefly engaged in waging wars against tlic rulers 
of VVarangal and Vijayanagar. Those rulers offered a stubborn 
resistance, but both were overpowered by tlie troops of Gulbarga, 
and had to conclude fioaeo, after immense losses, on humiliating 
terms. 

Muhammad Shah’s mode of life wa.s not unimpeachable. The 
author of Burlidn-i-Ma dsir distinctly st.a.tes that the Sultfin 
“show'ed signs of an irreligious manner of living, which threw him 
on the bed of helplessness”. 

After the death of Muhammad Shfili I in A.n. LS77, his son, 
Mujahid Shah, ascended the throne and marched in person against 
Vijayanagar. But he could not capture that city and soon had to 
return to his capital after making peace with its Kilya. He fell a 
victim to a conspirai'y organised by one of his near relatives 
named Daud Khan,* who usurped the throne. The usurper was 
paid baek in his own eoin by being murdered in May, 1378, 
by an assassin at the instigation of Mujahid s foster-sister, Ruh 
Parwar Agha. The nobles and military offieers then raised to the 
throne Muhammad Shah, son of Mahmud Khan, the fourth son 
of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahmani. 

Unlike his predece.ssors, Muhammad Shah II was a lover of 
peaee and devoted to learning; and his reign was not disturbed by 
foreign wars. He built mosques, established free schools for orphans, 
and invited learned men from all parts of Asia to his court. But 
his last days were embittered by the intrigues of his sons, who 
were eager to get the throne. After his death in April, a.d. 1397, 
followed the inglorious and troubled reigns of his two sons, Ghiyas- 
ud-din and Shams-ud-diii Daud, lasting for only a few months, 
till the throne of Gulbarga was seized in November, 1397, by 
Firuz, a grandson of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahmani, who assumed 
the title of Taj-ud-din Firuz Shah. 

•We are told by the author of Burhan-i-Maasir that Fruz Shah 
“was an impetuous and a mighty monarch, and expended all 
his ability and energy in eradicating and destroying tyranny and 
heresy, and he took much pleasure in the society of the Shekhi. 
learned men and hermits”. But after a few years’ rule, he became 

» Baud was uncle of Mujahid according to Ferishla but his cousin according 
to the author of Burhdn-i-Ma'dnr. 
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addicted to the common vices of his time, which even Ferishta 
has noted. He was conversant with various languages and could 
talk freely with his wives of diverse nationalities in their own 
tongues. He followed the traditional policy of his dynasty in 
waging wars against the Rayas of Vijayanagar and some other 
Hindu rulers of the Deccan. He gained success in his two expedi¬ 
tions against Vijayanagar in 1398 and 1400, exacted heavy indemnity 
from its Raya and even compelled him to surrender a princess of 
Vijayanagar for his harem. Rut his third attack in 1420 resulted 
in his defeat at Pangul, to the north of the Krishna, and his 
retreat from the field after his commander-in-chief, Mir Fazl-ullah 
Inju, had been killed. The Vijayanagar troops soon occupied the 
southern and eastern districts of the Bahmani kingdom. This 
defeat told heavily on the Sultan’s mind and body, and he left 
the administration in the hands of his slaves, Hushydr ‘Ain-ul-mulk 
and Niziim Bidar-ul-mulk. He was ultimately forced to abdicate 
the throne in favour of his brother Ahmad, who, according to the 
author of Burhdn-i-Ma’dsir, did away with Firuz Shdh in September, 
1422, though some writers believe, on the authority of Ferishta, 
that Firuz Shah died a natural death. 

To avenge the losses sustained by the Bahmani troops in his 
brother’s reign, Ahmad Shah carried on a terrible war against 
Vijayanagar. Tlie siege of Vijayanagar by the Bahmani troops 
reduced it to great distress and compelled its Raya to conclude 
peace by paying a heavy indemnity. This was conveyed to Ahmad’s 
camp, on elephants, by the Raya’s son, who was received there 
honourably; and the invaders then returned to their eountry. 
In 1424 or 1425 Ahmad Shah’s general, Khan-i-‘Azam, attacked the 
Hindu kingdom of Warangal and succeeded in capturing its fortress, 
with immense treasures, and in killing its ruler. The independence 
of Warangal was thus extinguished. Ahmad Shah also waged W'ar 
against Malwa. The Sultan of Malwa, Hushang Shah, was defeated 
with great losses in men and money. Ahmad’s war with the 
Sultan of Gujarat, Ahmad Shah I, ended in failure, and peace 
was at last concluded through the intervention of theologians and 
learned men of both sides. The Hindu chiefs of the Konkan also 
felt the weight of Bahmani arms during his reign, but this pressure 
was removed after his death from illness in February, 1435. « 

Ahmad Shiih transferred the capital of his kingdom from Gulbarga 
to Bidar, which was beautifully situated and had a salubrious 
olimate. Though not endowed with much learning, he bestowed 
favours on some Muslim scholars. The poet. Shaikh Azari of Isfarayln 
in Khurasan, who came to his court, received a huge amount of 
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money for composing two verses in praise of his palace at Bidar; 
and Maulana Sharf-ud-din Mazandariini was also rewarded witli 
12,000 tankas for inscribing in beautiful handwriting two verses 
on the door of that palace. 

In the meanwhile, baronial Intrigues for position and influence, 
often resulting in pitched battles and inas.sacres, had begun to 
affect the homogeneity of the Bahmani kingdom. There were 
perpetual feuds between the .Dcccani nobles with their allies, 
the Africans and the Mtnmllads (issue of African fathers and 
Indian mothers) on the one side, and, on the other, the foreign 
nobles, composed of the Turks, the Arabs, the Persians and the 
Mughuls. Many of the latter had been elevated to high offices 
in the State, for their hardy and active habits, in preference to the 
children of the soil, who grew jealous of them. This jealou.sy was 
accentuated by religious differences, for while most of the Deccants 
were Sunnis, the majority of the rival i)art,y consisted of Sliiahs. 
Thus the history of the later Bahmanids is a dreary talc of 
conspiracies and strife, which sucked the lifeblood of the kingdom 
till it finally disintegrated. 

Ahmad was suce(!eded jicacefuliy by his eldiist son under the 
title of ‘.Ala-ud-din 11, ,Soon after his accession, Ala-ud-din 11 
Huppres.scd a rebdlion headed by his brother Muhammad, who 
was, however, pardoned and given tin; govawnment of the Haichur 
Doiib, where he remained faithful during the rest of his life. The 
Hindu chiefs of the Konkan were next reduced to submission, and 
the. Raja of Sungameshwar gave his beautiful daughter in marriage 
to the Bahmani Sidtan. This was not liked by the .Sultan's Muslim 
wife Malika-i-Jahan. At her request her father, Nasir Khan, 
the ruler of Khandesh, invaded Berar, but was defeated by 
Malik-ul-Tujjar Khalaf Hasan, governor of Daulatabad and 
leader of the foreign nobles. In 1443 Ala-ud-din waged war 
against Vijayanagar, the Raya of which had to conclude peace 
by promising regular payment of tribute in future. Perlshta 
writes that at this time the Riiya of Vijayanagar employed Muslim 
soldiers in his army, admitted sotne Muslims into his service, and 
even erected a mosque at the capital city for their worship. Like 
other Sultans of the dynasty, ‘Ala-ud-din was a zealous champion 
of Islam and was benevolent towards the followers of his own 
faith. We know from Ferishta and the author of Burhdn-i-Ma’aair 
that he “founded masjids, public schools and charitable institutions, 
among which was a hospital of perfect elegance and purity of 
style, which he built in hi.s capital, Bidar, and made two beautiful 
villages there as a pious endowment, in order that the revenue 
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of these villages should be solely devoted to supphdng medicines 
and drinks ... so much did he attend to carrying out the orders 
and prohibitions of the divine law that even the name of wine 
anti all iritoxi(?ating liquors was abrogated in his jurisdiction. ...” 

‘Ala-ud-din died peacefully in April, 1457, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Hiimayun, who was so cruel as to get the epithet 
of '‘Zdlim” or “the Tyrant”. Examples of his cruelties have been 
cited by the author of Burhdn-i‘Mo'ddr. Humayun died a natural 
death, according to some writers, in October, 1401, but the more 
reliable authorities write tiiat he was murdered by some of his 
servants vhen he vas in a state of intoxication. His death freed 
his people “from the talons of his tortures” and the general sense 
of relief was thus expressed by the contemporary poet Nazir: 

“Humayun Shah has passed away from the world. 

Clod Almighty, what a blessing was the death of Humayun! 
Oil the date of his death the world was full of delight, 

So, ‘delight of the world’ gave the date of his death.” 

According to the chronickTs Huma 3 'un's minor son, Nizam Shah, 
was next raised to the tlironc. The queen-mother, Makhdumah 
Jahan, tried to manage iJie administration of the State with the 
assistance of Khwaja Jahan and Khwaja Mahmud Gawan. But 
the rulers of Orissa and Telingana were emboldened, during the 
rule of the boy king, to attack his kingdom. They were driven back 
with heavy losses. But soon a more formidable danger appeared for 
the Bahmanis when JJalimud Klialji I of Malwa led an invasion into 
their territories and besieged Bidar, which was saved only when 
Mahmud Hcgarha, the Sultan of Gujarat, sent a favourable response 
to the BalmianI Sultan’s appeal for help. Nizam Shah died very 
suddenly, on the 30th July, 1463, and his brother, aged only nine, 
ascended the throne under the title of Muhammad III. 

Soon after Muhammad’s accession, the old minister Khwaja 
Jahan, who aimed at a monopoly of power in the State, was put to 
death through the influence of the queen-mother, and the vacant 
office w’as entrusted to Mahmud Gawan, who received the title of 
Khwaja Jahan. Though possessed of wide pow’ers, Mahmud Gawan 
never abused his authority. By virtue of his conspicuous ability, 
he served the Bahmani State with unstinted loyalty; and, by 
skilful diplomacy and successful military operations, he brought 
the dominions of tlie Bahmanis “to an extent never achieved by 
former sovereigns”. 

In 1469 Mahmud Oaw'an marched with an army to subdue the 
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Hindu Rajas of the Konkan, and wlien he succeeded in capturing 
several forts, the Raja of Sanpameshwar, overpowered with fear, 
surrendered tlie fortress of Khelna to lus agents. “Tliis \mrivalk'd 
minister,” writes the author of Burhiin-i-Ma'cLiir, ‘'seized ninny 
forts and towns and captured immense booty, and valiiuhle poods, 
such as horses, clcpliants, maidens, and female slaves, as well 
as precious jewels and pearls, fell into the minister's hand.s'’, He 
also cajitured Goa, one of the best porta of the I'ijayanagar Empire. 
In the meanwhile, Nizam-ul-miilk Barlii, a eomniander of the 
Bahmani kingdom, had seized the forts of Rajamundry and 
Kondavir. In the year 1474 the Di'cean was devastated by a 
terrible famine due to the failure of rain for two successive years, 
and many succumbed to it.s rigours. Wlien rain at last fell in 
the third year, scarcely any farmers remained in the country to 
cultivate the land. 

But the military enterprises of the Sultan continued unabated. 
In February, 1478, Muhammad invaded and devastated Orissa, 
the Raja of which induced him to withdraw by pre.sent.iiig to him 
some elephants and other valuable gifts. 

The moat successful military exploit of his reign was directed, 
in the course of a war with Vijayanagar, against Kauchi or Con- 
jeeveram (12th March, 1481), a seat of some old temples, which 
“were the wonder of the age, filled with countless concealed 
treasures and jewels, and valuable pearls, besides innumerable 
slave-girls”. The besieged soldiers offered a brave resi.stanee but 
were ultimately vanquished by the Bahmani troo[)s. who cajilured 
an immense booty. 

The military record of Muhammad Shah Ill’s reign is indeed 
one of triumph. But his owm volufituousness, and the selfish 
intrigues of the noble.s of his court, stood in the path of his 
progress in other respects, and ultimately cau.sed his ruin. Being 
addicted to hard drinking, the Sultan became mentally unbalanced 
as years rolled on, and took a suicidal stop by passing the death 
sentence on Mahmud Gawan on 5th April, 1481, at the instig.ation 
of his enemies, the Dcccani nobles, who, being jealous of his power 
and success, produced a forged letter to persuade the Sultan to 
believe in the minister’s treasonable correspondenee with the 
Raya of Vijayanagar. Thus Mahmud Gawan, who had served the 
Bahmani kingdom as minister in three successive reigns with 
efficiency and honesty, for which he was entitled to the gratitude 
of his master, fell a prey to a conspiracy organised by a rival 
baronial clique, blind to the true interests of the State.^ With the 
unjust execution of this old minister “departed,” remarks 
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Meadows Taylor rightly, “all the cohesion and power of the Bahmani 
kingdom”. In many respects, Mahmud Gawan’s character was 
far superior to that of his contemporaries. Leading a simple and 
pure life, he was fond of learning and the society of the learned, 
which led him to maintain a magnificent college and a vast library 
at Bidar; and his disinterested services as a public officer justly 
entitle him to our praise. Muhammad III discovered his own 
folly rather too late, and, seized with grief and remorse, he expired 
within a year on the 22nd March, a.d. 1482. 

The Bahmani kingdom was henceforth thrown into utter 
confusion, leading to its inevitable collapse. Mahmud Shah, the 
younger son and successor of Muhammad III, had neither the 
strength of personal character, nor the guidance of an able minister, 
to enable him to maintain the integrity of his kingdom. The feud 
between the Deccanis and the foreigners continued with unabated 
fury and rancour. The provincial governors availed themselves 
of the prevailing confusion to declare their independence. The 
nominal authority of Mahmud came to be confined within a small 
area round the capital, and he and his four successors remained 
mere puppets in the hands of Qasim Barid-ul-Mamalik, a clever 
noble of Turkish origin, and after his death in 1504, in those of his 
son ‘Amir ‘Ali Barid, “the fox of the Deccan”. The last ruler, 
Kalimullah Shah, secretly tried to secure the help of Babur to 
restore the lost fortunes of his dynasty, but was sadly disappointed. 
With his death in 1527 the Bahmani dynasty came to an end 
after about one hundred and eighty years’ rule. • 

The history of the Bahmani dynasty in the Deccan on the whole 
offers no pleasant reading. Most of its Sultans emploj'ed themselves 
chiefly in terrible wars, and its internal politics were severely dis¬ 
tracted by court intrigues and civil strife. Among the eighteen 
kings of this d 3 masty, five were murdered, two died of intemperance, 
and three were deposed, two of them being blinded. The Bahmani 
Sultans should, however, be credited with patronage of learning 
and education according to their lights, erection of fortresses and 
buildings, and construction of irrigation works in the eastern 
provinces, which benefited the peasantry while securing more 
revenues to the State. 

We get a glimpse of the condition of the common people in the 
Bahmani kingdom from certain observations made by the Russian 
traveller, Althanasius Nikitin, who travelled in this kingdom 
during the years 1470 to 1474 in the reign of Muhammad Shah III. 
He writes: “The Sultan is a little man, twenty years old, in the 
power of the nobles. . . . The Sultan goes out with 300,000 men 
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of hia own troops. The land is overstocked with people; but those 
in the country are very miserable, whilst the nobles are extremely 
opulent and delight in luxury. They are wont to be carried on 
their silver beds, preceded by some 20 chargers caparisoned in gold, 
and followed by 300 men on horseback and by 500 on foot, and 
by hornmen, ten torch-bearers, and ten musicians. 

“The Sultan goes out hunting with his mother and his lady, 
and a train of 10,000 men on horseback, 50,000 on foot; 200 elephants 
adorned in gilded armour, and in front 100 horsemen, 100 dancers, 
and 300 common horses in golden clothing; 100 monkeys and 
100 concubines, all foreign.” 

Thus the testimony of a foreign traveller tells us that the lot 
of the common people was hard as compared with the luxurious 
standard of living of the nobility. But there is no other positive 
evidence to enable us to form an accurate picture of the condition 
of the mass of the people during the whole of the Bahmani period. 
The accounts of the Muslim chroniclers are full of details regarding 
military campaigns and wars against infidels, without any refer¬ 
ence to the history of the people, i. 


C. The Five Sultdnales of the Deccan. 

Five separate Sultanates arose in the Dcccan, one after another, 
on the break-up of the Bahmani kingdom. These were known 
after the titles of their founders, as the Imad Shahi dynasty of 
Berar, the Nizam Shahi dyna.sty of Ahmadnagar, the ‘Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur, the Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golkunda and the 
Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar. The first to secede was Berar, 
where Fathullah Imad Shah, a Hindu convert, declared his independ¬ 
ence in A.D. 1484 and founded the Imad Shahi dynasty. Berar 
was absorbed by Ahmadnagar in A.D. 1574. 

Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, Governor of Bijapur, asserted his independence 
in A.D. 1489-1490. He was known during his early days as a 
Georgian slave, who was purchased by Mahmud Gawan, and rose 
to prominence by dint of his merit and ability. Ferishta, however, 
relying on some private information, writes that he was the son of 
Sultan Murad II of Turkey, who died in A.D. 1451, that he fled from 
his country, first to Persia, and then to India at the age of seven- 
teen, to save himself from assassination, ordered by his elder 
brother Muhammad II, who had succeeded his father on the throne, 
and that he sold himself as a slave to the minister of the Bahmani 
Sultan Yusuf ‘Adil Shah was not a bigot. Religion was no bar 
to securing offices in his government, and he had a preference for 
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the Shiah creed, probably due to his sojourn in Persia. Free from 
vices in his private life, he was mindful of his duties as a ruler. 
Ferishta tells u.s that although Yusuf ‘Adil Shah “mingled pleasure 
with business, yet he never allowed the former to interfere with 
the latter. Ho always warned his ministers to act with justice 
and integrity, and in his own person showed them an example of 
attention to those virtues. Ho invited to his court many learned 
men and valiant officers from I'ersia, Turkestan, and Rum, and 
also several eminent arti.sts, who lived happy under the shadow 
of his bounty. In his reign the citadel of Bijapur was made of stone”. 
The reigns of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah’s four immediate successors, Isma'il 
‘Add Shah, son of Yusuf (1,'ll0-1534), Mallu, son of Isma'il (1534), 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, brother of Mallu (1534-1557), and ‘Ali 
‘Add Shab, son of Ibrahim (1557-1579), were full of intrigues 
and wars. But the dynasty produced another remarkable ruler in 
Ibrahim ‘Add Shah 11, nephew and successor of ‘Ali ‘Add Shah 
who governed the kingdom with universal toleration and wisdom 
till he died in a.d. 1626. In the opinion of Meadows Taylor, who 
wrote with some experience of Bijapur and its local traditions, 
“he was the greatest of all the ‘Add Shalii dynasty, and in most 
respects, except its founder, the most able and popular”. The 
Bijapur kingdom survived till its annexation by Aurangzcb in a.d. 
1686. 

The founder of the Ahmadnagar kingdom was Malik Ahmad, 
son of Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, who sprang from the hereditary Hindu 
revenue officials of Pathri, north of the Godavari, took a leading 
part in the conspiracy against Mahmud Gawan, and became prime 
minister after his death. Malik Ahmad w'as appointed governor 
of Junnar, but in ]4StO he declared himself independent. Some time 
later he transferred the seat of his government to a place of better 
strategic position and thus founded the city of Ahmadnagar. After 
several year.s’ attempts, he captured Daulatabad in a.d. 1499, 
which helped him to consolidate his dominion. He died in a.d. 1508 
and W’as succeeded by his son, Burhan Nizam Shah, who, during 
his reign of forty-five years, waged wars with the neighbouring 
States and about a.d. 1550 allied himself with the Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar against Bijapur. His successor, Husain Nizam Shah, joined 
the Muslim confederacy against Vijayanagar in 1565. After his 
death in that year, he was suceeeded by his son, Murtaza Nizam 
Shah 1, a pleasure-loving youth, unfit to compete successfully with 
his adversaries. There is nothing of importance and interest in the 
subsequent history of Ahmadnagar except the heroic resistance 
offered by Chand Bibi to Akbar’s son. Prince Murad, in 1576, and 
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the military as well as a(lininistrati\e skill of Malik ‘Ambar. 
The kingdom was overrun by the Mughuls in KKK), but it was 
not finally annexed to their Empire until 1033 in the reign of 
Shah Jahan. 

The Muslim kingdom of (!olk\uula grew up on the ruins of the 
old Hindu kingdom of Warangal, nhieh was eoiKjuered by the 
Bahinanis in a.d. 1424. The founder of the Qutb Sluihi dynasty 
was Quli Shah, a Turk! ofileer of the Raliinarii kingdom during the 
reign of Mahmud Shah Rahmani, lie wa.s appointed governor of 
Telingana by Mahmud Gawan and rcunained loyal to hi.s master 
till, as a protest agaiirst the power and insolenee of the Hands, he 
declared his independence in a.d. l,a]2 or bdlS. H(' luvd a. long and 
prosperous reign till he was murdereii at tlu^ age of ninety in 1.^43 
hy his son Jamsliid, who reigiusl for .seven yisira. .lamshid’s brother 
and suece.ssor, Ibrldtim, fought agidnst \ijayanagitr in lotlo in 
alliance with the other Muslim Sultariate.s. He was a gorid ruler 
and freely admitted the Hindu.s to high olliees in the State. After 
his death in 1011, the history of Golkunda was largely entangled 
with that of the Mughul Ein[iire till it was annexed to it by 
Aurangzeb in 1687. 

When the distant jirovinees of the Hahmani kingdom declared 
their independence, the remnant of it survived only in name 
under t.he ascendancy of the Harids. In lojtl or lo27 Amir 
‘Ali Barid formally disiienscd with the rule of the pufijict 
Bahmani Sultans and founded the Barid Shalii dynasty of Hidar. 
which lasted till its t.crritorv was absorbed by Bijfipiir in A.n. 
1618-1619. 

The five offshoots of the Bahmani kingdom had some good 
rulers, notably in Bijapur and Golkunda. The history of these 
Sultanates is'largely a record of almost continuous quarrel with 
one anothei and with Vijayanagar. Each aspired to tlie suiircmaey 
of the Deccan, whicli was con.seipicntly turned into a scene oi 
internal warfare, similar to wliat went on between tiie Chalnkyas 
and the Pallavas in earlier days, or between Mysore, Uie Maratlias 
and the Nizam in the eighteenth century. The disrujition of the 
Bahmani kingdom, and the dissensioms among ttie five Sultanate.s 
that rose on its ruins, seriously hampered llio jirogreas of Islam, 
political a.s w'ell as reUgious, in the south, where the spirit of 
Hindu revival, that had manifested itself wince the days of tlie 
Tughluqs, culminated in the rise and growth of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. 
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5 . The Hindu Kingdoms—The Vijayanagar Empire 
A. Political History 

The early history of Vijayanagar is still shrouded in obscurity. 
Sewell, after referring to several traditional accounts about the 
origin of the great imperial eity, remarks that “perhaps the most 
reasonable aceount would be culled from the general drift of the 
Hindu legends combined with the certainties of historical fact”. 
He accepts the tradition according to which five sons of Sangama, 
of whom Harihara and Bukka were the most eminent, laid the 
foundation of the city and kingdom of Vijayanagar, on the southern 
bank of the Tungabhadra facing the fortress of Anegundi on the 
northern bank. They got inspiration for their enterprise from the 
celebrated Brahmana sage and scholar of the day, Madhava Vid- 
yaranya, and his brother Sayana, the famous commentator on the 
Vedas. This tradition is regarded by some as a later fabrication 
which found currency in the sixteenth century. In the opinion of Rev. 
Father Horas, the foundation of the city of Anegundi, which formed 
the cradle of the Vijayanagar Empire, was laid by the Hoysala king 
Vira Ballala III, and Harihara, a near relative of the Hoysala ruling 
family, was a frontier officer with his headquarters there. According 
to another writer, “the fortification of the city that afterwards 
became Vijayanagar must be regarded as the deliberate act of the 
great Hoysala ruler, Vira BaUala III. It was founded soon after 
the destruction of Kampili by the army of Muhammad Tughluq, 
and immediately following the invasion of the Hoysala capital, 
Dorasamudra”. The theory of Hoysala origin has been recently 
challenged by a writer who, in discussing the question from different 
sources, has argued that Harihara and Bukka founded the city and 
that they “shaped the course of their conduct” on the advice of 
Madhava Vidyarauya, who is described in an inscription of Harihara 
II as “the supreme light incarnate”. According to some authorities, 
the five brothers were fugitives from the Telugu country included 
in the Kakatlya kingdom of Warangal, the capital of which was 
captured by the Muhammadans in 1424. In the midst of these 
conflicting opinions, this much can be said with certainty, that 
Harihara and Bukka and their three brothers made earnest efforts 
to organise resistance against the advance of the invaders from the 
north. (The significance of the Vijayanagar Empire in the history 
of Indians that for well nigh three centuries it stood for the older 
religion and culture of the country and saved these from being 
engulfed by the rush of new ideas and forces. It also indirectly 
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prevented the extension of the influence of tlic Bahmani kingdom 
and its offshoots in the north, where the power of the Dcllii Sultanate 
had been already considerably weakened, by keeiiing them con¬ 
stantly engaged in the south. In short, “it was Vijayanagar wliieh 
held the key to the political situation of the time", characterised 
by the decline of the Turko-Afghiin Sultanate and the rise of 
important indigenous powers. 

The first dynasty of Vijayanagar is named after Sangama, 
In the time of Hariliara I and Btikka I, the \’ijayanagar kingdom 
brought under its influence many principalities and divisions, 
including, m the opinion of some, most of the Hoysala territory. But 
it has been pointed out by some writers that Harihara 1 and Bukka 1 
did not assume full imperial titles. In 1374 Bukka I .«ent an emhas.sy 
to China and he died in a.T). 1378-1379. He was succeeded by hi.s 
son, Harihara II, who undoubtedly assumed tlic imperial titles of 
Maharajadhiraja, RajaparanieSvara, etc. Sewell in his earlier work' 
states on the authority of some Muhammadan liistorians that 
Harihara’a reign was a period of “ unbroken peace But it is proved by 
certain inscriptions that there were conflicts between the I'ijayanagar 
Empire and the Muslims during his reign. As a matter of fact, the 
history of the Vijayanagar Empire, like that of the ISahmani king¬ 
dom, is an unbroken record of bloody wars with dillerent powers. 
In the cold we,ather of 1398, Bukka II, son of Harihara II, con¬ 
ducted a raid northwards to the Bahmani territory, with his 
father’s permission, with a view to seizing the Raicliur Doah, situated 
between the Krishna and the Tuhgahhadra, wliich formed the 
bone of contention between the Vijayanagar Empire and the Bah¬ 
mani kingdom. He was opposed and defeated by kiruz Shah 
Bahmani and a peace was concluded by the middle of 1399, Firuz 
exacting a heavy indemnity. But as several inscriptions show, the 
reign of Harihara II saw the extension of Vijayanagar authority' over 
the whole of Southern India, including Mysore, Kanara, Chingleput, 
Trinchinopoly' and Conjeeveram (Kanchi). Harihara il w'as a wor¬ 
shipper of Siva under the form oi V’irupaksa, but was tolerant of 
other religions. He died in August 140G, after which the succession 
to the throne was disputed for some time among his sons. Deva Raya I, 
however, secured the throne for himself on the 5th November, 
1406. He met with some reverses in his wars with the Bahmani 
Sultans and died in the year a.d. 1422. His son, Vijaya-Bukka or 
Vira Vijaya, reigned for only' a few months, then Deva Raya II, 
eon of Vijaya-Bukka, ascended the throne. Though Deva Raya IBs 
wars with the Bahmanis ended in defeat and loss, his reign 
1 A Forgotten Empire, p. 61. 
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was marked by reorganisation of the administration. To compete 
with the Bahmanis, Mussahnans were admitted by him into the 
army; and, to control and regulate trade, he appointed his right- 
hand man, Lakkanna or Lakshmapa, to the “lordship of the 
southern sea”, that is, to the charge of overseas commerce. Nicolo 
Conti, an Italian traveller, and ‘Abdur-Razzaq, an envoy from 
Persia, visited Vijayanagar in 1420 and 1443 respectively; and 
they have left glowing descriptions of the city and the Empire of 
Vijayanagar. In fact, the Empire now extended over the whole of 
South India, reaching the shores of Ceylon, and attained the zenith 
of its prosperity during the rule of the first dynasty. 

Deva Raya II died in a.d. 1446 and was succeeded by his eldest 
surviving eon, Mallikarjuna, who repelled a combined attack on 
his capital by the Bahmani Sultan and the Raja of the Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa and was able to keep his kingdom intact during 
his rule, which lasted till about a.d. 1465. It w'as during this 
reign that the Saluva chief, Narasimha of Chandragiri, whose 
ancestors had served the Vijayanagar kingdom faithfully as its 
feudatories, rose into prominence and resisted the aggressions of 
the Bahmani kingdom and the kingdom of Orissa. But Mallikar- 
juna’s successor, Virupaksha II, proved to be an incompetent ruler. 
Confusion and disorder naturally followed, taking advantage of 
which some of the provinces revolted, the Bahmani Sultan adv^anced 
into the Doab between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, and 
Raja Purusottama Gajapati of Orissa advanced as far south as 
Tiru vannamalai. 

To save the kingdom from these dangers, Narasimha Saluva 
deposed his worthless master and seized the throne for himself in 
about A.D. 1486. Thus the Sangama dynasty was overthrown 
by what has been called the “First Usurpation” and Vijayanagar 
passed under the rule of the Saluva dynasty. Narasimha Saluva 
enjoyed the confidence of the people. With the interests of the 
Empire at heart, he recovered most of the revolted provinces 
during his six years’ rule, though the Raichur Doab remained under 
the control of the Bahmanis and Udayagiri under that of the Raja 
of Orissa. 

Narasimha Saluva had the prudence to charge his trusted 
general, Narasa Nayaka, who claimed descent from a dynasty 
which ruled over the Tuluva country, with the responsibility for the 
administration of the kingdom after him, though he desired that 
his sons should succeed him. Epigraphie evidence disproves the 
statement of the Muhammadan historians, and of Nuniz, that 
Narasa Nayaka murdered the two sons of his master and usurped 
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the throne for himself. In reality he remained loyal to the dynasty of 
his master. He placed the latter’s younger son, Immadi Narasimha, 
on the throne, when the elder died of wounds in a battle, though 
he ably managed the affairs of the State as its de facto ruler. It 
was only when be himself died in a.d. 1505 that his son, Vira 
Narasimha, deposed the last Saluva ruler and seized the throne 
for himself. This “Second Usurpation” led to the direct rule of 
the Tuluva dynasty over the Vijayanagar Empire. Vira Narasimha 
is described on some copper j)lalC8 and also by Nuniz as a pious 
Idng who distributed gifts at sacred places. 

f V^ a Narasimha was succeeded by his younger brother, Krishnadeva 
Raya, by far the greatest ruler of Vijayanagar, and one oi the most 
famous kings in the history of India. A gallant and active warrior, 
he was always successful in the wars that he waged almost 
throughout his reign. He first turned his attention towards 
suppressing the feudatories in the central portion of his empire 
before trying to meet hi.s great rivals in the north. Leaving his 
headquarters towards the end ol 1.510, he marched against tiie 
refractory chief of Ummattur in Southern My.sore. He was defeated 
and the fortress of Sivasamudram was captured (1511-1512). 
Other neighbouring chiefs were also reduced to obedience. In 1512 
Krishnadeva Raya moved towards the Bijapur frontier and took 
possession of Raichur. Under the advice of his able and experienced 
minister and general, Saluva Timma, he did not now invade the 
Muhammadan territories but turned against Cajapati Brataparudra 
of Orissa in 1513, with a view to recovering the territories that his 
predeeessors had captured from Vijayanagar during the reigns of the 
last rulers of the first dynasty. Early in 1514 he captured the 
fortress of Udayagiri and made prisoners of an uncle and an aunt 
of the Raja of Orissa, who were, however, treated with honour. 
By the first half of the ne.vt year he had captured the strong fortress 
of Kondavidu and other fortresses of lesser importance in the 
neighbourhood, in spite of the fact that the Raja of Orissa had 
received assistance from the Sultans of Golkunda and Bidar. He 
also took as captives the Cajapati prince, VIrabhadra, and some 
other Orissa nobles. The prince was appointed by him governor 
of a province, and this fact, remarks Krishna Shastri, “testifies to 
the high statesmanship of Krishnaraya”. In his third campaign 
against the King of Orissa, Krishpadeva Raya encamped at Bezwada, 
laid siege to KondapaUi and captured it. The wife and a son (other 
than Prince Virabhadra) of the Raja of Orissa and some Orissa 
nobles and generals fell into his hands on this occasion also. He 
then advanced north-eastwards as far as Simhaehalam in the 
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Vizagapatam district and forced his Orissan contemporary to come 
to terms. The last great military achievement of Krishpadeva Raya 
was his victory over Isma'il ‘AdU Shah near Raichur on the I9th 
March, 1620, when the latter attempted to recover the Raichur 
Doab. He is said to have overrun the Bijapur territory and to have 
razed to the ground the fortress of Gulbarga. In short, the military 
conquests of Krishpadeva Raya enabled him to humble the pride 
of his northern foes and to extend the limits of his Empire up to the 
South Konkan in the west, Vizagapatam in the east and the extreme 
border of the peninsula in the south, while some islands and coasts 
of the Indian Ocean were within its sphere of influence. During 
the last few years of his life he devoted his attention to the 
organisation of the Empire in all respects and to works of peaceful 
administration. 

Krishpadeva Raya maintained friendly relations with the Portu¬ 
guese and granted them some concessions, since, writes Sewell, 
“he benefited largely by the import of horses and other requisites”. 
In 1510 the Portuguese governor, Albuquerque, soUcited his per¬ 
mission to build a fort at Bhatkal, which was granted after the 
Portuguese had captured Goa from the Muslims. The Portuguese 
traveller, Paes, praises him in eloquent terms: “He is the most 
learned and perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful of dis¬ 
position and very merry; he is one that seeks to honour foreigners 
and receives them kindly; asking all about their affairs whatever 
their condition may be. He is a great ruler and a man of much 
justice, but subject to certain fits of rage . .. he is by rank a 
greater lord than any, by reason of what he possesses in armies 
and territories, but it seems that he has in fact nothing compared 
to what a man like him ought to have, so gallant and perfect is 
he in all things.” 

The reign of Krishpadeva Raya not only marked the climax 
in the territorial expansion of the Vijayanagar Empire, but was 
also remarkable for the encouragement and development of art and 
letters. Himself an accomplished scholar, the Raya was a generous 
patron of learning. He was “in no way less famous”, writes 
Krishna Shastri, “for his religious zeal and catholicity. He res¬ 
pected all sects of the Hindu religion alike, though his personal 
leanings were in favour of Vaishpavism. . . . Krishnaraya’s kind¬ 
ness to the fallen enemy, his acts of mercy and charity towards 
the residents of captured cities, his great military prowess which 
endeared him alike to his feudatory chiefs and to his subjects, 
the royal reception and kindness that he invariably bestowed upon 
foreign embassies, his imposing personal appearance, his genial 
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look and polite conversation which distinguished a pure and 
dignified life, his love for literature and for religion, and his soli¬ 
citude for the welfare of his people, and above all, the most fabulous 
wealth that he conferred as endowments on temples and Brah- 
mapas, mark him out indeed as the greatest of the South Indian 
monarohs who sheds a lustre on the pages of history.” In fact, 
the Vijayanagar Empire rose, during his reign, to the zenith of its 
glory and prosperity, when the old Turko-Afghan Sultanate was 
almost a shrivelled and attenuated carcase and was soon to be 
swept away by a fresh Turkish invasion. 

But dangers lurked for the Vijayanagar Empire in the ambition 
of her powerful neighbours in the north and in the attitude of her 
viceroys, two of whom, the viceroy of Madura and the viceroy 
who was in charge of the central block of the kingdom, rebelled 
even during the last days (1528 or 1529) of Krishijadeva Raya. 
The former was brought back to submission before the death of 
Krishnadeva Raya, but the latter had to be “dealt with only 
at the beginning of his successor’s reign”, 

Krishnadeva Raya died in a.d. 1529 or 1630 and was succeeded 
by his half-brother, Achyuta Raya, who, as epigraphic and literary 
evidences show, was not “altogether the craven that he is repre¬ 
sented by Nuniz to have been”. He chastised the rebel viceroy 
of Madura and reduced to obedience the Raja of Travancore, 
who had given shelter to the former. But he soon committed the 
blunder of relaxing his personal hold on the administration, which 
fell under the control of his two brothers-in-law, both named 
Tirumala. This irritated the other viceroys, who formed a rival 
party under the leadership of three brothers, Rama, Tirumala 
and Venkata, of the Aravidu dynasty, connected by marriage 
with the reigning Tuluva dynasty. The kingdom was consequently 
plunged into troubles which continued throughout the whole course 
of its imperial history and did not cease till it entirely disappeared. 
After the death of Achyuta Raya in a.d. 1541 or 1642, his son, 
Venkatadri or Venkata I, ascended the throne, but his reign did 
not last for more than six months and the crown then passed to 
Sadasiva, a nephew of Achyuta. Sadasiva Raya was a mere puppet 
in the hands of his minister, Rama Raya, of the Aravidu dynasty, 
who was the de facto ruler of the State. Rama Raya was 
endowed with ability and was determined to restore the power of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, which had sunk low after the death of 
Krishnadeva Raya. One important feature of Rama Raya’s policy 
waa his active interference in the quarrels among the Deccan 
Sultanates, in alliance first with one and then with another. His 
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enterprises were, indeed, successful for the time being. But these 
made him over-confident and haughty and ultimately proved to 
be a cause of disaster for the Empire. In 1543 Rama Raya formed 
an alliance with Ahmadnagar and Golkunda with a view to attack¬ 
ing Bijapur. But his object was baflled by the diplomacy of the 
BijApur minister, Asad Khan, who concluded peace separately with 
Burhan Nizam Shah and Rama Raya, and thus broke up the 
coalition. A change of alliance took place in 1558, when Bijapur, 
Golkunda and Vijayanagar joined against Ahmadnagar and invaded 
it. On this occasion the army of Vijayanagar alienated the people 
of Ahmadnagar. 

The haughty conduct of the Vijayanagar army kindled the 
long-standing, though smouldering, hostility of the Sultanates 
of the Deccan against Vijayanagar, and all, with the exception of 
that of Berar, joined in a coalition against it, which was cemented 
by matrimonial alliances. The allied Deccan Sultans fought 
against Vijayanagar on the 23rd January, 1565, at a site marked 
by the two villages of Raksas and Tagdi. This battle resulted 
in the defeat of the huge Vijayanagar army with immense losses. 
“The victors,” writes the author of Burhdn-i-Ma asir, “captured 
jewels, ornaments, furniture, camels, tents, camp-equipage, drums, 
standards, maidservants, menservants, and arms and armour of 
all sorts in such quantity that the whole army was enriched.” 
“The plunder was so great,” notes Ferishta, “that every private 
man in the allied army became rich in gold, jewels, tents, 
arms, horses and slaves, the kings permitting every person to 
retain what he acquired, reserving the elephants only for their 
own use.” Husain Nizam Shah killed Rama Raya with his 
own hand and exclaimed; “Now I am avenged of thee! Let 
God do what He will to me.” The magnificent city of Vijayanagar 
was sacked and deprived of its splendour by the invading army 
in a manner which has been described by Sewell as follows: 
“The third day saw the beginning of the end. The victorious 
Mussalmans had halted on the field of battle for rest and refresh¬ 
ment, but now they had reached the capital, and from that time 
forward for a space of five months Vijayanagar knew no rest. The 
enemy had come to destroy and they carried out their object 
relentlessly. . . . Nothing seemed to escape them. They broke up 
the pavilions standing on the huge platform from which the kings 
used to watch the festivals, and overthrew all the carved work. 
They lit huge fires in the magnificently decorated buildings forming 
the temple of VitthalasvamI near the river, and smashed its 
exquisite stone sculptures. With fire and sword, with crowbars 
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and axes, they carried on day after day their work of destruction. 
Never perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc been 
wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid a city; teeming 
with a wealthy and industrious population in the full plenitude 
of prosperity one day, and on the next seized, pillaged, and reduced 
to ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors beggaring 
description.” 

The so-called battle of Tnlikota is indeed one of the decisive 
battles in the history of India. It destroyed the chance of Hindu 
supremacy in the south, which was left open to the invasions of 
the rulers of a new Turkish dynasty, till the rise of the Maratha 
power in the .seventeenth century. Undoubtedly the battle did 
vital damage to the Vijayanagar Empire, but recent rc.searchcs 
have proved that it did not disappear altogether as a result of it. 
“Talikota,” remarks a modern writer aptly, “was the climacteric, 
but not the grand climacteric of the Vijayanagar Empire.” In 
fact, the Empire continued to exist, till the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century under the rulers of the Aravidu dyna.sty, “before 
it got weakened and dismembered—weakened by the constant 
invasions from the north and dismembered by the di.ssatisfaction 
and rebellion of the viceroys within . 

The victorious Sultanates did not ultimately gain much as a result 
of this battle. Their alliance was soon dissolved and there was a 
recrudescence of mutual jealousy. This afforded the Vijayanagar 
Empire the opportunity for recuperation under Hama Raya's brother, 
Tirumala. He returned to Vijayanagar after the Muslims had left 
it, but after a short stay there went to Penugonda, and restorod- 
the prestige and power of the Empire to such an extent as to be 
able to interfere in the affairs of the Muslim kingdoms. Towards 
the end of his reign, in about A.u. 1570, he dispensed with the 
phantom of the nominal ruler, Sadasiva, and usurped the throne 
for the Aravidu dynasty to which he belonged. His son and 
successor, Ranga II, continued after him his policy of increasing 
the efficiency of the Empire. Ranga II was succeeded about 
A D 1586 by his brother, Venkata 11, who had his headquarters 
at Chandragiri and died after a glorious reign in a.d. 16U. He 
may be regarded as the last great ruler of Vijayanagarwho kept 
the Empire intact with the exception that in a.d. 1612 Raja Oedyar 
founded with his permission, the kingdom of Mysore, on the 
extinction of the viceroyalty of Srirangapatan. His death was 
the signal for the dismemberment of the Empire. It was followed by 
a war of succession, and the consequent rise of disintegrating forces. 
These could not be cheeked by Ranga III, the last important ruler 
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of Vijayanagar, in spite of his best attempts, owing to the selfish atti¬ 
tude of the rebel vassals of the Empire and the ambition of the 
Muslim States of Bijapur and Golkunda. Thus the Hindu feudatories 
of the Vijayanagar Empire proved to be her enemies in the long run. 
Their “insane pride, blind selfishness, disloyalty and mutual 
dissensions” largely facilitated the conquest of the Hindu Deccan 
by the Muslim Stat es of Bijapur and Golkunda. Further, subordinate 
viceroys, like the Chiefs of Seringapatam and Bednur (Keladi, 
Ikkeri), and the Niliks of Madura and Tanjore, carved out inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms for themselves. 


B. Splendour and Wealth of Vijayanagar 

Foreign travellers who visited India during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries have left glowing accounts of the Empire of 
Vijayanagar. The city of Vijayanagar w-as encompassed by massive 
fortifications and was of enormous size. The Italian traveller, 
Nicolo Conti, who visited it about a.d. 1420 writes: “The circum¬ 
ference of the city is sixty miles; its vulls are carried up to the 
mountains and enclose the valleys at their foot, so that its extent 
is thereby increased. In this city there are estimated to be ninety 
thousand men fit to bear arms. . . . The King is more powerful 
than all the other kings of India.” ‘Abdur Razzaq, who came to 
India from Persia and went to Vijayanagar in a.d. 1442-1443, 
observes: “The country is so well populated that it is impossible 
in a reasonable space to convey an idea of it. In the King’s treasury 
there are ehambers with excavations in them, filled with molten 
gold, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of the country, whether 
high or low, even down to the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels 
and gilt ornaments in their ears and around their necks, arms, 
wrists and fingers.” Domingos Paes, a Portuguese, who has recorded 
a detailed description of Vijayanagar, wTites: “Its King has much 
treasure and many soldiers and many elephants, for there are 
numbers of these in this country. ... In this city you will find 
men belonging to every nation and people, because of the great 
trade which it has and the many precious stones there, principally 
diamonds. . . . This is the best provided city in the world, and is 
stocked with provisions such as rice, wheat, grains, Indian com, 
and a certain amount of barley and beans, moong, pulses, horse- 
grain and many other seeds which grow in this country, which are 
the food of the people, and there is a large store of these and very 
cheap. . . . The streets and markets are fiill of laden oxen without 
count. . . .” Edoardo Barbosa, who was present in India in 
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A.D. 1516, describes Vijayanagar as “ of great extent, highly populous 
and the seat of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
from Pegu, sUks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, 
musk, pepper and sandal from Malabar”. 


C. Economic Condition of the Vijayanagar Empire 


It is clear from foreign accounts, and also other sources, that 
unbounded prosperity prevailed in the Vijayanagar Empire. Agricul¬ 
ture flourished in different parts of the realm and the Stale 
pursued a rvdse irrigation policy. The principal indu.stries related 
to textiles, mining and metallurgy, and the most important of the 
minor industries was perfumery'. Craftsmen’.s and merchants’ guilds 
played an important part in the economic life of the kingdom. ‘A bdur 
Raz7.aq writes: “The tr.adesmen of each sejjarale guild or craft 
have their shops close to one another.” Paes also observes: “There 
were temples in every street, for these ajjpertain to institutions 
like the confraternities you know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen 


and merchants.” 

The most remarkable feature in the economic condition of the 
kingdom was commerce, inland, coasting and overseas. The moat 
important port on the Malabar coast was Calicut, and, according 
to ‘Abdur Razzaq, the Empire “poa.se8sed 300 seaports”. It had 
commercial relations with the islands in the Indian Ocean, the 
Malay Archipelago, Burma, China, Arabia, Persi.a, South Africa, 
Abyssinia and Portugal. The principal articles of export were cloth, 
rice, iron, saltpetre, sugar and spices, and the imports mto the 
Empire w'ere horses, elephants, pearls, copper, coral, mercury, China 
silks and velvet. The cheap means of transport for inland trade 
were kavadis, head-loads, pack-horses, 5)ack-bullock8, carts and 
asses Ships were in use for coasting and overseas trade. According 
to Barbosa, South India got its ships buUt in the Maidive Islands. 
Epigraphic evidence proves that the rulers of Vijayanagar maintained 
fleets and the people there were acquainted with the art of ship¬ 
building before the advent of the Portuguese. We have, however, 
no definite knowledge as to how the Vijayanagar Empire dealt 
with the important question of ocean transport”. 

The coinage of the Vijayanagar Empire was of various types, both 
in gold and copper, and there was one specimen of a silver coin. 
The coins bore on them emblems of different gods and ammals 
varying according to the religious faith of the rulers. The prices 
of articles were low. The accounts of the foreign traveUem tell 
UB that the upper classes of the people had a high standard of hvmg; 
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but we know from inscriptions that the common people groaned 
under the weight of heavy taxation, collected with rigour by the 
local governors, who were, however, sometimes restrained by the 
supreme rulers. 


D. Social Life, in the Vijayanagar Empire 

Accounts of foreign travellers, inscriptions, and literature, contain 
copious references regarding the different aspects of the social 
life of the people in the Viia 5 ’anagar Empire, of which we can study 
here only the more striking ones. Women in general occupied 
a high position in society, and instances of the active part they 
took in the political, social and literary life of the country are not 
rare.l Besides being trained m wrestling, handling swords and 
shields, music and other fine arts, some of them at any rate 
received a fair amount of literary education, f Nuniz writes: “ He 
(the King of Vijayanagar) has also women who wrestle, and 
others who are astrologers and soothsayers; and he has women 
who write all the accounts of expenses that are incurred inside 
the gates, and others whose dut}' it is to write all the affairs of 
the kingdom and compare their books with those of the writers 
outside; he has women also for music, who play instruments and 
sing. Even the wives of the King are well-versed in music. . . . 
It is said that he has judges, as well as bailiffs and watchmen who 
every night guard the palace, and these are women.Plurality 
of wives was a recognised practice, especially among the wealthy 
classes, and child marriage was the usual custom. The evil practice 
of exacting exorbitant dowries was greatly prevalent among 
those who were well placed in life. The State occasionally interfered 
in social affairs to settle disputes among various communities. 
[The rite of Sati, or women burning themselves on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands, w'as very common in Vijayanagar, and the 
Brahmanas freely sanctioned it. Being held in high esteem by 
the rulers, the Brahmanas exercised a predominant influence not 
merely in social and religious matters but also in the poUtical 
affairs of the State.! Nuniz describes them as “honest men, given 
to merchandise, very acu±e and of mueh talent, very good 
at accounts, loan men and well formed, but little fit for hard 
work”. 

There were no strict restrietions in matters of diet. Besides 
fruits, vegetables and oil, meat of all kinds, excepting that of 
oxen or cows, for which the people had great veneration, was 
taken by the general population; but the Brahmapas never killed 
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or ate any “live thing”. Nuniz gives tiie following descrijition 
about the diet of the Vijayauagar King.s; 

‘tThese King.s of Bisnaga eat all sorts of things, but not the 
flesh of oxen or cow.s, which they never kill because they norship 
them. They cat mutton, pork, venison, jiartridges, liare.s, doves, 
quail, and all kinds of birds; even sparrows and rata, and eats, and 
lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bi.sniiga. 

“Everythmg has to be sold alive so that each may know vhat 
he buys—this at least so far as concerns game—and there are 
fi.sh from the rivers in large quantities.” < 

If the statements of I’aos and Nuniz be true, thi.s was, reniarlos 
Dr. Smith, “a curiou.s dietary for jirinccs and people, who in the 
time of Rrishnadeva Raya and Aehyuta Raya were zealou.s Hindus 
with a special devotion to certain forms of Vishnu”.-' Mo.st probably 
rats, cats and lizards were eaten by the lower sr-ction of the peojile, 
who formed the non-Aryan element in the Vijayanagar po])ulat ion. 

The foreign travellers refer to n\nncrous blood saeritices in 
the kingdom. According to Laos, the King u.sed to vitne.sa the 
sacrifice of 24 buffaloes and 150 .sheep, the animals being decapitated 
by a single blow- of a large sickle. On the last day of the famous 
“nine days festival” 250 buffaloes and 4,.500 sheej} were slaughtered. 


E. Art and Literature 

The Vijayanagar Empire has to its credit brilliant cultural and 
artistic achievements. The Emjicrors v ere j)atrons of all langiragea 
Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada, and under their fostering 
care some of the finest pieces of litcrattire were produced. Sayana, 
the famous commentator of the Veda.s, and his brother, Madhava, 
flourished during the early days of Vijayanagar rule and were 
deeply attached to the .State. The reign of Krishnadeva Raya 
was of special importance in this branch of acti\'it.y as in all others. 
It marked “the dawn of a new era in the literary history of South 
India. Himself a scholar, a musician and jioet, he loved to gather 
around him poets, philosoi)hcr3, and religious teachers whom ho 
honoured with munificent gifts of land and money . He wrote 
his met^num opus, AmukUamahjcida, in Telugu, in the introduction 
to which he refers to five Sanskrit works wTitten by iiim. Lhis 
book is not merely of religious interest but also of great historical 
importance for the reign of Krishnadeva Raya. In his court 
“flourished the 'Astadiggajas’, ‘the eight elejihants’ (famous 
poets), who supported the world of (Telugu) literature”. His poet 
laureate, Peddana, enjoyed a wide reputation and held a high 
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position among Telugu writers. Even the rulers of the Aravidu 
dynasty patronised poets and religious teachers, and Telugu 
literature flourished under them with “reinforced vigour”. There 
were also authors among the petty chiefs and relatives of the 
emperors. Works on music, dancing, drama, grammar, logic, 
philosophy, etc., received encouragement from the emperors and 
their ministers. In short, the Vijayanagar Empire was a “synthesis 
of South Indian culture”. 

Along with the growth of culture we have a remarkable develop¬ 
ment of art and ardiitocture. The ruins of the old capital of this 
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Empire proclaim to the world that there evolved, in the days of its 
glory, a distinct style of architecture, sculpture and painting by 
native artists. The famous Hazara temple, built during the reign 
of Krishpadeva Raya, is, remarks Longhurst, “one of the most 
perfect specimens of Hindu temple architecture in existence”. The 
Vitthalasvami temple is also a fine example of Vijayanagar style. 
In the opinion of Fergusson, it “shows the extreme limit in fiorid 
magnificence to which the style advanced”. The art of painting 
attained a high degree of excellence, and the art of music rapidly 
developed. Some new works on the subject of music were produced. 
Krishpadeva R5ya and the Regent, Rama Raya, were proficient 
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in music. Theatres provided amusement for the people of the 
kingdom. 

Epigraphic and literary evidence clearly shows that the rulers 
of Vijayanagar w'ere of pious disposition and devoted to Dharma. 
But they w'ero not fanatics. Their attitude towards the prevailing 
four sects, Saiva, Bauddha, Vaishijava and Jaina, and even alien 
creeds, Christian, Jewish and Moorish, was liberal. Barbosa writes: 
“The King allows such freedom that every man may come and 
go and live according to his own creed witliout suffering any 
annoyance, and without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, Jew', 
Moor or Hindu.” 




The Vijayanagar Emj)ire gradually developed a centralised 
administration with all its branches carefully organi.scd. No doubt, 
for the task which they set before theiuselves, its rulers liad to 
maintain a strong army and also to undertake military exj)editions, 
but it does not seem to be correct to describe their State as an 
essentially military one based on f(»rco and condemn it as an 
organisation which “(contained no principle of dcvelof)ment; 

represented no ideal of human jirogres-s and therefore could 
not be lasting”, as a modern w'riter has done. As a matter of fact, 
with the expansion of the Empire, its nilcrs organised the administra¬ 
tion with such effieiency as served to remove the disorders that had 
prevailed during the periods of war and facilitate the pursuit of 
peaceful activities in various fields. 

As in other medieval governments, the King was the fountain¬ 
head of all power in the Vijayanagar State. He was the siijireme 
authority in civil, military as well as judicial affairs, and also 
often intervened to settle social disputes. But he was not an 
irresponsible despot, neglecting the interests of the kingdom and 
ignoring the rights and wishes of the people. The Vijayanagar 
kings knew how to secure the good-will of the people; and by 
their liberal policy they “conduced towards bringing peace and 
plenty into the kingdom”. “A crowned King,' writes Krishnadeva 
Raya in his Amuktamdlyadd, “should always rule with an eye 
towards DUrma." He further says that “a King should ru e 
collecting round him people skilled in statecraft, should mvestpte 
the mines yielding precious metals in his kingdom and extract 
the same, should levy taxes from his people moderately should 
counteract the acts of his enemies by crushing them with torce, 
should be friendly, should protect one and all of his subjects. 
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should put an end to the mixing up of the castes among them, 
should always try to increase the merit of the Brahmapas, should 
strengthen his fortress and lessen the growth of the undesirable 
things and should be ever mindful of the purification of his 
cities ...” 

The King was assisted in the task of administration by a council 
of ministers, appoiijjted by him. Though the Brahmapas held high 
offices in the administration and had considerable influence, the 
ministers wore recruited not only from their ranks but also from 
those of the Kshatriyas and the VaWyas. The office of a minister 
was “sometimes hereditary and sometimes rested on selection”. 
Both ‘Abdur Razzaq and Nuniz refer to the existence of a sort 
of secretariat. Besides the ministers, the other officers of the 
State were the chief treasurer; the custodians of the jewels; an 
officer who wJs to look after the commercial interests of the State; 
the prefect of the police, who was responsible for the prevention 
of crime and maintenance of order in the city; the chief master 
of the horse; and subordinate officials like the bhats, who sang 
the praise of the kings, the betel-heaieis or personal attendants of 
the King, the calendar-makers, the engravers and the composer 
of inscriptions. 

A magnificent court was maintained by the kings of Vijayanagar 
in the capital city at a huge cost of money. It was attended by 
nobles, priests, litterateurs, astrologers and musicians, and festivals 
were celebrated with great pomp and grandeur. 

The Empire was divided for administrative purposes into several 
provinces {rdjya, manfj/ila, chdvadi), which had again subdivisions 
like venthe,^ nddu,^ sima, village and sthala^ in the Karnataka 
portion, and kottam,^ parru, nddu and village in the Tamil portion. 
It is very difficult to state the exact number of provinces in the 
Empire. Some WTiters relying on Paes write that the Empire was 
divided into 200 provinces. But the foreign traveller evidently 
“confounds the tributary kings with the provincial viceroys, and 
these again with the minor nobles who were merely officials in the 
government”. According to H. Krishna Shastri, the Empire was 
divided into six principal provinces. Each province was under a 
viceroy, ndyaka or ndtfc,* who might be a member of the royal house, 

^ A territorial division higher than a nddu. 

* A territorial division higher than a village. 

> A portion of land comprising several fields. 

* A territorial division higher than a parru, which again was higher than 
a nddu, 

* The designation of Naik was also given to the collectors of customs and 
military commanders. 
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or an influential noble of the State, or some descendant of the old 
ruling families. Each viceroy exercised civil, military and judicial 
powers within his jurisdiction, but he was required to submit regular 
accounts of the income and expenditure of his charge to the central 
government and render it military aid in times of need. Further, he 
was liable to severe punishment by the King if he prov^ to be a 
traitor or oppressed the people, and his estate could be confiscated 
to the State if he made default in sending onq^bird of his income 
to the latter. Though the ndiks were generally severe in raising 
revenue from the people, they were not unmindful of beneficial 
work like the encouragement of agriculture, tlie plantation of new 
villages, protection of religion and erection of temples and other 
buildings. But they were greatly responsible for the disorders 
which prevailed in Southern India during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the power of Vijayanagy disappeared 
for ever. 

The Vijayanagar rulers inherited and continued to maintain a 
healthy and vigorous system of local administration, with the 
village as the lowest unit. Each village‘was a self-sufficient unit. 
The village assembly, like the ranchdyai of Northern India, con¬ 
ducted the administration of the area under its charge—executive, 
judicial and police—through its hereditary officers like the senateova 
or the village accountant, the talara or the village watchman or 
commandant, the begdra or the superintendent of forced labour, and 
others. These village officers wore paid either by grants of land or a 
portion of agricultural produce. The heads of commercial groups 
or corporations seem “to have formed an integral part of the 
village assemblies”. The King maintained a link with the village 
administration through his officer called the Mahdiuiyakdchdrya, 
who exercised a general supervision over it. 

Land revenue, known as Sist, was the principal source of income 
of the Vijayanagar State. It had an efficient system of land revenue 
administration, under a department called the athavnne. Lands 
were classified under three heads for the purpose of assessment 
wet land, dry land, and orchards and woods; and the assessments 
to be paid by the tenants were clearly indicated. To meet the 
heavy burdens of the State, and solve the problem of obtaining 
men and money to withstand its enemies, the Vijayanagar Emperors 
gave up the traditional rate of assessment at one-sixth of the 
produce and increased it to some extent. It is difficult to accept 
the statement of Nuniz that the “husbandmen had to pay one- 
tenth of their produce”. The Vijayanagar rulers adopted the 
“principle of differential taxation”, that is, levied taxes according 
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to the relative fertility of the lands. Besides the land tax, the ryot^ 
had to pay other kinds of taxes like grazing tax, marriage tax, etc. 
Other sources of income of the State were the revenue from customs 
duties; tolls on roads; revenue from gardening and plantations; 
and taxes levied on dealers in goods of common consumption, 
manufacturers and craftsmen, potters, washermen, shoemakers, 
barbers, mendicants, temples and prostitutes. Taxes were paid 
both in cash and kind, as during the days of the Cholas. 

There is no doubt that the incidence of taxation was heavy and 
the provincial governors and revenue officials often practised 
oppression on the people. But at the same time there are instances 
to show that the Government redressed the grievances of the people 
on complaints being made to it and sometimes reduced or remitted 
taxes, and that the people could appeal directly to the King in 
time of need. The Empire could certainly not last for about three 
centuries on a systematic policy of extortion and oppression. 

The King was the supreme judge, but there were regular courts 
and special judicial officers for the administration of justice. 
Sometimes, disputes were settled by the State officials with the 
co-operation of the local bodies. The only law of the land was 
not “the law of the Brffimianas which is that of the priests”, as 
Nuniz would ask us to believe, but was based on traditional 
regulations and customs, strengthened by the constitutional usage of 
the country, and its observance w’as strictly enforced. Severe 
punishment was inflicted on guilty persons. These penalties were 
chiefly of four kinds—-fines, confiscation of property, ordeals and 
death. Death or mutilation w^as the punishment for crimes like 
theft, adultery and treason. Sometimes the criminals were “oast 
down before the feet of an elephant, that they may be killed by 
its knees, trunk and tusks”. Official oppression in the sphere of 
justice w'as not absent, but the State occasionally granted remedies 
against it, and it was also “sometimes successfully checked by 
the united opposition of corporate bodies”. 

Like the Hoysalas, the rulers of Vijayanagar had a carefully 
organised military department, called Kanddchdra, under the 
control of the Dandandyaka or Danndyaka (Commander-in-Chief}, 
who w'as assisted by a staff of minor officials. The State maintained 
a large and efficient army, the numerical strength of which was not, 
however, uniform all through. The regular troops of the King 
were, in times of need, reinforced by auxiliary forces of the feudatories 
and nobles. The several component parts of the army were the 
infantry, recruited from people of different classes and creeds, 
occasionally including even Muslims; the cavalry, strengthened by 
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the recruitment of good horses from Ormuz through the Portuguese, 
owing to a dearth of these animals in the Empire; elephants; camels; 
and artillery, the use of which by the Hindus as early as a.u. 
1368 is proved by the evidence of foreign accounts as well as of 
inscriptions. The discipline and figliling strength of the Vijayanagar 
army were, however, inferior to those of the armies of the Muslim 
States of the Deccan. 

With all that has been said above, the Vijayanagar Empire 
suffered from certain defects. Firstly, the provincial governors 
enjoyed a good deal of independence, which contributed in no 
small degree to the w'eakening of the central a\ithority and 
ultimately to the disintegration of tlie Empire. Secondly, the 
Empire failed to develop a sustained eoniraerdal activity in 
spite of various facilities. “This failure,” remarks Dr. Aiyangur 
justly, “proved a vital defect in the inijicrial career of Vijayanagar, 
and made a permanent Hindu Empire impossible.” 'J’hirdly, in 
consideration of temporary gains, the Emperors allowed the 
Portuguese to settle on the west coast and thus “princij)les of 
profit” overrode “the greater question of the stability of their 
Empire”. 

The Kingdom of Orissa 

Orissa was consolidated into a pow^erful kingdom by Anaiitavarman 
Choda Ganga during his long reign of more than seventy years {dr. 
1076-1148). It appears from several inscriptions that the kingdom 
then extended from the moutli of the Ganges to tlie mouth cf the 
Godavari in the south. Choda Ganga’s achievements in the domain 
of peace were also remarkable. He was a patron of religion, and 
of Sanskrit as well as Telugu literature. The great temple of 
Jagannath at Puri stands as a brilliant monument to “the artistic 
vigour and prosperity of Orissa during his reign”. The successors 
of Choda Ganga effectively checikcd the invasions of the Muslims 
and maintained the prosperity of their kingdom. The most famous 
of them was Narasimha I (1238-1264), who, besides achieving 
a remarkable success against the Muslims of Bengal, probably 
completed the construction of the temple of Jagannath at Puri 
and built the great temple of the Sun-God at Konarak in the 
Puri district. After the death of Narasimha, the fortunes of the 
dynasty began to decline, and it was supplanted in about a.d. 1434- 
1435 by a solar dynasty, which ruled in Orissa for more than a 
century. 

The founder of the new dynasty, Kapilendra, was endowed with 
considerable ability and vigour, and restored the prestige of the 
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kingdom of Orissa, whiOi liacl sunk low during the reigns of Hie 
later Gangas, Ho suppressed Hie jiowerful rebels in his own 
country, fought euceossfiilly with tiie HidiiniiniK of Fidar and 
the rulers of Vijayanagiir, siiceeedi'd in extending his doiiiinions 
from the Ganges to the Kaverl, and e\en inarelied with a victorious 
army to the vieinify of Hidar in the heart of the Hahuiani kingdom. 
It is stated in the Gni)in,aHipur ins(Ti|ition that he took jiossession 
of Udayagiri, the seat of a Vijayanagar vieeroxally, and Conjeeveram. 
The beginning of the reign of the next ruler, I’unishoHania (A.n. 
1470-1497), was markf'd by certain disorders during which the 
kingdom of Orissa lo.st its southern half from the Godavari down- 
wairds. Saluva Narasiniha cajitured the country to the south 
of the Krishna and the ilahmanls .sii/.ed the (lodiivari-Kiishna 
Uoab. But towards the end of his reign I'urusholtama recovered 
the Doiib and regained a part of the .Andhra country as far as 
the modern Guntur district. It cannot be .said with certainty 
if ho recovered any of the 'J’aniil districts cif the enijiire ol 
Kapilendra. 

Puriishottaina’s son and .suece.s.sor, Prata]iariidra (i41)7-l.>10), a 
contemporary and di.scijile of Chaitanya, inherited a kingdom 
extending from the Hugh atid Midna]iur districts of Bengal to 1-he 
Guntur district of Madra.s, and including also a iiart of the high¬ 
lands of Telingana. But it was not destined to maintain thi.s extent 
for long owing to the aggrc.ssions of Krishnadeva Hfiva of Vijaya¬ 
nagar and of the growing Qutb 8haln kingdom of Golkunda oi' 
the eastern coast. As a re-sult of three campaigns, Frataparudra 
had to cede to his more powerful Vijayanagar eont.emjiorary that 
portion of his kingdom which lay to Die south of the Godavari. 
The Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golkunda invaded the kingdom of 
Orissa in 1522. 

Some believe that thi.s political decline of Orissa was a sequel 
to the loss of martial siiirit by lier rulers and jicople due to the 
effect of Vaishijavism jireaclied by Chaitanya. He that as it 
may, the fact remain.s that the kingdom of Ori.ssa lost it,s old 
power from the beginning of Hie sixteenth eontury. About 
A.B. 1541-1542 the dynasty of Kayiilendra was supyilaiited by the 
Bhoi dynasty, which was so called heoause it.s founder, Govinda, for¬ 
merly a minister of Prataparudra, belonged to the Bhoi or writer 
caste. Govinda, his son and two grandsons reigned Iot about eighteen 
years The dynasty was ousted, in about a.d. ISoO, by Miikunda 
Harichandana, who did his best to save the kingdom of Orissa 
from Muslim invasions tUl his death in a.u. 1508, and whose allianee 
was sought by Akbar in pursuance of his policy of attacking the 

o 
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Afghans of Bengal from both sides. The Kararani Sultans of Bengal 
annexed Oris.sii in a.d. 15(\8. The Hindu renegade, Kalapuhar, 
who had neeompanied Siiliiirniln Karariini's son, Bayazid, to 
Orissa, i.s said to ha\'e de.seerated the tenii)lo of Jagannath and even 
made altemi)l,R to chistroy tlie wooden idols. Then began a Mughul- 
Afghan eont,ost for tlie jjos.seasion of Orissa. 


Mewar 

Some of the Rrij))\it States were stirred with the s|)irit of revival 
on tile disnieinb(Tinent of the 'Turko-.Afghati Empire. Tiic most 



cniTonoAitn 

(Affording a view of ttie Kirtistaniblia at the upper right corner) 

proniinent of these was the Guhila prineipality of Mewar, wliere 
the Rajput genius unfolded itself so brilliantly and which for 
generations produced a succession of brave generals, heroic leaders, 
prudent rulers and some brilliant poets. As early as the seventh 
century a.d. the brave and chivalrous Rajputs of the Guhila clan 
established their power in this territory. We have already narrated 
how ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji besieged and captured Chitor, the capital 
of Mewar, and how' Hamir, or his son, delivered it from the hands of 
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the Muslims and retrieved the lost honour of liis race. Hamir died 
full of 3 ’cars possibly in a.d. 13b4 “le;tvin<^ a name still honoured 
in Mewar as one of the wisest and most gallant of her jirinoes and 
bequeathing well-eslablislied and extensive })o>\er’‘ to his son, 
Kshetra Simha Kshelra Sunha being killed in the course of a family 
quarrel in or about a.d. 13S2 was siicec'eded by bis .son, La-klia. On 
Lakha’s death after 1418 (lH'*! •'^<> 11 , Mokala, ascended tlic thrcjiie 
of Mcwar, but ho was assassinated in or about a.d. 1-13J by two of his 
uncles. The next Rana oi iMeuar was Kumhlia. one of the most 
famous rulers in the history of India. His nagn was an important 
period in the annals of his country. 'I’od thus prai.si^s his aehic\c- 
ments: “All that was wanting to augment her (Mewar's) r(‘sourecs 
against the storms wliich were collccling on the brows of (ancasiis 
and the shores of O.vus, and were ilestni(‘d to hurst on the licad 
of ids grandson, Sanglia, was clVcctcd hy Kumbha., who with 
Hamir's energy, J.<ak}ia’s taste for arts, and a gtadiis compre¬ 
hensive a-s either or more foiiunate, succeeded in all his under- 
taking.s, and once more raised the ‘ennison haiiiK'r’ of .Mi-war 
upon the banks of tlie (diaggar. the seeiH' ol Samar.si's deleal. 
Kumbha fought against- tlu! Muslim riik'rs of Malwa and (-lujaifit., 
and although success did not attend all his enterprises, he could 
hold his ow'n position against his ambitious neighbours. Ho was 
also a mighty builder, to whom Mewar is indebted for some ol her 
linesL monuments. Of the eigiiLy-fonr forlres.ses built for tlio 
defence of Mew'ar, thiriy-two were erected by Kumbha, d’he most 
brilliant mominierit of Ids military and constructive genius is the 
fortress of KumbJialgarh, “second to none in strategical inqiortancc 
or historical renown". Kumbha's JajjaaUimUui, also called the 
Klriisiambha (Tower of Fame), is another monument of his genius. 
Further, the Runa w'as a poet, a man of letters and an ac(^omplish(“d 
musician. He w'as assassinated by his son, I-da^a Karan, jirohably in 
A.D. 1400, This cruelty of Udaya's horrified the nobles, who acknow¬ 
ledged his younger brother, Rayanialla, as the Rilna. Itayamaiias 
sons quarrelled among themselves for the succession and ultimately 
one of them, Sangrama, or Sanga, as he was popularly called,.suceeoded 
to the throne of Me war in (jr about a.d, 1501). Sanga was 
endowed with remarkable military prow'csa. A liero of a hundred 
fields, he bore the scars of eighty wounds on his body in addition 
to having an eye blinded and a leg crippled. He fought successfully 
against Malwa, Delhi and Gujarat, and organised the financial 
resources and the military forces of Mewar wnth a view to building 
her supremacy on tbe break-up of the Delhi Sultanate, Thus a 
contest between him and any other power then trying to establish 
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supremacy in Northern India was inevitable. The battle of Khanua, 
to be described in a subsequent chapter, w'as a logical outcome of 
this fact. 


Kamarupa and Assam 

At the time of the advent of the Muslims in Bengal in the early 
thirteenth century, the Brahmaputra valley was parcelled out 
into a number of independent principalities, at war wdth one 
another. A line of Ohutiya (a tribe of mixed Bodo-Shan stock) 
kings ruled over the tract east of the Subansiri and the Disang, 
while a strip to the south and south-east was under the control 
of some l^odo tribes. Further west w'as a Kachari kingdom l 3 drig 
south of the Brahmaputra and extending probably half way across 
the Now^gong district. West uf the Chutiyas on the north bank 
and of the Kacharis on the south, w'ere the domains of some petty 
chiefs called Bhuiyas. To the extreme west w^as situated the kingdom 
of Kamarupa, the w'estern boundary of which was marked by the 
river Karato^’a and the eastern boundary varied according to the 
position of its hostile neighbours. It was known as the kingdom 
of Kamata. The Ahoms, a section of the great Shan tribe, had 
appeared as a new element in the history of the Brahmaputra 
valley early in the thirteenth century, and checked the eastern 
expansion of the Kamata kingdom, while its western neighbours, 
the Muslim Sultans of Bengal, led several invasions into its 
territories w'ith varjdng results. 

Early in the fifteenth century a strong monarchy w'as established 
in Kamata by the Khens with their capital at Kamatapur, a few 
miles to the south of Cooch Behar. The Kliens ruled over Kamata 
for about seventy-five years and their last ruler, Nilambar, w^as 
overthrown by ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah in about a.d. 1498. After 
a short period of confusion, Bisw’a Simha, of the Koch tribe, which 
was Mongoloid in origin, established a powerful kingdom with 
Koch Bihar, modern Cooch Bihar, as his capital, about a.d. 1515. 
The greatest ruler of this line was Biswa Simha’s son and successor, 
Nara Narayan, during whose reign the kingdom of Kamata grew 
in prosperity, and reached the zenith of its power. But in 1581 
he was compelled to cede the portions of his kingdom to the east 
of the river Sankosh to his nephew, Raghu Dev. Thus the Koch 
kingdom was divided into two rival principalities, called Koch Bihar 
and Koch Hajo by the Muslims. Their feuds drew the intervention 
of the Ahoms and the Muslims, and in 1639 the western and the 
eastern States foil under the supremacy of the Muslims and the 
Ahoms respectively. 
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The Alioms, a section of the Shan tribe, who appeared in Assam 
in about a.d. 1215, gradually conaolidate<l their position and 
established a strong nioniirchy which lasted for six centuries. 
During the period under review they checked the eastward expan¬ 
sion of the kings of Kamarfijia and the Sultans of Rengal. The 
kingdom of the Ahoma became vnlnerable to Muslim attacks only 
after the latter had subjugated Kamarujia. Thus 'Ala-u-din Husain 
Shah of Bengal led an expedition into Assam when it was ruled 
by Suhenpha. In spite of the initial .succo.s.s of Muslim arms, this 
expedition had a disastrous end. There was no Ahom-Miislim 
conflict for more than tliirty years, till tlie second jiliase of it, began 
when invasions into Assam were conducted by some local Muhiim- 
madan ehieftains of Bengal. But their attcni]it.s also failed by 
September, 1533. Thus the attemjU of the Muslims of Bengal to 
conquer Assam ended in failure by the thirties of tlie sixteenth 
century. The historj' of Assam after this period will be treated in 
its proper place. 

Nepal 

B}' the year A.D. 879 Nepal possibly threw off the Tibetan yoke and 
came to have an independent history of its own. For t.wo hundred 
years after this we know little about the kings ruling in Nepal, 
but from the eleventh century Nepal flourished under the Thakuris. 
For more than two hundred years (1097-1326), the Karnataka 
king Nanyadeva of Mithila and his successors claimed, trom their 
capital at Simraon, a sort of loose sovereignty over the local princes 
of Nepal. In a.d. 1324 , Harisimha of Tirhut, a descendant of Nanya¬ 
deva, invaded Nepal, the reigning king of which, Jayarudramalla, 
submitted to him. With his headquarters at Bhatgaon, Harisimha 
gradually extended his power over the whole valley, and his kingdom 
had diplomatic relations with China in the fourteenth century. 
But at the same time Harisimha and his descendants “left undis¬ 
turbed the local rulers, who acknowledged their hegemony, in the 
possession of the tw'O other capitals, viz., Patan and Katmandu . 
In 1376 Jaya-Sthitimalla, grandson-in-law of the Malla king, Jaya- 
rudra (1320-1326), and son-in-law of Jagatsimha, a prince of the 
Karnataka line of Harisimha, who had married Jayarudra’s daughter, 
Nayakadevi, seized the throne of the Mallas and established his 
authority over practically the whole of Nepal. It was henceforth 
ruled by his descendants “in regular succession”. Ho had three 
sons—Dharmamalla. Jyotirmalla and Kirtimalla. They kept the 
kingdom undivided. By a.d. 1418 Harisimha’s descendants lost 
their authority in Nepal, and Jyotirmalla tried to exercise imperial 
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power. About a.d. 1426 Jyotirmalla was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Yakshamalla, who ruled for about half a century and was the 
greatest of the Malla rulers of Nepal. But he committed a mistake 
before his death, between a.u. 1474 and 1476, in partitioning the 
kingdom among his sons and duiighters. This led to the rise of 
the two rival i>riricipalities of Katmandu and Blmtgaon, whose 
quarrels ultimately led to the conquest of Nepal by the Ourkhas 
in A.D. 176S. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE OOVEU.NMIC.NT Or THE TritKO-AKaHANS IN INDIA, AND MDllAL AS 
WELL AS MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF THE COUNTUy DURING THEIR 
RULE 

I. The Turko-Afghan Government 

.4. The. Central Govern went 

Thpi Muslim State in India was a thtMicracv, tlio rxislence of wliieh 
was theoretically justified by the needs of reli^don. The Sultan 
was eoDsidered to be Ciesar and Po])e combined in one. In tlieory, 
indeed, his authority in religious matters was limited by the Holy 
Law of the Quran, ami with the exee})tion of ‘Ala-ud-din, no 
Sultan could clearly divorce relidon from polities. Rut in jiraetiee, 
the Muslim Sultan of India was a ])erfect autocrat, uticheeked by 
any restrictions; and his word was law. The Sultana at times paid, 
w’ith two short breaks, only ceremonial allegianeo to the Khalifahs 
of Baghdad and Egypt, but did not owe their ])ower to them nor 
to the will of the people, though the Islamic theory of sovereignty 
W'aa constitutional and democratic; in character. In fact, the 
Muslim State in India was, to all intents and purposes, independent 
and autonomous, the Sultan being the mainspring of the entire 
system of administration. The real source of the Sultan’s authority 
was military strength, and this was understood and acquiesced in, 
not merely by the unthinking rabble but also by the soldiers, the 
poets (c.g. Amir Khusrav) and the Ulemas of the age. As the 
supreme head of the executive, the Sultan transacted the affairs 
of the State with t he help of such offic^ers and ministers as he might 
choose to select, Tfie State being essentially military in character, 
the Sultan was the cliief commander of forces; he was also the 
chief law-giver and the final court of appeal. 

The autocracy of the Muslim Sultans of India u'as the inevitable 
result of the then circumstances. They had to be constantly on 
their guard against the hostility of the Hindu States, the Hindu 
fighting communities and the Mongol invaders. This required a 
strong centralised government, which gradually made itself despotic. 
Further, there was no hereditary MusUm aristocracy, conscious of 
391 
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its own rights and privileges and eager to assert these against 
royal despotism, although occasionally some nobles made their 
influcnee felt. There wore also no jwjmlar assemblies, keen about 
constitutional liberty, and no strong public opinion, competent 
enough to oj)j)OS(^ autocracy. Even tlie Ulemas, who exercised much 
influence in tlio State, liad not the courage to openly oppose the 
Sultans and dejKJse an undesirable ruler in the same manner as Hilde¬ 
brand deposed Henry ]V. Succe.ssion to the Sultanate of Delhi was not 
determined by any recognised law, nor was there any definite ])rmciple. 
“ J^roadly sj)caking,tl]e oiioicc was limited, as a matter of convenience, 
to the surviving members of the deceased Sultan’s family. Tbej)riorily 
of birth, the question of enicicncy, the nomination of the dead king— 
th(-se considerations sometimes received some attention, but the deci¬ 
sive voice seems to have been tl'at of tlio nobles, who usually preferred 
persona] convenience to tlic interests of the State.” 

Even the most aiitocratic ruler cannot manage the task of 
administration single-handed. Thus tlie Sultans of Delhi had to 
devise, from the beginning of t heir rule, an administrative machinery 
with a regular hierarchy of officer.s in charge of various d<jpartment s, 
who, however, did not in any w'ay clieek their authority but rather 
carried out tluar respeelive duties according to the former’s orders. 
The Sultans had a council of friends and trusted officers called the 
MajUs-i-Khalioal, wdiicli th(‘y <'onsulted w'hcn important affairs of 
State demanded attention. The councillors might express their 
opinions, wdiich at times had some influence on the administration: 
but those wore not binding on the Sultfin. The Sultan received all 
courtiers, Khans, Maliks, and Amirs, in a court called Bdr-i-Kkds. 
He sat as the supreme judge in the Bdr-i-Am, where he tried cases, 
received petitions of the people and heard their comj)laints. The 
highest officer in the Central Government was the Wazir, who had 
control over the other departments of the State,—such as the 
Diwdn-i-Risdht or the Department of Appeals, the Diwdn-i-Arz or 
the Military Department, the Diwdn-UInshd or the Correspondence 
Department, the DiwdnA-Bandagdn or the Department of Slaves, the 
Diwdn-i‘Qazd‘i-Mamdlik or the Department of Justice, Intelligence 
and Posts, the Diwdn-i-Amlr Kohi or the Department of 
Agriculture (created by Muhammad bin Tughluq), the Diwdn4’ 
Mustakhraj or the Department to look after and realise arrears from 
collectors or agents (created by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji), Diwdn-i-Khairdt 
or the Department of Charity (in Firuz Shah’s reign), Diwdn-i 
Jstihqdq or the Department of Pensions,—and also over the Mint, 
the charitable institutions and the Kdrkhdnds. Besides the high 
officers in charge of the various departments, there w’ere other 
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subordinate officers like the Mnslavfi-i-Mmrmlik or the Auditor 
General, whoso duty wiis to check the expenditure of the State; 
the Mushrif-i-Itlariialik, who was in charge of the accounts ot 
receij)ts; the Majnmtldr, w ho ])rcserved the records of loans advanced 
by government; tlie Khdziii or the Treasurer; tlie Aunr-i-lSthr or 
the Controller of lioats; the Jiiikhslii-i-Faiij or I’aymaster of the 
Forces, and others. The Ndih-i-]Voz'tr-i-M<nndhk or the Deputy 
Wazir did not enjoy a very high status. The Tughluq period was 
“the heyday of the Wazirat in Aluslini India", and from the daws 
of the later Tughluqs the powers of the t\'azir grew enormously. 
But those began to dtsdine in the time ot tlu; Sayyids and the officer 
of the Wazir became obscure under the Afghfins. 

Justice was usually administered by the Qazhul-Qazdt. or the 
Lord Chief Justice, who was aided by MuJUs to expound the law, 
which wa.s based on the injunctions of the Quran, though rulers 
like ‘Alii-ud-din and Muhammad bin Tughluq were guided by con¬ 
siderations of policy. The [icnal law was excca.sivily ae\ere, the 
penaltie.s of mutilation and death being usually inflicted on the 
culprits. Force and torture were emplovfsl to extort. confeH.sion. 
The judicial procedure does not seem to have been very regular. 
Cases were started without due enquiries and, on most occasions, 
received summary trials. The, law of debt, as wo know frt>m Marcrt 
Polo, was severe; and the creditors often invoked royal assistance to 
realise their dues from the debtors. The Kotu'dl was the custrKlian 
of peace and order; and another officer of the municipal yiolira; 
was the Muhtasih, whose duties were to keep a strict watch over tlu^ 
conduct of the people, to control the markets and to regulate 
weights and measures. The Sultan keyd himself informed of the 
movements of the people through a large nund)er of spies. The 
old forts and castles were utilised as jwi.sons. The jirison “regula¬ 
tions were lax, and corruption prevailed among the officers . 

The fiscal policy of the Turki.sh Sultans of India was modelled 
on the theory of finance of the Hanafi school of Muslim Jurists, 
which the former borrow'ed from the Ghaznavids wdiom they had 
supplanted. Thus the princijial sources of revenue of the Delhi 
Sultanate were the Khardj or land tax from the Hindu chiefs and 
landlords; land revenue obtained from the Khdlsd or crown-lands, 
iqta'a or lands granted to followers and officers (tisually military) 
for certain years or for the lifetime of the grantee, who was known 
as the M-uqta, and other classes of lands; Khams or ono-tifth of 
the spoils of war; and religious tax. Besides these, abtmba or 
cesses and other kinds of taxes like the hou.se tax, grazing tax 
water tax, etc., were levied on the people. The State also derived 
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some income from trade duties. The jizya was originally a sort of 
tax levied on the non-Muslims “in return for which they received 
protection of life and property and exemption from military service 
But in course of time, a religious motive was attached to it, and in 
India it was the only extra burden which the Hindus had to bear. 
Taxes were paid both in cash and kind. We have already given 
the important points regarding the revenue reforms of the Khaljis 
and the Tughluqs. It may be noted here that the revenue policy of 
the State, and the satisfactory working or otherwise of the revenue 
department, varied according to the personality of the rulers. While 
no important changes in revenue administration are recorded to have 
been effected by Iltutmish, and only a few attempts were made by 
Balban to make it orderly, ‘Ala-ud-din’s revenue policy was compre¬ 
hensive, affecting all types of land tenures, and Muhammad bin 
Tugbliiq’s vigorous but ill-advised revenue policy also deeply in¬ 
fluenced the condition of the State. The rate of assessment also 
varied, being excessively high since the time of ‘Ala-ud-din, who 
charged 50 per cent on the gross produce of the land. In spite of his 
general leniency, Ghiyas-ud -din Tughluq does not seem to have reduced 
the scale as fixed by ‘Ala-ud-din, and in the time of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq it was certainly not lower, if not higher, than this. The farm¬ 
ing system w'as prevalent, and its lavish extension in the time of 
Firuz Shah proved to be detrimental to the integrity of the State. 

The standing army of the Sultanate consisted of the royal body¬ 
guard, and the troops of the capital, which were, in times of need, 
reinforced by the levies sent by the provincial viceroys and the 
Mitgtas, and the contingents of Hindu troops. Men of different 
nationalities, such as Turks, Khataians, Persians and Indians, 
were enlisted in the army. The main branches of the army 
were the infantry, including numerous archers, the cavalry, and 
the elephants. There was nothing like artillery, which came to 
be used effectively in later times; but rockets and naphtha balls, 
and a machine discharging balls by the force of gunpowder, were 
used, though not with much effect, as early as the reign of Iltutmish. 
Further, a sort of mechanical artillery, consisting of various crude 
machines, like manjaniqs, mangonels, mangotis, through which fire¬ 
balls, fire-arrows, pieces of rock, stones, earthen or iron balls, bottles 
full of naphtha, and scorpions and other poisonous reptiles, could be 
hurled against the enemy, were used in siege-craft in medieval India. 

The Turkish Sultans of Delhi maintained a court,—though not 
so splendid as that of the Great Mughuls,—through which their 
majesty found expression. Harems, full of the wives and concu¬ 
bines of the Sultans and princes of the royal blood, were kept in 
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the apartments of the royal palace. Culture of a rather limited 
type was patronised in these courts, but their maintenance must 
have caused a heavy’ drain on the economic resources of the country. 

B. Administration of the Provinces 

The direct influence of the Sult5n was limited to the area within 
striking distance of his forts and outposts, and the distant provinces 
were placed in the charge of viceroys, who were called Naib Sultan.s. 
The number of provinces varied from twenty to twenty-five. A 
province was subdivided into smaller portions, which wore in 
the charge of Muqtas or of Amils ; and there were further smaller 
units under Shiqddrs, whose jurisdiction did not extend over more 
than a few miles. Each province was “a replica of the Emiiiro”, 
and the Naib Sultan exercised executive, judicial, and military 
functions in his territory almost as a despot, subject only to the 
control of the central government, w'hich varied according to 
the strength or weakness of the latter. Muhammad bin Tughliiq’s 
failure to control the provinces encouraged his viceroys to declare 
independence. The viceroy was paid from the revenue of his 
province, and after meeting the cost of his administration he had to 
remit the surplus to the central exchequer. He maintained a local 
militia and had to render military aid, at times, to the Sultan. Thus 
his position w’as somewhat like that of a feudal baron of medieval 
Europe. The intrigues of the nobles, and lack of co-operation 
among the officers, usually hampered the good working of the provin¬ 
cial government; and consequently peace and order were not perfectly’ 
maintained. Besides the imperial provinces, large tracts of land had 
of necessity to be left in the hands of old Hindu chieftains, who were 
not interfered with in ruling their ancestral territories so long as 
they sent tributes and presents to Delhi. The village communities 
continued unaffected by the establishment of a new government 
in the country. 

C. The Muslim Nobility 

The nobility exercised a predominant influence in the State as 
generals, administrators and sometimes as king-makers. But it 
was not a hereditary, homogeneous and well-organised body as 
was the ease with the nobles of France or of England. Though the 
Turks formed the majority in this class, there were in it also men 
of other nationalities, like Arabs, Afghans, Abyssinians, Egyptians, 
people of Java, and Indians. Such a heterogeneous class could 
Wdly be expected to work with a common aim or principle and 
offer a healthy check to royal absolutism. Naturally the nobles 
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often occupied themselves with their mutual rivalries and pursued 
selfish interests at the cost of the welfare of the State. “The 
nobility,” remarks a modern writer, “was nothing more than a 
mere agglomeration of disintegrating atoms,” which failed to 
“evolve a workable constitution for the country. ” The State might 
have derived some bemefit from its aristocracy, but it suffered more 
from a gross caricature of debased feudalism, which was largely 
responsible for its dismemberment. 

The Turko-Afglmn machinery of administration, briefly out¬ 
lined above, lacked the force of habit, derived from tradition, and 
of will, derived from national support, both of which are necessary 
for tlic security and long tenure of a government. Its military 
and feudal character, which was tlie inevitable result of the circum¬ 
stances under wliich it grew, was oj)posed to the traditional ancient 
government of the land, though the medieval Rajput States might 
have afforded a paralleJ to it. By the nature of its growth, it could 
seldom be e.stablished on the goodwill and support of the people. As 
a matter of fact, a tie of mutual attachment between the rulers 
and tlie masses of the peojde was in many cases absent. The State 
grew on military strength, its rulers were, in most cases, concerned 
with measures calculated to strengthen their own authority; and 
its aristocracy, without any consistent policy, pursued selfish 
interests. Its collapse was inevitable when the Sultans failed to 
command adequate force and the aristocracy grew more ambitious 
and turbulent. 

2 . Economic and Social Conditions 
A. Economic 

It is not easy to form an accurate idea of the economic condition 
of the vast numbers of the people of India, during the three cen¬ 
turies of Tiirko-Afghan rule. Some attempts have, however, been 
made recently to arrive at the facts of the matter by collecting 
incidental references from chronicles, the works of Amir Khusrav, 
folklore and fiction, poetry and ballads, the writings of Hindu as 
well as Muslim mystics, works on practical arts and treatises on 
law and ethics, the accounts left by foreign travellers, and some 
official and private correspondence. The country was then famous 
for her untold wealth. We know from Ferishta how Mahmud of 
Ghazni carried off a vast booty, and it is striking that even after 
the thoughtless extravagance of Muhammad bin Tughluq, and the 
chronie disorders of the later Tughluq period, Timur captured an 
enormous booty in Delhi. But the State did not pursue any com¬ 
prehensive economic policy aiming at the improvement of the 
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oondiuon of the people; and the feu experiments of the Khaljis 
or theTughluqsdid not produce periuatient results. "On the whole.” 
remarks a modem MnsUm writer, "iitty big iinproveinent in tlic 
method of production, a more ecpiitnble di.stribttUon of ttie eecjiiotnic 
wealth, or a better adjustment of the eeonoinic jtosition of tlie 
various social classes, was outside the policy of the Sliitc.” 

India liad, liowever, traditions of indiistrijil orgatiisalion, through 
the guilds and crafts of the village cointntitiities atid of tlie nrhati 
areas, and of widespread ctjmnieree, internal as uell as external, 
which survived the shoek.s t)f polit.icttl revc)lution.s in S[)itt; of the 
absence of State guidance and ,snp))ort during the i>criod under 
review. The Sultans of Delhi, or, in later time.s, .some of the mitior 
provincial rulers, encouraged indu.stries and trade otilv for their 
own political and administrative ni'cd.s. Thus the royal karkhdnds 
or manufactories at Delhi sotneinnes emplou-d 4,0011 weavers of 
.silk besides manufacturers of other stulfs to .satisfy royal demanils. 
There were no factories or large-.seale industrial organisatiotis such 
as we, have to-day. In most cases the manulactiirers dealt directly 
with the traders, though oce.asioually they disjio.scd i f their goods 
at fairs, and again sometimes a number of them were employed 
by some enterjirising business men to manufacture goods under 
their supervision. Though agrieultun^ formed the oeeupaliou 
of the bulk of the pcojile, there were some itu])ortauL itidustries 
in the urban as W'cll as rural areas of the country. 'I'iie.se were the 
textile industry, including the manufacture of cotton cloth, woollen 
cloth and silks, the dyeing industry and ealieo-jiaiutiiig, the sugar in¬ 
dustry, metal-work, stone atid brick work, and thejiajier iudu.stry. 
The minor industries were cup-making, shoe-making, making ol arms, 
especially bows and arrows, manufacture of .scents, spirits atid liquors, 
etc. Bengal and Gujarat were es})ecially renowned for the nianu- 
facture and export of textile goods. The excellence of Bengal goods 
has been highly praised by Amir Khiisrav, and foreign travellers, like 
Mauhan. who visited Bengal in a.i>. 1400, Barthema, who came to 
India during the early part of the sixteenth century (1.003-lo08), 
and Barbosa, who came here about a.d. 1518. 

The volume of India’s internal trade during this jicriod “was 
large except when thwarted by the monopoly of the State or rigid 
administrative control”. Her commercial relations with the out¬ 
side world also deserve notice. The sea-route eonnccted her com¬ 
mercially with the distant regions of Europe, the Malay Islands 
and China, and other countries on the Pacific Ocean; and she had 
intercourse through land routes with Central Asia, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Tibet and Bhutan. The author of Masdlik-ul-abadr writes; 
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“Merchants of all countries never cease to carry pure gold into India, 
and to bring back in exchange commodities of herbs and gums.” 
The chief imports were articles of luxury for the richer classes and 
horses and mules; and the principal exports consisted of varieties of 
agricultural goods, and t<extile manufactures, the minor ones being 
tutenag, opium, indigo-cakes, etc. Some countries round the Persian 
Gulf were entirely dependent on India for their food supply. The 
ports of Bengal and Gujarat were then chiefly used for India’s exj)ort 
tra(l(i. Bartiieina considered Bengal to be “the richest country in 
ti)c world for cotton, ginger, sugar, grain and flesh of every kind”. 

The ])rices of goods were not uniform throughout the j)erio(l. 
TIk^sc were abnorinally high in times of famine and scarcity, 
but- very low in times of overproduction. Thus, owing to severe 
famines during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, the price 
of corn rose t o 16 and 17 jitals per seer and many j)eople died of 
starvation. After hlruz vShah’s second attack on Sind, with the 
consequent sc^arcity in that province, the price of corn rose to 
8 and W jitals per 5 seers, and of pulses to 4 and 5 tankas per maund, 
or 6.4 and 8 jdals per seer respectively. The reign of Ibrahim 
Lodi was again a period of exceptionally low’ prices. A man could 
then buy 10 maunds of corn, 5 seers of oil and 10 yards of coarse 
cloth for one Buhlull which w’as equivalent to 1.6 jilal in value. 
The j)rices during ‘Ala-ud-din’s reign have been considered as 
normal. These w^cre (calculating per maund)—wheat 7^ jitals, 
barley A jitals, paddy or rice b jitals, pulses 5 jitals, lentils jitals, 
sugar (white) 100 jitals, sugar (soft) 60 jitals, mutton 10 jitals, 
and ghee (clarified butter) \IS jitals ; muslins of Delhi cost 17 tajikds^ 
a piece, of ‘Aligarh 6 tankas; and blankets of coarse stuff cost 
C} jitals and those of finer quality ZQ jitals^ for each piece. Comparing 


> The purchasing power of a tanka 

was about twelve 

times that of the 

present rupee. 




^ Comparative prices in 

the reigns of Ala-ud-din, Muhammad bin Tughluq 

and Firuz Shah: 


Muhammad bin 

Firuz 

Commodities 

‘Ala-ud-din 

IXighluq 

Shah 


(pr/coB in jitals per maund) 

Wheat 

n 

12 

8 

Barley 

4 

8 

4 

Paddy 

6 

14 

z 

Pulses 

6 

z 


Lentils 

3 

4 

4 

Sugar (white) 

100 

80 

X 

Sugar (soft) 

60 

64 

120, 140 

Mutton . 

10 

64 

X 

Ghee 

18 

X 

100 

{J.A.S.B., 1936, Vol. I 

Letters No. 

2, p. 236.) 
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the prices of goods in the reigns of ‘Alri-ud-din, iiluhiiinnKid bin 
Tughluq and Firuz Shah, we find Hint, geiiernlly spenking. tliese rose 
during the reign of the second Sultau hut again went down almost to 
the previous level of'Alu-tid-din's reign during t lie reign of Firuz Shfili. 
On the whole, food and goods were cheap in the Doah area as well 
as in the provinces. Ibn Balutah observe.s that he had nowhere 
seen “a country where the eoiiiiiioditiea sell eheaper'’ than in 
Bengal; eight dirhams wore siiflieieiit here for the aiitiual expenses 
of a family of three, lint we have no ineiuis of estiniating the averagi' 
income or cost of living of an Indian of tlio.se days. IVe should 
not, moreover, fail to note that the eoiintrv, especially Bengal, 
sulfcrod from an exceptional scarcity of inoiiey. it is, theretore, 
rather difficult to determine how far the jieople were bencliteil by 
the low prices of commoditios then jinwailing. 

As regards the .standard of living of the (hlferent cla.s.ses of the 
society, the difl'erencu bcl.wecn lliat of the wealthier classc.s imii 
of the jicasants was “almost antipodar’. Wliilc the ruling and 
official chesses rolleii in o]nilciice and luxury, the tillers oi the 
soil had a very low standard of living. Tlie incidence of taxation 
must liave weighed lioavily on them, and their eoiidition beeatiie 
miseratile in times of famine, wlieii no adeipiate relief measiire.s 
could be provided. Amir Kliii.srav signifleaiitly n'liiarks tliat 
“every pearl in the royal crowm is but the erystallised drop of 
blood fallen from the tearful eyes of the jioor jica.saiif ’. Babur, 
who was struck with the scanty recpiireiiient.s of flic Indian rural 
folk, writes: “lAiople dfsajipcar eoiiiiiletely wliere they lime 
been living for many years in about a day and a Iialf “ I'liiis the 
peasants of Medieval India do not seem to have heeii iiiiicli lielter 
off than their descendants of moiiern limes. But, judged by 
standards of to-day, tlicy liad fewer neeils. Tlio villages lieing 
economically self-sufficient, tlie simjile requirements oi the rural 
population w'ere sujiplied locally to their satisfaiAion. further, 
in spite of political revolutions and intrigues at the metropolis, 
the villagers pursued their ordinary oeeupations of life with the 
utmost unconcern. Court polities seldom dhsturbed the even tenor 
of village Ufe. 

B. Social Life 

It was a common practice with the Sultans and the nobles to 
maintain slaves, male as w'ell as female. The number of royal 
slaves (Bandagdn-i-khds) was usually large. Ala-ud-din ^ had 
50,000 slaves and their number rose to 200,000 under liruz Shah. 
Much care was taken of them by their masters, as they formed a 
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useful source of service and sometimes of pecuniary gain. The 
Sultans usually manumitted their slaves after some time, and 
some of the slaves rose to political and social eminence by dint 
of their merit and ability. Besides a large number of Indian slaves, 
of whom the Assam slaves were most liked because of their strong 
physique, male as well as female slaves were imported from other 
countries like China, Turkestan, and Persia. The prices of slaves 
fluctuated according to the courses of wars and famines. The institu¬ 
tion of slavery might have served certain purposes for the rulers 
and the nobles; but at the same time it could not but produce some 
baneful social consequences. In fact, it was a “stamp of unpro- 
grcHsivoiiess” and an unhealthy feature of social life. 

Dependence of women on their husbands, or other male relatives, 
was a prominent feature of social life among the Hindus as well 
as the Muslims. But they enjoyed a position of respect and were 
expected to observe strict fidelity in their conjugal life. They 
generally lived in sedusion in the sphere of their homes; and the 
Purdah system became more elaborate, both among the Hindus 
and the Muslims, except in some coastal towns in Gujarat, owing 
chiefiy to the general .sense of insecurity of the period caused by 
inroads of foreign invaders, especially the Mongols. The culture 
of the w’ornen varied according to the classes to which they belonged. 
While the ordinary village women remained absorbed in their 
domestic duties, some belonging to the upper class cultivated 
arts and sciences. Ruparaati and Padmavati are good examples 
of educated ladies. Both boys and girls were married at an 
early age. The practice of Sail, or a wife burning herself on 
the funeral pyre of her husband, W’as widely prevalent among 
certain classes. According to Ibn Batutah, a sort of permit 
had to be procured from the Sultan of Delhi before the burning 
of a widow. Though the general standard of social life was high, 
being marked by charity and other virtues, there were a few vices 
connected with the passion for wine and women. 


3. Literature, Art and Architecture 

A. Effect of the Impact of the Indian and the Islamic 
Civilisaiiona 

So immense was the assimilative potentiality of the old Indian 
civilisation that the earlier invaders of this country, the Greeks, 
the Sakas and the Huns, were absorbed within the fold of her 
population and completely lost their identity. But it did not 
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happen so with the Turko-Afghan invaders of India. In the wake 
of Muslim invasions, definite social and religious ideas, which 
differed fundamentally from those of Hindustan, ent.ered into 
this country and a perfect absorption of tlio invaders by the 
original inhabitants could not be possible. The political relations 
between the new-comers and the indigenous people were aoinetiinea 
oharaeterisod by bitter strife. But w henever two types of civilisation 
come into close contact with each other for ci'nt.uries, hotli are 
bound to be influenced mutually. Thus, through long ussoeiation, 
the growth of the numbers of the converted Indo-Muslim com¬ 
munity, and the influence of several liberal movements in India, 
the Hindu and Muslim communities came to imbibe each other’s 
thoughts and customs; and, beneath the rutiled surface of storm 
and stress, there flowed a genial current of mutual harmony and 
toleration in different s]>here.s of life. As a matter of fact, both 
Hindus and Muslims had mutual admiration for each other's 
culture, since the early days of the advent of hslani into India, 
and one of the source.s of Muslim mysticism wti.s Indian. Fjimous 
Mushm scholars and saints lived and laboured in India iluring the 
Medieval period, and they helped the dissemination of the ideas 
of Islamic philosoiihy and mysticism in tliis land. The wholesome 
spirit of mutual tf)leration found ex])res.sion in the growing venera¬ 
tion of the Hindus for the Muslim .saints, particuhirly of the mystic 
school, and a corresponding Muhammadan [iractico of venerating 
Hindu saints; and it ultimately led to the common worship of 
Satyapir (the True saint). It was probably duo to this feeling of 
friendliness that conversion of the Muslims into the Hindu fold, 
and reconversion of the Hindus to their original faith, could be 
possible during this period and later on. It was out of the desire 
for mutual understanding that Hindu (Sanskrit ) religious literature 
was studied and translated or summarised in the Muslim courts 
like those of Zain-ul-‘Abidin in Kashmir and Husain Shah in 
Bengal. Further, Muslim courts and Muslim preachers and saints 
were attracted to the study of Hindu philosophy like Yoga and 
Vedanta and the sciences of medicine and astrology. The Hindu 
astronomers similarly borrowed from the Muslims technical terms, 
the Muslim calculations of latitudes and longitudes, some items 
of the calendar (Zich) and a branch of horoseopy called Tajik, and 
in medicine the knowledge of metallic acids and some processes in 
iatro-ehemistry. The growth of Urdu, of the mingling “out of 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish words and ideas with languages and 
concepts of Sanskritic origin, is a proof of the linguistic synthesis 
of the Hindus and the Muslims”. Some Muslims wrote in vernaculars 
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on topics of Hindu life and tradition, as Malik Muhammad Jayasi 
did on Padmini; and Hindu writers wrote in the Persian language 
on Muslim literary traditions, as Rai BhanaMal did in his chronicles. 
Numerous Muslim poets wrote in Hindi and Hindu poets in 
Urdu. Amir Khusrav is known to have been the author of some 
Hindi works. This assimilation between the two cultures led also 
to the springing up of new styles of art, architecture and 
music, “in which the basic element remained the old Hindu, but 
the finish and outward form became Persian and the purpose 
served was that of Muslim courts”. Some Muslims of aristocratic 
Hindu origin, or living in a Hindu environment, assimilated the 
Hindu customs of Sail and Jauhir. Several intermarriages betw^een 
the ruling members of the two commiinilics helped this rapproclie- 
ment and some again w'ere the result of it. These inter-communal 
marriages, though sometimes tainted with compulsion as a condition 
of conquest, did much “to soften the acrimonious differences” 
between the tw'O communities and assist the transplanting of the 
customs of the one to the fold of the other. 

The spirit of harmony and co-operation was not absent in the 
political field also. Besides retaining, out of necessity, tlie existing 
machinery of local administration, the Hindu headmen and 
accountants of the villages, the Muslim State employed a large 
number of Hindus, w’ho became prominent in different branches 
of administration. Thus Mediiii Rai of Chanderi and his friends 
iield higJi positions in Malwa; in Bengal, Husain Shah employed 
Hindu officers, most prominent amongst whom were Purandar 
Khan, Hup and Sanatan; the Sultans of Golkunda employed 
some Hindus as ministers; Yusuf ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur entrusted 
the Hindus wdth offic^es of responsibility and the records of his 
State W'ere ordinarily kept in the Marathi language. Sultan Zain- 
‘ul-'Abidin of Kashmir anticipated Akbar in his pro-Hindu and 
liberal policy. The Muslim subjects of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapur described him os ''Jagadguru" for his patronage of the 
Hindus in his State. Examples of Rajput chivalry towards the 
Muslims are not rare. Thus the Rajput hero, Rana Sanga, was 
chivalrous enough to respect the independence of his vanquished 
foe, Mahmud II of Malwa; Qutlugh Khan after being defeated 
by Sultaii^|3ts!^d-dm took refuge with Rana Ban Pal of Santur; 
and it is well known how Hamir Deva of Ranthambhor gave 
shelter to a rebel chief of ‘Ala^ud-dln Khalji at the risk of incurring 
the Sultan’s wrath. Even the Vijayanagar Emperors employed 
Muslims in their military service from the time of Deva Raya II, 
and patronised “the cause of Islam in and outside their great 
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capital , A famous Muslim geuernl, Asad Khan of Bijapur, ^ns 
once invited to \ijayunagar to witness the Mahanavami festival. 
Rana Sanga liad a contingent of Muslim troops under liiiu in liis 
war with Babur, and HimO, a Hindu Benia, vho rose (o bo the 
chief minister of ‘Adil Sliali Sur, was the commander and lender 
of the Afghan troops in their last iniitortant fight willi the Miighuls 
in A.D. 1550. These oflieial a})poinfnients might liave been due 
more to political noeessity than to any feeling of goodwill. But 
there can be no doubt that they facilitated tlie growth of amity 
between the Hindus and Muslims. In fact, in dinferent aspects 
oflife—arts and crafts, music and y)aiiitiiig, in the styles of huildings, 
in dress and costume, in games and sjiorts—this assimilation between 
the two coinnuinitics had jirogressed so inucli iliat when Ih'ibur 
came to India he was eomyielled to notice their peculiar “Hindu¬ 
stani way”. kSir Jolin Marshall has very aptly remarlo'd tliat 
“seldom in the history of mankind has the s]) 0 (‘tacl(“ been witnessed 
of two civilisations, so vast an<l so strongly dcveloj>ed, yet so 
radically dissimilar as the Muhammadan and Hindu, meeting 
and mingling together. The very contrasts wliicli existed bet ween 
them, the wide divergences in their culture and their religions, 
make the history of their impa<'t peculiarly instructive. ...” 

Hinduism could not comjdetely absorb Islam but was in tiini 
influenced by it in two ways. On the one luind, the proselytising 
zeal of Islam strengthened conservatism in tlie orthodox circles 
of the Hindus, who, with a view to fortifying their i)Osition against 
the spread of the Islamic faith, increased the stringency of 
the caste rules and formulated a number of rules in the Smriii 
works. The most famous writers of this class were Madliava of 
Vijayanagar, whose commentary on a Pardsara Snirid work entitled 
Kdlanirnaya was WTitten between a.d. 1335-1300; Vi^ve^vara, 
author of Madanapdrijdkiy a Smriti work wTitten for King 
Madanapala (a.d. 1300-1370); the famous commentator of Manu, 
KuUukn, a Bengali author belonging to the Benares school by domi¬ 
cile ; and Raghunandan of Bengal, a contemporary of Chaitanya. On 
the other hand, some of the democratic principles of Islam made 
their way into the social and religious systems of the Hindus, and 
led to the rise of liberal movements under some eamtly preachers. 
With some differences in details, all these reformers were exponents 
of the liberal Bhakti cult, the message of which they sought to 
carry before the unlettered masses. They preached the fundamental 
equality of all religions and the unity of Godhead, held that the 
dignity of ttirti depended on his actions and not on his birth, 
protested against excessive ritualism and formalities of religion and 
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domination of the priests, and empliasised simple devotion and 
faith as the means of salvation for one and all. 

Among them, Kamananda occupies the first place in point of time, 
thougli it should be noted that there are differences of opinion 
regarding the dates of his birth and death. Born at Allahabad 
in a Kanyakubja Brahmana family, liamananda travelled through 
the holy j)laces of Northern India. He was a worshipper of Hama 
and j)reached the doctrine of Jiliakii in Hindi, to members of all 
classes and both sexes. Thus, of his twelve principal disciples^ 
one was a barber, another a cobbler and the third a Muhammadan 
weaver. 

Another famous Vaislinava saint was Vallabhacharya, an 
exponent of the Krishna cult. He was born near Benares in a.d. 
J479 of a TeJugu Brahmana family, wdien the latter had come 
there on pilgrimage. He showed signs of genius in his early life. 
After finishing his education he went to the court of Krishnadeva 
Huya of V'ijayanagar, where he defeated some Saiva pandits in 
a public discussion. He advocated renunciation of the world and 
“insisted on the {!om})jete identity of both soul and world with 
the Supreme spirit”. His monism was known as ^uddha-advaita 
or “Pure Non-Duality”. But abuses later on appeared among 
the follow’ers of Vallabliacharya, and, as Monicr-Williams writes, 
“ V^allabhu-charyai.sm became in its d(igenerat.e form the Epicurean¬ 
ism of the East”. 

The greatest and most popular of the Vaishnava saints was 
Chaitanya (1485-1533). Born in a learned Brahmana family of 
Nadiil in Bengal in a.d. 1485, Chaitanya displayed a wonderful 
literary acumen in his early life and his soul soon aspired to rise 
above the fetters of this w’orld. He renounced it at the age of 
twenty-four and spent the rest of his life in preaching his message 
of love and devotion—eighteen years in Orissa, and six years 
in the Deccan, Brindavan, Gaur and other places. He is regarded 
by his follow'ers as an incarnation of Vishnu. The essence of 
Chaitanyaisin has been thus expressed by Krishiiadas Kaviraj, 
the author of Chaitanyacharitdmrita, the famous biography of 
Chaitanya: “if a creature adores Krishi.ia and serves his Guru, 
he is released from the meshes of illusion and attains to Krishija’s 
feet”, and “leaving these (i.e. temptations) and the religious 
systems based on caste, (the true Vaishnava) helplessly takes 
refuge with Krishna”. Thus he was opposed to priestly ritualism 
and preached faith in Hari. He believed that through love and 

^ Anant^anda, Kabir, Pipa, Bhav^anda, Sukha, Sursura, Padmavatl, 
Narhari, Kaldaaa, Dhana, Saina and the wife of Sursura. 
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devotion, and song and dance, a state of ecstasy could be prahiced 
in which the personal presence of Cod would be realised. Hi.s 
gospel was meant for all, irrespective of caste and creed, and some 
of his disciple.s were drawn from the lower strata of Hindu society 
and from among Muslims. The influence of Chaifanya's teachings 
on the masses of the peojile has been wide and jwolbtind. 

InMaharil.sht.ra the religion of devotion was ]ireached by Narnad(W’a ; 
and among his followers a few were Muslim convert.s to llindui.sm. 
Namadevn, who helonged to a caste of tailors or calico-printers, 
flourished probably during the lirst half of the flftcentb century.' 
With his faith in the unity of Godhead, he did not set much 
store by idol-wa>rship and external observance.s of n'ligion. He 
believed tliat salvation could he attained only through love ot 
God. Thus he .said : 


Cove for him who filleth my heart shall never he .sundered , 
Nama has ajiplicd hi.s heart to the true Name. 

As the love between a child and his mother, 

So is my soul imbued in the (iod.” 


Kabir made the most earne.st oflbrt.a to fo.st.er a, spirit of harmony 
between Hinduism and Islam. His life is shroudt'd in a good deal 
of obscurity, and the dates of his birth and death are uncert.a.in.^ 
He flourished either towards the close of the fourteenth century 
or in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. A legend tells 
us that he was born of a Brahmana widow, who left iiim on tlie side 
of a tank in Benares, and was then found and brouglit up by a 
Muhammadan weaver and Ids wife. Ho is represented by tradition 
to have been a disciple of Ramananda. Though, as Dr. (.arpentcr 
puts it, “the whole background of Nabir’s thought is Hindu’, 
he was also influenced to a great extent by Sufi saints and iioets 
with whom he came in contact. Thus ho preached a religion of 
love, which would promote unity amongst all classes and creeds. 
To him “Hindu and Turk were pots of same day: Allah and 
Rama were but different names”. He wrote: 


■ There ere differences of opinion about the date of his birth. According 
to Macauliffe (The Sikh Religion, Vol. VI, p. 18) it is 1270; Div Bhan- 
darkar (Vaiihnavitm and Saivaim, p. 89) and Carpenter ITketim enM^eml 
India, p. 452) place him in the fourteenth century. Dr. larquhar, however, 
writes that he flourished “from 1400 to 1430 or thereabouts (J.R.A.S., 

'°fFo'’r'iffint opinions. Me Tara Chand o/on Indmn 

Civilisation pp. 146-7. Accordmg to Macauliffe and Bhandarkar, a.d. 1398, 
tat according^o Westcott, Farquhar, Burns and others a.d. 1440 is the 


data of his birth. 
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“ It is needless to ask of a saint the caste to which he belongs; 

Tlie barber has sought God, the washerman and the carpenter— 

Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Riahi Swapacha was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that 

End, where remains no mark of distinction.” 

Kahir did not believe in the efficacy of ritual, or external 
formalities, either of Hinduism or of Islam; to him the true 
means of salvation was Bhajan or devotional worship, together 
with the freedom of the soul from all sham, insincerity, hypocrisy 
and cruelty. 

Thus ho proclaimed: 

“It is not b}' fastmg and repeating jirayers and the creed 
That one gocth to heaven; 

The iimer veil of the temple of Mecca 
Is in man’s heart, if the truth be known. 

Make thy mind th}' Kaaba, thy body its enclosing temple, 
Conscience its prime teacher; 

Sacrifice wrath, doubt, and malice; 

Make patience thine utterance of the five prayers. 

The Hindus and the Mussalmans have the same Lord.” 

Another great preacher of the time was Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism and the reviver of the pure monotheistic doctrine of the 
Upanishads. He was born in a Khatri family of Talwandi (modern 
Nankana), about thirty-five miles to the south-west of the city 
of Lahore, in a.d. 1469, and spent his whole life in preaching 
his gospel of universal toleration, based on all that was good in 
Hinduism and Islam. As a matter of fact, his mission was to put 
an end to the conflict of religions. Like Kabir, he preached the 
unity of Godhead, condemned with vehemence the formalism of 
both Hinduism and Islam. Thus he wrote: 

“Religion consisteth not in mere words; 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or places of 
cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering in foreign countries, or 
in bathing at places of pilgrimage. 

Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world; 

Thus shalt thou find the way to religion.” 
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While advocating a middle path between extreme asceticiam and 
pleasure-seeking, Nanak exhorted his followers to discard hypocrisy, 
selfishness and falsehood. He proclaimed ; 

“ Make continence thy furnace, resignation thy goldsmith, 

Understanding thine anvil, divine knowledge thy tools, 

The fear of God thy bellow,s, austerities thy fire, 

Divine love thy crucible, and melt God's name therein. 

In such a true mint the Word shall be coined. 

This is the practice of those on whom God looked with an eye 
of favour.” 

Nanak’s religion being a [iro.sclytising one, several Muslims 
were converted to it, and it gathered momentum under his 
successors. 


B. Dtvdojmenl of Provincial Literature 

Besides producing far-reaching social and religious efiects, the 
reform movements also gave a great iinpetu.s to the development 
of Indian literature in different parts of India. While the orthodox 
scholars continued to uTite in San.skrit, the religious reformers, 
with their aim of preaching before the uneducated masses, wTote 
and spoke in a medium which could be easily understood by them. 
Thus Ramananda and Kabir preached in Hindi and did much to 
enrich its poetry; and the dohds and sakfun of Kabir, permeated 
with devotional fervour, are brilliant specimens of Hindi literature. 
Namadeva greatly helped the development of Marathi literature; 
Mira Bai and some other preachers of the Radha-Krishna cult 
sang in BrajabhdsM; Nanak and his disciples encouraged Runjabi 
and Gurumukhi; and Bengali literature owe.s a heavy debt to the 
Vaishnava teachers. The famous Vaishnava poet Chandidas, 
who was born, probably towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
in the vfflage of Nannur in the Birbhum district of Bengal, is still 
held in great esteem and his lyrics are known even to the common 
folk of Bengal. His contemporary, Vidyapati Thakur, though a 
native of Mithila, is regarded as a poet of Bengal and his memory 
is venerated by the people of this province. The patronage of the 
princely courts also considerably helped the growth of literature. 
VidyUpati was the court poet of a Hindu chief named Siva Simha. 
The Muslim rulers of Bengal engaged scholars to translate the 
Rdmdyana and the MaUbUrata from Sanskrit into Bengali, 
which they understood and spoke. Thus Sultan Nusrat Shah of 
Gaur had the Mahdbhdrata translated into Bengali. Vidyapati 
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says much in praise of this Sultan and also of Sultan Ghi 3 ’a 8 -ud- 
din. Krittivas, whose Bengali version of the Bamayaiia has been 
regarded by some as the Bible of Bengal, enjoj’ed the patronage of 
a “King of Gaur”. Maladhar Vaau translated the BMgavaia into 
Bengali under the patronage of Sultan Husain Shah and reecived 
from him the title of Qumimja Khan. Husain Shah’s general, 
Paragal Khan, (!a\i8od another translation of the Mahdhharaia 
to be made by I’arameSvara, also kno^^'n as the Kavindra, and 
I’aragal Khan's son, Chuti Khan, govertior of Chittagong, employed 
Srikara Nandi to translate the Ahamedha I’arm of the Mahdbhdrata 
into Bengali. We have already' noted what great encouragement 
was given to the development of Telugu literature by the Vijayanagar 
court. 


C. Literary Activity in Sanskrit 

The period wn.s not entirely barren of important compositions in 
Sanskrit, religious a.s well a.s .secular, though in this re.spect it suffers 
in comparison with the preceding two or three centuries. About 
A.n. 1300 I’arthasaratln MiSra wrote several works on the Karma 
Mimdnsd, of which the Rostra Dipikd was studied most widely. 
Some w'orks which exjioundcd the doctrines of the Y'oga, Vaifeshika, 
and Nyaya systems of fihilosophy were produced during this 
period. The more important dramas of the time were Hamrrdr- 
rnada-mardana by Jay Singh Suri (a.d. 1219-1229), Pradyumna- 
abhyudaya by the Kerala prince Kavivarman, Pratdp Rndra Kalydn 
by Vidyanath (a.d. 1300), Pdrvati Parinaya by Vamana Bhat ta Bana 
(A.D. 1400), Gangdddsa Pratdpa Vildsa, celebrating the fight of a 
prince of Champaner against Muhammad II of Gujarat, by 
Gangadhar, and the Yidagdha Madhava and the Lolita Madhava, 
written about a.d. 1532 by Rupa Goswami, minister of Husain 
Shah of Bengal, and author of no less than twenty-five works in 
Sanskrit. Smriti and grammatical literature flourished during 
this period in Mithila. and Bengal, the most famous writers being 
Padmanabha Datta, Vidyapati Upadbyaya and Vachaspati of 
Mithila and Raghunandan of Bengal. It was also marked by the 
production of a mass of Jaina literature, secular as well as religious. 
The Vijayanagar rulers extended considerable patronage to scholars 
like Sayana, his brother, Madhava Vidyaranya, and others, and 
there was consequently a wide Sanskrit culture. We find instances 
of Muslim scholars possessing a knowledge of Sanskrit. 
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D. Persian Literature and Musliin Education 

The Sultiins and Araira of Delhi, and the Jhisliiii rulers and 
nobles in the provinces, naturally eiicuuraued literary activities 
in Persian, which they npiireriated better. Aitiir Khuarav declared 
with pride that Dellii develo[ic(l into an intellectual competitor 
of Btikhiira, the famous university-city of Central Asia. The then 
Muslim rulers of India extended patromijre to the Persian scholars 
who flocked to their courts from other parts of Asia under the 
pressure of Mongol inroads; established inslituliuiis for Muslim 
learning at Delhi, .Iiillundur, Fii hz.ali.ad and other jilacea; 
founded libraries, the most iiiiporlaut one being the Imperial 
Library at Delhi, of which Amir Khusrav was a|jjiointed the 
librarian hy Jalal-ud-din Khaiji; and also helped the growth 
of Muslim literary .soeietic.s. I'he most famous of the Indian 
scholars who wrote in Persian during this jieriod was Amir Khusrav 
He was a prolific writer, who.se genius unfolded it.self in |ioetry, 
prose and music, and whom destiny granted a long tenure ol 
life. He first rose to fimo during the reign of lialban and was the 
tutor of Prince Muhammad, the eldest son of the Sultan. Sub¬ 
sequently he became the eourt-])oet of ‘Al,i-ud-din Khaiji, also 
enjoyed the patronage of (Ihiyas-ud-din Tiighluq, and died in 
A.u. 1324-132.'). Another poet of the time, who.se fame was recog¬ 
nised outside India, was Shaikh Najm-iid-din Hasan, iiofiularly 
known as Hasan-i-Dihlavi. The first Khaiji ruler did not forget 
to patronise learning, and his successor, ‘Ala-ud-din, also .seems 
to have been an enthusiastic friend of it. We arc told by Barni 
that “the most wonderful thing whitli pieople saw in ‘Ala-ud-diii's 
reign w^as tiie multitude of great men of all nationalities, masters 
of every science and experts in every art. The capital of Delhi, 
by the presence of these unrivalled men of great talents, had 
become the envy of Baghdad, the rival of Cairo, and the equal 
of Constantinople”. The pious and learned scholar Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya and several other scholars flourished during this reign, 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, too, encouraged learned men; and, in spite 
of his fanciful projects, Muhammad bin Tughluq, himself a 
man of accomplishments, freely patroni.sed poets, logicians, 
philosophers and physicians, and held discussion with them in 
his court. The moat notable of the literary men of his time wa.s 
Maulana Muaiyyan-ud-din Umrani, who wrote commentaries on 
the Husaini, Talkhis, and Mijtdh. Firuz Shah, himself the author 
o{ Fatuhdt-i-Flruz Shahi, showed great zeal for the cause of education 
and established several colleges with mosques attached to them. 
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Among the learned men of his time, the most eminent were Qazi 
‘Abdul Muqtadir Shanihi, Maulana Khwajagi, and Ahmad 
Thanesvari. Among the Lodls, Sultan Sikandar was himself a 
poet, and gave considerable encouragement to learning. Most of the 
rulers of the RahmanI kingdom and other independent Muslim 
(lynaatio.s, like those of Bij.apur, Ahmadnagar, Golkunda, Malwa, 
Jaunpur, Bengal, and even Mulian, were also patrons of letters. 
I’he Muslim WTiters showed their skill in a braneh of study whieh 
had been comparatively neglected by the Hindus. They uTote 
several first-rate historical books in elegant prose. Thus we have 
Minhaj-ud-din’a Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin, which is a general history of 
the Islamic world and was named after one of his patrons, Sultan 
Na.sir-ud-din Mahmud. Amir Khusrav’s historical mejfncvis are 
full of valuable informatioi., and his Ta'rlkh-i-'Alai especially 
“contains an inlerc.sling ac(«unt of the first few years of the reign 
of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji’’. The most famous historian of the period 
w’as Zia-ud-din Barrii, a contemporary of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and ]''iru7. Sh.'di. Two otlar important historical works of the 
time arc tlu^ Ta'rikh-i-Firuz SJidhi of Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, written 
during the reign of Firuz Shfih, and the Ta’rikh-i-Mvbdrak 
SJidhi of Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi, which was written about 
eighty yo.'irs after the death of Muhammad bin Tughluq and was 
largely used by later writers. 

E. Art and Architecture 

It is inaccurate to describe the architecture of the period as 
“Indo-Saracenic ” or “Pathan”, as some scholars like Fergusson and 
others have done. Nor can it be regarded as entirely Indian in “soul 
and body”, as Havell would ask us to believe. In fact, it repre¬ 
sented a blending of Indian and Islamic styles, as did certain other 
aspects of the culture of the time. Sir John Marshall observed 
that “Indo-Islamic art is not merely a local variety of Islamic 
art”, nor is it merely “a modified form of Hindu art. . . . 
Broadly speaking, Indo-IsIamic architecture derives its eharactor 
from both sources, though not always in an equal degree”. There 
is no doubt that there existed in India certain Brahmapical, 
Buddhist and Jaina styles, while Islamic influences were slowly 
entering into this land from the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. At the same time, we should note that what we generally 
call Islamic art w'as not of a homogeneous and single type; 
but the followers of Islam, like the Arabs, the Persians, or 
the Turks, brought in their train the art of diflFerent parts of 
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Western and Central Asia, Northern Africa and South-Western 
Europe. The mingling of these with the different indigenous styles 
of old Indian art during this period, according to the needs of 
religion and personal taste, led to the growth of new “Indian” 
styles of architecture, distinct in every province, like Jaunpur, 
Bengal, Bijapur, Gujarat, etc. In Delhi architecture Islamic 
influences predominated owing to the numerical strength of the 
Muslima there. “At Jaunpur, on the other hand, and in the Deccan, 
the local styles enjoyed greater ascendancy, while in Bengal the 
eonqueror.s not, only adopted the fashion of building in brick, but 



AllOIIEI) SCREEN or QrTR.CD-DlN AIBAR ON THE 
QUWWAT-Ul..ISLAM MA8JID, DELHI 


adorned their structures with chiselled and moulded enrichments 
frailly imitated from Hindu prototypes. So, too, in Western 
India they appropriated to themselves almost en bloc the beautiful 
Gujarati style, which has yielded some of the finest buUdings of 
medieval India; and in Kashmir they did the same with the 
striking wooden architecture which must have been long prevalent 
in that part of the Himalayas. ” 

This amalgamation of exotic and indigenous architectural styles 
was possible owmg to certain factors. The Muslims had of necessity 
to employ Indian craftsmen and sculptors, who were naturally 
guided in their work by the existing art traditions of their country. 
Further, in the earlier period of Muslim invasions, mosques were 
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constructed out of the materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, 
and sometimes the temples tliemseivca were only modified to some 
extent to suit the requirements of the conquerors. Again, m 
spite of some striking contrasts between the Indian atul Islamic 
styles, there were two points of rcsemblunec betMTcn them which 



QUWWAT'UL-ISLAM MAS.TID, DKI.Hl 

(Carvings on screon oxtonsion) 


favoured their fusion. One charaeteriatic feature of many Hindu 
temples, as well as of Muslim mosques, was “the open court 
encompassed by chambers or colonnades, and such temples as 
were built on this plan naturally lent themselves to conversion 
into mosques and would be the first to be adapted for that purpose 
by the conquerors. Again, a fundamental characteristic that 
supplied a common link between the two styles was the fact that 
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both Islamic and Hindu art were inherently decorative. Ornamenl 
was as vital to the one as to the other; both were dependent on i( 
for their very being". 

The best specimens of the Delhi style are offered by the Qutb 
groiij) of mosrjuos, the most famous of which is the Qutb Minar, 
markc^d by free-standing lowers, calligraphic inscriptions and 
stalactite corbelling beneath the balconies. The two principal 
monuments of ‘Ala-ud-din’s reign—the Jamd‘at Khdv/i Masjkl 



MASJin AT TUB DARQAU OF NIZAM-UD-DIN AULIYA 


at the Dargah of Nizam-ud-din Auliya and the ‘Alai Darwaza 
at the Qdtb Minar—show the growing preponderance of Muslim 
ideas over those of the Hindu architects. The architecture of the 
Tughluq period lost the splendour, luxuriance and variety which 
characterised that of the Slave and Khalji regimes; it became 
prosaic, simple, austere and formal. This was due to the religious 
ideas of the Tughluqs and to the comparatively poor condition 
of the State finances during their rule. Under the Sayyids and the 
Lodis, attempts were made to revive the animated style of the 
Khalji period. But these sueceeded only to a limited extent, and 
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the style could not “sliake ofl' tlu* deadening etTcct ol’ tJic 'ru):lihi(j 
period 

Between a.i>. 14tH) ami UTS. diirinjj the rei^Mis ol’ Ihrrdiiin. 
Mahmud and Husain Sharcjl, a new style of architect ure developed 
in Jaunpur, wliich shio^s the induhitahlt' mfluence of llimhi art Its 
masffvc slopinjj walls, square pillars, .smaller pillenes and cloisters 
are clearly Himlii features, desi^nanl li\ Hindu masons, and the 
mosques of Jnunjmr have no minarets of th(‘ usual tyjx*. In tact, 
many of the new huilditiLr*' of.huinpur were huilt out of tlu* materials 
of old temples for a new jnirpose. 'Du' Atahi h>vl .1/ov/V/, fomuh'd 



DAUA Si)NA MA.SJIO, OATH 


in A.I). 1377, but eomiileted in a d. UOH, is one ot the linlhant 
specimens of the Jaunpur style. 

In Bengal also there grew up a mixcrl st>ic of arclntcctuns 
characterised by the use of bricks m the main, ‘ the subsifliarv usi; 
of stone, the use of pointed arches on short pillars, and the Mushm 
adaptation of the traditional Hindu temjile style of curvilinear 
cornices copied from bamboo structures, and of beautifully carvwi 
Hindu symbolic decorative designs like Ibe Lotus”. The Adina 
Masjid at Pandua of 400 domes, built by Sikandnr in a.u. 1308, 
is renowned for its magnitude and beauty. The other famous mosques 
of this prov'ince are the Chhold Sona Masjid (Smaller Golden Mosque), 
built by Wall MuhammafJ during the reign of Husain Shah between 
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A,T>. I493-1.’)1‘), tin* Hard Sana Ma^jid (Greater Golden Mosque), 
eomj)leied by Nusrfit Sli.'di at Gaur in 1520; and the Qadarn Rasul, 
built by tli(‘ same Sultan in a d. 153(t. 

Tin* ]troviii('e of Gujarat also vilnessed the growth of a beautiful 
style of arf'}iil{‘('ture. A splendid indigenous style had already 
flourished there before tlie coming of tlie Muslims, and the builAingB 
of the ecmrjuerors bear unmistakable signs of the influence of 
tlial st\le, thruiL'li arelies were occasionally used for symbolical 



iniNA MA9J1D, PAnDUA 

purposes. Thus wo find the use of fine wood-carving and also of 
delicate stone lattices and ornaments in the buildings of the new 
capital city, Ahmadab&ti, which was constructed by Ahmad Shah, 
during a.d. 1411-1441, out of the ruins of old temples and buildings. 
The JdmV Masjid, the construction of which was begun in a.d. 
1411, has 260 pillars supjwting 15 stone domes, made of hori- 
zontully projecting courses in the indigenous style. Dr. Burgess, 
who has dealt exhaustively with the history and features of ancient 
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and medieval architecture in liia five volumes oftiie ArcliHeoloirica! 
Survey of Western India, justly descriU's this style us “ (’onibininj; 
all the beauty and finish of the native art with a eerUiin mapnfieenre 
which is deficient in their own works". In the numerous huihlin^’s, 
mosques and tombs, built in (liijarat since the accession of tlie 
Ahmad »Shuhi rulers, tlie tradition of the old Indian art was 
predominant, though it was modified in (‘ertain resjK'cts aecording 
to the requirements of the followers of Islam. 

At Ohar, the old c.a|iital of tie' kinudom of MTilwa. two mo.sqiies 



TOUII OP hCsuano suah 

were built wholly out <f. the remains of old huildings; tlie doinoH 
and pillars of these mosqies were of Hindu form. But the buildings 
at Mandu, wliere the capial was soon transferred, were marked 
by the predominance of Mislim art tradition.^, as those of Delhi; 
"the borrowing or iniitatirg” of native forms “seems to have 
been suppressed and the bitldings clung st/cadily to the pointer! 
arch style”. Among the mary buildings of splendid architectural 
beauty built in the fortified city of Mandu, situaUKl in an 
extensive plateau over-looking ihe Narmada, the following deserve 
mention—tbe JdmV Masjid, w^ich w'as planned and begun by 
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Hushanc anti ((niiplctotl ]>\ Malimu'l Khalji, the IHyidold Miifuil, 
the Jd/n'ij Mahal, tlQ-li.in'jV and Haz. liahadur’s and 

Dupuinati's paia'-e^ Marble and sind^tonc were used in many of 
Uiese edihce-. 

The Muslim Sultans nf Kashmir cnntiuued the old tradition of 
stone and uotulen arehitcciure hut ^"rafted on it “structural 
forms and tieeoratue niotits |K‘culiarly associated with Islam". 
Thus here aUti ue lind a hlenduiL' of flindu an<i Muslim ideas of 
art. 

fn SfUitli Ihdi.i the ati'liitecl lire of the IJahnianids, who were 
jtatroiis til art, letters and i^eienees, ua.s a composite mixture of 



se^eral {‘lenuuus Indian, Turk!>h, Keyjtian and Persian -the 
last ot \\lueli was well-marked in sonic of the buildings like the 
Jdnii' Masjid at Culbarga. the ('hand ytndr at Daulatabad (1435) 
and liie College of Malimud (Jawau at Bidar (1472). Many of the 
I^ahmani buildings were built on the sites of the old temples and 
out of tlieir materials, and tlitis tlif influence of old Hindu art 
could not be avoided. Turkisli api Egyptian elements entered 
through West Asiatic and African adventiirerfi, who got employ* 
ment in the Balimani kingdom: ivid the Persian element through 
the Persians, wlio pourtnl into AuU kingdom in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. The nitive Deccan art, however, began 
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to re.issorl itself in trn’NMiii: viL'oijr from the (muI of the lifteenth 
century. As the monuments which the 'Adil Shahis of Uijapur 
built in the next conrury ^^e^e constru('te<l hv Indian artists nnd 
craftsmen, “it was inevitalih'". wntt's Sir John Marshal), "that 
Indian genius should rise sii])erior to foreign iiitliK'nce and stamp 
itself more and more deejdy on these creations”. \Ve have already 
disctissed the .splendid ^'ulhllr^i of art .nid arc[iit(‘cture in the 
Vijayanagar Fmjun*. 



IWlMH OK -Ml H\MMAI> ‘AI'II MIAIt, lU.lA}-! it 

Thu.s we find that, in sjiite of .some hitieriH'Sr. in ptJitical relation.s, 
the impact of Hindu aixl Islamic civilisations was jiroducing 
harmony and mutual understanding in the sjjheres of society, 
culture and art, during the Turko-Afglian fierifKl. This harmony 
developed in the time of the great Miightil, Akhar, to an 
unprecedented degree and was not wliolly lost (•veri in the tinn^ 
of his successors and aNo of the later Mughuls, 

' The preachings of llie saintly teat liers of India with their ideal of 
uplift of the ma.sses, tiie tolerant ideas of the Sufi saints and scholars, 
and the growth of Indian jirovineial literature, might l>e reganlod 
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as signs of modernism appearing as a result of the fusion of two 
civilisations, while the medieval Sultanate was hastening towards 
disintegration. Another noticeable feature of Indian history on the 
eve of Babur’s invasion was the rise or growth of indigenous states, 
like Vijayanagar, Ori.ssa and Mewar, as a sort of protest against 
foreign domination. We should also note that the rulers of the 
indej)endent Muslim kingdoms that arose on the ruins of the 
medieval Muslim Empire cannot all be regarded as aliens; the rulers 
of Gujarat, Ahmadnagar and Berar were of indigenous origin. 
Many of the States, whether Hindu or Muslim, that grew up at 
this lime repre.scnted local movements for "self-determinationBut 
their chances were destroyed by another Turkish incursion, of which 
the leader was Babur. Thus Babur’s invasion gave a new turn 
to the hi.story of India. 
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CHAKI'KIi I 

M!’(3Hl'L-AF(’.HAN rONTIlST FOK sri’KKMArV IN INDIA, 

A.D. ir>5(i 

I, Babur 

Thk bistory of India from a d. Inlif) lo i.Vili is niainly (lio story of 
the Mn^hnl-Aftrlinn eonlesf for supremacy in this land 'I'lio previous 
Muphul (Mongol) inroa«is into Imlia did not proiluce any tangible 
result exeoj)t that tliev added, throuL'Ii the settlement of the “New 
Mussalrnans”, n new element to the Indian pojiulaiioii and at times 
harassed the Turko-Afghan Sultans But the invasion <if Timur, 
who oecupied a ]troviiue ‘if the j'.mpire, the Biinjal). accelerated 
the fall of the deeatlent Sultanate. One of his des( <-iulants. liabiir, 
was destined to nttemjit a systematic corupiivsl of Northern India 
and thus to lay here the foundation of a new Turkisli dominion,' 
which being lost in the time of his son and successor, HurnavOn, 
in the face of an Atglian revival, was restored by the year 15.% 
and was gradually extended by Akhar. In fact, there uere tliree 
phases in the history of the Mughul conquest of India 1’he first 
phase {I.020-1.530) was occupied with tlm sniijugafion of tlie 
Afghans and the Rajjmts under Kana Sanga. 'I’he second pha.se 
(I530'-1540) commeneod \Mth the roiLUi of Humayun, who imuie 
unsuccessful attempts to subjugate Malwa, (Jujarfit and Bengal, 
but was expelled from India by Shcr Shah, which meant the 
revival of the Afglian power. 'J’he third [jlia.se (1.515 1.550) was 
marked bv the restoration of the Mugliul dominion by Humayun 
and its consolidation by Akhar. 

Babur, a Chaghutai Turk, wn.s de.sconded on his father’s side from 
Timur, and was connected on his mother'.s side with Ohingi/. Khan. 

' TJie BO-called Mughuls really bolongod to a liranch of the 'J'urka namofl 
after ChaghAtai, the second son of Chingiz Khfin. the famous Mongol Jeiwlor, 
who came to possess Central Asia and Turkostriu, tiio hirul of the 'J’urks. 
The establishment o£ the Mughul dominion in India can very well 1;« regarded 
as “an event in Islamic and world liistory” in the sonwi tlint it meant a 
fresh triumph for Islam in India, at a time when its followers woro gaming 
success in other parts of the world. (JonstantinopU* lin<i l>oen captured by 
the Turks in A.n, 145.5. SulairaAn the .Magnificent (1520 1.5(}fl) extended the 
authority of tlie Turkish Kmfure over South-oasieni Kurojie; and In I’ersia, 
Isma'il Safavl (1.500-1.524) laid the foundation of tho famous Safavl Kmpire. 
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In I4!H he inherited from hiH father, at the age of eleven, the 
Hinall principality (»f I'argharia, now a province oi Chinese Turkestan, 
Ihit his early hie was lull of (liflieulties, which, however, proved 
to be a blessing in disguise by training him adequately to fight 
with the vicissitudes of fortune. He cherished the desire of recover* 
iiig the thron(‘ of 'nniur, hut was thwarted hy his kin.smen and 
near relatives at l-'argliana and the rivalry of the Uzhog chief 
Shaibuiii Khan. His two attempts to take jiossc.ssion of the eoveted 
cily of Saniarfjatid in 14h7 and 15011 ended in failure. To add to 
his nijstort lines, lie was deprived of Ids own patrimony of Farghana 
an<l had to .^pend Ids days as a liomeles.s wanderer for about a 
year. l»ut even in this period ol dire adversity, be formed the bold 
design of conipicring Hindustan like his great nnce.stor Timur, 
the story of whose Indian exploits lie hoard from an old lady of 
one liundrcd and clc\(‘ii, mother of a village headman with whom 
he had found shelter for some time. Thus taking advantage of a 
rebellion in another ]iart of the domirdons of the Czbegs, wliose 
rising ])ower had ktqit oil tin* 'rimund.s from their principalities, 
Babur oceuj)i<‘d Kabul in n, 1504. lieing able to secure the lielji 
of Shrill Isma'il Safivi of 1‘ersia against Sbaibani Khan, tiie Czbeg 
eldef, ICibur tried once again to oeeu[>y Samarqand in October, 
1511, blit the I'zliegs imdiT Shaibrnii’s succrossor finally defeated 
him in 1512. Babur's aiiildtions towards the nortli-west being thus 
foiled, lie decided to try his luck in tiie south-east, and led several 
ex[K'ditioiis in this direction, \\ld<-li were in the nature of reeon- 
naissances, before he got an opjiorlunity to advance into the heart 
of Hindustan after twelve years. 

This opportunity eaine to Babur when be was invited to 
India by a discontented j>arty. It lias already been pointed 
out liow India v\as then distracted by the ambitions, disaffections 
and rivalries of the nobles, and the Delhi Sultanate existed in 
nothing but in name. The last nai! in its coffin was driven by 
the ambition and revengeful sfurit of some of its nobles. Two of 
them, Duulat Khan, tlie most powerful noble of the Punjab, 
who wius discontented with Ibraliim lx)di because of the cruel 
treatment be had meted out to his son, Dilawar Khan, and ‘Alam 
Khan, an uncle of Ibrahim IxkU and a ]>rctendcr to the throne of 
Delhi, went to the length of inviting Babur to invade India. 
Probably Bana Sanga had some negotiations with Babur about 
this time. 

B&bur had for some time been eliorishing the ambition of invad¬ 
ing Hindust&n. His early training in the school of adversity had 
implanted in him the spirit of adventure. He at once responded to 
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the invitation, entemi the Ihinjal) and (XTiipitHl I^diore in 
1524. But hi.s Indian conft'dentfos, Danlat Khan and ‘Alam KhAn, 
fioon realised iheir Tni>take Wlien iliey saw that Ualnir had no 
desire to pive up lii> Indian concpie-its, they turned apainst him 
This eonij)e]led Bilhur to retire to Kahiil, vhere he l>epan to eolleet 
reinforeement.s vith a view to strikiiiu' imee UL'ain. 

The blow was not lorip in (HuniUL" He man lied from Kfiliul in 
Xoveml)er, 1525. 0 ('«‘ii[»ied the I’linjah, and ('oni|>elled Danlat 
Khan Ixidi to snhrnit. 'J'lie nu‘re ilillieul} task of eompierine Delhi, 
which was certainlv vithin tlie Ijon/on oi ih'ihnr'.s anihition, was 
still U) he ac(‘oni])!isiied. So lie proc«'<‘ded aeani^t Ihrahirn L(Hli, 
the nominal ruler of the .shrivelled .\f::lian ^^mpi^e. and met him 
on the liistorie field of lYinipal on the 2Dt \pnl. I52t>. He liad 
with him a larpe park of arfilk'rv and an army of 12,<HH) ithmi, 
while th(‘ nnmeneal striMiLnh of tlu‘ troops of llir'diini was vastly 
superior, heinp l(MI,tMHi aeiordniL' to Dahiir's (‘•vliniate. But Ihlliur 
had the striuipth of eharacler and expenenee- o| a \’eferan i:en(Tal. 
while Ids enemy, as ue are toM hy Dalmr lllIn^eU, "was an in¬ 
experienced man, careless in }jis nioveriK'iit\\h(» niarelifsl witliont 
order, hailed or retired vitliout method and eneayed \Mlhout fore- 
sipht”. Thus hy superior strale^zy and L'eneralsiiif) and the u.h<* of 
artiller\’^ Balnir won a derisive victory ov(T the Lodi Sultan, who, 
after a dosp(“rate resistance, fell on the field of battle with the 
flower of his armv. ‘ I^y the trraee am! mercy of Almik'hty (iod. 
Babur wrote, “tins diibenlt. affair was made eas\ to me, and that 
miphtv army, in tlie space of lialf a day, wa.s laid in the dust. 
Babur quickly occui>ied Delhi and A^rra 

But the Muphul eonquesf of Hinrlustan was imt an aceornplislied 
fact as a result of Bahur s victory o\'<*r Ihrahlm, It did not pive 
him the virtual sovereipnty over the country, because iIktc were 
other strong powers like the Afudian military cliiefs, and the 
Rajpul‘= under Kiina Sanpa, wlio also then aspired after political 
supremacy and were thus .sure to oppo.se him .\s a nuxlern writer 
has aptly remarked, “the inainiitude of Ih'ihur's task could be 
properly realised when we say that it actually bopan w’ith Panipat. 
Pampat set his foot on the path of einpire-buildinp, and m this 
path the first great obstacle was the oppo.sitinn of the Afphan 
tribes” under a numlxjr of military chiefs, each one of whom 
exercised almost undi.sputed p<j\ver wUbin hi.s domains or jdfjlrfi. 
Nevertheless, the battle of Panipat has it.s own sipriiflcaneo in the 
sense that it marked the foundation of Miiphul dominion in India. 

A We have alroa<ly pointo<l out that thU was not tlic Drut oecaaion whon 
artillery was used in India. 
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Shortly after occupying the Doab, Babur suppressed the Afghan 
nobles in the north, south and east of it. He sent his own nobles 
to the unoonqucrocl parts of the country to expel the Afghan 
chiefs therefrom, while he engaged himself at Agra in organising 
his rcsourc-os with a view to meeting the brave Rajput chief, Rana 
Sanga, a collision with whom was inevitable. As a matter of fact, 
it took place almost before the task of subduing the Afghan nobles 
hfi<I b(?cn completed. Rfina Sanga, a veteran and intrepid warrior, 
niarclied to Havana, where ho was joined by Hasan Khan Mewati 
and some other Muslim flupj)orterfl of the Lodi dynasty. Thus the 
Rajputs and some of the Indian Muslim.s allied them.selves together 
with the determination to prevent the imposition of another foreign 
yoke on In<lia. Hut all the Afghan chiefs could not combine with 
the Rajputs at this critical mom'^nt, and thus Babur’s task became 
comparatively easy. The course of Indian history might have taken 
a diflferont turn if he had had to encounter the united strength of 
tlie Hindus and all llie Muslims of India. 

Hiina Sanga, the hero of Rajput national revival, was certainly 
a more formidable adversary than Ibriihim. He marched with 
an army, composed of 120 ehiefs, 80,000 horse and 5(X) war 
elephants, and the rulers of Marwar, Amber, Gwalior, Ajmer, 
and Chanderi, and Sultan Mahmud Lodi (another son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi), whom Rana Sanga had acknowledged as the ruler 
of Delhi, joined liini. Moreover, the Rajputs, being “energetie, 
chivalrou.s, fund of battle and bloodshed, animated by a strong 
i\ational spirit, were ready to meet face to face the boldest veterans 
of the camp, and were nt all times prepared to lay dowm their 
life for their lionour". Babur’s small army was struck with terror 
and panic, and he himself also fully realised the magnitude of 
his task. But lie possessed an indomitable spirit, and without 
being iiniiorvod tried to infuse fresh courage and enthusiasm 
into the lionrts of his dismayed soldiers. He broke his drinking 
cups, poured out all the liquor that he had with him on the ground, 
vowed not to take strong drink any longer, and appealed to his 
men in a stirring speech. 

This produced the desired effect, and all his soldiers swore on 
the Holy Quran to fight for him. The Mughuls and the Indians 
met in a decisive contest at Khanua or Kanwa, a village almost 
duo west of Agra, on the 16th March, 1527. The Rajputs fought 
with desperate valour, but Babur, by using similar tactics as at 
P&nipafc, triumphed over them. The defeat of the Rajputs was 
complete. The R4n5 escaped with the help of some of his followers, 
but died broken-hearted after about two years. Babur followed 
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up his success at Khaiiua by crossing the Junum ami storming 
the fortress of Chanderi, in spile of tlio gallant opiH>sitiun of the 
Rajputs. 

The battle of Khanua is certainlN one of the ileelsive battles 
of Indian liistory. In a sense, Jts results were more signitieant 
than those of the first battle of Panipat. The battle of Punipat 
marked the defeat of the titular Sultan of Delhi, who had in fact 
ceased to command sovereign authority, whih* that of Khanua 
resulted in the defeat of the p(»uerful Rajput eonfedenu'v. The 
latter thus destroyed the ehaiU'C of )»olili<-:d revnal of the Rajputs, 
for which they had made a hid on the decay of the 'J'urk<.»-Afghan 
Sultanate. It is, of course, far from the truth to say that the Rajputs 
“ceased henceforth to be a dominant factor m the politics of 
Hindustan”. In fact, their retirement from the lield of politics 
was only temporary. They revived once again after about thirty 
years and exercised jirofound influence on the lu.'-lory of the Mugliul 
Emjiire. Even Sher Slu'di had to reckon with Rajput hostility. 
Rut the temporary eclipse of the Rajput.'^ after Khanua facilitated 
Rabur's task in India and made ptissible the foundation of 
a new foreign rule. Rushbrook Williams is rmlil when lie says 
that before the battle of Khanua, “the occupation of Hindustan 
might have betui looked ujion as u mere epiMxie in Uabiir’s 
career of adventure, but from lienceforth it becomes the keynote 
of his activities for the remainder of his life. His days of 
wandering in search of a fortune are now over, the fortune is his 
and he has but to show him.Helf worthy of it. Ami it is significant 
of the new stage in his career, wliii li this battle marks, that never 
afterwards does he have to stake his throne and life upon the 
issue of a stricken field. Fighting there is and fighting in plenty 
to be done; but it is fighting for the exten.sioii of his power, for 
the reduction of rebels, for the ordering of his kingdom. It is 
never fighting for his throne. And it is also significant of Rabur’s 
grasp of vital issues that from henceforth the centre of gravity 
of his pow'cr is shifted from Kabul to Hindustan”. 

We Lave already noted how Babur hurric<l to meet the Rajputs 
by leaving the task of thorough subjugation of the Afghan chicts 
incomplete. But ho could now turn his undivided attention to it. 
He met the allied Afghans of Bihar and Bengal on the banks of 
the Gogra, near the junction of that river with the Ganges above 
Patna, and inflicted a crushing defeat on them on the 6th May, 
1529. Thus, as a result of three battles, a considerable portion 
of Northern India was reduced to submission by Babur, who 
became the master of a kingdom extending from the Oxus to the 
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(Jogra aiifl from the Himalayas to Hualior, tlioiigh tliere remained 
certain to Ik- filled m liere and thtTc. 

But Babur not dc^fiix'd to enioy lor long the fruits of his 
hard-won victories. He died at Agra at the age of forty-seven 
or forty-eight, on the 2blh December, 153(). Tlie Muslim historians 
relate a romantic anecdote regarding his fleatli. It is said that 
when his siai, Himiayfin, fell ill, Babur, by a fervent prayer to 
Ood. bad liis son's diseast* Iransfc’rrcd to liis c>wn body, and thus 
while the son began to recover, tfie. father's lioalth gradually 
declined till be ultimately Huccumbod, tuo or tlirce months after 
Himiavrin'K rec()verv. A modern writer argues that Babur's death 
was due to the attiu-k of a disease and that “there is no reason to 
believe (bi‘ fantasy told by Wtml Imzl that Babur died a.s the result 
of the sacritice be iK'rformcil for his son’’.* P>abur’s body was first 
laid a! Aramliagli in .\gra, but was afterwards conveyisl to Kabul, 
wliere it was buried m one of Ins favourite gardens.^ 

During tlie four years that P>ahur sjauit m Hindustan, the 
Punjab, ttic territory covered l>y the modern Hnited Provinces, 
and X(»rlb Bihar, were <'on<|nered by him, and the leading Rajput 
state of Mi’War also submiUed to bun. But be could effect nothing 
more than compu^sts, wlmli alone do not suffice to stabilise an 
Kmpiri', unless the work ol administrative consolidation goes hand 
m hand with, or immediately follows, them. Thus, as a modern 
writer has remarked, “what he had left undone was of greater 
importance" than what he had done. Though his military con- 
que.sts gave him an exlensue ilominion, “there was", writes 
Krskme, “little umrornnty m the political situation of the different 
jiarls of this vast einjure. Hardly any law could bo regarded 
as universal but that of the unrestrained power of the prince. 
ICach kingdom, eacli province, each district, and (wo may almost 
say) every village, was governed, in ordinary matters, by its 
{H'culiar customs. . . . There were no regular courts of law 
spread over the kingdom for the administration of justice. . . . 
All differences relating to land, wiicrc they were not settled by 
the village ofticers, were deciiled by the district authorities, the 
collectors, the /amindars or Jagirdars. The higher officers of govern- 
inont oxerci.sed not only civil but also criminal juriadiction, even 
in capital cases, with little form or under little restraint". In fact, 
after his conquests, Babur had liardly any time to enact new laws, 

^ SrT Ram 8harma, “ Story of Babur's Doath ", Caiculta Review, September, 
1936. 

' Aa B&bur himself tells us, he had a 8i>ocial liking for Kkbul. “The climate 
is extremely delightful,“ ho wntee, “and there is no such place in the known 
world." 
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or to reorganise llie admiiustratu)n, wliicli eonlnnied to retain 
its medieval feudal nature \\itli all its de^eet^. lie eould not huild 
a sound financial system lie .-pent iniieh vi-alth in otlering 
presents and gifts to his fullouer'-. and remitted eertam duties 
for the Muslims. Nor etuild lu* Iimm' In'liiiid him aii\’ “remark¬ 
able public and jihilanthropic instituiloii^“ to um tlie goodwill 
of the governed. Tims, taking ihene detects ot Rahiu's work 
into (‘onsideration. it can \er\ well he said that lie “ lie(jin‘alhed 
to his son a monarchy wlmli could Ix’ held toL'eiher onU h\ 
the continuance ol war condition-, whi-h in imics ot peace ua.s 
weak, strnctnrelc.ss an*i invertchr.itc ‘ .\c\u t lielc-^. In- ocmiucs 

an imjKirtant jilace in llie [ii'lor\ oi Imli.i, .-i- he wa-i tin* lirf't 
architect to lay the l<'undation si<in(‘ of (he edilicc of the .Miighul 
Km]»irc in India, on which the .‘-nprr-i nicUirc wa- raided h\ hi- 
ilUist rion.s grand--on, A k liar, 

Kahiir is OIK* of the most roni.inJn- and inlcic-iing pcrMinahlU‘> 
in the history oi A^ia. A man of uidmiiilahh' .-.pint and remark¬ 
able military prowess, be wa.s no nnlilex- «‘oii(pieror exulting in 
needless massacres and wanton destruction. An atlcctif)nale fat her, a 
kind master, a generon.-, fricn<l iui<l a firm believer in (nsl, he 
wa.s an ardimt lover of Nature and truth and ''excelied in mu.sic 
and other arL.s“. He ])rohahly inhenltsl from hi.-i father the restless 
spirit of adventure and geniality of temperament that he did not 
lose even in the most trouhlesimie jktkmI ()f hi.s hie, and derived 
liis literary tastes from his mat<Tnal grandfatlKT. As I.*'uie- 
Poolo observes. “He i.s tlio link hetuemi Central Asia and India, 
between predatory }iord(“s and imperial go\ernment, between 
'nmur and Akhur. Tlie b[oo<l of t,h(‘ two great .scourges of Asia, 
Chingiz and Timur, mixed m his veins, and to the daring and 
rosth^ssne.ss of the nomad ITirtar he joineii the culture and urbanit y 
of the I’ersian. He brouglil the energy ol tii<‘ .Mongol, the courage 
and eajiacity of the Turk, to the suhjedion of the iistle.ss Hindu, 
and, him.self a soldier of fortune ami no anhitect of crrijiire, lie yet 
laid the first stone of the sjilendid faliric which his grandson Akbar 
completed. . . • Hi.s }>ormanent jilace in history rests ujkui his 
Indian conque.sts, which oi>ened the way lor an im|)eria] line, 
but his place in biography and in literature i.s determined rather 
by his daring adventure's and [K’rsevering efforts in his earlier days, 
and by the delightful M(nioir.<< in which hej related tlicm. Soldier 
of fortune as he wa.s, Babur was not the less a man of fine literary 
taste and fastidioms critical perception. In Persian, the language 
of culture, the Latin of C^entral Asia, as it is of India, he was an 
accomplished poet, and in his native Turk! he waa master of a 
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pure and unafffctcd style alike in prose and verse.” His Memoirs, 
winch deservedly lifjid a hid) place in the history of human litera¬ 
ture, W’ere translated into I’ersian by ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanun in the time of Akbar in h'dlO, into English by Leyden and 
Erskinc in 1821), and into French in 1871. Annette Susannah 
beveridge has publi.slictl a r(?viscd English version of these. There 
is also a small collection of his fine Turki IjTics. 

2 . Humayun and his Early Wars 

TIjroo (lays after tlic death of Babur, Humayun ascended the 
throne of Hindustun at the age of twenty-three. The situation 
at his accession was not indeed a very easy one. He was confronted 
will) S(W(Tal hostile forces on ail sides, disguised and so the more 
dangerous. There was lairdly any iinily in the royal family, and 
his cousins, M\ihammad /ainan and Muhamma<l Sultan, w'cre 
pretenders to tlic throne. Moreover, as the law' of primogeniture 
was not strictly enforced among the Mussalmans, his three brothers, 
Kamran, flindal and ‘Askari, also coveted the throne. As 
Krskine remarks: “The .sword was the grand arbiter of right, and 
every son was ]>rcpared to try his fortune again.st his brothers,” 
His court was also full of nobles who engineered plans for the 
]>o.s 80 Hsion of the throne. Further, the army at Ids dispo.sal was 
a mixed body, composed of adventurers of diverse nationalities 
having contlicfing interests. Thus, he could not safeR count on 
the su])port of his relatives, his court, or his army. Again, Babur’s 
legacy to Humayun was of a precarious nature. The former, as 
we have already noteil, did not leave behind him a consolidated 
and well-organised Empire. In fact, “he had defeated the armies 
and broken the power of tlio reigning dynasty; but the only hold 
which ho, or his race, yet had upon the jx'ople of India was military 
force”. The Rajputs had been only temporarily subdued. Though 
the Afghans had been defeated, they were far from being per¬ 
manently crushed. The numerous scattered Afghan nobles, always 
rijxj fur revolt, required only a strung and able leader to galvanise 
them into life, and tills they Ibund in Sher Shah. The growing pow’er 
of Gujarat under Bahadur Shfih was also a serious menace to 
Humayun. 

A ruler, possessed of military genius, diplomatic skill, and 
political wisdom, was the nood of the hour. But Humayun lacked 
all of those. In fact, he himself proved to be his worst enemy. 
Though endow'cd with intellectual tastes and love of culture, he 
was devoid of the wisdom and discretion, as well as strong 
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determination nnd ]H*r.severaiK-e, of liis father. A.*^ bine-PooIe 
observes, “he was incapable of sustaiiuMi elfort and after a numient 
of triumph would bury hiniselt in his harem and dream awav tlie 
precious hours in tlie opimn-eaterV para<hse uliilsl lus enemies 
were thundering at the gate. Naturally knul. he ft)rga\e when 
he should have punished: lighidiearted ami sociable, he revelled 
at the table when he ought to have luvn in the saddle. 11 is char¬ 
acter attracts but never doniinales. In private life he might have 
been a delightful companion and a staunch Iruuid. Hut as a king 
he was a failure. His name moan.s ‘iortunate'. and never was 
an unlucky sovereign more miscalled”. 

The first mistake on the part of Huniayfin uas that he showed 
indiscreet elcmeney, probably uiiiKt ih(‘ dung ln^tructlon.s of his 
father, towards his brothers, \s ho being hi.-i jealoii> rivals should have 
been ke[)t under efl'ective <‘ontro!. Wskari was gnen the tied' of 
Sambhal; Hindal that of Alwur, and Kamran. th«‘ eldest ol tin* 
three, was not only eoniirnu'd in the jiosscssion of Kfibul aiul 
Qandaliar but also .si'cured alter a militarv denionstratioii against 
Mir Yunus ‘Ali, Humayfin's general at Lahore. iIk' I’unjah aii<l tlie 
dislriet of Hissar Rruza, to the east of the Hunjah pro[)er 'I'huB 
Hurnayun struck at the root of the int<-grily ol Haluir s Linpire. 
Further, the transfer of the Indus region and lu vond to Kainiiin 
deprived Humayun of the best reeruiling ground for liis ann\, 
the strength of which was ah.soliitcdy m-ecssary lor the safety of 
the infant Mughul dominion in India Tlio jio.s.sc.s.sion of Hissar 
Firuza gave Kamran the command of the iiigh-road lietween the 
Punjab and Delhi. 

Fortune, however, favoured Humayun in his eaily wars, l)efor() 
the hostile forces bad grown uncontrollable. Five or .six inontliK 
after his accession ho marched to besiege the fortress oi Kfiiinjar 
IT. Bundelkband, on the su.sjueion that its Haja was in sympathy 
with the Afghans. Hut he had to retire, alter levying a certain 
amount of money from the Haja, to deal with the .M'glian menace in 
the east. He gained a decisive victory over tlie Afghans at Dourah 
(Daubrua) and drove out Sultan -Mahmud Lodi from .laiinpur. He 
besieged Chunar, then held by the Afghan chief Slier Kliiin, but 
soon abandoned it, and without completely suppressing the risitig 
Afghan chief accepted from him “a purely jierfunctory submission 
and thus allowed him free scope to develop his resources and power, 
while he had to march to the w'est to check the growing pretensions 
of Bah^ur Shah of Gujarat. 

Bahadur Shah had given definite provocation to Humayun.. He 
had openly given shelter and help to many of the Afghan refugees 
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and foes of the lattor. Tiie decline of Mewar liad given him the 
opportunity to extcuid hi.s territories at its exj)ense, and after 
annexing Malwa lie besieged the famous Rajput fortress of Chitor, 
when JIumayun reached Malwa towards the end of 1534 without 
reaping the full advantage of his victory over the Afghans. Severely 
harassed by the (iujaratis, Uiini Kaniavati of Mewar solicited 
Huinayun's assistance against Dahadur Shah. But the Mughu) 
king paid no heed to this, nor did he, for his own sake, immediately 
attack Bahadur Shah, but waited while the latter vanquished 
the Rajputs ami stormed Chitor with the help of the Turkish 
engineer, Rumi Khan (of Constantinople), and I’ortugucse and other 
Kiirof>ean artilleryinon. Humayfin committed a fatal blunder by 
ignoring the Rajput appeal. Indeed, he lost a golden ojiportunity 
of winning for liis own cau.se their sympathy and .supjiort, the 
inestimable worth of which was realised by his son, Akbar. For 
the [irosent he defeated the troop.s of Bahadur Shah in an engage¬ 
ment on the bank.s of an arliticiai lake near Mandasor, cliased 
him from Mandu to (’hanijianer and Ahmadabad and thence 
to t’ambay till he was eonifielJtd to seek refuge in the island ol 
Diu. But this victory of Humayfin over the Gujarat ruler w’as 
short-lived, d'he wi'akness of his character soon manifested itself 
here as in otluT events of his career. In the flush of victory, 
he, his brother, ‘Askari, and most of his soldiers, plunged into 
feasting and revelry, as a natural sequel to which “his affair.s 
fell into confusion; and even his own camp became a scene 
of uproar and insubordination”. The Sultan of Gujarat took 
advantage of this to recover his lost territories from the Mughuls. 
Humayfin could not think of subduing him again, as his attention 
was drawn towards the east , where the Afghans had grouai iminemselv 
powerful. No .sooner had he begun his return march than Malwu 
W’as also lost to him. Thus “one year had seen the rapid conquest 
of the two great provinces; the next saw’ them quickly lost”. The 
next stage in Huinayun's career was marked by his ill-fated conflicts 
with Shor, the champion of Afghan revival. 

3 . Sher Shah and the Surs : The Afghan Revival and Decline 

Babur’s victories at Panipat and Gogra did not result in the 
complete annihilation of the Afghan chiefs. They were seething 
with discontent against the newly founded alien rule, and only 
needed the guidance of one strong personality to coalesce their 
isolated efforts into an organised national resistance against it. 
This they got in Sher Khan Sur, who effected the revival of the 
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Afghan power and ('slal)lisli('il a glorious, tliough sh(>rl, regime 
in India h\ ousting the neul> r-lahii-ht'd Mii-luil aiitliorily. 

The ear(H?r of SIkt Klu'in Sur. l!ie hem ot 1 udit-Muslun revmd, 
is as fascinating as tliat (.>1 Ih'ihiir and not h-S'. lu'-tnieti^'e than 
that of the great .Mughu!, AUhar. (Iriginallv iiearing the name 
of Farid, )io began hi^ life in a liurnlile way, and. like many otlier 
great men in liistory, liad to through various trials and 

vicissitudes of fortune l)elor(' iir ro>e to |ironiinetH'e li\‘ dint ot 
his personal merit. His grandtalher, It>rrdiini. an Alghrm ot the 
Sur tribe, lived near I'e^hfiu.Ir aiiii his tuilirr's name was [lasati 
Ibrilliun migrated with liis ■'Oii li> ihe e.jst m (|iu‘st ol mihlarv 
servieo in the (“arly jpait of Fmhlul Lodi's reign and both first 
enUTed the .service of .Malifihat Kliaii Sur and D.iud Khun Srdiu 
Khail, jwfirdurs of the /wru'/u/ids ol llariana and I’.akhala in the 
Funjah, and stalled in tlie /pu/ac/uNd ol Ik'ijwara or iM'joura. wlicre 
probably Farid was horn in .\ n 1172 * Alter soiuf tmu' Ihrahim 
got einployiiient under danifd Khan Sarang Khani o( lli-<->.lr idrii/.a 
in the Dellii district Farid wa,-. si,on taken tu Sa>.aiam l-\ his 
father, liasan, who liail lieen LUMiitcd a iiKj'ir tlierc h\ hi'' master, 
Umar Khan Sarwani, eiititle<l Klian-i-\7.am. when liio Latter got 
the governorship of .laiinjmr Hasan. lik»‘ the other nohk-s ol 
his time, was a polygamist, and Farid's stcp-muther had pre¬ 
dominant intliienee over him. 'J’his made him mdinenuil to I'arkl, 
whereupon the latter left liome at tlie ag<- i>f iwentv two aial went 
toJamipur. Thus the Afghan youtli vva‘'lorced into a lih* of adven¬ 
ture and struggle, wdiieh cast Ins mind and < harucler in a Iktom- 
mould. For Sfuue time Ik* de\ote<i lniii.sell in stndv. iiy iridelalig- 
able industry and slr^ady application. Faml early atiraeted the 
attention of Ills teachers at .luiinpiir and ({uiekiy gairasi an uncommon 
aequaintanoe with the Persian language and iiteralun' He was 
capable of rejinKlueing from niemoi*y tlie <Jnh<l(hi, liustdn and 
Sikandar-Tidnuih. Being plea.sed with this ]ir(um>'mg ytiulh, Jamal 
Khan, his father’s patron, efTecle(.l a reconnhation Ix-tween him and 
his father, who allowed him to return to Sasarfun and to administer 
the paragands of Sasararn and Kliawa^imr, both then dejMuident 
on IU>htas in Bihar. The sucer^.ssful adrmm-'tration of tho.srj two 
yilacoa by Farid servetd to increase liis .stcp-rm^tlKT's jealousy, and 
80 leaving Sasararn once again ho went to Agra. 

On the death of hts father, Farid took fios.session of his paleTnal 
jdglr on the strength of a royal finmn, w’hicli he had been able 

^'Die olti view of Dr Qanunyo lliat Fanrl was lx)rii at Hi.ssrir I'Truxa in 
A.D. 1486 has boon rpiterilly j>oiriU«l out to Im wrong by Prof Paramatraa 
Saran in his paper on “The Date and Placje of Sher Shah's Hirtii” [published 
in J.B.O.It.S., 1934, pp. 106-22. 
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to procure at Agra. In 1522 got into the service of liahar Kiian 
Ijohani, the in<lef>endent ruler of IJihar, whose favour he soon secured 
by discharging his duties honestly and assiduously. His master 
conferred on him the title of Sher Khan for his having shown 
gallantry by killing a tiger Hingle-handed, and also soon rewarded 
his ability and faithfulness by appointing him his deputy {Vakil) 
and tutor {Atdlifj) of his minor son, Jalal Khan. 

IJul fHjrverse destiny again went again.st Sher. His enemies 
poi.soiusl iiis master's mind again.st him, and he was once more 
deprived o( liis father’s jtZf/ir. “Impressed by the complete success 
of Mugliul arms” and with the prospect of future gain, he now 
joined Jiahur’s earn]), v\ljere ho romained from April, 1527, to 
June, 1528. In return for the valuable services he rendered to 
Habur in his eastern campaigns, the latt<‘r restored Sasararn to 
him. 

Sher soon left llie Mughul service and came back to Bihar to 
become again its deputy governor and guardian of his former 
puf)il, Jalal Khan. While tlio minor king remained a.s the nominal 
ruler of Bihar, Slier boeanie the virtual head of its government. 
In the course of four years he won over the greater part of tlic army 
to his cause and “elevated himself to a state of coinjilete indepond- 
enee”. Meanwhile, the fortress of Chunar luckily came into lii.s pos- 
H(‘ssion. Taj Kiuin, the Lord of (Ihunar, was killed by his eldest son, 
who had risen against Ids father for hi.s infatuation with a younger 
wife, Lad Malikri.. This widow, however, married Sher Khan and 
gave him the fortress of (Ihunar. Humayun besieged Chunar in 
1531, but Sher Khan had taken no part in the Afghan rising of 
tliat }’oar and saved his }X)sition by a timely submission to the 
Mugliul invader. 

The rajiid and unexpected rise of Sher at the expense of the 
Dihani Afghans made the latter, and even Jalal Khan, impatient 
ol his control. They tried to get rid of this dictator. The attempt, 
however, failed owing to his “unusual circumspection”. They 
then entered into an alliance (September, 1533) with Mahmud Shah, 
the King of Bengal, who was naturally eager to check the rise 
of Sher, which prejudiced his own prestige and power. But the 
brave Afghan deputy inflicted a defeat on the allied troops of the 
Bengal Sultan and the Lohanls at Surajgarh, on the banks of the 
Kiul river, oast of the tovni of Bihar. The victory at Surajgarh was 
indeed a turning-point in the career of Sher. “Great as it was as 
a military achievement, it was greater in its far-reaching political 
result. . . , But for the victory at Surajgarh, the jdglrddr of 
Sasar&m would never have emerged from his obseuhty into the 
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aren-t of politics to run, in spite of himself, a race for tlie Empire 
with hereditary crownefl heads like Bahihiur Shah and HiimRvun 
Padshah.” It made him the undisputed ruler of Bihar in fact 
as well aa in name. 

Sher had an opportunity to incpease Ins jK)wer when Humiivun 
marched against Bahadur Sliuh of Gujarat. He siuldenly invadcti 
Bengal and apix-ared before it.-i capital. Gaiir, not by the usual 
route through the Teliagarlii jiasses (near modern Sahebgjtnj on 
the E.I. Ry. Loop Line), but by anotiier unfrequento<i and less 
circuitous one. Maiirnud Sliah, the weak ruler of Bengal, without 
making any serious attem])t t(^ oppose the Afghan invader, con¬ 
cluded peace liirn by jmying Inin a larue sum. amounting to 
thirteen lac.s of gold pieces, and by c«‘ding to him a territor\' exIcTid- 
ing from Kiul to Sakrigali, ninety miles in huigth with a breadth 
of thirty miles. These fresli accjiiisiiions considerably enhancc'd 
Shcr’s j»ower and jirestige, and, after the ex{>ulsi(‘n of PuiluKlur 
Shah of Gujarat to Liu, many of the distinguished Afghan nobles 
joined their rising lea<h*r in the east. Thii.s strengtlu'iied, Sher again 
invadtHl Bengal about the middle of (htolxT, lo.'lT with a view 
to conquering it permanently, and closely besieged the city of Gatir. 
Htunayun, who on his way hack from Gujarat and Mfdwa had 
been wa.sting his time at Agra, in Ins iisuai fasliion, realised the 
gravity of the Afghan menace in the cast rather too late and 
marched to op}>ose Sher Khan in the second week of December, 
1537. But instead of proceeding straight If) Gaur, hy whicli he 
could have frustrated the designs of Sher Klifin in alliance with tlio 
Sultan of Bengal, he bc.“^icgcd Churiar. Tlic hrav(‘ garrison f)f Sher 
Khan at Chunar baffled all the attempts of the a.ssailanis for six 
months, while Sher Khan was left free to utilise that time for the 
reduction of Gaur by April, 153S. Slier Khan had also cajdured 
the fortress of Kohtas by que-tionable means and had sent his 
family and wealtli there. Bafilcd in Biliar, Hnmayun turned 
towards Bengal and entered Gaur in July, 1538. But Slier Klian, 
cleverly avoiding any op<m conte.st w'ltli liirn in Bengal, went 
to occupy the Mughul territones in Bihar and Jaunpur and 
plunder the tract as far west as Knnauj. 

Humayun, w'ho w'as then whiling av^ay Ids time in idlenoss 
and feslivitie.s at Gaur, was diseoneerlwl on lioaring of Sher's 
activities in the west and left Bengal for Agra Iwfore his rcUirn 
should be cut off. But ho was opposed on the way, at Chaunsa 
near Buxar, by Sher Khan and his Afghan followers and suffered 
a heavy defeat in Juno, 1539. Most of the Mughul soldiers were 
drowned or captured; and the life of their unlucky ruler was saved 
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by a water-carrier, who carried him on his water-skin across the 
Ganiies, into which he iiad recklessly junifKjd. 

The victory f>v(‘r the; soverei^m of Delhi widened the limit of 
Slier Khari’n ambition and made him the (h facto ruler of the 
territories exieiidint: from Kanauj in the west to the hills of Assam 
nnfl (‘hittayone in the east and from ilie Hiinrilayas in the north to 
the hills ol .Iharkliand (from Kolitas to Rirbhum) and the Bay of 
Ben^Ml ill the soiitli. 'J’o le^nilise what he had gained by the strength 
of arms and stratecy, he now assumed the royal title of Slier Shah 
and ordered the Khuthn tf) fie read and the coins to be struck in 
his nariH*. Next year Hnmayun made another attempt to recover 
his fortune, thoiiirli he could not secure the co-operation of his 
brothers in sfiile of his best attempts. On the 17th May, 1540, 
the Mophuls and the Afghan.s met again opposite Kanauj. The army 
of Huinilyun, hopelessly demoralised, hnlf-heartod ami badly 
oflicered, was severely (hdeated by the Afghans at the battle of 
tlie (langi's or Hilgram. commonly known as the battle of Kanauj, 
and llun.uvfin just mamiged to esca])c. Tims the work of Babur 
in India was niuloin', and the sovereignty of Hindustan once more 
passed to tlie AfglianM. I'roin this time Humayun had to lend 
the life of a A^anderer for about fiflecm years. 

The sons of Babur failed to combine even at such a critical 
moment, tlioiigli Humayun went to Lahore and did his best to 
win them over. Their selfisliness triumphed over common interests 
and Slier Shah was able to extend bi.s authority to the Punjab 
also. Tlie Afghan ruler itinjched, with his usual promptitude and 
vigour, to suIkIuc the warlike hill tribes of the Gakkar country, 
situat(‘d between the upper courses of the Indus and the Jhelum. 
He ravaged this territory but could not thoroughly reduce the 
Gakkars, as ho laid to proceed hurriedly to Bengal in March, 
1541, wlioro his deputy had imprudently rebelled against his 
authority. He disinis.sed the rel>el, “changed the military character 
of llie provincial atlministration and substituted a completely new 
mechanism, at once original in principle and efficient in working”. 
The province wa.s divided into several districts, each of which 
was to be governed by an officer appointed directly by him and 
responsible to him alone. 

Slier Shah next turncjl his attention against the Rajputs of tbe 
west, who had not yet recovered fully from tbe blow of Kh4nua. 
Having subjugated Malwa in a.d. 1542, he marched against Puran 
Mai of Raisin in Central India. After some resistance the garrison 
of the fort of Raisin capitulated, the Rajputs agreeing to evacuate 
the fort on condition that they were allowed to pass “unmolested” 
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beyond the frontier of Malna. But tlic Afghans fell furiouaJy on the 
people of the fort as soon as the latter lind eome outside the 
walla. To save tlicir wives and ehildren from disgrace, tlie Kajputs 
took th(‘ir Hv(’a, and themselves dual to a man. fighting bravely 
against their formidaljle foe, in Io-i:t The Ilaism ineuleiit has Uvii 
condemned by several writers as a great blot on the eharaeter ot 
Sbcr Shah. Sind and Multan were mmexed to ilie Afghan Empire 
by the governor of the Punjab. 'I'liere remained onlv one more 
formidable enemy of Slier Sliilh to he sulKliied He was .Mfddev. 
the Itajput ruler of Marwar. a I'nii'^uinniate general and (*ru*rgetic 
rul(*r, whose t(‘iTitories evt(*nded loer ulmnt Ioihki square mil(*.s. 
Instigated by sonu* disania l(‘il llajpui thirK wliose terntoric's liad 
been coruiuereil by .Mfddi'V, Shcr Khan led an expedition against 
the liiitlior chief in a.d. lott. Mrddev, on ins part, waj not 
unpnqiared. ( onsideritig it inad\is.ihle to ri''k an open battle with 
the Ratliors in their own country, Shei Slu'di liad recourse to a 
stratagem. He sent to Malde\ a few forced letters, said to 
have been written to liim bv llu* Hajput g'cneraK, promising 
him their hel]), and thus .sne-edr,! ni tiiLdiieinng the Kathor 
rul(T, who retreated from the field and took lefiiee in th(‘ fortress 
of Sivan. In siate of (his. the generaU of the lirijpiit artny, like 
Jeta and Kama, witli tlieir followers, oppo-sed Sher Sh'di’s army 
and fought with di'sperate \aloiir, but only to meid a warrior’s 
death. Slier Sliah won a \i(torv, though at gieat eost, with the 
loss of siAcral lliousaml Afghans on the battli'li<-ld and coming 
near to losing bis emjnre. 'J’he Hrijpufs lost a <liance of revival 
and the path was left ojK.‘n for uiidi^jtiited .ML'lifin sujin'riim v over 
Northern India. After this sucee.ss. Slier Shall reduced to suhniission 
the whole region from Ajmer to Ahu and marched to besiege tlie 
fort of Kalinjar. He succetsleil in lajiturmg the fort, but died 
from an accidental explosion of guiqtowder on tlu' 2l:nd May, Ib45. 

A brave warrior and a Hiieccssful eonqueror, Sher Shah was 
the architect of a brilliant admini.strafi\c system, which elicited 
admiration even from eulogists of his enemies, the Mughuks. 
In fact, his qualities as a ruler were more remarkable than 
his victories on the field of battle. Hi.s brief reign of five yearn 
w’as marker] by the intnxiuction of wise and salutary changes in 
every conceivable branch of administration. Some of these were 
by way of revival and reformation of the traditional features of 
the old adminiatrativc systems of India, Hindu as well as Muslim, 
while others were entirely original in character, and fonn, inde<*d, a 
link betw’een ancient and modern India. “No government—not even 
the British,” affirms Mr. Keene, “lias shown so much w'isdom 
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as this Pathan." Though Sher Shah’s government was a highly 
contralisoil system, crowTied by a bureaucracy, with real power 
concentrated in the hands of the King, he was not an unbridled 
autocrat, regardless of the rights and interests of the people. In the 
spirit of an enlightened despot, he “attempted to found an empire 
broadly based upon the fK^ople’s will”. 

For convenience of administration, the whole Empire was 
divided into forty-seven units (^urldr^), each of which w'as again 
sulKlivided into several paragands. The paragand had one Amin, 
one Shigfid.r, one treasurer, one Hindu writer and one Persian 
writer to k(^ep nccounts. Over the next higher administrative unit, 
the mrkdr, ver(‘ placed a Shigddr-i-Shiqddrdn and a Munsif-i- 
Mvnsifdn to puj)ervis(^thc work of the paragand officers. To cheek 
undue infl^ieinr of the officers in their respective jurisdictions, 
the King devised the jdan of transferring them every two or 
(lirno years, vOiieli, liowever, could not he long-enduring owing to 
the brief span of his rule. l''very branch of the administration 
was subject to Slier SliTdis jKTsonal supervision. Like A^oka and 
Hnrsha, he acted uji to the maxim that “it behoves the great 
to he always aetivo”. 

Slier Shrdi's land revenue reforms, based on wise and humane 
principles, have unicpie importance in the administrative history 
of India; for they served ns llie model for future agrarian systems. 
After a careful and jirojier stirvcy of the lands, he settled the land 
revenue direct with the cultivators, the State demand being fixed 
at one-fourth or one-third of the average produce, payable cither 
in kind or in cash, tlie latter method being preferred. For actual 
collection of revenue the Government utilised the services of 
officers like the Amhis, the Maqndams, the <Shiqddrs, the Qdnungos 
and the J\itudrls. Punctual and full payment of the assessed 
amount was insisted on and enforced, if necessary, by Sher Shah. 
Ho instructed the rovonue officials to show leniency at the time 
of assessment anti to bo strict at the time of collection of revenues. 
The righl.s of the tenants were duly recognised and the liabilities 
of each were clearly definetl in the kabuliyai (deed of agreement), 
which the State took from him, and the patfd (title-deed), wliich 
it gave him in return. Remissions of rents were made, and probably 
loans were advanced to the tenants in case of damage to crops, 
caused by the encampment of soldiers, or the insufficiency of 
rain. These revenue reforms increased the resources of the State 
and at the same time conduced to the interest of the people. 

The currency and tariff reforms of Sher Shah were also calculated 
to improve the general economic condition of his Empire. He not 
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only introduced some sjx'cific changes in tlic mint but also tried 
to rectify “the progressive deterioration of the prt*viou8 Kings”. 
He reformed the tariff by removing vexations cnstomH and 
permitting the imposition of customs on articles of trade only at 
the frontiers and m the places of sale. This cotisuierably hclj)eti 
the cause of trade and commorc’c by facilitating easy and cheap 
transjwrt of merchandise. 

This was further hel{K*d by the improvement of communications. 
For the purpose of imperial defence, as well ns for the convenience 
of the people, Sher Shall connccteil the imjxirtant places of )us 
kingdom by a chain of excellent roads The longest of tho.se, the 
Grand Trunk Road, wliieh still survives, extended for 1,5(M) kos 
from Sonargaon in Hasterti liengal to the Indus. One road ran 
from Agra to Jhir}iaiij>ur, another from Altu to .lodlipiir and 
tlic fort of rhitor, and a fourth troui Lalion* to .Multan. Follow¬ 
ing the traditions of some rulers of the j)ast, Sher SliTili ]>latite(l 
shade-giving trees on both sides of llie estahlisheil roads, and 
.wrdis or rest-houses at diilerent stage-, se})ara1(‘ arrangernent.s 
being provided for the .Muslims and the Hindus These w/rdi.w also 
served the purpose oi post-lious(‘s. whj<-h fardilated (jim-k exchange 
of news and siififiliixl the Government with inlormation from 
(ilffcrent parts of llie I’anpin* The ni;dnl'-n;nir(> ol an eflieic'nt 
system of esjuonrigu- aU(i enabled the ruler to know wliat hapjMUUsl 
in his kingdom. 

To secure poat'O and order, tlu^ ])('»Iiee K\stem was recjrgnnised, 
and tlie jirineiplc of local responsihiht \ for local rrimes was enforced. 
Thus the village headmen wen* made rofX'UMhle Itir the (h-loelion 
of criminals, and maintenance of pixacc, in llie rural areas. The 
offieionev of the sy.stem has been te^tilieil to l»y <'ill the Muslim 
writers. “Sueli was the .state of safety of the Itigliway,” observes 
Nizam-ud'din. who had no rea.son to be jiartial towards jSher 
Shah, “that if any one carried a purse full of gold (pieces} and 
slept in the desert (deserted plaee.s) for nights, tlu-re was no need 
for keeping watch.” 

Sher Shab had a strong .scn.se of justice, and its administration 
under him was even-handed, no distinction being made betwe^en 
the high and the low, and not even the near relatives of the King 
being spared from its decrees. In the paragnnd, (ivil suits were 
disposed of by the Amin, and other cases, mostly criminal, by 
the Qdzi and the Mlr-i-Adal. Several parcujands liad over them 
a Mu 7 i 8 if-i-Munsifdn to try civil ea.st^s, At flic cafiita] city there 
were the Chief Qdzi, the imjKTial Sadr, and abf>vc all, the EmjKTor 
as the highest authority in judicial as in other matters. 
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Though a pious Muslim, Sher Sliah was not a fieroe bigotA His 
treatment of the Hindun in general was tolerant and just. He 
employwi Hindus in important ollices of the State, one of his 
host generals being iJrahniajit (laur. “His attitude towards 
Hinduism,” observes Dr. Qaiiungo, “was not of contemptuous 
Huflerance but (if respcctlul dcferenc’c: it received duo recognition 
in th(i State,” 

Sher Shah realised the inijiortance of maintaining a strong and 
I'nicicnt finny, and so reorgfinised it, borrowing largely the main 
])rin<‘ipl(“s of ‘Ala-ud-dln Khfilji'.^^ nnlitarv system, d'lic services 
ol ji body I'f armed retainers, or of a fmidjil levy, were not 
considerfd sutlicicnt for Ids needs; he t(n>k care to maintain a 
regular jiriny, the soldiers being bound to him, through their 
immisliate eonunanding oOieer, !)y the strong lie of personal 
devotion and discipline. He had under his diriu t eoniinand a large 
forei! eon.sisting of 150,(MMt cavalry, 25,0(H.) infantry, 3(t0 elephants 
and artillery. (harrisons wen' inaintaineil ,at diflercnt stnitegie 
points of the kingdom, each of fiies(*. cailiMl a fanj, was under the 
command of a fanjddr. Sher Shall enforces! strict dis(‘iplinc in 
the army and took .unplc prccfiutions to ])rcveiit corruption among 
the soldiers. IJcsidcs duly supiTvisine the recruitment of soldiers, 
ho jK^rsonally fixed tlicir salaries, took their descriptive rolls and 
nwived the priietiee of branding horses. 

Sher Shfih is indi'cd a striking personality in tlio history of 
Meilieval Imlia. Ry virtue of sheer merit and ability he rose from 
a very humble jiosition to he the leader of Afghan revival, and 
one of tlio greatest rulers that India has produced. His “military 
character” was marked by “a rare combination of caution and 
enterprise”: his political eonduet wa.«, on the whole, just and 
humane: his religious fittitnde was free from medieval bigotry; and 
his excellent ta.sto in building is well attested, even to-day, by 
bis noble mausoleum at Sasarum. He applied his indefatigable 
iiuiustry to the servii'c of the State, and lii.s reforms were well 
ealculateil to secure the intere.sts of the jieople. lie had, remark.** 
Erskino. “more of the spirit of a legislator and a guardian of 
his people than any prince before Akliar". In fact, the real sig¬ 
nificance of his reign lies in the fact that he embodied in himself 
those very qualities which are needed for the building of a national 
State in India, and he prejiared the ground for the glorious Akbaride 
regime in more ways than one. Hut for his accidental deatli after 

* It dcH'8 not 8oom to Im' fair to dtvsenl>e Sher Shali's religious jX)hoy as 
“narrow” as a raodorn writer luv** done 1 II.Q., Uecembor, 1036, pp. 

600 - 1 . 
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onl\ five years’ rule, i!ie restoration of the Mnelmls not 

have been aeooinplishoil so mkjh As ^‘stuith ot)serves: “If Sher 
Shah had been spared, the '(ireat M'lutiiils’ would nni liave apjH'ared 
on the stage of hisinry, ” 11 is rejlit to the throin* of Ititiia N\as h(‘tt<T 
than that of Iliiinayun, Wlule llutnaN fin liad inherit'd tlie eotujiK'sl.s 
of a Central Asian ailventuriT. who had not Ixani aide to ereate any 
strong claim. e\<‘ef)t tliat of jbn'**, tor the nil** of his (hna.'*ty in 
India, Sher Sliali’s l'anul\. haihiiLMioin tlie front ht. had livt'il w itliiii 
India for three generations. iMirtlier. the IitttTs eijiiipriKMit for 
kingsliip was ex<'(’ptionallv liigli. and he had ailii(‘\ed a g(»od <ieai 
more than the mere coiiijne-^l i.f terntorn's 

The Successors of Slier Shah 

The Afghfin Empire Iniill up Ia Sher Shfdi did not long survive 
his (loath. The d]safip<'arane(‘ ot Iik strong persoiialif) . and (he 
weakness f)f Ids suee(‘^s<l^s, lol to tin- reerude<eenee oj jealousies 
and refraetoriiK'ss among the .Midian nohle^, whuh jilunged the 
whole kingdom itlto a welter of anareh\ and IliU'' ,ia\ed the way 
for Mughul restoration. On Slier Shah’.s death, lus ser-oiid hjui, 
Jalal Khan, ^^ho was llnui at licwah, was luiHlaitned King under 
the title of Sultan Islam Sliah, eonimotil_\ Known as Salim Sliah. 
Salirn strengthened hi'^ position against tlie intrigucN of iu.s lirother 
and his supporters, by draslie measure- He maintained the 
effieieney of the arm\' and ino'^t of lus fathers wise reforms. 
“His interna! adtiiinistralion wa.- e.xeellenf Ihit lie died young 
in November, load, and disorders soon followed. Jlis minor son. 
ITruz Khan, was miird(Ted by ids nialcrnal un< Ie, Miihariz Khan 
(son of Nizam Khun Sfir, Sher Shah'.s hrottier. and hrotlier of 
Firuz Kluin’-s mother, Hihi Bui), who seized iIh* throne and 
assumed the title of Mnhammad ‘Add Sliali. ‘Adil Shall being nn 
indolent and worthless jirinee. Hiniu, a [lurelv self-made man, 
who rose from the jiosition of an ordm-arv' Benia of Kewari in 
Mewat to tliat of the ehief minister of the Sur monarch, tri(«l t(i 
manage the affairs of tiie kingdom with tael, but the susjiieiouH 
nature, and the follies, of Ids ina.ster friislrattsi his efforts with 
great prejudice to the interests of the deeaying Afghiin Kmjtire. 
‘Adil Shah soon afterwards lost Bengal and Mfilwa; his own 
relatives rebelled against him ; and his authority was also ehallenged 
by two nephews of Sher Shah, w'bo as.siTteil tiieir claims to the 
throne. 
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5 . Restoration of the Mughuls 

This diHturbed situation encouraged Humayun to attempt the 
restoration of his lost dominion after about fifteen years. He 
had boon wandering from place to place in seareh of shelter and 
help. So intense was the jealousy of his brotliers, especially of 
Kamran, that they showed liini great unkindness even in these 
days of adversity, not to speak of their pooling their resources 
against the Afghans. His attempts to find a rallying-ground in 
Sind also proved iinsuceo.ssful, because of the hostility of Shah 
Husain, tiic governor of Sind, and the scarcity of provisions 
among lus followers, whose numbers had been swelled by the influx of 
many fugitives. It was during lii.s wanderings in the deserts of 
Sind that early in 1042 be marrie<l Hainida Bami Bcgam, 
daughter of Shaikli ‘All Ambar Jaini, who had been a preceptor 
to Hurnayun’s brother Hindal. The Rajput princes dared not 
afford him slK-lter. He went to Amarkol, the Hindu eliief of wliich, 
liana Prasad by nani'*, bad promi.sed help to conquer Thatta and 
Bhakkar, but be disappointed him in the end. It was here that hi.s 
son Akbar was bom on the 23rd November, 1542. Bhakkar could not 
be conquered by Humayun, who failed also to secure asylum 
with his brother Kamran. Thus driven from jiillar to post, Humavun 
l(Tt India and tiirew liimsclf on the generosity of Shall Tahmasp. 
The young ruler of IVrsia helped him with a force of 14,000 
men on his promising to conform to the Shiah creed, to have the 
Shah’s name proclaimed in hi.s Khvtha and to cede Qandahar to him 
on his sucecss. Thus l^ersian help, which had onec facilitated the 
BucccHS of Babur’s eastern enterprise, now enabled his successor 
to recover liis lost dominion. With it Humayun occupied Qandahar 
and Kabul in 1545. But Qandahar was not given to the Persians, 
and it proved henceforth to be a bone of contention between them 
and the Mughuls. Kamran was imprisoned, blinded and sent to 
Mecca, to which Humayun consented with the utmost reluctance, 
though his brother merited no lenient treatment in view of his 
poet conduct. ‘Askari also proceeded to Mecca, but Hindal fell 
dead in a night encounter. 

Having overcome the hostility of his unkind brothers in the north- 
west, Humayun marched in November, 1554, to reconquer Hindu- 
st&n, for whicli he got an excellent opportunity in the civil wars 
among the Surs. In February, J555, he captured Lahore. After 
defeating Sikandar Sur, the rcl>el governor of the Punjab, who had 
been proclaimed Emperor by the Afghans, in a battle near Sirhind, 
ho occupied Delhi and Agra in the month of July of the same year. 
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Sikandar retired to tlio Siwfilik Hills. Thus by n favourable tuni 
of fortune, Humrisuii Micceeded in ria-overin^ a part of lie 
had lost throufih liis own \seakness and indei'ision, Hut he did not 
live long enough to show if adversity had jtrialuei'd an\ wliolesiune 
effect on his clmraetor. He di«'d on the -llh January. 1550, in 
consequence of an acciilcntal fall from the staircase ol Ids liitrar\ 
at Delhi. 

Akbar, who was tlien in the Punjab witli hi'' guardian Rairani, 
an old comrade of his father, ^^as forinaIi\ proclaimed on the 
14th February, 1550, at tlic age of tliirtem. as the. sms'essor of 
lluiua\un. l>ut the MuL'hul suprt'maiy o\ci ilindiistan «as still 
far from being assured. As .Sinitli writes, ‘ hrlore Akhar eould 
become Padsliah in reality as well as m name he liad to jirove 
himself better than the ri\'al claimantto the tlironc, aial at Ica.st to 
win back his father s In.-'t domirnori .\s a matter <4 l.ict. India in 
1556 “presented a d.irk as well as a complex pnlare \\hile llic 
country had ceased to enjo_\ the h(.•nclit^ of the reform'' of SluT Shall 
through the follies and (juarrel> of his sm ecssors. it was subjected at 
the same time to lh(‘ liorrois of a terrii>lc fainine I'lirtlier, ea< h of 
the indejicndent kingdoms in diflcrcnt part'- of India was contending 
for power. In the iiorlh-we.st, Mir/a Miihamniad flakim, Akbar .s 
half-brother, gtjverneil Kahn! almost indejx'iKleiilly In the north. 
Kashmir was under a local .Muhammadan dynast \ and the 11 imula\ an 
Slates were also indepeiHh'iiI Sind and .Mullan liad l-ceoim* free from 
imperial control after the tieath of ShtT Shrdi Orissa, Mrdwa and 
Gujarat and the local ciiieftaiiis of (huidwaiia (in the iiHKlern 
(Central Provineos) wore indein-tulent of the control of any o\eriord. 
South of the Vindhya.s lay Hic e.xtcnsivc Vijayaiiagar Kinpire. and 
the Muslim Sultanate.s of Khandesh, Berar, Bidar, Ahmadriagar, 
and Golkunda which felt little or no interest in nortiiern polilic.s. 
The Portuguese had established their infiiieiice on the we.stern eoa.Ht 
by the possession of Goa and Dm. Humayun liad been able to 
recover only a small fragment of his territorie.s in lIindu.Htan before 
he died. The SQrs were still in occupation of the gn^ater portion of 
Sher Shah’s dominion. As Ahmad \ adgar tells us, the country fn^m 
Agra to Malwa, and the confines of Jaunpur, ow imsI the sovereignty of 
‘Adil Shah ; from Delhi to the smaller KohtuH on the rfjad to Kabul, 
it waa in the hands of Shah Sikandar; and from the borders of 
the hills to the boundaries of Gujarat, it belonged to Ibrahim 
Khan”. As for the elainis to the lordsiiip of Hindustan, there 
was nothing to choose between Akbar and the representatives of 
Sher. These “could be decided", as Smith writes, “only by the 
sword”. Thus Akbar’s heritage was of a pre<ariou8 nature, and 
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liis taHk of building' up rin Kmpirc uns indeed a very difficult 
one. 

yoon afu;r Akbar's ae(:{issi(jn, Hiniu, the capable general and 
miniHtcr of ‘Adil Shall Sfir, came forward lo oppose the Miighuls. 
He first occupied Airra anil Delhi by defeating Tardi lieg, the 
Mughul governor of Delhi, who was put to death under the 
orders of Dairani for liis faihire to defend Delhi. Having assumed 
the title of Kaja Vjkramjit or Vikraniadilya, Hiinu met Akbar 
and Ilairam at the lii.st(»rie field of ranipat with a largo army 
including 1,500 war clcpliants. He liad initial succe.sses against 
botli the wings of tlie Mngiiul arnn, but the day was decided by 
a ehane(! arrow wlin li struck iiini in the eye. He lost eonHeiou^- 
nesK, and his soldiers, deprived of their leader, dispersed in confusion. 
In this helpless condition, Iliinfi was put to death, according tosome, 
by Bairain, on the refusal of Akbar to kill him with liis own hands, 
an<l, according to otiiers, by Akbar liiinself at the instigation of 
his I’rotector. 

The result of the second battle of Panipat was deeisivo. It 
brought t(t a close the Afghaii-Mughul contest for supremacy in 
India by giving a verdict in iavour of the latter. Tiie victors rood 
occupied Delhi and Agra, ^ikandar fSur Buirendered himself to 
them in May. a.d. looT, and was granted a fief in the easUTn 
provinces, whence he was soon e.xfK'lkd by Akbar and died as a 
fugitive in Bengal {aak looS-lbr)!)). Mubarnmad “Adil died (1556) 
fighting at Monghyr against the governor of Bengal. Ibrahim Sur. 
after wandering from pla<e to place, found asylum in Orissa, 
where he was killed about ten years later (a.d. 1567-1508). Thus there 
remained no Sur rival to contest Akbar’s claims to Hovereigntv 
over Hindustan. The later anti-Mnghul Afghan risings, during the 
nixteenth and Roventmith centuries, were more or less too sporadic 
anti local to be a serious menace to Mughul suzerainty. 
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\M! \K TiH' (.Kl \ I 
I. Eihi ot llu- Rf^enrv 

IhK >r.oliil h.iltlr wl I'.UlIjMl ni.itlvi'.j i}m- ir.ll ii-LliniilltL' <‘1 I ln’ 

MiiL'Iinl I'jiijiirc HI ill'll.I -ct 11 nil lih- .it (Ajiaii^inn. 

P>(‘t\vo(‘!i lA.'iS aii'l l.'i'.H (Iwalmr, .\]mi(T .itui .l,iiiii|iiu- wrn- iiicor- 
jior.itOtl inln n r>iJt Akii.ir. ImM im ihc irainTiifU nj tu!<-laL'r h\ liis 
^ruardian and l'rni<ainr. DaiiMm Kliaii, rmt \fi Irni- tn ad 

tiif|r[H‘n(lcnt]_\ Tlic I’inin. inr had irii'lri.-.l \,tliialih- scrvi.y'^ {(> 
ihc Mn^huN, hut ia- iiad .T'-atr.l niaiiv nn.'iuM'-' li\ thi-' lime 1 >\ 
his po\\'f‘r III a In.'lidiaiiiii'iJ niaiiiw'f Al>iil h'.i/l ui'itc.-' that "al 
length I^airatn’.-' went iM‘\nii(l all cnduranrcAkbar 

IMTMinallv Iflt a dt‘''n'r tn lx* kiiiL' iri tact a> \icll a.x in riniiH*, 
and was also iir;.'('d hy hi-; ninitaT, ll.imida l’■anu lh*v:airi, his 
fnsicr-niotiHT. Mrihain AnauM. and hrr snii, A. I ,1111 Klian, to i^rt 
rni nf tlit* rcya'iit In iIh' Kni|i(T(ir n))rnl\ cvpn^.-.nd Imldn* 

i hi Irani his dftnrininal jnii t <> t.iKc t he rcni^^ oi ^.-nv ct ririii'nt in his nw n 
hands and dismis.M-ii luni d'tir I'rntcctnr snlniutic<l to the dcci.-'inn 
of iiis niH.sUT witli apfiaicnt rc-ionalmn and aLnocd to h-avc tor 
Monra. lint w lion Akhar lioputod I dr Mijhaniiiiad, a {sTscMial (•nciii) 
and former siihordinato (>1 Ihiirain, to soe Ins Lmardian out rd tho 
imperial ilomams. or as Hadfiuni pul.s it, “to p-mk Inm oti as (juickly 
HH jMis.sihie to .Mciaa ’. the latter, eon.sidermt: it. to he an insult, 
rebelled. }le was defeated near diiilundiir, hnt Akhar was wi.se 
enough to treat lam with L^emrositv in consideration of lii.s past 
serviecH. On lu.s way to .Mecea. B.nram was .stabberl to death in 
January, lob), by a Udi.ani AlL'lian. wliose fullier had been kiJhsJ 
on a previous oeeasion by the Alughul troop, s under tlie eoinmand of 
the Protector. Though tlio Afghans jilutidered all that he had Uitm 
carrying with liiin. lii.s family r.soafied di.sgrace and his son, ‘AWur 
Jlahini, received Akhar's protection and rose later on to be one 
of the cliicf nobles of the Kmpire. 

The fall of Bairam did not at once enable Akbar to aMaurne fully 
the reins of government into hLs own hands. For two years more 
(a.I). 1560-1502), his foster-mother, Maham Anaga, her son, Adam 
447 
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Kiian, and tlioir relatives, exercised an undue influence in the 
St^ito. Adam Khan and Pir Muhammad effected the conquest of 
Malwa (1501) by methods whieli have been vividly described by 
Badauni, an eye-witness of their oj>presMion; but they remained 
unpunished. Bein^ at last imjiatient of their influence, Akbar caused 
the death of Adam Khun. Ills mollier died of grief after forty 
days. Tims by the month of May, 1502. Akbar wa.s able to 
emancipate liiin.HC‘lf from liarem influence. 


2 . Conquests and Annexations 

■'sXy'h Htron;; im])criali-.t by instimi. Akliar followed a [>olicy of 
conquest for the expansion of ins cinjiire until the capture of 
A.Hirgar}) in January, lOOl. Vitfor(*seen and uncontrollable cir- 
cuinstanccH preven(o<l him from carrying it fiirtlier. ‘ '_A monarch ”. 
liQ held , “HhojxkL hv-evvr intent on conquest^ otherxsjiae his noifih - 
bour.H rise in arms against blni/’ In fact, Akbar achieved the 
]K)liti<'al umlieation ol lu'arly the \shole of Northern and C’entral India 
by frequent annexations extending ovit forty years. We have already 
noted how iMulwa was coiupiered by Adam Klian and Pir ^Muhammad 
in 1501, but its ruler, Baz Bali.adur, soon recovered it and did not 
Hubmit to the Miighuls until some years later. In 1504 Akbar 
sent Asaf Khan, governor of Kar.i and the eastern provinces, to 
conquer the. kingdom of (larah Kiitanga (in Gondwana), roughly 
corresponding to the nortliern districts of the Central Provinces. 
The reigning king of this tract. Bir Nurayan, was a minor, but it 
was ably governed by bis moliier, Durgavati, a Rajjmt lady of 
superb beauty and great vahmr. She gallantly opposed the iin- 
jierialista but was defeated in a fight with them between Garali 
and Mandala (now in the Jubbuljiore district). In the true Rajput 
spirit, flhe preferred death to disgrace and committed suicide. 

•'--^hus “her eiiil was as noble and devoted as her life had been 
useful”. The young ruler, Bir Narayan, fought hi a chivalrous 
manner against his enemies till he lost his life. The invaders captured 
a vast booty. Asiif Khan held the kingdom for some time, but 
it was subsequently motlc over to a representative of the old ruling 
family, who was cotapelleti by the Mughuls to “part with that 
portion of his kingdom which now forms the kingdom of Bhopal”. 

As wo have already noted, the battle of Khanua (1527) did not result 
in the total eclipse of Rajput influence in the north. RajpuL&na still 
formed a powerful factor in the history of India. Gifted 
true insight of a statesman and liberal in outlook, Akbar realised 
the value of R&jput alliance in his task of building up an Empire in 
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India for fiis dynasty, which was a foreign one, at the cost of the 
Afghans, who were the “chihlrcn of the soil”. Tluia he tnial, as 
far as possible, to conciliate the Rajputs anil secure and ensure 
their active co-operation in almost all his activities. Rv his wi.se 
and liberal policy, he won the hearts of moat of them to such an 
extent that they rendered valuable services to his empire and even 
shed their blood for it. The Empire of Akbar was, in fact, the outcome 
of the co-ordination of Mughul prowess and diplomacy and Rujpvit 
valour and service. In 15112, Raja Bihari Mall, of .4mbcr (Jaipur), 
tendered his submission to Akbar and cemented his friendship with 
him by a marriage alliance. Biiiari Mall, with his son, Bliagwan Das, 
and grandson, Man Singli, proceeded to Agra. He was gi\ en a com¬ 
mand of 5,000 and his son and grandson were al.so admitted to 
high rank in the array. Tinas was o[x-ned the way through which 
the Mughul Emperors were able to secure for four generations 
“the services of some of the greatest captains and diplomats that 
medieval India produced”. 

But Mewar, where the Rajput spirit had inanifestcd itself "m its 
very quintessence”, which had been jiroidded with excellent means 
of defence in its steep mountains and strong castles, and which 
had contested with Babur the supremacy of Xorlhem India, did 
not bow its head in obedience to the Mughul Emperor. It offended 
him by giving shelter to Baz Bahadur, the fugitive ruler of Malwa 
Its independence was, however, galling to Akbar, who cherished 
the ideal of an all-India empire, the economic interests of which 
also demanded a control over Mewar, through which lay the high¬ 
ways of commerce between the Ganges-Jumnii Doab and the 
western coast. The ambitious design of Akbar was facilitated by 
the prevalence of internal discord in Mewar, following the death 
of Rana Sanga, and by the weakness of Udai Singh, the unworthy 
son of a noble sire. “Well had it been for Mewar,” exclaims 
Tod, "had the armals of Mewar never recorded the name of Udai 
Singh in the catalogue of her princes.” When Akbar besieged the 
fort of Chitor in October, 1567, Udai Singh fled to the hills, leaving 
his capital to its fate. But there were some brave followers of 
the Rana, notably Jaimall and Patta, who offered a stubborn 
opposition to the imperialists for four months (20th Octolwr, 1507, 
to 23rd February, 1568) till Jaimall was killed by a musket-shot 
flred by Akbar himself. Patta also fell dead later. The death 
of the leaders of the defence disheartened the besieged garrison, 
who rushed on their enemies sword in hand and fought bravely 
till they perished to a man. The Rajput women performed the rite 
of Jauhar. Akbar then stormed the fort of Chitor, According to 
0 
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Abul Fazl 30,000'fKTsons were slain, but the figure sfiems to be 
highly exaggerated. Akbur .s wrath fell also upon what Tod eaUs 
“the symbols of regality". Thus he removed the huge kettledrums 
(eight or ten feet in <liameU*r, the reverberation of which proclaimed 
for mile.** around the entrance, and exit of the princes from the gates 
of Chitor) and also the ma.ssive candelabra from the shrine of the 
Orcat Mother of (’hitor, to Agra. 

Struck with b;rror at the fall of Chitor, the other Rajput chiefs, 
who had .so long defied Akbar, submitted to him. In Febniarv, 
15(50, Ilai Surjana Hara of Uantliambhor surrendered to Akbar 
the keys of his fortress and ciiterod into the imperial service. Raja 
Kamchand, the cliief of KTilinjar in Bundelkhand, followed suit 
in the Harne year. Tlie occupation of Kalinjar greatly strengthened 
Akbar’s military po.sition and marks an importAnt step in the 
progress of Mughul imperialism. In 1570 the rulers of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer not only submitted to the Mughul Emperor but also 
gave their daiigliiers in marriage to him. 

Thus, one by one, the Rajput chiefs acknowledged Mughul 
sway, but Mewar still refused to own it. Udai Singh retained 
liis independence though he had lost liis ancestral capital. After 
his death on the 3rd March. 1572, at C^ogunda, situated about 
nineteen miles north-west of IMaijiur, Mewar found a true patriot 
and leader in hi.s son lYataji, who. being in every respect faithful 
to the traditions of his country, offered uncompromising resistance 
to the invaders. Tlic magnitude of his task can be well under¬ 
stood when wo note that without a capital, and with only 
slender resources, he had to oppose the organised strength .of 
the Mughul Emj>eror, who was then “immeasurably the richest 
monarch on the face of the earth”. Further, liis fellow chiefs 
and neighbours and even his own brother, devoid of the high 
Rajput ideals of chivalry and independence, had allied them¬ 
selves with the Mughuls. But no obstacle was too alarming 
for this national hero of Uajputana, who was made of nobler stuff 
than his relatives. “The magnitude of the peril confirmed the 
fortitude of Pratap, who vowed, in the words of the bard, 'to make 
his mother’s milk resplendent,’ and he amply redeemed his pledge.” 
The inevitable imperial invasion of his territory took place in 
April, 1576, under a body of troops commanded by Man Singh 
of Amber and As^if Khan, and a furious battle was fought at the 
pass of Haldighat near Gogunda. Pratap was defeated, and barely 
escaped with his life, w'hicb was saved by the selfless devotion 
of the chief of Jhala, who drew upon himself the attack of the 
impttialisU by declaring himself to be the Rana. Mounted on his 
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beloved horse " Chaitah", the Rana betook himself to tiie hills, 
and his strongholds were captured by lus enemies (tno by one, R\it 
Pratap could not think of submission even in the midst of ilie direst 
adversity. Hunted from rock to rock by lus implai‘al)le enemy, and 
“feeding his family from the fruits of his native iiiils*’, lie con¬ 
tinued the war with undaunted spirit and energy and had the 
satisfaction of recovering many of his strongholds U'fore he died 
on the 19th January, 1597, at the age of Hfty-seven. Tlie Rajput 
patriot was anxious fur his motherland even at liis last moment, for 
he had no faith in his son; and before b(‘ exfiired, In* exacted from 
his chiefs “a pledge that his country should not be abandoned to the 
Turks". “Thus closed the life of a Rajput wliose memorv," observes 
Tod, “is even now idolized by every Sis(K{iri." “Had Mewar," he 
adds, “possessed her Thucydides or her Xeno{)lion, neither the wars 
of tlic Peloponnesus nor the retreat of tlie 'Ten Thousand’ would 
have yielded more diversified incidents for the liistone muse than 
the deeds of this brilliant reign amid tlie many \iciHaitudes of 
Mewar. Undaunted heroism, inflexible lortilude, iliai sincerity 
wliich ‘keeps honour bright’, perseverance--with fidelity such as 
no nation can boast of, were the materials oj){X)Hi‘d to a soaring 
ambition, commanding talents, unlimited inean.s, and the fervour 
of religious zeal; all, how'ever, insuflicient to contend with one 
unconquerable mind." Pratap’s is indeed an inspiring jKTsonality 
in Indian history. The Rajputs have pr(Kluce(l abler generals and 
more astute statesmen than Pratap, but not more brave and noble 
patriotic leaders than he. Pratap’s son, Amar Singli, tried carry 
out the behe.st of his father but was attai^ked by a Mughul army 
under Man Singh in 1599 and was defeated after a gallant resist¬ 
ance. Akbar could not undertake any other invasion of Mewar 
owing to illness. 

After annexing Ranthambhor and Kalinjar in a.d. 1509, the 
Mughuls subjugated Gujarat. With rich and fiourishing ports on 
its coasts, Gujarat had an attractive commercial position and a 
special economic advantage. Its po.ssession had therefore been 
coveted by the preceding rulers of Delhi, even by Humayun, 
whose occupation of it was, however, temporary. But Akbar must 
have realist the importance of occupying this province lor the 
interests of his Empire, and the prevailing distracted condition of 
Gujar&t under its nominal king, Muzaffar Shah 111, gave him an 
excellent opportunity for it. PiS a matter of fact, his intervention 
being sought by 1‘timad KMn, the leader of a local faction, had 
some justification. In 1672 Akbar marched in person against 
Gujar&t, defeated all opposition and pensioned off the puppet 
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king. He eaptured Surat on the 26th February, 1573, after 
besieging it for a month and a half, and the Portuguese, who 
came in touch with him on this occasion, courted his friendship. 
But no sooner had he reached his headquarters at Fathpur SUtri 
than insurrections broke out in the newly conquered province, 
in which some of hi.'i own cousins took part. Highly enraged at 
this, Akhar marched Jnirriediy to Ahmadab&d, having traversed 
six liundrcd miles in eleven days, and thoroughly vanquished 
the insurgents in a battle near Ahmadabad on the 2nd September, 
1573. Gujarat tlius came under Akbar’s authority and became 
henceforth an integral part of his Empire. It turned out to be one 
of its profitable sources of income, chiefly through the reorganisation 
of its finances and revenues by Todar Mai, whose w’ork in that 
province was ably carried on by Shihab-iid-din Ahmad from 1577 
to 15^3 or 1584. “The conquest of Gujarat,” remarks Dr. Smith, 
“marks an inqjortant (q)oc‘h in Akbar’s history.” Besides placing 
its resources at tlie disposal of the Empire, it secured for it free 
access to the sea and brought it in contact with the Portuguese, 
which in some ways influenced the history of India. But the 
Mughuls made no attempt to build up any sea-power and their 
shortsightedness in this direction helped the intrusion of the 
European traders. 

The more important province of Bengal was next conquered by 
the Mughuls. Tlie Sur kings made themselves independent in 
Bengal during the short and stormy reign of Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah and ruled it till 15(4, when, taking advantage of the disorders 
following the murder of the reigning young king, Sulaiman Kararani, 
governor of South Bihar, extended his authority over Bengal also. 
Till his death in a.d. 1572, Sulaiman formally recognised the over- 
lonlship of Akbar and maintained friendly relations with him. He 
transferred his capital from Gaur to Tanda and annexed the Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa. But his son, Daud, who, according to the author 
of the Tabaqdt, “know nothing of the art of government”, soon 
“forsook the prudent measures of his father”. He incurred the 
Emperor’s resentment not only by proclaiming his independence but 
also by attacking the outpost of ZamaniS on the eastern frontier of 
the Empire (situated in the Ghazipur distriet of U.P.). In 1574 Akbar 
himself marched against the presumptuous governor of Bengal 
and expelled him from Patna and H&jipur during the rainy season. 
He returned to Fathpur Slkri, leaving Mun‘im Khan in charge 
of the Bengal campaign. Dfiud retreated towards Orissa and was 
defeated by the Mughul troops at Tukaroi near the eastern bank of 
the Suvamarekhlt on the 3rd March, 1575. But this battle had no 
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decisive result owing to the ill-advised leniency of Mun'im Khftn 
towards the vanquished foe, who was conseqtiently able to strike once 
more to recover Bengal in October, 1575. This necessitated another 
campaign against Daud, who was finally defeated and killed in u 
battle, near Rajmahal, in July, 1576. Bengal henceforth became an 
integral part of the Mughul Empire. But the w’eak policy of the 
imperial governor, MuxafTar KJifi.n Turbatl, who was “harsh in 
his measures and offensive in his 8jx?C(‘h’’, gave rise to fresh troubles 
in that province. Further, the authority of the Emperor continuetl 
to be long resisted there by some powerful Bengal chiefs, the 
most important of whom wore ‘ Isa Khan of East Central Dacca 
and Mymensingh, Kedar Rai of Vikrampur, Kandarpanarayan 
of Chandradvipa (Bakarganj) and Pratupudityu of J(*.Hsore. Orissa 
W'as finally annexed to the Empire in 1592. 

In the meanwhile, Akbar had to face a critical situation due to 
the sinister motives of his step-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
who governed Kabul as an inde|xjndcnt ruler for all practical 
purposes. In conspiracy with some nobles of the eastern provinces, 
and some discontented officers of the court-, like Khwaja Mansur, 
the Ditvdn of the Empire, and others, he cherished the ambition 
of seizing the throne of Hindustan for himsc^lf an(i even invaded 
the Punjab. Considering it inadvisable to ignore any longer his 
intrigues and movements, Akbar marched from his capital on 
the 8th February, 1581, towards Afghanistan with about 50,000 
cavalry, 600 elephants and a large number of infantry. Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, on hearing of the Km|)cror’H advance, fled from 
the Punjab to Kabul without offering any opposition to his brother. 
The Emperor thereupon entered Kabul on the 9th August, 1581, 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim was defeated, but was restored to the 
government of his province on taking a vow of fidelity to the 
Emperor, who returned to Delhi early in December, 1581. The 
victory at Kabul brought immense relief to Akbar. It gave him, 
writes Smith, “an absolutely free hand for the rest of his life, and 
may be regarded as the climax of his career”. Kabul w'as formally 
annexed to the Delhi empire after the death of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim in July, 1585. 


3. The North-West Frontier. 

Every government in India has to deal with the complex north¬ 
west frontier problem. This region occupies a position of strategic 
as well as economic importance, and it is, therefore, highly necessary 
for a ruler of India to maintain effective control over it. The 
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Hindukush ranj?e, separating Central Asia from Southern Afghani* 
Stan, Haluchistan and India, becomes “much less forbidding” in 
the north of Herat, and through this vulnerable point an external 
invader from Persia or (kintral Asia may easily enter the Kabul 
Valley ami India. As the master of Kabul, the Mughul Emperor 
“must hold Qandahar or his dominion is unsafe. In an age when 
Kabul WHS a part of the Delhi Empire, Qandahar was our indis¬ 
pensable first lino of defence". Qandahar was also an important 
tra/le centre, wljcrc mercliants from different parts of Asia flocked 
together and exchanged t heir commodities. Through it goods were 
carri(Ml from India t^) other Asiatic countries more frequently 
than txffore, owing to the Portuguese domination of the Red Sea 
anfl their hostile relations with Persia. Further, the turbulent 
Afghan tribes of the frontier, Mich as the Uzbegs and the Yusufzais, 
were “very dangerous in their native hiH^”being dembcrottc to 
a degrciO and fanatically attached to their liberty. Fighting in 
tho fastnesses of their country which afford the best of natural 
defences, they . . . ever resisted any attempts to bring them into 
subjugation to any of the adjoining monarchies”. Their attitude 
towards the Mughur Em}>ire was far from friendly, but an 
imperialist like Akbar could hardly fail to reali.so the import¬ 
ance of effectively guarding this frontier. He was able to 
suppress the turbulence of the Uzbegs, whose leiwler, ‘ Abdu llah 
Khivn, remained friendly to tho Mughul Emj)eror, and ^so 
to defeat the Rosliniyas.^ The Yusufzais, too, were crushingly 
defcate<l by a large Mughul army commanded by Raja Todar 
Mall and Prince Miinwlf Abul Fazl writes: “A large number 
of them wore killed and many W'ere sold into Turan and 
Persia. The countries of Sawad (Swat), Bajaur and Buner, which 
have few equals for climate, fruits and cheapness of food, were 
cloanso<i of tlie evil-doers.’^ (Bhagwan Das and Kasim Khan being 
deputed at the head of 5,0tX) men to conquer Kashmi r, defeated 
its Sultan, Yusuf Shah, and his son, Ya'qub, in 1586. Kashmir 
was then annexed to the Empire. Sin d and Baluchistan were 
conquered in 1590-1591 and 1595 respectively. Qandahar cAme 
into the possession of Akbar peacefully. Being harassed by his 
own relatives and also by the Uzbegs, the Persian governor of 
QandahRr, Muzaffar Husain MirzS, surrendered it to Akbar’s 

^ The Roshniy&a were the foUowors of H&yazid, who “had been preaching 
a epecial form of Muhammadanism in which communism on the one hand 
and tho destruction of the onomies of Islam on the other, seem to have been 
two of the leading features. Add to this hia suggestion that he was the 
Mehdi (the Messiah) to come and we have all the elements of religious ex¬ 
plosion”. Kennedy, History of th« Oreat jtfophuls, p. 27. 
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representative, Shah Beg, in a.d. 1595. Thus bs a result of Akbar’s 
policy in the north-west, important territorioa were atidetl to hi» 
empire, its position was made secure on that frontier, and its 
prestige was immensely enhanced. By the year 1595 lie made 
himself undisputed ruler of the area extending from the Himalayas 
to the Narmada and from Hindnku.sh t(' the Brahmaputra, with 
the exception of a narrow strip of tribal area beyond the ItuluB 
and a few other tracts. 

4 . Akbar and the Deccan 

Having thus consolidated his authority over Northern and 
Central India, Akbar decided to extend his sovereignty to the 
Deccan. In this he was but following the traditional poliey of earlier 
northern imperial government.s, like those of the Maurvas. the 
Guptas, the Khaljis and theTughlnqs, Ho had two definite objects 
in view. Firstly, with the ideal of an all-India Empire, he naturally 
sought to bring the Deccan Sultanates, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, 
Golkunda and Khundesh, under his liogei^ny. Secondly, as a 
shrew’d statesman, he wanted to utilise hia cmitrol over the Deccan 
as a moans of pushing back the Portuguese to the sea, In'cause 
though his relations with them were ajiparently friendly, lie did 
not think it wise to allow them to enjoy for themHclves a jiart of 
the economic resources of tlie country and interfere in its politics. 
Thus Akbar’s Deccan policy w'as purely imjerialistic in origin 
and outlook. It w^as not indueneed in the loa.st by religious con¬ 
siderations as was the case, to a certain extent, with Shah Jahan 
or Aurangzeb. 

The Deccan Sultanates were not in a position to d(‘fend themselves 
against the onrush of Mughul imjx.*rialism, as they ha<l almost 
exhausted their strength and sunk into ineflicieney by indulging 
in quarrels among themselves after their temporary alliance against 
V'ijayanagar in a.d. 1564-1505. Akbar first tried to extort from 
them a fonnal acknowdodgment of his suzerainty over the Deccan 
by sending ambassadors to their respective courts in 1591. But 
all, except Khandesh, returned evasive answers to his overtures. 
The failure of diplomatic missions led him to resort to arms. A 
large army under Bairam Khan's son, ‘Abdur Rahim, and the 
Emperor’s second son, Prince Mur^, was sent against Ahmadnagar, 
which had been weakened by internal quarrels. Though the 
operations of the Mughul army were much hampered, as ita two 
generals did not pull well with each other, Ahmadnagar was 
besieged by it in 1595. The city was defended with splendid courage 
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and extraordinary resolution by ChSnd Bibi, a dowager-queen 
of Bijapur and daughter of Husain Nizim Shih. The besiegers 
concluded a treaty with Ch&nd Bibi in 1596 whereby Berar was 
coded to the Mughuls and the boy king of Ahmodnagar promised 
to recognise the overlordship of Akbar. But after the departure 
of the Mughuls, Chand Bibi "resigned her authority", and a 
faction at Ahmadnagar, in violation of the treaty, contrary 
to her will and advice, renewed the war with the Mughuls 
in the next year with a view to expelling them from Berar. The 
Mughuls gained a victory over the Deccanis at Supa near Ashti 
on the Godavari in February, 1597. Internal dissensions prevailed 
in Ahnia^lnagar, and Chand Bibi being either "murdered or con¬ 
strained to take i)oison ”, the city W'a.s stormed without difficulty 
by the imperialists in August, 1600. But the kingdom was not 
finally annexed to the Empire till the reign of Shah Jahan, 

Mian Bahadur Shah, a ruler of Khandesh, refused to submit 
to the imperial authority. Akbar, relieved of the danger of Uzbeg 
invasion after the death of ‘Abdullah Khan in 1598, marched to 
the south in Jul^', 1599. Ho soon captured Burhanpur, the capital 
of Khandesh, and easily laid siege to the mighty fortress of Asirgarh, 
than which "it w^as impossible to conceive a stronger fortress, or 
one more amply supplied with artillery, warlike stores and pro¬ 
visions". The besieged garrison, though greatly weakened 
owing to the outbreak of a terrible pestilence which swept off 
many of them, defended the fortress for six months, w’hen Akbar 
hastened to achieve his end by subtle means. Unwilling to 
prolong the siege os his son Salim had rebelled against him, the 
HJmporor inveigled Mian Bah^ur Shah into his camp to negotiate 
for a treaty, on promise of personal safety, but detained him there 
and forced him to wTite a letter to the garrison with instructions 
to surrender the fort. The garrison, however, still held out. Akbar 
next seduced the Khindesh officers by lavish distribution of money 
among them, and thus the gates of Asirgarh "were opened by 
golden keys". This was the last conquest of Akbar. 

Having organised the newly-conquered territories into three 
aubaha of Ahmadnagar, Borar and Khandesh, and appointed Prince 
DSniy&l viceroy of Southern and Western India, that is to say, 
of the three Deccan aubaha with Malwa and Gujarat, Akbar returned 
to Agra in May, 1601, to deal with the rebellious Salim. The 
Deccan campaigns of Akbar resulted in pushing the Mughul 
frontier from the NarmadA to the upper courses of the Krishna 
river (called here the BhImA). But "the annexation was in form 
only. The new territory was too large to be effectively governed 
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or even fully conquered. EverjTvhere, ospeciHlly in the south 
and the west, local officers of the old djuia-sty refused to obey the 
conqueror, or began to set up inippct princes ns a screen for their 
self-assertion. The Sultans of BijSpur and Golkundii seized the 
adjacent districts of their fnllen neighbours”. 

5 . The Last Days of Akbar 

The last days of Akbar were rendered unhappy by grief and 
anguish. His beloved friend and poet, Kaizi, pa.ssc-d away in Ifllto, 
In eagerness to seize the throne, Salim set himself up ns an 
independent king at Allahfibad and entered into intrigues with 
the Portuguese to achieve hi.s end. In IIKt2 he further wounded 
his father’s feelings by causing .Abul I'azl, a clo.se friend of the 
Emperor’s, to be put to death on his wav back from the Deccan. 
In 1603 a temporary reconciliation was eflectod between father 
and son through the mediation of Sultana Salima Regain. Rut 
Salim again proceeded to Allahfibad and began to net in a highly 
objectionable manner. Meanwhile Khan-i.A'zam, Kfija Man Singh 
and some other nobles of the court, plotted to sceure the 
succession for Salim's son, Khusruv. Rut their scheme failed owing 
to the opposition of other nobles. The other sons of Akbar had 
already died. Salim, the only surviving son of Akbar, became 
reconciled to his father after the removal of all tlie rival claimants. 
■Akbar treated him like a petulant child, rebuked him severely, and 
confined him for some time before pardoning him in November, 
1604, But Akbar’s end was drawing near. He was attacked by 
severe diarrhoea or dysentery in the autumn of 1605 and died 
on the 17th October. 

6 . Akbar’s Religion 

The sublimity of Akbar’s conceptions, and the catholicity of his 
temperament and ideals, were mouldeil by various influences. 
,^__f>fr8tly, the influence of his heredity “endowed him with those 
qualities of head and heart that prepared him to receive the im¬ 
press of his environments, and reflect it in the best jxissible way”. 
In spite of their being conquerors, Timur and his descendants were 
lovers of art and literature and rose above religious orthodoxy, 
largely owing to their contact with Sufism. Akbar's mother, the 
daughter of ^Persian scholar, sowed in his mind the seeds of 
toleration, '-ffecondly, Akbar’s early contact with Sufism, during 
his stay in the court of Kabul, where many Sufi saints had fled 
away from Persia under the pressure of Safavi persecution, and 
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subsequently the influence of his tutor, ‘Abdul Latif, impressed 
upon his mind the wortfi of liberal and sublime ideas and made 
him eajter to “attain the inefTable bliss of direct contact with the 
Divine Reality’’.\i^istly, liis Rajput wives and his contact with 
Hindtiism, and the reformation movements of his time, made an 
impression on his imaginative mind. Thus, “intelligent to an un¬ 
common degree, witli a mind alert and inqiiiaitive, he w’as best 
fitted by birth, upbringing and association to feel most keenly 
those hankerings and that spiritual unrest which distinguished the 
century in wliich he lived. He* was not only the child of liLs century, 
he was its Is-st rej)lica“. Tt might be that Akbar’s political aim 
of establishing an all-India Mughiil Empire had some influence on 
his religious policy, as jioliticul factors largely influenced the 
religious settlement of his English contemporary, Queen Elizabeth. 
Rut there is no dfiubt that ho had a yearning after truth and often 
“ 1 em{)es(s (jf feeling had broken over Akbar’s soul”. We are 
told even by the liostilo critic Badauni that “he would sit many 
a morning al<me in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of 
an old building near tlie (Kathpur) palace in a lonely spot with 
his head bent over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours’’. 
The conflicts of tlie ditferent religious sects shocked his soul, and 
he devoted himself “to the evolution of a new religion, which 
would, lie hoj)(Hl, ]>rovo to be a synthesis of all the warring creeds 
and capable^ of uniting the discordant elements of hi§ vast empire 
in one harmonious wliole”. 

Akhar observed tlie external forms of the Sunni faith until 1575, 
when his association with Shaikh Mubarak and his two sons, 
Faizi and A bid Fazl, produced a change in his views. He then 
caused a building to lie constructed at Fathpur Sikri, called the 
‘}bdi.lal-Kh(inn or the House of Worship, with a view to disciKssing 
philosophical and theological questions. He first summoned there 
the learmnl divines of Islam, but their discussions soon took the 
shape of “vulgar rancour, morbid orthodoxy and personal attacks” 
and they could not reply to some of the queries of Akbar to his 
satisfaction. In fact, their jiotty wTanglings, of which Badauni 
gives a graphic picture, failed to satisfy his inquisitive soul, and 
led him to seek truth elsewhere. He therefore called to the 'Ibddat- 
Khdna the wise men of different religions and sects, notably Hindu 
philosophers like Purushottama, Devi and some others; some 
Jaina teachers, the most prominent of them being Hari Vijaya 
Surt, V’ijaya Sen Suri and Bhanuchandra Upadliayy’a; and 
Parsi priests and Christian missionaries from Goa. He patiently 
attended to the arguments of the exponents of each faith, and 
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“went 80 far in relation to each relipion that different people 
had reasonable proundu for aflinnini: liirn to be a ZonmHtrian, a 
Hindu, a Jaina, or u (’hrisiian”. But he was not converted to any 
of these faiths, and there is no reason to oxairnerate the intlnenc'e of 
(’hristianity over him more than that of any other reli^don. 
It seems that being dissatislied with ih(‘ bitter controversies of 
the Muslim divines, he was prompted to study “other religions 
by means of diseourses and debates, uhieh eventually rcsiiliod in 
his eclecticism” and in the pnunuli^ation of the h'm iJinhi. It was 
a new religion, “eonipounded", as the Jesuit wriU'r Hartoli says, 
“out of various elements, taken partly frem the Koran t'f Muhanima<l. 
partly from the scriptures of th(‘ Brahmans, and to a certain 
extent, as far as suite<l }ii‘' purpose, from the tiospel of fSirist”. 
A firm l)eliever in tlu* ]>oli(y ol un]v<‘r''.il toleration, Akhar made 
no attempt to force his religion on others wiili the /.eal of a convert 
or a religious fanatic, Imt appealed to tlie inner feelings ol men. 

Akbar’s conception of universal toliTation was indeed a noble 
one, and is a brilliant testimony to his national idealism. Kelying 
on tlu; ovideiieo of Jkidauni. an uiieompromisnu: entie of Akbar, 
and on tlie writings of (he -lesuits, who must Ikkc been dissatisfied 
w’ith the Emperor for their failure t(i convert him to their faith. 
Smith wrongly remarks that “the l)ivine Faith was a inoniiinent 
of Akbar's follv, not of his wisdom. J'he whole Hcliemo was the out¬ 
come of ridiculous vanity, a monstrous growth ol unre.strained 
autocracy”. Von Xoer, the German liislorian of .Akbar, gives a 
eoiTcet estimate of the Divine I'aith when be \\tiI(*s: ' Badaoni 
certainly takes every ()|>{*ortunity of raking up the notion of 
Akbar’s apotheosis for the purjiose of renewing attacks u|>on the 
great emperor. He, however, was ne\er in intimate r(‘Iation to 
the Din-i-Ilahi; he re^ieats his miseoncofitions current among tlie 
populace, marred and alloyed by popular mcMles of yKTcejition. 
Akbar might justly have contemplated the acts of his reign with 
legitimate pride, but many incidents of liis life prove iiim to have 
been among the most modest of men. It was the people who 
made a God of the man who was the founder and head of an order 
at once political, philosophic and religiou.s. One of his creations 
will assure to him for all time a pre-eminent jilace among the 
benefactors of humanity—greatness and universal tolerances in 
matters of religion. ” 

Akbar has been charged by Badauni, and the Jesuit wTiters, 
with having renounced Islam in his later years. It i.s, of course, 
true that, with a view to commanding the “indivisible allegiance of 
his Bubjecta”, Akbar sought to check the undue influence of the 
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Ulemas, who, like the Popes in medieval Europe, exerted “a 
parallel claim to the obedience of the people ”; and proceeded, 
step by step, to establish his position as the supreme head of the 
Church {Jimm-i-‘Adil). Thus in June, 1579, he removed the chief 
preacher at Fathpur Slkri and read the KhiUba in bis own name, 
and in 8ej}tomber, 1579, he issued the 80 >called Infallibility Decree, 
which made him the supreme arbiter in matters of religion. This 
mtiBt have caused profound resentment among the Ulemas and 
their supporters, but Akbar remained fearless. “He did not mean 
assume the spiritual leadership of the nation without having 
spiritual attainmeiilH. . . . From start to finish, from ascending 
the pulpit at Fathpur Sikri to the propagation of Din-i-Ildhi, 
Akbar was intensely sincere.” It is unfair to denounce a man of 
such rational and liberal sentiments as having contempt for other 
religions or being an enemy of any of these. He never denied 
the authority of the Quran, not even in the so-called Infallibility 
Decree. His ideal was a grand synthesis of all that he considered 
to be the best in different religions—an ideal essentially national, 
for which he i.s justly entitled to the gratitude of posterity. 


7 . Personality of Akbar 

An intrepid soldier, a benevolent and wise ruler, a man of 
enlightened ideas, and a sound judge of character, Akbar occupies 
a unique position in the history of India. We know from Abul 
Fazl, and even from the hostile critic Badauni, that he had a com¬ 
manding personality and looked every inch a king. Jahangir remarks 
in his Memoirs that his father "in his actions and movements was 
not like the people of the world, and the glory of God manifested 
itself in him”. Like other princes of the house of Timur, Akbar 
was endowed with remarkable courage and uncommon physical 
strength. He w'as fearless in the chase as well as in the fields of 
battle, and, “like Alexander of Macedon, was always ready to 
risk his life, regardless of political consequences”. He often plunged 
his horse into the full-flooded rivers during the rainy season and 
safely crossed over to the other side. Though a mighty conqueror, 
he did not usually indulge in cruelty for its own sake. Affectionate 
towards his relatives, he was not revengeful without cause, and 
his behaviour towards his brother, Hakim, shows that he could 
pardon a repentant rebel. On some rare occasions hU temper got 
the upper band and then the culprits were summarily dealt with, as 
is shown by his behaviour towards his maternal uncle, Mu‘azzam, and 
bis foster-brother, Adam Khan. But he usually maintained perfect 
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self-control. His manners were exc(Kiding!y charminii; and his 
address pleasant, for which he has lx*en highly praised by all who 
came in contact w'ith him. He was able to win the Jove and rever¬ 
ence of his subjects, wlio considered the I?uler of Dollii to be the 
Lord of the Universe. Extremely moderate in his diet, ho was 
fond of fruit and had little liking for meat, which he ceased to 
take altogether in his later years. 

Though Akbar probably did not learn how to read and wTite,* he 
was not uncultured. I’ossessed of a fine literary taste, a jirofound 
intellectual curiosity and a murvelloua memory, ho took interest 
in the different branclie.s of learning, such as jiliilosophy, theology, 
history, and politics. He maintained a library full of liooks on 
various subjects, and was fond of the society of sc-holars, fiocts 
and philosophers, who read books to him aloud, and tlius enabled 
him to bo conversant with Sufi, Christian, Zoronstrian, Hindu 
and Jaina literature. Smith writes that “anybody wbo heard 
him arguing with acuteness and lucidity on a subject of debate 
would have credited him with wide literary knowledge and jiro- 
found erudition and never would have susfiected him of illiteracy”. 
He possessed also a fair taste for art, architecture and mechanical 
works, and is credited with many inventions and improvements 
in the manufacture of matchlocks. Gifted with indomitable 
energy and indefatigable industry, ho erected a vast adminis¬ 
trative machinery on a comprehensive plan, which will bo des¬ 
cribed in a subsequent chapter. He looked, as we know from the 
Airi’i-Akbarl, “upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of 
reflecting a comprehensive outline”. 

Though ambitious of territorial conquests, through which the 
limits of the Mughul Empire were extended almost to the furthest 
limits of Northern India, Akbar W’as not a selfish and unbridled 
autocrat. He did not ignore the feelings of the conquered and 
trample on their rights and privileges with an eye only to self- 
interest. His ideal of kingship was high. “Upon the conduct of 
the monarch,” said he, “depends the efficiency of any course of 
action. His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, should be shown in 
his just government and due recognition of merit; that of his 
people in obedience and praises.” Endowed with the farsightedness 
of a genius, he built the political structure of the Mughul Empire, 
and its administrative system, on the co-operation and goodwill 
of all his subjects. He truly realised the unsoundnesa of ill* 
treating the Hin dus, who formed the overwhelming majority of 

1 Some writers ere bow tryiog to prove Akbar's literacy. Vide Liberty, 
30tb December, 1931, and Indian Hiatorieol Quarie^ly, December 1940. 
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the population, or of relegating them permanently to a position 
of inequality and humiliation. This shows the transcendental 
ability of Akbar as a statesman. He not only meted out fair 
treatment to the Hindus and appointed them to high posts, as 
Sher Shah and his successors had done, but also tried to remove all 
invidious distinctions between the Muslims and non^Muslims. Thus 
he abolished the pilgrim tax in the eighth year and the jizya in 
the ninth year of his reign, and inaugurated a policy of universal 
toleration. In fact, he chalked out a rational path for anyone who 
would aspire to the position of a national ruler of India. 

Akbar tried to introduce humane social reforms. He was a 
patron of art and literature. Ail this will be described in sub¬ 
sequent chapters. From all points of view his reign forms one of 
the most brilliant periods in the history of India. Akbar, remarks 
Smith, “was a born king of men, with a rightful claim to be one 
of the mightiest sovereigns known to liistory. That claim rests 
securely on the basis of his extraordinary natural gifts, his original 
ideas, and his magiiiiicont achievements”. 



CHAITKR III 

JARAVOiK and shah JAHAN 

I. Jahangir 

A WEKK aft<'r Akbar’s (loath, Salim siioo(‘ 0 (lo(i to tlio llirone nt 
Agra at the age of thirty*«ix and assumed llie titl(‘ of Nur-ud-din 
Muhammad Jahangir TTidshaii Gha/.l. Thoug}i loud of pleasure 
he was not absolutely devoid of military aml)ition, and dreamt of 
conquering Transoxiana, the seat of government of the early 
Timurkls. Soon after his accession, lie tri*‘d, in the words of 
Asad, “to win the hearts of all the f>eo}>le’’ by various measures. 
He granted a general amnesty to his opjjonents, released prisoners, 
set up the famous ehain of justice between the Shahbiirji in 
the fort of Agra and a stone pillar fixed on tlie banks of the 
Jumna, and promulgated twelve edicts, wliicb were ordered to l)c 
observed as rules of oonduet in hi.s kingdom: 

1. Prohibition of ces.sos (zahit). 

2. Regulations about highway robbery and theft. 

3. Free inheritance of projKTty of deceased jKJrsons. 

4. Prohibition of the sale of wine and of all kinds of intoxicating 
liquor. 

5. Prohibition of seizure of house.s and of cutting off the noses 
and ears of criminals. 

6. Prohibition of forcible seizure of f)ro|)erty {Ghasbi). 

7. Building of hospitals and aj>jx)intment of physicians to 
attend the sick. 

8. l^ohibition of the slaughter of animals on certain days. 

9. Respect paid to Sunday. 

10. General confirmation of manaaba and jdglra. 

11. Confirmation of lands. 

12. Amnesty to all prisoners in forts and in prisons of every kind. 
These edicts do not seem to have had very great practical effect. 
The few changes that Jahangir now effected in the oflnees of the 

State were intended to secure him a band of supporters. He 
^ Deecribed in the Waqiat-i-Jahdngiri aa lands devoted to the purposes 
of prayer and praise". 
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rewarded Bir Singh Bundcla, the murderer of Abul Fazl, with 
the dignity of a coininander of 3»0(X) horse, while ‘Abdur Rahaman, 
the son of tiio victim, and Maha Singh, son of Man Singh, were 
elevated only to tlie rank of a commander of 2,000. Mirza Ghiyas 
Beg, a Persian adventurer and father of Nur Jahan, who was 
destined to Ikj famous under the title of Ttimad-ud-daulah, was 
raised to the rank of a coininandcT of 1,500. 

The “ciirly pleasant droaina” of Jahangir were soon rudely 
disturlwd by the rebellion of his eldest son, Khusrav, whose rela¬ 
tions with his father had been far from friendly since the closing 
years of Akbar’s reign. Enjoying the kindness and favour of his 
grandfather, Klmsrav was the most popular prince in the Empire, 
having many influential supporters like his maternal uncle, Man 
Singh, and his father-in-law, Khan-i'A‘zam ‘Aziz Koka, foster- 
brother of Akbar. Five months after Jahangir’s accession, he left 
Agra, fled to the Punjab and rose in rebellion. Jahangir marched 
without delay against his son with a large army. He was so 
greatly }«rturbod that he even forgot to take his daily dose of 
opium on the first morning of his march. The Prince’s troops were 
easily defeated by the imperial forces near Jullundur and he was 
captured with his principal followers, Husain Beg and ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, while attempting to cross the Chenilb with a view to proceeding 
to Kabul. He was brought before his father with “his hands 
bound and a chain on hi.s leg’’ in open darbar, and after being 
severely rcpronclicd was ordered to be imprisoned. His supporters 
were subjected to cruel punishments.^ The captive Prince was 
destined to suffer more till he met his doom in 1622. Khusrav 
and his nephew, Dara Shukoh, arc two pathetic figures in Mughul 
history. 

The fifth Sikh Guru, Arjan, was sentenced to death,* and all 
his property was confiscated by the Emperor. Apparently the 
charge against him was that he had helped the rebel prince 
Khusrav with a sum of money, and some vTiters believe that the 
Guru suffered the “penalty for high treason and contumacy”. 
But Jahangir's own Memoirs make it clear that the Emperor was 
not guided by purely political considerations. The unfortunate 
prince whom the Guru helped was, in the words of Terry, “a 
gentleman of a very lovely presence and fine carriage, exceedingly 
beloved of the common people . . . the very love and delight 

* Jah&iigir himsolf writes: “I gave Khusrav into custody and I ordered 
them two villains (Husain Beg and ‘Abdul 'Aziz) to be encloeed in the skins 
of a oow and an ass. and to be placed on aseee, face to the tail, and so to be 
paraded round the city." EUiot, Vol. VI, p. 300. 

* His tomb is situated just outside the Fort of Lahore. 
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of them all”A The Guru's conduct miiv lunc hceti due to Ids 
charitable and holy diB[)03ition, and need not indicate any hostile 
intention towards the Empror jiorsonally. The Guru himself 
justified his action on the grounds of his dlmrmii and gratitude for 
the past favours of Akbar "and not beeatise he was in op[) 0 - 
sition” to the Emperor Jahangir, The e.vecution of the Sikh divine 
was an impolitic step on the part tif Jahiingir, as it estranged 
the Sikhs, till then a peace-loving community, and turned them 
into foes of the Empire. 

In May, 1611, Jahangir married Nur.Jahan, originally known as 
Mihr-un-nisa, who considerably intlnenced his career and reign. 
Modern researches have discarded the many rtimantic legends 
about Mihr-un-nisa’s birth and early life and have jiroved the 
reliability of the brief account of Miftamid Khan, the author 
of Iqbdl-Ndmd-i-Jaltungirl. According to it, Mihr-un-nisa uas the 
daughter of a Persian immigrant, Mirza Gliiyils Reg, who came 
to India with his children and wife in the reign ol Akbar. She 
was bom on the way to India at Qandaliar. Her father rosi' 
to high positions during the reigns of Akbar and hi.s son. ,She 
was married, at the age of seventeen, to 'Alt Qnli Beg Istajhi, 
another Persian adventurer, who in the beginning of .Jahangir's 
reign received the jdgir of Rurdwiin in Bengal and the title of 
Sher-afghan. When .Jahangir heard that .Sher-afghan had grown 
“insubordinate and dispo.scd to rebellions”, he seiit in a.d. 16(17 
his foster-brother, Qutb-ud-din, the new governor of Bengal, 
who was to the Empror “in the place of a dear non, a 
kind brother, and a congenial friend”, to chasli.se him. .\n affray 
took place between Sher-afghan and Qutb-ud-din at Burdwan, in 
course of which the latter was killed. Sher-afghan was, in his turn, 
hacked to pieces by the followers of Qutb-ud-din, and Mihr-un- 
nisa was taken to the court with her young daughter. After four 
years, Mihr-im-nisa’s charming “apparance caught the king's far- 
seeing eye and so captivated him” that he married her, and made 
her his chief queen. The Erapror, who styled himself Nur- 
ud-din, conferred on his new consort the title of Nur Mahal (Light 
of the Palace), which was soon changed to Nur Jahan (Light of 
the 'World). It is sometimes said that Jahangir had been in love 
with Mihr-un-nisa “when she was still a maiden, during the life¬ 
time of Akbar”, and that his infatuation for her cost Sher-afgh&n 
his life. The truth of this opinion has recently been questioned 
on the ground that the contemprary Indian historians, and some 

^ Terry, Voyagt to Bast India, p. 411. Terry, Sir Thomaa Roe'a chaplaui, 
met Khusmv several times. 
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I3ijr<>pean travell'Ts. arc silent about it and it was invented by 
later writers. Rut the (•{luse of Mihr-un-nisn being brought to 
the eoiirt, and not to her fath(*r, \vlio held an important post in 
iho Knipire, has not been explained. That .lahangir was not above 
the habit of liaviny secret love affairs with tiie ladies of the court is 
proved by the ease of Anarkall. for whom lie raised in l(>i5 a 
beautiful marble tomb* at J.ahore, bearing the passionate inscrip¬ 
tion “All' tbuld J tiebold the face <jf my beloved once more, I 
would thank Ood until the day of resurrection.” 

Nur Jahau was in<le(‘d fiossossed of exquisite beauty, a fine 
taste for Persian literature, poetry and arts, “a piercinc intellect, 
a versatile temper, and sound common sense”. Rut tlie most 
domirialimi trait of her eiiaracter was lier inordinate ambition, 
wliieli led her to establish an unlimited ascendaney over her husband. 
Her father, I'tiniad-iid-daulafi, and brother, Asaf Khfin, iM-earne 
jirominent noldes of the eoiirl, and she further fitrengthened her 
position by marrying her daughter by iier first husband to Jahangir’s 
younge^’ son, Rriix'e Shahruir. 

1’lie early part of Jahangir's reign witnessed some important 
military successes Attention was first directed towards Ikuigal, the 
annexation of whieli had n()t yet put an end to the Afghan opposi¬ 
tion there. Tlie fre(pient eliange of governors in Rengul encouraged 
the local Afghans to rebel under ‘Usman Khan during the governor- 
tjhip of Islam Khan, wiio was, however, a capable man and took 
pronifit measures to suppress the rebellion. The Afghans were 
defeated by llie imperialists on the I2th March, 1012, and their 
loader, ‘Usman Klian, died from the ellecl of a severe wound in the 
head. The political power of the Afghans, so long opposed to the 
Mugliiils, came to an end, and Jahangir’s conciliatory policy made 
them lienceforth friendly to tiie Em{)ire. 

The most ilistinguislied triumph of Mughul imperialism during 
the reign of Jahangir was it.s victory over the Rajputs of Mewar, 
who hod so long defied its might. Amar Singh of Mewar was devoid 
of the unflinching resolution of l^ratup, and the policy of Prince 
Kburram, tlie third son of Jahangir, eomf)ened him to negotiate 
for peace. The Rana and his eon Karan submitted to the Mughuls 
and recognised the suzerainty of the Empire. The Haiia himself was 
exempted from personal attendance at the mij)erial court, and 
no princess of hU family was ever taken to the imperial harem. 
As JaJifingir himself observed - “The real point was that as Kana 
Amar Singh and his fathers, proud iu the strength of their hilly 

It became the Church of St. James from 1857 to 1887 aod is cow the 
Record Office of the Punjab Oovemment. 
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countjy and Iheir abodes, had iha^t seen nr ul.io.-d :ui_\ ni the 
Kings of Hindusliin. this shnuld !«■ lii‘(MJL:hl almiit in in\ reign 
Jahangir subsequently plaeed two lile -i/e inarble stalnns nf the 
liana and Ids son in the garden ol liis palace at .\i.n-a. Uy L'rantiiii: 
generous terms lo Mewar and adoplniL: a e(Mi. iliaion pt)lic_\ inwards 
It, Jahangir secured its loyalty tor the Kinpiie till AurauL-- 

xeb's policy alienated liana Kaj >ineh. 

in t.he Deccan, Jaliangir juirMieiJ the Inrward pnin \ ot In- lather 
and a desultory war dniL'La'.l on tlir<njLihout hi- n-iL'n aLennst 
the kingdom of AhmadnaL^ar ( onif^hnc sii.'ces- ot the Mncfml 
arms over the forces of AhmadiuiLMr ua> imt jxt-viblr, ouiol' p.otK 
to the strength of tin' Deccan kiiiL'dnni and [larih tn the ucak 
conduct of the war h\ the imperial trnop- The kincdnm of 
Ahmailnagar was th('n ahl_\ ><'r\e<l i)\ ii>^ \b\—iiiian mini-icr, Malik 
'Arnhar, a horn ]ea<ier of Tiicn and niir nt the j-iratf-t >tatc'-nicii 
that Medieval India produced ili- icnruaui.-atimi <>1 the nonme 
^>>tein of the kingdom on sound lines mntrihulcd tn n- linamtal 
stability, and Ins training of the snj<iirrs. nin>il\ .Markl lais. in the 
L'uerrilla inetliod of warfare cnahk'd them to cope suc< tnlK witli 
the iinjicrialists. I^Iu'lamM Khan, the Muehul cniirt < lirniiicjcr. who 
could not have l)een hia.sed towanl- Malik '.\mhar. thus de-cnltc- 
him: “This ‘Arnhar was a .sia\c, hut an able man. In warfare, m 
command, in sound judLmierit, and m administration, iic hail m* 
rival or equal, lie well understood tiie j)redatorv w.irfar<‘, wliieh 
in the language of the Dakliin is called liar'fi-(j,ri He ki-pt down 
the turbulent spirits of Ibat comitrA, and mainfaincd Ins exalted 
position to the end of Ins life and closed Ins career m !ion<iur. 
History records no other instance (T an Ab\,s.sintan slave arriving 
at such eminence.” The activities of tiie inqu-rial tnxip.s were, on 
the otlier hand, greatly liainpered hv (‘(>ntinual 'li—eD.sions among 
the commanders. The nominal eoinrnand of tlic campaign- wa.s 
given first to Prince 1‘arwez and suh.secjucntly to iViina- Klnirram. 
But ‘Abdiir Pi.ahiin Khan-i-Khanan, and some other chict nnhlc,-, 
really controlled all aflairs. They 0 (cij|>i(!d their t ime more m niul iiai 
quarrels than in tighting against the Decfarn.s. t)nl_\ a partial 
success was gained by the Mughuls in a n. Iblt). wiien Prince 
Kiiurrain captured Alimadnagar and some other stroiigholds. For 
this victory Khtirram was rewarded by his father with liie tith' 
of Shah Jahan (King of the World) He received various gifts, and 
was elevated to the rank of zdt and 20. (HH) Anirdr. ]>iJt the 

victory of the Mughuls over Ahinadnagar was more afipareiit than 
real. The Deccan was far from being completely conquerwl by them. 
It haa been justly remarked that “nothing could conceal the stern 
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reality that the expenditure of millions of rupees and thousands 
of lives had not advanced the Mughul frontier a single line beyond 
the frontier of 1005”. 

A notable military succc.ss of Jahangir’s reign was the capture 
of the strong fortress of Kangra in the hills of the north-eastern 
Punjab on the 10th November, 1020. But this event, in which 
Jahangir found cause for cNultation, was quickly followed by 
disasters and robelUons which had no end till he closed his eyes 
for ever. 

The first Bcrioufl disaster for the Empire was the loss of Qandahar, 
which had long been a source of friction between thcMughuls and the 
Persians. Deceiving the Mughul officers by gifts and friendly pro¬ 
fessions, Shah ‘Abbas (15S7-1G29), one of the greatest rulers of 
Asia in his time, took advantage of internal disorders in the Empire 
to besiege Qandahar in 1021, and finally took it in June, 1022. The 
huge preparations of tJahangir for the recapture of Qandahar were 
in vain, as his son Shrih Jahan, whom he ordered to lead the ex¬ 
pedition, apprehending that his absence from the capital would be 
utilised by Nur Julian to prejudice his claims to the throne, and to 
strengthen those of her son-in-law, Shahryar, did not move. Alienated 
by the intrigues of Nur Jahan, Shah Jahan soon rose in rebellion 
against his fatlier, os the Emperor had not the courage or power 
to re-strain the I^mpress. Placed on the horns of a dilemma— 
facing the Persian pressure on the north-west and the defection of 
Shah Jahan within the heart of the Empire—Jahangir was in 
sore straits. His attention and efforts had soon to be diverted 
towards the suppression of the danger at home. 

Shah Jahan, joined by the aged officer ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan, at first intended to march on Agra, hut an imperial armv 
under the nominal command of Prince Parwez and with Mahabat 
Khan as its reiil leader, completely defeated him at Balochpur, 
south of Delhi, in 1623. He w'aa chased from province to province 
and met with repeated reverses. He first proceeded to the Deccan, 
whence he was driven to Bengal. But unable to maintain his hold 
there, he returned to the Deccan and for a few years wandered 
about seeking the alliance of Malik ‘Ambar and others. He was 
finally reconciled to his father in 1626. His sons, Dara Shukoh 
and Aurangzeb, were sent to the imperial court, probably to 
serve as hostages for his good behaviour; and he retired to 
Nasik with his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, a niece of Nur Jahan, and his 
youngest son, Murad. Thus ended the futile rebellion of Shah 
Jahan, with no gain for him but with ample damage to the 
Empire. 
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An Afghan by birth, Mah&bat Khan held only a mamah of 600 
in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Reing rapidly promoted to 
higher ranks, he rendered conspicuous services to the Kniperor, 
especially in suppressing the rebellion of iSluih Jahan. lint his 
success excited the jealousy of Niir ,Julian and her brother, Asaf 
Khan, and the queen’s hostility drove him to rebellion. ISy a 
hold coup de main he made Jahangir a prisoner on the hank of the 
river Jhelum, while the Emjieror «aa on his way to Kabul. Nur 
Jahan managed to escajie, but all her Btlempl.s to rescue her 
husband by force having failed, she joined him in confinement. 
She and her husband were finally able, by oulaitting Mahabnt 
Khan, to effect their escape to Rolitaa, «here the jiartisans of 
Jahangir had collected a large force. Mahabat Khan ultimately 
ran away to Shah Jahan and made ]ieace vith liim. But Niir 
Jahan’s triumph was shortdived, for the Emperor dieil on the 
28th October, 1G27, His btxiy wa.s buried in a beautiful tomb 
at Shahdara, on the banks of the Ravi. 

Jahangir is a complex jxTsonality in Indian history. Terry 
writes of him: “Now for the dispo.silion of that King it ever 
seemed unto me to be composed of extremes: for sometimes 
he was cruel and at other times he would seem to be exccKslingly 
fair and gentle,” Beveridge remarks: “Jahangir was indeed a 
strange mixture. The man who could stand by and see men 
flayed alive . . . could yet bo a lover of justice and could 

spend his Thursday evenings in holding high converse. . . . ile 
could procure the murder of Abul FazI and avow the fact without 
remorse, and also pity the royal elephants because they shivered 
in winter when they sprinkled themselves with cold water. . . , 
One good trait in Jahangir was his hearty enjoyment of nature 
and his love of flowers.” In the opinion of the Emperor’s latest 
biographer, he was “a sensible, kind-hearted man, with strong 
family affections and unstinted generosity to all, with a burning 
hatred of oppression and a passion for justice. On a few occasions 
in his career as prince and empKiror, he was betrayed, not 
without provocation, by fits of wrath into individual acts of 
cruelty. But, as a rule, ho was remarkable for humanity, affability 
and an open mind”. Francis Gladwin has also observed that 
“from the beginning to the end of his reign, Jahangir’s disposition 
towards his subjects appears to have been invariably humane 
and considerate”. He removed some vexatious transit duties 
and taxes and made an attempt to prohibit traffic in eunuchs. 
He had a strong sense of justice. “The first order that I gave,” 
he writes, “was for fastening up the Chain of Justice.” This chain. 
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l)caring Mxty bells, could be shaken by the humblest of his subjects 
U) brinj? their prievanees to his notice. He imposed penalties 
without any consifleration for the rank of the accused. Thus on 
passinp the ea|>ital sentence on an influential murderer, he observed: 
“0(xl forbid that in such affairs I should consider princes, and 
far less that 1 should consider Amirs.” His reign saw the beginning 
of a new iiilercotirse between hjurope and India. 

Possessed of a fine acstlietic taste, and himself a painter, Jahangir 
was a patron of art and literature and a lover of nature. His 
Tuzuk (Memoirs) is a brilliant proof of his literary attainments. 
But he wtiH given to excessive intemperance, which gradually 
spoiled the finer aspK-cts of his character and was responsible for 
(he inconsistency of ills tem})er. Jahangir’s attitude towards 
religion ^^'as not so rational as that of his father, but lie was not 
an eclectic or a (’hristian at heart. With a sincere belief in God, 
he did not remain satisfied with mere dogmas of any particular 
creed but was a deist. He loved to converse with Hindu or 
Muslim saints, and ('iiristian preachers, and valu(‘d religious 
pictures, notaltly of Christian.s, but he did not accept the practices 
or rites of tlu' Hindus, tlic Zoroastrians or the (’hrislians. 

2 . Shah Jahan 

A. The Strvggk for the Throne 

The death of Jahangir wa.s followed by a short jieriod of struggle 
for succession to the tlirone. Shah Julian wa.s still in the Deccan 
when Ids fatlior diet! in October, 1<)27, and though two of Ids 
brothers, Khnsrav and I’anve/., liad already expired, there was 
another. Prince Sliahrvar, with a position of advantage in the 
north. At the instance of his mother-indaw, Nur Jahan, Shahryar 
lost no time in proclaiming Idmself Eni])eror in Lahore. But 
Sliah Jahan's cause was ably served by Asaf Khan, father of 
Mumta/, Malial. With much alertness, Asaf Khun sent a message 
to Shrdi Jahan asking him to come to the north. At the same 
time, with a view to satisfying the j)eoplc of the capital, ho installed 
Prince Dawar Bakhsli, son of the late Prince Kliusrav, on the 
throne as a st-op-gap Emperor, pending the arrival of Shah Jahan. 
Having won over to his side the Mir Bakhuhi, Iradat Khan, Asaf 
Khan murelied to I.4ihore, defeated the troops of Shahryar, made 
him a prisoner and blinded him. Shah Jahan hurried to Agra 
from the Deccan and was proelaiiiKxl Emperor in the metropolis in 
February, 1028, under the lofty title of‘Abui MuzafFar Shihab-ud-din 
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Muhammad Rahib-i-qiran II, Shah Julian Padshah GhA/J. Soon after 
this, Prince Dawar Jhtkiish, whom tlie oontomporarv clironirlor 1ms 
aptly described as a “saeriticial latnh was renuu etl from the throne 
and consigned to jirison, bnt lit* was suh.setpiently reltmsiMl and «etit 
to reside in Persia as a pensioner oi it.s Shfdi. Shall .lahaii 
managed to remove all his possible ri\aU “ont of the world". 
He lived to sec two of iiis .sons cxei-uted, a third driven ont of 
the country. He himH(*lf spent Ins Invt d:l^s a*' a (•ii[)live. 


H. 

For the time hem;:, ho\\ev(T, e\er\tlin)^' went in tlu* KrnfKTor's 
favour. He began his reign willi pnifuimd optimt>m and sma-ess. 
In recognition of their si-rvicc", A'-al Ivhan anil .Maliahat Ivhan 
were promoted to luLdi 'dhees. I'he lorrner was inadi' tlie \\a/ir 
of the Kmpire and tlie latter governor ot Ajiiht 'Die Kniperor 
easily suppressed twc) rehellioiiv one oj .Injhar .'siiil'Ii, a Hnndela 
cliief, son of Rir SniLdi l^undel'i, aiel tlm otiit'f o{ a powerful 
Afghan noble named Khan Jahaii Lodi, an e\-\»<'eroy ol the 
Deccan—which broke ont m the tirst and the second year of his 
reign rospoeth’cly. rin* Htin<lela ‘hiej was (|ui('kly overpowered 
and retreated into tin? inonnlains, wlieiici'. lH)we\’er, lie continued 
to create tronhle for the Kmperor till IhJd. ritnnately he wa.s 
defeated by the im]ieriahsts. who fonisl him to lea\’e his country, 
and he was killed on the way in a chance Hkirmisii willi the Conds. 
More formidable than the Biindela rising was tiu‘ rebellion of 
Khan Jahan Lodi, who had allied himself with Ni/.aiii-ul-mulk, 
the last of the Nizam Shahl rulers of Ahmadnagar, and had some 
Maratha and Rajimt supporters. The .success of iiis efforts, whicli 
meant the "(‘arrying out of the tra<litional hostility of the Afghan 
chiefs to the Miighul dynasty", would have dt'iinved Mie Empire 
of its southern pnn’inees. But .Siirdi .lahan, having fully realised 
the gravity of the situation, sent a body of eflicient troops to 
suppress the rebellion, (.'based from jJaee t(j jiiace, deserted by 
hia allies and having lost his friends and relations in battle, the 
Afghan chief fought desperately j>gninst the inifaTialists for three 
years but was ultimately defeated at Tai Sehonda, north of Kalinjar, 
and cut to pieces with his sons, ‘Aziz and Amml, in the fourth 
year. 

C. Treatment of the Portuguese and Capture of 

The Portuguese had established themselves above Satgaon in 
Bengal in or about a.d. 1579 on the strength of an imporia} firman, 
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and had ^'radually Htn*ntrthoned their position by the erection of 
la^^M‘ hiiildjnL'*^ round about llugli, ^hich became consequently 
more important than Sat<:aon from tlie comnKTcial point of view, 
lint f.ir from n'lnamiin: witisfied with peaceful commercial pursuits, 
tlicv ;.'a\(' oilcni'c to Sliah .iTihan by some objectionable practices, 
'riiov not orily exacted heavy duties from tlie Indian traders, 
("^pfci.dly on tobacco (which had become by that lime^ an important 
article of trade), at the cost of the revenues of the State, but also 
became arrocant enoiiLdt to bec'in tlie abominable and cruel practice 
of sla\e tiadiii^r, for wbich tbi-y kidnapped many orjihan Hindu 
or ^lll^l]nl cbildicn, whom tb(‘y converted to ('bri^tianify. Their 
anda'il n<se so liiLdi that tlu'y captured two slave ^drls of Mumlaz 
Maliai's, 'riiis inu''! have been suflicient to incense tlie Mii^diul 
I'lmperor. 'Die conver-'ioii (if Indians to Cliristianity by some 
of tb(' Jesuit inissionanes a'ided to bis rosenlment apiin.st the 
Portni:ues<‘. AftiT Ids acei'ssion to the tlirone, Shah Jahari apjiointed 
Kasim ‘All Khan eoiernor of lieneai and c)iar^n*(l him with the 
duty of I'unidiiM^^ l)i(‘ I’ortiicm'st'. Mii^di was aceiirdiiiLdy besieged 
liv a liirLTc army, undiT tlie command of Kasim 'Ali Khan’s son, 
on th(‘ 21th ltiJ2, and was cajitured after three months. 

Maiiv of tlu‘ Porti]gue.s(‘, as W(‘ know from the court-chronicler, 
‘Alidul Hamid J/diori, were kiilisl and a large number of tliem 
were taken as prisoners to Agra, where tliey suffered lerriblv. 

J) Fdminr m ih( l)rccan and (iujardt, 1G3P ]t)32 

In the fourth and fifth y(‘ars of tlie reign of Shah Jahan an 
ajipallnu: famine of llie most sevt'rt* ly{>c desolated tlio Deccan 
and (.iiijaral Tlie li(*rrors of this terrible ealarnity have been 
thus descrdied by ‘Abdul Hamid T^filiori; “The inhabitants of 
tlies(' two countries were r(‘duce(l to the direst extri'mity. Life 
was olVenal for a loaf, but none would buy; rank was to be sold for 
a cake, but none cared for it . the ever-boiinteous hand was stretched 
out to beg for food, and the feet which had always trodden the 
way of contentment walked about only in search of sii.stonanee. 
For a long lime dog's tiesh was sold for goat's flesh, and the |K)undcd 
bones of tlie dead were mixed with flour and sold. When this was 
diHeovored, the sellers were brought to justiee. Destitution at 
length readied such a ]iitch that men began to devour each other, 
and the flesh of a son was jind’erred to his love. The numbers of 
the dying caused obstruetion.s in the roads, and every man whose 
dire sufl'erings did not terminate in death and who retained the 
power to move wandered off to the towns and villages of other 
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countries.” An KhlOisIi merchant-traveller. I'eter Mumh, who 
went on business from Surat te A.L'ra and i’atrul an<l (‘ume iaick 
while tlic famine wa-^ ra^intr, ha-^ aUo left a detaihal acecuuit of 
its horrors. 

K. Tfii' st l-'rnfilitr I'cln't/ 

Shah Jahan was detcTtuined to reeuver the uiijiorfatjt proNince 
of Qaiulahar, without which the MiiLdml position on tfie north-west 
frontier remained eoniiiaratnelv weak l''y ^kiihil neirotiations 
he seduced 'All Mardan Khan, tlu' I’ri"!.!?! L’o\en!or ol t^iindahar, 
from liis lovaltv to the Sh.'di and pn-uaded luni to Mirnaider tlie 
fortress to the Mii^hul'- ‘All Maid.'m eiiten-d the Mul’IhiI imperial 
service and was rewarded uiili in^iicA and la'inair d'hc action 
of‘All Mardcin Klein deprived I’cV'-ia ot (.ynKlaliir lait tlu' MitLdiuls 
eoiild not retain it lone. Tlie I'cr-'ians under ilaai cncrLM'tic ruler, 
Shah ‘Abbas II, made preparation*^ in AiiL'H't, Kd-s, with a view 
to attacking Qandaliai durine w inter, u hen 1 1je -now iall \m add make 
it difiieiilt for the .Muehuls to hnne nanloreeiueiits Iroiii India. 
Tlie eourtiers of Shah ,lahan unwi.M*t\ ad\i*'eil ium ta jiostpone tlie 
work of opjiosirie the Per.'-ians till tlie .s(m-.()ii w.is o\er ‘‘d’lu* 
natural consi'qiuuice ol neeleetiiie an eneiiiy tollowed ] li<' I*er*'ian 
Kiim triumphed over the <l<‘j»ih of uniter, hia la< k of proviMons, 
and other dillicullies, on wliich the courtiers of Slifdi .[.ihin liad 
built their liopes,” and bi'.^ieeed (^andahir on the !*)th Decaunber. 
KdS. The I^Inehul garrison iiitimatel_\ caj^ilulated on tiie llth 
hVbruary, .a d. IbTh owing largely to the weakne^-. et Daulat Khan, 
the incapable Mnghul govi'rnor of Qaridahir. Ihirlv in May, I’rima* 
Aurangzeb, with the chief mini.-ter, S.ddiillali Khan, was tieputed 
to make an attempt to recover (^and.ihir, and he attacked it on 
the HHh of that montli. Jiut thi> attempt faile<i before the Hti[)enor 
military preparations and skill of the Tersiatis Siiah dahan, how- 
ever, would not abandon his desiL'ii of re<‘apturi!ig (^aialahar 
After three years’ preparations the fuiifK-ror sent there a [wjwcrful 
expeditionary armv with a .‘•lege-traiii, again under Aiirang/.(;b 
and Sa'dullah Kh'an, while he lumself remained encamjM-d at 
Kabul to make arrangements for supplies of jirovi.sions and 
munitions of war. The imrienal eornmander.s invested Qandahur 
on the 2nd May, lfi52. They had received drift instructions from 
their master not to deliver an a.ssault on the fortress without 
making a breach, but they failed to eflef-l it with their inenieient 
gunnery in the face of the superior artillery of the Persians. Thus 
the Mughul troops had no succe.ss Ihi.s lime also, ami Sliiih Jahan 
had to order the abandonment of the siege A third attempt made 
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by tbfi Ern|K*ror’s cJdosf and favourite? son, Dara Shukoh (now 
exalted wjib the title of "Shdh Bvland Iqhdl" or “King of Lofty 
Forttine”), in the tollowing year, i»rove{l as unlucky as that of 
hi*^ brother. Oandalifir was lf»st to the Mughuls for good, though 
the earn[)aigns undertaken to recover it during the reign of Shah 
-lahan e(mt no less than tuelve erores of ruj'>ee.s. that i.s, more than 
lialf of till' annual ineonie of the State, he.'^ides valuable lives. 
Kiirtlier, the repeate»l failures of the Miighul troops before Qandaluir 
eonsideraiiiy afleiMcd the prestige of the Empire. 

F. The Centra! Aaiaii Policy 

The ('entral Asian aiheiitures of tlie Aliighuls also ended in 
disasters. ShTih .laliaii, like his father and grandfather, dreamt 
of reconquering flie old territories of his ancestors in Central Asia. 
“Ever since tlie i»eginninL' of his reiLUi,” write.s ‘Abdul Hamid 
Ealiori, “the EmjKTor's heart had been set. tqion the eonijuest of 
Ibilkli and Badakhshan, whieh uere liereditary territories of his 
hoii.se, and the kv'Vs to tlie aeijuisition oi Samarqand, the lioine 
and eajiital of his great ancestor 'J'iniur." Hut the difiieulties of 
mobilising a large army tfirough the h»i1y ranges of the Hinduku.sh 
were great, and the utility of the enterjmse for the .Mughul Knijiire 
in India was very doubtiul. SliTili .lahan. however, did ikU consider 
this. “The pros{«Tity of his reign and the llattery of Ins courtiers 
had turned his liead and he was dreaming the vainest of vain 
ilroaniH," In ]t>4(i, eireiimstanees being tavourable owing to the 
outbreak of a civil war in the ruling house of the t)\us region, 
l^inee Murad and 'All .Mardan occupied Ihdkh ami Badakh.shan. 
whieli lay hemmed in between the Hindiikush and tiie Dxus. But 
to consolidate these eompiests became imjiossible. 8ick of the 
uncongenial climate of Balkli and otlier difbculties, IVinee Muriid 
enme back to India against the de.sire of his father, for wliieh he 
was disgraced. The irazlr, Sa'dnilah Khan, was soon sent to l^alkh 
to Ret tilings right. In the next year the Kmjieror, determined 
not to give up his I'onquests, dlsjiatelied Aiirang/.eb to Balkli with 
a largo army. lUit tlio L’/,beg.s now organised a national re.sistance 
agaiiafc the .Mughuls in the face of which Atirangzeb, in spite nf 
his Binccre and earncvst efforts, could achieve nothing and had 
to retreat to India after sufiering terrible hnrdsliipa. The Central 
Asian eamjinigns cost the Mughul Emjiire iininensc loss of men 
and money. A.s Sir J. N. Sarkar remarks: ‘'Thus ended Shah 
Jahiln’s fatuous war in Halkli--a war in which the Indian treasury 
spent four kron's of nijioe.s in two years and realiseil from the 
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conquered country a revenue of laklis onlv. Not an incli of 
territory was annexed, no d>naMs rlMiiL'-'d. aml'nn (•nrni> replnct-d 
h\ an all\ on tlie ihrone ot liaikh 'riu- L'r.nn stored in the Ikdkli 
fort, \sorth five laklis, and llie pros ij>ioii>> m oilier fori-' as ^^e||, 
were all nbandoned to tlie HuKlianrinv hesi,!,.. \U, oO.tHKi m ca^ii 
presented to Nazar Muhanniiad L'iaMd''ons and Ks 1^2,oim to 
envoy.s. Rive Iiundred soldieis lol] ni hiittle and ten tmics tliiit 
number (includini; catnpdoiloufaN) wore >lain \,\ cold and snou on 
the mountains. Such is the tcri'ihie pni e that al;ti.Tes^l\(> ini[lerialisni 
makes India }iay ior war.-* a(Tos> tlic nortli-\\(‘•■lern frotitu'r ” 


a. Shah Jahdn and th> Ihrcan Stai>s 

Shah dahan n*sijin(‘d the 1 r.idit a .n.d pole \ .,| cxp.m'-mi, in tlie 
south, the whole of wlin-h lia<l not iiem. a'- uc ha\c aln-.ulv noted, 
thoroughly siilnliied hy Vkhar Akhar < nuld nni\ conquer Klifintie^h 
and annex a portion ol Itcrar .lahrni^ii S attmipi to <a)iKpier 
Ahmadnagar was < hccked h\ iis .ihic niit;i>ter, Malik 

‘Aiiibar. Jbjajmr and (loikiinda (ontiniied 1 .-cii|m\ mdependcricc 
Much was still left to lie accriiiijih'-tied hetore MiiL'hul inijicnalisin 
could tnunij)h conijikMely over the renin>.ii!.i 

Tlie Nizam Slu'dii kmedotii oi .\hinadn,iLMr. beciiuse of its 
)>roximity to the Mughul frontier in the south, was the tirst to fed 
the weight of .Mughul arms After the death of Mahk 'Amliar, 
the saviour of Alimadnagar from .MuLdnil ana(k durniL' the reign 
of Jahangir, in the kuiL'^dom was m a inonhuiid eonditii.n. In¬ 

ternal dissimsioii.s bet ween the .Sullan and In^ minister. Fateli Khan, 
the unworthy son of tlie nohle Ah\ssiniarj .Malik ‘Ambar, lirought 
the kingdom within tlie <'lute}iesol the Miiuhiils m the course of a 
few years. In Itkfti tfie .MiiLdiuls lailerl to tapturc I’arenda, a 
strong fortress belonging to AtimadiiaL'ar iJut Fateh Kfian, di.H- 
.satisfied with Sultan Ni/ani-iil-rriulk. entered into negotlalions 
with the .Mughul Finiteror and at tlie sugL’estion of flu* latter 
secretly made away with liis ma'-fer. 'I’o per[>etuat<- his own 
influence he placed on the tlirone Nizain-ul-mnlk’s son, ilusain 
Shah, a boy only ten years old, lie was not at a!) sincere in hi.s 
friendship with the Mugduils. When the Mughiils besieged the 
fortress of Dauhitribad in Iblil, he at flr-t wruit against the 
imi>erialists but was soon won over by them uiili a brilK* of t<'n 
and a half lacs of rupees, and surrendered the fortress. Thus the 
.same ignoble moans which liad given Asirgarh to the Mugdiuls 
were used by them al.so to secure Daulatabad. Alimadnagar 
was annexed to the Mughul Krnpire in a.d. HiJJ. and the 
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nominal king, Husain Shih, was consigned to life-long imprison¬ 
ment in the fort of Gwalior. The djmasty of the Nizam Shahis 
thus came to an end, though an unsuccessful attempt to revive 
it was made in 1035 by Shahji, father of the celebrated Shivaji. 
As a rew’ard for hi.s hclj) to the Mughuls, Fateh Khan was enrolled 
in the imperial service at a liberal salary. 

The independence of the Shiah States of Golkunda and Bijapur 
was highly offensive to the imperialistic and religious zeal of Shah 
Jahan. The encroachments of the imperial troops on their terri¬ 
tories had already begun in 1029 and 1031 respectively. In 
the year 1035, when the rulers of tliose two States secretly helped 
Shahji, who made an attempt to set up a Nizam Shahi boy as 
the nominal Sultan of the now defunct kingdom of Admadnagar, 
t he Mugliul Kmptror called upon them to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
to send tribute regularly, and to abstain from helping Shahji. He 
marched in j)orson to the Deccan to enforce his demands and on 
reaching Daulatabad on 21st February, 1030, made vigorous 
preparations to attack tlie Deccan States. Overawed by these, 
‘Alxlullah Shah, Sultan of Golkunda, acknow’ledged the suzerainty 
of Shah Jahan by complying with all the demands of the latter, 
such as paying an annual tribute to the Emperor, and to striking 
coins, and having the Khuiba read, in his name. 

But the ‘Adil Sht'di of Bijapur refused to submit to the imperial 
behest and made a bold stand to defend his rights. Three Mughul 
armies then attacked his kingdom from three sides—one, under 
Khan-i-Da\iran, from Bidar in the north-east, another, under Khan 
Jahan, through Sholapur in the west., and the third, under Khan- 
i-Zaman, by way of Indapur in the north-w’est. Though by 
resorting to the time-honoured expedients of cutting off the 
supplies of the enemy and poisoning the wells, the Bijapur soldiers 
bravely defended the capital city, the rest of their kingdom was 
devastated by the Mughuls. Thus the Sultan was compelled to 
sue for peace, which was concluded in May, 1636. He acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Mughul Emperor, and was required not to 
molest the kingdom of Golkunda, w'hich was now a dependency 
of the Emperor. Besides being allowed to hold his ancestral 
kingdom, the Sultan got portions of the territory of the 
Ahmodnagar kingdom, the rest of which was absorbed into the 
Mughul Empire. Both the parties agreed not to suborn their 
respective officers, and the Sult&n w’os not to assist, or give 
shelter to, Shahji. “Thus after forty years of strife (1695- 
1636)," writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “the affairs of the Deccan 
were at last settled. The position of the Emperor was 
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a^rted beyond challenge, his boundaries eleariy defined, and 
his suzerainty over the southern kingdoms forniallv established.’' 
The Emperor left the Deccan on tiie llth .Itdy, 1636, and sent 
his third son, Aurangzeb, tlien a yoiitli of eighteen, tis vicerov 
of the Mughul Deccan. It was then a fairly extensive torrittiry, 
comprising four provinces, Khandesh, Jierar, Telingana. and 
Daulatabad, and estimated to yield an income of five tToroa of 
rupees a year. It contained sixty-four hill forts, some of which 
were still in the possession of Shaliji and otiier hostile chiefs. 

The 5 'oung viceroy engage<l lumselt assiduouslv iti sup[)re8.Hing 
the enemies of the Empire. He cajitunHl the district of Raglana, 
l\dng between Khandesh and the Surat coast, and corn|K^!lcd 
Sliahji to submit to him and surrender certain forts. In 1637 he 
went to Agra to marry Dilra.s Bunn Begam, daughkT tif Shall 
Nawaz Khan of the Persian royal family, then employed as a 
Mughul officer. But Aiirangzcb was much emhurrassed in his 
Deccan administration for lack of finance and also hy the inllnenee 
of a hostile party under his brotlier, Dara Shukoh. In 1644 he 
proceeded to Agra to see his favourite sister, daliaiiara, who had 
been severely burnt in the month of Man-h and ^^as cured at last 
in November by an ointment ^irejiared by a slave named ArBA 
But three weeks after Ids arrival at Atrra, Aurungzeh was forced by 
adverse circumstances to resign Ids post. The older historians 
have suggested some vague rea.soris for this sudden fall of Aurangzeb, 
which do not offer a true explanation of the situation. ‘Abdul 
Hamid Labor! WTite.s that “misled by the wicked counsels of his 
foolish companions, he wanted to take to the retired life, of un 
ascetic and had also done some acts which tlie Ernjicror disapproved 
of”. In the opinion ofKhafiKhan, Aurangzeb, in order to “antici¬ 
pate his father’s punishment of his bad deeds, himself took off his 
sword and lived for some days as a hermit” which caused his 
retirement from the Deccan viceroyalty. The real reason, as 
found in Aurangzeb’s letters, wa.s that owing to Dara Shukoh’s f>cr- 
sistent hostility towards him and the partiality of Shah Jahan 
for his brother, Aurangzeb found it difficult to carry on the Deccan 
administration and maintain his scdf-respect proficrly and so 
resigned in disgust. 

After his resignation of the viceroyaity of the Deccan, Aurangzeb 
was appointed governor of Gujarat in February, 1645, and was 
subsequently sent on expeditions to Balkh, Badakhshan and 

* It has been shown by Sir William Foster {Indian Antiquary, 1911) and 
Dr. Smith {Oxford History, p. 401), that the story of an English surgeon 
named Qabriel Boughton curing Jah&nara is not true. 
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Aurantrzch j)rof (;ro(J an onJiT from Shah Jalian bidding the SiiJtan 
of Golknnda release' Mir Jiimla’.'^ family, but without allowing 
the Sultan a reasonable lime to rej>iy to the Kmporor’« letter, he 
<Ieclared war airainst luiii. AetiuLr under Aiirangzcb's instructions, 
his srin, I’rinee Miiliammad Sultan, attacked Hyderabad in January, 
Ifiot), and ifie Mu^linl soldiery jilundered the country. Aurangzeb 
hitnsell n'aehed there on the htli February and besieged Golkunda 
the next day His amljitnm ^^as nothing short of the complete 
annexation of the kingdom. Jhit the intervention of Shah Jahan, 
under the in!lueiic(‘ ot Dura Shukoh and .lahanara, jirevented it. 
In o[i(“<iirtioe to tie- (wders of fns fatluT, Aurangzeb was comj)eI]ed 
to rais<; tlie siege of (h.'Ikunda on the ‘lOtli Marcli, IhoO, and the 
kiiiLahmi thii'^ a fmilier lease of life on jiaying to the Mughul 
Km[)er<ir an indemnity of hm laes of ru]K!es and ceding to him the 
district of liangir (modern Manikdrug and (Hiinoor). Prince 
Miiiiamrnad Sultan, \iiraiigz(‘b's son, \\as married by proxy to 
tlie Siiltau’s daughter, and, by a secret arrangement, Aurangzeb 
extorted a promise irom the Sultan to make liis new son-in-law 
Ids lieir. Mir Jumla was .soon afterwards appointed jirime minister 
of the Ktnpirc. 

Next came th(‘ turn of the kingdom of Pijapur, whicli had falhm 
into disorder after the death oi its capable ruler, Muliammad 
‘.Adil Shfili, on tlie -Jlli Nhnemlier, UmO. This presented an oppor¬ 
tunity to Aurangzeb for the fultilment c>f his design. He obtained 
Shrdi rlahairs p<‘nni.ssion to invade the kingdom on the ground 
that the new niliT of Bijupur, a youth of eighteen years, \wis not 
the son of the deceased Siilirm but his origin x\us obscure. This 
was notliing but a tlimsy {irctcxt ami it is clear that the war against 
BijajHir “was wholly imriglileous. Bijajiur wa.s not a vassal State, 
but an independent ally of the Mughul Ernjx^ror, and the latter 
luul no lawful right to eontirm or question the sueeession at Bijapur. 
The true reason for the Mughul interferenee was the helplessness 
of its boy-king and tlie discord among hi.s oflicers, which presented 
n fine “opjiortunity for annexation’, as Aurangzeb expressed it” 
With tlie assistance of Mir Jumln, Aurangzeb invaded the kingdom 
early in January, lOoT, and, after a prolonged siege, reduced the 
fortress of Bidar towards the end of -March and of Kalyani on 
the 1st August. Further conquest of the Deccan was prevented 
by the sudden intervention of Shah Jahan under the inHuence of 
Diira Shukoli niul other opponents of Aurangzeb. The Kraperor 
granted j)oaee to the Sultan of Bijapur (1057), as conditions of 
w’hich the latter hud to pay a heavy indcmiuty, like the Sultan 
of Golkunda, and surrender Bidar, Kalyani and Parenda. The 
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illness of bhali Jaliaii, and llic (Tin>!t (jin‘rit Si r.unhic i<'r the ihroiir 
among his sons, postponed ihe euniplote luHilinent of Auran^/eh’.s 
designs in the Deccan, whirh liiu'- LMinrd a rf-pin- litr ilmiit ihirts 

years. 

II. M'cr (if Sun < 

Shall JahaiiV last days \vcre naide lii-hl\ Ir.i-e' h\ the <iiitlnviik 
of a terrible war of siieeesMon aiiKm- iii> h hntkt' out as 

soon as he fell ill in Septembrr, and suhjr, ird tlio oid i-anperor 
10 extreme humiliation and iiL'ony till his vwi li'oin this \\orid. 
Siifdi Jahan lunl four sma., all <>f ni.miro .ijc at tintr Dar.'i 

Shukoli aged 43. Shuja a<o-d 41, .\uraiiL-/el. ajcii d'.i, and Murad 
aLTcd 33—and two dau<:liters. .lahanara, \\Im> sidrd with I>ara 
Shukoh, and Hausltnar-a. who joined tlm ['aitv <>] \urano/'d. All 
the brothers had by that time gaintai (ain-^idfrahie «\peii('nee in 
civil and military atlairs as La>verni>rs ><[' pr<>\ nm.'v ,ind e.unmanders 
of armies, but tlnna* wtc dtlha'ciui's aimuiL' ihcm in pefstuial 
(juaiities and (!aj)aeilii's 'Fhe ellest n| them. Data Shukoh, was 
in the contidence of ids fathei. who de-ireil hnii I" l>e his .sm (es,sor. 
A man of eclecti(‘ vii'ws, liberal di'[«isit ion. ami oi liiihn l\’ inst mets, 
Dara Shukoii ndxeil with the h'ih'wef's oi f*()uT huths and studied 
the doctrines of llie V'cdanta, the 'b.dmud. the New 'J'estament 
and the works of SriH writers He eauscfl a I’ersiaii \ersion o( 
the Atharva \’eda and tin- I’jianishad.s to he made witli the 
assi.stance of some Hirdiinana scholars' and aimed at tindim: 
a rnodiis vivcudi amoiur the apparently ho-tilc <ieeds. Fo'- this 
ho naturally incurred the displeasure of the nrlho<lo\ members 
among his co-religionisls, who went against Ijim but- he was 
not a heretic. Ife never ‘dlisearded the essential dogmas of Islam, 
he only displayed the eeleetieisiu of t!i“ Sfiii', a recoenised selioo! 
of Islamic believers. If he showed contempt lor tla- external f ites of 
religion, he onlv .shared the .standpoint oi mati_\ noble thinkers 
of all Churches, Rueh a.s .iolin .Milton Hm latest iuograjiher has 
aptly remarked: “It U hardly an exagL'cration t<i say that any one 
who intenda to take up the soluti^ ol the iirobhuu of relijjiou.s 
peace in India must hpLun tin* work where Daru had left it, and 
proceed on the path chalked out hy that prince.” Ibit the excessive 
fondiioss of his father for him, and his constant jiresenee at the 
court, prevented the growth in him of tlie qualities of an a.stiite 
politician or the abilities of a brave general ami also bred in him a 

^ For a list of Dilra Shukoli's workn v-dc , Wi) II. pp. 21-tlSi 

Part I, 1870, pp. 273-0; Sarkar’s Aurnngzih, \'oi. I, p I'Tl foot* 
note; Qanungo, Dara Shukoh, Vol I, Chapter VI. 
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sense of j>ride, which made him contemptuous of advice. Hi> 
an^^cr wap, however, “seldom more than momentary”. The second 
brother, Sliuja, then governor of liengal, po.ssessed intelligence 
and was a brave soldier, Hut his excessive love of ease and pleasure 
made him “weak, indolent, and negligent, incaj)able of sustained 
eflort, vigiliint caution, and yjrofound combination”. The youngest, 
Murad, then governor of Cnjarat, was no doubt frank, liberal and 
brave, but was addicted to hard drinking and could not there- 
tore d(*\eIop the qualities needed for leadership. Aurangzeb, the 
third })n»ther, wa.s the ahie.st of all. He possessed uncommon 
iiulustry and profound diploinati(; and military skill, and an 
uiujuesiKiMuble capacity for administration. Furlher, a.s a zealous 
Sunni Mussabnan, he naturally obtained the support of tlie orthodox 
Sunnis. As we sliall see, the difierences in the character of the rival 
princes did much to intliience the course of the struggle. Dara 
Shukoh, a liberal man but an ill-qualitied general and statesman, 
was a poor niateh for the clever and intelligent Aurangzeb; Sbuja 
and Murad liad also to .siifl'er for their ineomjxitence before the 
sii[)eri(>r general,s!ii[» and tact of Aurangzeb. 

Dura Shuk(jh alone of the four brotliers wa.s pre.sent at Agra 
when Shrill .lalmn fell ill in September, 1057. Tlie illness was indcicd 
serious and it was .susjiectod by the three absentee brothers that 
their father had really exf^ired ami the news had been suppressed 
by Dara Shukoh. So yirecarious is the jtosition of an autocracy 
that even the illness of the Emperor gave rise to confu.sion and 
disorder in the kingtlom, which became more intense as soon as the 
IraXricklal contest ctmimencod. Shuja y»roclairned himself Kmyieror 
at I{.ajmahal, liie then capital of Bengal, and marched towards tlie 
moLropolis of the Empire. But on arriving near Benares he was 
defeated by an army sent against him under Dfira Shukoh’s son, 
Sulaiman Shukoh, and was forced to retire to Bengal. Murud also 
crowned himself at Aliimvdabad (5th December, 1057). He joined 
Aurangzeb at Malwa ami formed an alliance with him. They entered 
into an agreement to partition the Empire, which was solemnised 
in the name of God and the Prophet. The terms of the agreement 
were; (i) “one-third of the booty would belong to Murad Bakhsh 
and two-thirds to Aurangzeb, (ii) after the conquest of the Empire, 
the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Sind would belong to 
Mur^, who would set up the standard of kingship there, issue 
coins and proclaim his own name as king”. The combined troops 
of Aurangzeb and Murad marched towards the north and reached 
Dharm&t, fourteen miles south-south-west of Ujjain. The Emperor 
sent R&j& Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and Q&sim Kh&n to check 
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heir advance. The hostile annii's met at Dharinat on the loth 
April, KioS, where the impenalisls were si,^mail\ deleated. owiiii: 
nartly *‘t0 the evils c)f divided connsel-s" fuid jeali'ii»i\’ h{“t\^een 
ihe Hindu and Muslim soldiers and partly tn the inlenor military 
tactiea of Jaswant Sineh a.s compared wiili those of Auran^veh, 
who had “aged in war". Tlie Kathors fnu-i,t wufi desperate valour 
and suffered heavy losses, while Qasim Klian dul iilnin!.t nolhiiiL' 
to serve the cause of his master. When daswant Simih tl<*d to 
.loflhpur his jiroud wife shut the {jates of tlx* ea'^tle airainst Imn 
for retreating from the lieM ot battle. The lialile of Hharrnat 
numonsely added to AuraiiLV.eh s re>our(e> and pre-ii-i' As Sir 
d. N. Sarkar remark.s • '•The her(» of iIk' Dei-can wars and the 
victor of Dharmat faced the world not only wiihoiit lo>.s but uiih 
his military reputation nuKlered ahsolutrly u!iii\a[h'd in Indi.i 

The vietorioiis ])rine(‘s ero'>cd the ('haiiil'.d o\er a nei.'[(’c(ed 
ford and rcaidied the ]t].dn ol Saniugarii. riidit miles to the east 
of Agra Fori. Dara Slnikoh iiad also ad\ame<l ihro- inwards the 
end of May to meet his o}){)one!its with an army .il snidiers 

"formidable in apjK'araiice onlW' but "r'om|»osMl o| a niiscel- 
l.inemus host of diverse classes and IfK'.alii u-s. iia^tily ent toL'i'llier 
and not pro{)erly eo-ordinated nor faiiglil to act in (oncert". A 
battle ensued on the 2tMh Mav. If was liotl\ eunte-ied and both 
}>artiDS fought bravidv, Murad ueltmg three wounds in the face 
True to the tradition of their race, tlie Ivajjnils under l>ara Shukoli 
fought gallantly under iheir hravi* youni: leafier, Kant Siiil'Ii, and 
{►orished to a man in making a despera1»“ attack u}>on the dnision 
of Prince Murad, rnlmkily for Dura Shukoli, Ins ele])hanl hcinii 
severely wounded by an arrow, he got down troni it and mounted 
a horse. “That action,” observf^s Smith, "scttlei] tlie fate <4 
the battle.” Finding the hou'ddh of their master s eh'phant crnjitji, 
the surviving troops thought that fie had fallen and flis})erse<J Ironi 
the field in utter confusion. Fillecl with despair, Ufirii Shtikfdi lied 
towards Agra, leaving his camp and guns to be eajitnred by lii^ 
enemies, and reached there “in an unsjK'akaf'ly wretched condi¬ 
tion”. The defeat of Dara Shukoli was in fact due to some tactical 
errors on the part of his generals and to the weaker condition of 
his artillery, and it was not caused wholly, as some accounts would 
lead U8 to believe, by the artful wlvice of Kbalilulhih, who 
wa.s in charge of the right wing of his army. 

The battle of Samugarh practically decided iho issue in the 
succession war among the sons of Shah Jahan. The dlHComfiture 
of Dara, with the loss of many of his soldiers, made it easier for 
Aurangzeb to realise his ambition. It may very well be said that 
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the capture of the throne of Hindustan by Aurangzeb was almost 
a logical sequel to his victory at Samugarh. Soon after this victort 
he marched to Agra and seized the fort there on the 8th June 
following, defying all efforts of Shiib Jahan for an amicable 
Bettloment and hafliing the attempts of the imperial defenders 
of the fort to prevent its cajtture. 

Deprived of his throne, Shah Jahan had to suffer most callous 
treatment. When Aurangzeb, as a sort of offensive measure against 
the didenders of the Agra fort, stopped the supply of ivater from 
tlie Junina, tlie unliappy Knijteror had to quench hi.s thirst in the 
dry Kumnier of June with braektsh water from the wells within the 
fort. He wrote to Aurangzeb in a pathetic tone:— 

‘'Fnii.scd be the Hindus in all cases, 

A.s t.liey ever offer water to their dead. 

And tliou, my son, art a marvellous Mus.salman, 

As thou eau.se.st me in life to lament for (lack of) water." 

I’l.'iced under .slri<'t confinement a.s an ordinary prisoner Shah 
Jahan wa.s denied eten tile common conveniences. Aurangzeb 
turned a deaf eiir to till requests of the Emperor and Jahanara 
for reconciliation; and tlie unhappy Emperor “at last bowed to 
the inevitable, and, like a child that cries itself to sleep, cea.sed 
to complain . He found solace in religion, and, in a spirit of 
rcsigtiation, pa.ssed his last day.s in prayer and meditation in the 
corajiany of his piou.s daughter, Jahanara, till at last death, at the 
age of seventy-four, on the 22nd January, KitiG, relieved him of 
all his miseries. 

From Agra Aurangzeb started towards Delhi on the 13th June, 
1G5S. Rut on the wav he halted at Rupnagar near Mathura to 
crush the opposition of his brother, Murad, who had by that time 
lieen able to see through the design of his brother and had grown 
jealous of him. Instead of meeting Murad in the open field, 
Aurangzeb inveigled him into a trap. The unfortunate Prince was 
imprisoned first in the fort of Salimgarh, whence he was removed 
to the fortress of Gwalior in January, 1659, and was executed on 
the 4th December, 1661, on the charge of murdering Diwan ‘All 
Naqi. Already after Murad’s arrest, Aurangzeb had gone to Delhi, 
whore, on the 21at July, 1058, he crowned himself as Emperor. 

Aurangzeb next proceeded to deal with his other rivals. The 
defeat of Dora Shukoh at Dbarmat and Samugarh emboldened 
Shuja to make a fresh bid for power. But his hopes were shattered 
when Aurangzeb signally defeated him at Khajwah, near Allah¬ 
abad, on the 6th January, 1659. He was chased by Mir Jumia 
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through West Bengal to Dacca and thent'e to Arakan in May. 
1060. Nothing u-as again heard of Shiija. He was probahlv 
slaughtered with his family by the Arakanese. Aurangzeb’s eldest 
son, Prince Muhammad, having quarrelled with Mir ,himla. joined 
vShuja for a time, But ho was jiuinshed for tins with impns(ui- 
incnt for life and met his death about 1676. 

' When fortune went against Dara Shukoli. Ins son, Sulaiman 
Shukoh, was also deserted l>y his gruierals and soldiers, who thought 
that there was no gain iri lollowmg tlie "losing side any longer". 
After fleeing from plaee to place, Sulaiman Shukoh, witli his 
wife, a few other ladies, his fosterdirother, Muhammad Shah, aiul 
only seventeen followers, found r(*fiig<* with a Hindu Kaja of tlie 
(iarhwal Hills, who "was all kindness and attention to liis prim-ely 
guest in distress But pressed by Aurang/a-b, lii> host V son l)et rayed 
him into the hands of his enemies on tlx- g*7tli DeeemlKT, KWiO, 
The cajitive jirince, then in tlie jirime of liis uaith and singidaris 
handsome, was brought in chains lieforc Auraiig/eli ami told liun 
that he would prefer immediate death to slow pcu'.oning by means 
of poustd drink or "infusion ot oj)iuni-poj)py heads". Aurang/.eh 
promised "that this drink should not bt^ administered, and that 
his mind might be perfectly easy". Hut the proniisu was not kept, 
and the dreadful drink was admini'-tered every morning to the 
unlucky prince until in May, 16613, "he was sent to the next world 
through tbo exertions of his kee])ers". Dura .'shiikoli's \ounger 
son, Sipihr Shukoh, and Murad's son, T/.id Jtakhsh, not being con¬ 
sidered serious rivals, were granted their lives and w(T(‘ subseipHuitl} 
married to the third and the fifth of Aurangzeh’H daughters res- 
[>ectively. 

The story of Dara Shukoh’s end is no less sad and pathetic 
than that of his brother, Murad, or of his son, ►Sulaiman Shukoh. 
After the capture of Agra by Auraiigzeb and tlie captivity ol 
Shah Jahan, Dara Shukoh fled from Delhi to Laliore, wdiero he 
busied himself in preparations to encounter tlic pursuing troops 
of Aurangzeb. He adopted .some meu,sure9 to guard the ferries 
over the Sutlej and hoped that as the rains set in, it would 
take some time for Aurangzeb to reach l.*ahore. "But in hoping 
thus,” writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, "he had counted without Aurangzeb'.s 
energy and strength of will, before which every obstacle—human 
or physical—gave way.” About a month after Dara’a arrival at 
Lahore, his "dreaded rival” crossed the Sutlej wdth his array and 
drove Dara with his family to Multan. The fugitive prince, still 
chased from place to place by the chief officers of Aurangzeb, 
who himself ha^l return^ to the east in September, 1657, to remove 
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the dangers created by Shuja and Sulaiman Shukoh, at last suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Gujarit. Here he was unexpectedly fortunate 
in being welcomed (January, 1659) and helped financially by its 
newly appointed governor, Shah Nawaz Khan, who cherished resent¬ 
ment against Aurangzeb. Being thus able to recuperate his strength 
to some extent, Dara was thinking of returning to the Deccan, 
where he exyweted supywrt from the Shiah rulers of Bij§.pur and 
Golkunda. This would have been the right policy for him. But 
Jaswant Singh, who had bc5en already won over by Aurangzeb, 
lured him by promises of help to march towards Ajmer. The 
Rajput chief, whose conduct during this war of succession was 
questionable, proved false to his promises and Dara could not 
get the much-hoped-for Rajput help. He was forced to fight with 
Aurangzeb, who had arrived near Ajmer. Considering it inadvisable, 
in view' of Ida scanty resources, to meet the overwhelming strength 
of his enemy’s army in a jdtehed battle in the open field, Dara 
entrenched himself in a strong and admirably selected position at 
the piiHs of Deorai, four miles south of Ajmer, and fou^t for three 
days, 12th-l‘ttli April, 1659. But he was ultimately defeated 
and found SJifety in hurried flight. Hunted from place to place 
(Rajputana, Cutcli and Sind) by the troops of Aurangzeb under 
Jai Singh and Bahadur Khan, Dara found no asylum in India. 
He hurried towards the north-west frontier in June, 1659, and 
sought shelter with Jiwan Khun, the Afghan chief of Dadar (a 
place nine miles cast of the Bolan Pass), whom he had saved, 
a few’ years back, from the sentence of death passed on him by 
Shah Jahan. But on the way to Dadar “the greatest of all mis¬ 
fortunes” befell him. His wife, Nadira Begam, who had been his 
devoted companion in his days of wanderings and had been suffering 
for some time from an attack of diarrhoea, now succumbed to 
prolonged hardships and want of medicine and rest. This threw' 
D&r& into utter bewilderment and intense grief.^ “Mountain after 
mountain of trouble,” remarks Kliafi Kiian, “thus pressed upon 
the heart of Dara, grief was added to grief, sorrow to sorrow, so 
that his mind no longer retained its equilibrium.” To add to his 
misfortune, the faithless Afghan chief betrayed him and made 
him over, with his two daughters and his second son, Sipihr Shukoh, 

* It should be noted tliat tho Mughul princes, in spite of their polygamous 
habite, showed an intense passion of conjugal love. As Dr. Smith points out, 
“A beautiful album in the India Office Library is a pathetic memorial of 
Dara Shukoh’s love". It bears the following inscription in his handwriting: 
"This album was presented to his nearost and doorest friend, tho Lady 
Kadirah Begam, by Prince Muhammad D&r& Shukoh, son of the Emperor 
Sh&h Jah&n, in tho year lO.M " (a.d. 1641-1642). 
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to Bahadur Khan, who brought the captives to Delhi on the 23rd 
August, 1659. On the 29th of the same month thev were paraded 
throughout the citj'. “To complete his humiliation/’ writes 
Sir J. Is. Sarkar, “Dfira was seated in an uncovered hoinidh 
on the back of a small female elephant covered with dirt. . 
Exposed to the full blaze of an August sun, h(‘ was taken 
through the scenes of hi.s former glory and .sjilendour. In tlie 
hittorne.ss of disgrace, he did not raise his liead. nor {'ast lus 
glance on any side, but sat like a crushed t\\ig.” Ilia tragic 
plight excited ]iity in the hearts of tlie citizens lieniier, an eye¬ 
witness of tho seeno, writes: “The croud assenihled uas immense, 
and everywhere 1 ob.served the jwojilc wcejumr. and lamenting the 
fate of Dara in tho most toiu'hing lantruagi*. . . , h'rom (*verv 
quarter 1 heard jucrcing and distros.smg shrieks . . . men, women 
and children wailing as if some miglity eularnity liad linpi>cned 
to themselves/’ But not a sirmle hand could be raisexl to reseue 
the unfortunate jirince, as he wa.s girt roun<l hy cavalry and archers. 
Then a popular riot, directed against the trailor Malik Jiwan 
Khan, broke out on the 3()th August. This riot hastenwi the end 
of Dara, whose life could no longer b<’ [irolongi-d Uy .\urangzeb. Hi.s 
case was placed before the Doctors of Muslim law, who condemned 
him on a charge of deviation from tlie Islamic- faith. On the 
night of the 30th August the executioners snatcheti Si{)ihr away 
from his father’s embrace and Ix-lu^aded Dara, By Anrangzeb’s 
order his corpse was paraded throughout tlie city to let tlie yKHjple 
know that their favourite was no more, and then buried in a vault 
under the dome of the tomb of Humayfin. Thus the reign of Shah 
Jahan, which had begun with high prosp<H'ts, came to q close 
in a scries of dark tragedies. 


1. A Cri^ica^ Esiirnale of Shah Jakdn's Character arid Reign 

Shah Jahan w'as not essentially an unrelenting or exceasivcly 
pleasure-seeking ruler, as European writers like Hoe. Terry, Bernier, 
and De Lact considered him to be, and, as a modern writer, Dr. 
Smith, also holds. There are, of course, certain instances of his 
severity. Stem as a conqueror and unsparing to his political 
rivals, Shah Jahan indoexi acquired liis throne by means that 
left unpleasant memories; but wdien we take into consideration 
the circumstances in which he had been placed through the 
ceaseless intrigues of XQr Jahan, “we lose”, as Dow writes, 
“half our rage in the pressure of circumstances that drove him 
to such a ghastly step’’. Further, “for these early crimes he 
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made ample amends by the strict justice and clemency of his 
government and his solicitude for the well-being of his subjects”. 
Thus he did much to alleviate the sufferings of the people during 
the severe famine of 1031-1632 and displayed considerable industry 
in the task of administration. Though not us great a warrior as 
some of liH asicestors, Shah Jahan was not devoid of 
military qmdities. Ho was a zealous champion of his faith. He 
revived the pilgrimoge tax and took steps not only to check the 
(•onversion of the Muslims to other faiths but also to add to their 
mirnber. Jlrought up by Jiuqav^’a Begam, he could read and speak 
in Turki, and trained in his early life by such eminent teachers as 
Mullfi Qrt.sim Bog Tabrezi, Hakim Dawfii, Shaikh ‘Abdul Khair and 
Shaikh Siifi, he could speak both Persian and Hindi. NotpitiJess by 
nature. Sluib .lalian was a loving father and a devoted husband. He 
lia<l an intense love idr .Murntaz Mahal, whom he had married in 1612. 
The couple enjoyed a hap[>y life for about nineteen years, and 
Muintaz was her liusband's unfailing friend and prudent adviser 
in the days of his adversity. She died in child-birth in 1631, and 
to immortalise lier name, Shah .Jalian built on her grave the famous 
'ITij Malial, whifli Ktan<ls unriv'alled as a memorial of conjugal 
attaehnumt. 

The reign of Shall Jahan is usually considered to have been 
the golden piriod of Mughiil rule in India, which then reached its 
climax. Tlure was no serious challenge to the Emperor's authority 
before the war of .siucession. No grave external menace threatened 
India itself. The period saw the development of the export trade 
between India and VVeskTii Asia and the beginning of the export 
trade ^vitii Europe, and the finances of tlie State w'ere flourishing. 
It w’ns also marked by pomp and splendour, v’hich were amply 
attested by brilliant productions in architecture, like the 
inagnilicont Taj, the VearJ Masqat of Agra, the Diwdn-i-'Am, the 
Diwnn-i-khds, the Jnvn' Masjid and the “celebrated Peacock 
Throne”. AH tiiese lead one to believe that peace and prosperity 
prevailed throughout tlie Empire. But a careful study of the 
aecount-s of the contemporary European travellers, and the records 
of the English factories in India, show “that there ^'ere shadows in 
the picture which were ignored by the court annalists”. Beneath 
the surface of outward splendour and apparent prosperity, there 
were some grievous anomalies in the economic system of the 
country. The factory records of the time bear out the state¬ 
ment of Bemior that the misrule of the provincial governors 
"often deprived the peasant and artisan of the necessaries of life". 
Further, the maiTilenanee of an elaborate bureaucracy and a large 
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army, and the expenHca ineuired for the splendid architectural 
monuments, imposed a heavy burden upon the agriculturists and 
the manufacturers, on whose prosperity depended the very existence 
of the Emjiire. Thus began a jirocess of national insolvency, which, 
being accelerated during the next reign, proved to be one of the 
potent eaiisea of the aubsetjuent disintr'gralion of the mighty 
'nmiiriil Em]iirc in India, which had been reared and develojied 
tiy liie g(unus of AKbar and his coadjutors. In short, India under 
Shah Julian rescnible.s France under Louis XIV in many resjiects. 
The military sy.slem ol tlic State was also growing weaker and the 
revenue adniuuslration was growing lax. 



CHAITKIN IV 


AUKANOZKB 'aI.AMoIk (I rifiS - I 7U7 ' 

1 . Two Halves of the Reigii 

AuraNOZKb’s romarkalilo rciL^n oftiftN ycar^ can h<‘ “natiiralU 
divided into two ecjiia! jiarts”, each liavini' Jl< own wcll-dcnned 
features distinpiiishiiii: it from the oilier l)urini: the first pari, 
that is from IdoS to UiSl. tho norlh remained the centn- of mten'st 
and of all important dcvidojaiuMiN, ci\il and nnhtarx, wliile the 
south “fipired as a far-olT and neidiLdlile fidor" l>iit in the 
second half of tlie reien tin* centre of political ^wavity shilted 
from Northern India to tho Di'ccan, where th<> Kni]M‘ror went in 
1081 with his family, his court and the hulk of Ins arm\. and the 
administration of the tiorth was consetpientiy ncLdeeted, pluntring 
tho whole of it into disonler and anarchy, i'he Krnywwor wa.s able 
to crush the Muslim Sultanates of Hijajair and (Jolkundu, hut 
in his struggle with the nascent nationalism of the Marathas, the 
issue remained undecided. The I>eecan e.\odus produced disastrous 
eonsoQuences for tho Empire, and the lom: reitrn of .Aurantrzeh in 
spite of his wonderful industry aial splendid devotion to duly, 
eulniinated in tragedy. 

2 . Accession and Two Coronations 

Wo have already relatetl the story of Auraii^''.eh‘.> aeijuisition 
of the throne. He was twice enthron(‘(i- -onee on tla* 21st .luiy 
1G58, immediately after hi.s occupation of .\gra, and again with 
groat ^clat in June, 1C59, after his decisive victories at Khajwah 
and Deorai. The Khutba was road in ids name and he assumed 
the title of 'Alamgir (Conqueror of the World) with the additions 
of Padshah {Emy)eror) and Ghnzl (Holy Warrior), like some 
other Muslim rulers, Aurangzch Ixtgan liis reign witli attemyits to 
alleviate the distre.ss of the pfmyile, cau.sed hv general administrative 
disorders during the war of suecession and the famine yiriecs of goo<ls. 
He remitted many vexatious ces.ses and taxes, hut, as in the eaw' 
of earlier rulers, his prohibition, cxccyit in one or two caaos, “had 
no effect”. 
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3 . Territorial Expansion: North-Eastern Push 

'I'he territorial expansion of the Mutrliul Empire, \\hioli was a 
proettHH eontininnt: throuijh two centuries, went on a])aec in tiio 
rei^ji of Aurani'>’.(‘h. If we e.xcliaie the losses of the jircceding reitrn 
in Qandahrir and C<-n(ral Asia, tiie eonquests of the Einjicrors had 
remained intact, and before the rise of the Maraiha kingdom in the 
south. Auraim/eh's ‘‘ainhitituis and enterjirisirm officers” sneeess- 
fiillv extended tlu'ir inasttT’s (hjininion. Palainau was corujiiercd in 
Kif)! f)V Dafii] Khan, the <:overnor of fhhar On the eastern frontier 
of t}i(“ Empire the officer'^ of Auranp.eh iound ample scope for their 
en('r>.hes. In Ititll Mir .lumla, tlie ^'ox'ernor of lieneal, sc‘t out \silh 
a. well e(]iiip]H‘d .army towards tlii,^ frontier to cheek tiie aeercsMoii's 
of tlie Ahonis. A [x-ophe of .Mongoloid oriejn, the had 

mieratc'd from their original home 111 r|)per Ihirnia and oecujiied a 
part of the l>rahniaputra. valley .as early a>- the thirteentli century 
A 1 ). (Iradiially e.\t<'ndirm their territories to the we>t duriuu tlie 
rdteenth and sixtiamth centunes, they established a dominion 
wliieh hy the end (<f the seveiileeiitli I'entiiry stretelxal up to the 
Uar Nadi M\er in the nortli-west and the Kalan^^ river in the 
south-west. Hero they were :.T.i(liially liindiiised and adopted 
the llinilu reliLOon aii<l eiistom>, At tlu' same time, the eastern 
limit of tli(‘ MuLdiuI faiipire had heeii exteiuied up to the Par 
Nadi river hy the eoiujue.-t of Ko(ii Hajo. eiiibraciiiL' the 
[ir(‘Hent. districts of I\amaruj)a and (iord[)ara. '.riiis made a eoiitlict 
b(‘lwe<‘n the Miiuliiils and tiie Ahoms ineviiabk' As a matter 
of fact, th(‘ Mutdiuls had alrfaidy had to li^lit liard with tiie 
Ahoms, win'll the latter raided tin' eastern frontier of the Emjiire 
ilurini; tln^ reien of Shall Jah.an. and a peace was coneluded early 
in Iblkk Jbit takine atlvantaee of tiio war of succession, the 
Ahoms oei'iijiied (Jauliali in IboS and seized 140 iiorses, 40 pii'ces 
of eaniion, 200 maleliloeks and much property. To punish tliese 
aggressors, Mir duriila started from Dai'ca early in November, 
1001 , with a ]H>worful army of 12 .IKKt cavalry und infantry, 

provided willi artilliTv, provisions for siege and a numfier of 
armed boats, which were indi.s]iensably necessary for carrying on 
war in tliosc jiarts. His early oyierntions were suc(?essful, lie 
conquered botii Cooeh Hihar and Assam, and sharing with the 
common soldiers all the hardships which tlie ‘*o])position of Nature 
and man ” could iinjiose during his “ triuiiipliant niarcli ”, he reached 
tiarhgaon. the capital of the Ahom kingdom, on the ITtli March. 1602. 
The Ahoms now offered little re.sistanee and left their capital and 
property to the mercy of tlie im}*eriali.st.s, who got enormous spoils 
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Hilt A'aturc ^<Km fur tlir AficiiiH W’ltii jhc I'lMiniK'iu’t*- 

inenl of tlir nuny mmvhi, ■hiiul.iA iiriii\ '■iinni--! tcrnldv from 
the uiiiu’allhy fliiiMti' ao'i l.o k I't j'l'Oi'iuris .uiil nn'dunu' iAii- 
boldoriod by Ibi'', ibo Almiii^, whu h,i<l ln'i'ii "c,trail a\\-i\ aiul 
not iTiHliOflsoon rc^innr-l ih-' urVanvitu atnl Ih-lmii \o b,l^a^^ 

tin* wlin-ic* mrrravii uwin;: to ihr ouibn'ak 

of poslilonof anil janunc in ilirar (Minjt I’.ui, unilaiinU''! ii\ tlir 
odils, tho Miiizliul ijinonior C'an inui'il lu ii;.rlit ami rasinm^il ihr 
ofTiMi-^ivt' alfiT lilt- rain- <tiji! fiirilnT r<‘M>tani'r 
wotllil bo ol no ;^^•a' 1. ihr Almni'' - oia lui!i'iI a 1 real \' ul juana' \\ ilh 
the iinfKTiali'sl V 'jirLavi a' a iiiilil,,rv cxjil'ii'', tt-mark'- 

>ir J \ Sarkar ' Mir .)innla> iii\a-vi*n ul Vss.mi ua>< a surcrs.-," 
i’li(‘ Alioin kin_a .layailliv.ij. protuiM'.l to jia\' an annua] tnlujto, 
and a lioa\'_\ war-indfiiinny. a jiari ut whhli \t,i> tu he driivcrcd 
iintmaliatoi) and tiir re-': ua- tu be iltMt-.-d oil diiniu/ ibo m-xt 
tufh'o inonlli'^ in tbna' (-(jual notaiinfiii^ 'riio Muiilniia wen* also 
to o(a'U|iy inon* than half the ]iro\ incc uf I larr.ilaj tn ii in dr]ihants 
kbit tins surrfs«, uu'' puri ita'-rd a< a LTra! (O't. It caused iiimu'lise 
fiardsliijis to 1 }i(' Mul'IiijN and the luv.v , if iii,in_\ ii\ * s. indiidini.' ! fiat 
of Mir duinla liiinsdl, uur i.f AutaiiL-vdis In-t rrnrrais, \\h<)die(l 
on t lie dot h Mat'd), I btd, "H In- \\ ,i \ bad>. 1" I ).h r,i It \v as also 
shortdi\'(‘d A few y-.ir- lal«r ilir Aiimis iruirupied Kaniarujifi 
The* Muriiul Lnixcrninen! i.iira-d on a lone dcvidiuts uarfarc, but 
willi tio ])rrinanctil adxanla-e 

Shaista Khan, sun of Asa 1 Klian and matrina 1 un> le<if Auran^/idi. 
was a]i])oinlo)l euviuaior of ilniL’af aftiu- ilir short and un>u^(-(‘^sll]l 
udrninistration of an mliiiL' \imtii\. ulndi ininindiatoly followed 
the dofith of Mil -lunda. lie held this |iO't lor about thirty \cars, 
xsith a bnaik of less tlian throe \ears. an<l dad at Atrra in Ibfi-l, 
\^h('n he ua.s more than ninety _\rars old He diastised the I'ortn 
iltirso ]iira(r,s, aniicxod the island of Sondip in the Kay (d Ueiiyal. 
uhid' liad b(‘(“n a stroriL'hoId of ]urates, arid eom]UrnMj ('hitta- 
frong (IGbb) from their all_\, tlu* Kino uf Arakan. Ibit the evil of 
piracy eould ikA Ik* \shf>]iy eradic.ited. It <-ontinii(*d t(j harass the 
people of eastern limi^al till late in the eiyhttK'nth century. 

4 . The North-West Frontier Policy 

Out of jtolilifal and eronotuic consideration.s. AurariL'/.eb had 
to follow a forward policy on the north-wtj.'it frontier, where the 
turbulent Muslim tribes liad all alon;: proveti a source of i:reai 
anxiety to the Mughul Emjiire. The scanty prtKiuee of the fields 
of that region force<l u]K^n the growing numlntrs of the hardy 
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Afghan f“Ian8 living there the hnbits of highway robbery and of 
blackmailing the rich cities of tlie north-western Funjab. In 
order to keep the north-weslern pasHes oi)en and the valleys at 
their foot safe, the government of Aurangzeb first tried to win 
over those hillmon by payments of money. But “even political 
pensions were not always effective in securing obedience”. Troubles 
began early in a.i> wlien the Yu.siifzals rose in arms under 
one of their leaders named Bhagu. A large number of them crossed 
the Indus above Attock and invade^l the Hazara district, M’hile 
otlxT bands began to ravage the western Peshawar and Attock 
districts. The Yusiifzai rising was, however, suppressed in the cour.se 
of a few months, 

But in H>72 the Afridis rose in revolt against the Mughuls under 
tfieir cliii'ftain Akmal Khan, wlio crowned himself king and 
summoned all tlio Puthans to organise them.selvcs in a sort of 
national war. In the month of May the insurgents inflicted a 
erusliing defeat on Muliammad Amin Khan at ‘Ali Masjid. 
Muhammad Amin, and some of his .senior officers, escaped, but 
the Mughul.s lost everything else. 'I’his victory increased the 
firestige and resource's of Akmal Klian and lured more recruits to 
his side so that “the wliole of the Pathaii land from Attock to 
Qandahar” ro.se in arms. The Khattak clan of the Pathans also 
joined the Afridis, and Khu.sh-hal Khan, the poet and hero of the 
former, “be(-aino tlie leading spirit of the national rising and 
inspired the tribesmen with his pen and sword alike”. In February, 
1{)74, the Afglians assailed an imperial force under Sbuja‘at Khan, 
who was killed, though the remnant of his army was rescued by 
a Rather contingent, sent by Jaswant Singh to support the 
Mughuls. 

This disaster convinced Aurangzeb that more serious efforts 
were neces.Hary to restore imjiorial prestige in the north-west. He 
wont in ^Mirson to Hasan Abdul, near Peshawar, early in Juh*, 
1674, and by a clover combination of diplomacy and arms achieved 
much success. Many Afghan clans were bought over with presents, 
j>en3ions, jiujlrs, and offices, while the more refractory ones w'ere 
subdued by arms. When the situation had considerably improved, 
the Emiwror left the Punjab for Delhi by December, 1675. The 
suewss of Aurangzeb was confirmed by the wise policy of Amin 
Khan, the CApable governor of Afghanistan from 1677 to 1698, 
who followed a tactful conciliatory policy under the vise advice 
of his wife, Sahibji, a daughter of ‘AU Mardan Kh^. Thus the 
Mughul Emperor was able to suppress the Afghan risings, and 
restore imperial prestige, in the north>west “by following the 
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policy of paying subsiilios, or hy sotting U]i one clan against 
another—(^r, to use his own metaph(.)r, breaking two l)ones by 
knocking them together”. The Rhattak hero, Khu>.h-lial, con¬ 
tinued to fight for several years more, till liis own son pnived to 
be iiis worst enemy and betni\ed him to the Muiiliuls. 

There is no doubt that the froniuT wars of the Miighuls were 
brought to a sueeessful eonelusion. But their indirect efi'ects were 
prejudieial to the interests of the Knipire, As ,Sir J. N. Sarkar 
observes: ‘'IluinouH as the Afglian war was to iinpenal finunc'(‘S, 
its political effect was oven more harmful. It made the employment 
of the Afghans in the ensuing Jlajput war impossibl(% though the 
-Afghans were just tiie class of soldiers who could liave won victorv 
in that rugged and barren country. Moreover, it relieved the 
pressure on Shivaji by draining the Deccan of the best Mughul 
troo})s for service on the north-west front i(T. 'i'lie Marat ha chief 
took advantage of this division of Ids <-neiny's strength to sweep 
in a da//Jing succession of trium'|)hs tlirough Golkuiida to the 
Karnatak and back again througli Mysore and Idjajmr to Rriigarh, 
during the fifteen months following December, IfiTo. Jt was 
the climax of his career; but the Afridls an<l the Kliattaks nuide 
Ins unbroken success possible.” 


5 . Relations with the Muslim World outside India 

Between IGfil and lf)()7 Aurangzeh received ”conijiliinentarv 
embassies” from some foreign Muslim jiow'ors, such as the Sharif 
of Mecca, the Kings of Persia, Balkh, l^ukliiira, Ka.shghar, Urganj 
(Khiva) and Shahr-i-nau, the Turki.sh governors of Basra, Dad- 
ramaiit, Yaman and Mocha, the ruler of Barharv, and the King 
of Abyssinia. From Constantinople only one enjhas.s\- came during 
Ids reign, in June, lutKh '‘lli.s y)oIi<v at tjjc hctnuning ua.s," 
remark.s Sir J. X. Sarkar, “to da/./.lc the eyes of foreign ytrinccs 
by the lavish i:ifts of pre-seiitvS to them and Uicir onvoys, and 
induce the outer Muslim world to forget his treatment of his 
father and brothers, or at least to show courte.sy to the succcssfiii 
man of action and master of India's untold wealth, cs|K^cial]y 
when he was free with liis money.” 

6 . Aurangzeb's Religious Attitude and Policy 

Aurangzeb was above all a zealous Sunni Mmslirn, and his 
religious policy was not infiuence<l by any consideration of worldly 
gain. As one who secured the throne as the champion of Sunni 
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orthodoxy againat the liberal Dara, he tried to enforce strictly 
the Quranic law, according to which it behoves every pious Muslim 
to “exert himself in the })alh of God”, or, in other words, to carry 
on holy wars {jihad) against non«Muslim lands {ddr-ul-hirb) till 
they arc converted into realms of Islam {ddr-ul-Jsldm). This made 
him extremely puritanic in temperament, so that he took several 
steps to enforce “his own ideas of the morose seriousness of life 
and i)unctilious orthodoxy”. He simplified the customary celebra¬ 
tions on his birthday and coronation day. From the eleventh 
year of his reign he discontinued the practice of Jharoka-dar^an, 
a practice by wliich his ])redcccssor.s ap|)eured every morning on 
the balcony on tlio uall of the palace to accept the salute of the 
peoj)Ic, who then gaflKTcd on the ground in front. In the same year 
he forbade nuisic; at. (rourt and dismissed tlie old musicians and 
singers, lint music, though banned from the court, could not 
bo “banished from tlie human soul”. It continued to be secretly 
practised by the noldcs, and the imj)erial prohibition had some 
force only in important cities. In the twelfth year the ceremony 
of weighing the Kmp<*ror'.s body on two birthdays against gold, 
silver and other commodities was given up, and royal astronomers 
and astrologers were disniissed. But tlie belief of the Muslims in 
astrology was too deejily rooted in their minds to be removed 
liy an imperial ordinance; it remained active till late in the 
eighteenth century. In order to avoid the Kalima (Muhammadan 
confession of faith) on the caiins being defiled by men of other 
faiths, he forbade its use. lie also abolished the Nauroz, which 
the Mughul Emjierors of India had borrowed from Persia. He 
appointed Censors of Public Morals {Muhtasihs) to “regulate the 
lives of the people in strict accordance with the Holy Law”. 

Aurangzeb personally practised what he sought to enforce on 
others. His private life was marked by a high standard of morality, 
and he scrupulously abstained from the common vices of his time. 
Thus he was regarded by his contemporaries as a “darvish bom in 
the purple” and the Muslims venerated liim as a ''Zindd Plr" or 
living saint. To “promote general morality”, he issued a number 
of regulations. He passed an ordinance prohibiting the production, 
sale and public use, of wine and bhang. Manucci tells us that the 
dancing girls and public women were ordered either to get them¬ 
selves married or to leave the kingdom. The Emperor also passed 
strict orders against singing obscene songs, and stopped the burning 
of faggots and processions during certain religious festivals. It 
is mentioned in the official “guide-books” of Aurongzeb’s reign 
that he forbade Sati (December, 1663), but “the evidence of 
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contemporary European travellers in India sliows tliat tlie royal 
prohibition was seldom observed’’. 

The Emjicror, however, did not rest .satisfied witli these regula¬ 
tions only. He issued other ftrinana and uka.ses, whieh marked 
the inauguration of a new policy in regard to iniiiortaut .sections 
of the people. The year 107!) saw the reiiupo.sition of the jhijii 
tax on “unbelievers”. 

The new regulations and ordinances must have produced a 
deep impression on the people affected, and added much to the 
difficulties with which the imperial government had to deal. No 
one can deny the Emperor .Aurangzeb the credit of bi'ing a sineei'e 
and conscientious exponent of the faith that was in him. lint it i.s 
also true that hi.s ardour and zeal made him oblivioii.s of the fact 
that the country over which destiny had jilaced him to rule was 
not inhabited by' a honiogeneou.s population but included various 
elements rich in their religious traditions and ideals, which needed 
tactful and sympathetic understanding. Aurangzeb certainly 
made a mistake in identifying the interests of the State with those 
of his faith and in offending those who differed from it. ’J’his 
[lolicy generated feelings of discontent among certain .sections of 
the [leople, which by distracting his energies during the remainder 
of his reign proved to be one of the most jiotcnt caii.ses of tin' 
decline and fall of the Mughnl Emjiire. 


7 . Reaction against the New Policy 
A. The Jats, the Bmidelus and the Satndmln 

The first serious outbreak of anti-imperial reaetion took [ilace 
among the Jats of the Muttra (Matluira) distriet, wliere the imperial 
faujddr, 'Abdun-Nabi, had oppressed lliem greatly. In 160!) the 
sturdy Jat pea,santry rose under a leader, Ookla, zamindar of Tilpat, 
killed the faujddr, and kept the whole district in disorder for a 
vear, till they were suppressed by a strong imperial force under 
Hasan ‘All Khan, the new faujddr of Muttra. Gokla was put 
to death and the members of his family converted to Islam. But 
this did not crush the Jats permanently. They rose once again 
in 1685 under the leadership of llaja Kam and plundered Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra in 1688. Raja Ram was defeated and slain and 
the principal stronghold of the Jats was reduced in 1691. But they 
soon found a more formidable leader in Churarnan, who welded 
the disorganised Jats into a strong military power and organised 
an armed resistance against the Mughuls after Aurangzeb’s death. 
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The second anncMl protest against Aiirangzeb’s policy was led 
by the liundcla }>rinee, ('hiiatrasal. We have already traced the 
early relations of the Mnghuls with the Rundcdas. ('hhalrasars 
father, (diampat Rai, had risen against Aimingzeb during the 
early ])art of liis reign, hut hard [jres.sed by the Kmperor, he com¬ 
mitted suicide to escajK‘ iniprisoninent. Chhatrasal had served 
the KrnjKTor in the J)eccan, whore, inspired by the example of 
Shivaji, he “dreamt of taking to a life of adventure and independ¬ 
ence”. The discontent of the Hindu pojmlation of Rundclkhand 
and Malwa gave him the op])ortunity to stanil forth “as lh(' 
champion” of Ids faitli and Rundcla liberty by 107]. He gained 
several victories over the Mughuls, and succeeded in curving out 
an indc'pendent principality for Idmself in Eastern Malwa with 
its capital at Panna, before Ids death in 1731. 

.VnotlHU' revolt occurred in March, \iu'2, among the Satnands, 
who were originally an iiiotfensive sect of Hindu devotees willj 
their centre.s at Narnol {in tlie Patiala Stale) and Mewat (Alwar 
region). Khrd'i Khan writes of them: “These men dress like 
devotees, but they nevertheless carry on trade and agriculture, 
though their trade i.s on a small scal(‘. In the way of their religion, 
they have digniliod themselves with the title of ' flood name’, 
this being the meaning of iSalnam. 'J'lu'V are not allowed to acquire 
wealth in any hut a lawful ealiing. If any one aflemjits to wrong 
or opjiress them hv force, or by exercise of authority, they will not 
endure it. Many of them have weapons or arms.” The immodijite 
cause of the rising of the Satnarids was the murder of one of them 
by a Mughul fool-soldier. They occupied Narnol, and when the 
situation jiroved to he serious the Mughul Emperor “ordered las 
tents to be brought out”. The untrained Satnami pea.sarits were 
soon overpowered by a large impiTial force. “Very few of them 
cseaped, and that tract of country w'as cleared” of them. 

B. The Sikhs 

The new impt'rial }K>licy caused discontent among the Sikhs 
also. We may conveniently give here a short history of the Sikhs 
during the reigna of the predecessors of Aurangzeb before we deal 
with his relations with them. The Sikh community, destined to 
play an important part in the history of Modem India, came into 
being during the period of religious revival which marked 
the history of India in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It was originally founded as a religious sect by Guru Nanak, a 
religious preacher of saintly disposition, who emphasised the 
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fundamontal truth iiiKiprlying al] reliuiuns, and tlic chief features 
of whose system were its "iion-seetarian ( haraetpr" <aiui its harmony 
with secular life, lie died in IddS after iiominatim; one of liis 
disciples, Angad (loSS-lri.'it!), as his sucei'ssor, excluding ids tx\o 
sons. Angad and the next Cum, .Amardas (l.'i,a2 -hoT-l), were men of 
high character. AmardiVs was sueei'erted in tla* Curu'.s nfliee lit* his 
.son-in-law, Rainda.s {157-f-],oSl). Akhar, n lio had a ureat veneration 
for this Guru, granted him a plot oi land at Amritsar containing a 
pool, which was enlarged tind inqirovcd and on the side of which 
was constructed a famous Sikh temple. It ai'as during llfLindii.s* 
pontificate that the succession to the spiritual headshij) of the 
Sikhs heoamc hereditary. The fifth Cum, .\rjan .M,d (l.aSI-ltiOti), 
was a man of great, organising capacity, ruder him the Sikh 
community grew in numbers and spread l.ir and vi ide over 
the I'unjah. He compiled the Adi (iranth, or “the first Sacred 
Rook”, as file original Sikh scripture is called, hv eolleeting 
select vcr.scs from the work.s of ids four predecessors a.s well 
as from those of the Hindu and Muliatmnadan saints who had 
apjicarod since the days of .laidev, lie did his best to consolidate 
the Ghurcii, and the [irestige and wealfii of the Cum increased 
eonsiderahly. As a ionfeni]ii)rary remarked' ''The Hnijieror 
(Akhar) and Kings how lieforo liiin. Wealth ever eome.th to 
him.” His predeees.sors had been content, vith the ‘Tliictuating 
voluntary offerings” of their di,sei|iles, hut (iiirii .Arjaii tried to 
organi.se the finances of hi.s Church by iiitrndiieiiig tlie .system of a 
more or loss compulsory “siiiriliial triluite” to he eolleeled by a 
band of ids agents called innsaTuls. The early Ciiriis were religious 
preachers and did not interfere in ]ioIilie.s, hut Guru Arjan gave 
his blessings to the rebel jjrince Khu.srav. .Jahangir, who had 
probably grorni suspieious of the Ciiru for his great wealth and 
influence, put him to death in Ifitttl on a cliarge of treason. 
This must have offended the Sikhs, wliose hostility to the .Alughiil 
Empire was not, however, openly manife.sted at this time. The 
next Guru, Har Govind (IGOfi-IGd.A), son of Arjan, was a man 
of warlike and adventurous spirit, and gathered a small army 
round him. Though employed under Jahangir, he had to undergo 
twelve years’ imprisonment in Gwalior for Ids refu.siil to jiay the 
arrears of the fine that had been imposed on lii.s father. He ro.se 
against Shah Jahan and defeated an imperial army at Sangrama 
near Amritsar in 1628. But he was ultimately overpowered and 
forced to take refuge at Kiratpur in the Kashmir Hills, where he 
died in 1645 after nominating his younger grandson, Har Rai 
(1645-1661), as his successor. Har Rai was followed in the Guruship, 
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after his death in 1061, by his second son, Har Kishan (1061-1064), 
Nothing important liapj)encd during the regimes of these two 
Gurus, but “the liscal policy of Arjan, and the armed system of 
his son, had already formed the Sikhs into a kind of separate state 
within the cin]hre’’. 

Har Kishan died in 1004, and after some quarrels about 
succession to the Oiiruship, Tog Bahadur, second son of Har 
Govind, the sixth Guru, was rec.’ognised as the spiritual head of 
the community by mo,st of the Siklis. He settled at Anandpur, 
six miles from Kiratpur. Ho lived fur a few months at Patna in 
Ihhar, where his son, Guru Govind, was born (a.d. 1000). He 
loined Hiija lliim Singh, son of Mirza itnjfi Jai Singh, in the 
Assam war (a.d. 1008), but soon returned to his original abofle 
at Anandpur and was drawn into liostilititts \ulh the im])orial 
government. He j)rofestod against certain measures of the Emporot 
and encouraged the lirahmanas of Kashmir to resist these. This 
was too much for Aurangzeb to tolerate. He caused the Sikh 
diviuo to be arrested and brought over to Delhi, where he 
was ofi’ered the clioiee between death and conversion. Teg 
Baiiadur preferred his faith to lii.s life and was executed afti'r 
live days (a.d. 1075). Thus he gave his head but not his faith 
{*'ir did sar na did). The martyrdom of the Guru inspired the 
Sikhs with feelings of revenge against the Mughul Emj)iro and 
made an open war iiievituhle. The son and suece.ssor of Teg 
Bahadur, Guru Govind, was one of the most remarkable jtorsou- 
alities in Indian liistorv. Ho set himself to tlie task of organising 
his followers with the thorougliness “of a Grecian hu\-giv(T“. He 
instituted the eii.stom of baptism (Pahul) by water stitTe<l with a 
dagger. Those wijo accepted the new form of baptism wore known 
as the Khalsa (pure) and wore given tlie appellation of Singhs (lions). 
They bad to wear the live Ks — kes (long hair), kangha (comb). 
kripdn (sword), kachcha (short drawers), and kara (steel bracelet). 
They were not to show their backs to the foe in battle. They were 
over to help the poor and the unfortunate. Guru Govind compiled < 
a supplementary Granth, known as the Daswen Padshah kd Granth 
(‘the Book of the Tenth Sovereign’). He fought against some 
neighbouring hill-princes and Mughul officers with remarkable 
courage and tenacity. It is said that he assisted Bahadur in his 
contest for the throne, and subsequently proceeded with him to (he 
Deccan. An Afghan fanatic stabled him to death, towards the end 
of 1708, at Nandur on the banks of the Godavari. 
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C. The Rajput War 

The comparatively minor anti-iin])erial risings were Hn}>pre8so(l 
by Aurangzeb. But more formidable revolts, also originating as 
a sort of reaction against the Em]KTor’H f>olicy, produced disastrous 
consequences for liis Empire. Bailing to realise the value of the 
alliance of the Riijputs, who had ])reviousIy contributed so much 
to the growth of the Empire, he introduced a change in the 
policy of the State towards them. Raja Jay Singh of Amber, 
wliom lie considered to be a powerful leader of Rajput opposition 
against his own poliey, lost Iiis lih‘ in the Deccan m IbOT. 

The conquest of Marwar next engaged his attention Irom more 
than one consideration. It ocenpiod a position (tf strategic import¬ 
ance as controlling certain military and cominercial routes from 
the Mughiil capital to the rich cities and j)orts in W(“stern India. 
Further, its position as a powerful military State in Northern 
India at that time was a standing annoyance to Aurang/eb. lie 
suspected that its chief, Jaswant Singii, formerly a j)artiRan of 
Dara Shukoh, might stand forth as the leader of oj>poHilion to 
his 7 )oliey. 

The Emperor soon had a favourable opportunity to give ofibet 
to his designs against Marwar. While oomrnanding the Mughul 
frontier 7 >osts in the Khyber l^iss and the Peshawar district, Raja 
Jaswant Singh died at Jamrud on the 10th D(‘ceml>er, 1078. On 
hearing this news Aurangzeb forthwith took stops to annex 
Marwar. He ap 7 >ointed there his own officers as faujdar, qildddr, kolu'dl 
and aymn, and brought it under direct Mughui rule. The Rathors, 
thrown into confusion and dismay by the death of tlicir chief, 
failed to ])resent any united national resistance. In the month 
of May, Indra Singh Rathor, the chieftain of Nagor and grand¬ 
nephew of Jaswant, W’as recognised as the Rana of Jodhpur on 
payment of a “succession fee” of thirty-six lacs of rupees. But 
he was nothing more than a nominal ruler, surrounded by Mughul 
officers. 

Thus the Emperor s policy seemed t,o have been crowned with 
success. But Marwaj was not really subdued. Every Rajput 
house in that kingdom became determined to undo the imperial 
coup de main, and “a new factor now entered the scene to disturb 
and eventually to defeat the imperial policy Already in the month 
of February, 1679, two posthumous sons of Jasw'ant were born 
at Lahore. One of them died soon after birth, but the other, Ajit 
Singh, survived and was taken to Delhi by the principal foUow'ers 
of his father, w'ho requested the Emperor to recognise him as 
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heir to the deeeaRed Raja. But the Emperor offered to bring him 
up in ills harem, or, according to another contemporary account, 
“the tlirone of JcKllipur was offered to Ajit on condition of his 
turning a MuHlim''. This extraordinary proposal of the Emperor 
.severely uounded the feeling.s of the Jiatliors, who vowed to 
sacrifice their lives rather than accept IIhjsc terms. But devotion 
and reckles.s courage only could he of no avail against the 
organised strength of tlie imperialists. I^uckily for the Rithors, 
they had, at this critical moment, a worthy leader in Durgadaa 
(a son of i)a.svvant's minister Askaran), “the flower of Rathor 
chivalry 

In the history of Rajfiutrma, Durgadas is justly regarded as 
one of the immortals for his s(*lfless devotion to the cause of his 
country in the face of terrible odds. “Mughul gold could not 
seduce, Mughul arms could not daunt, that constant heart. Almost 
alone among the Ratliors he disjdayed the rare combination of 
the dash and recklo.ss valour of a Rajput soldier with the tact, 
diplomacy and organising power of a Mughul minister of state.” 
A hand “death-loving” Rajputs rushed upon tlie imperial 
force that had been sent to sei/e tlie Ranis and Ajit Singh, and, 
taking advantage of the prevailing confusion, Durgadas rode 
aw'ay with th(‘ inteiulcd victims, clad in male attire, lie covered 
nine mih^s before the imperialDts couhl overtake liirn, but here 
a small hand of Rajputs under Ranchordfis .lodha tried to hold 
hack the jiursuers as long a.s they could, and Durgadas was able 
to reach dodiipur on the 23rd July, U>79, with the Ranis and 
Ajit. Aurangzeb now called u]) heavy reinforcements from different 
provinces, and the three j>rinces, Mu'azzain, ‘A‘zani and Akbar, 
w’ere placed in command of separate divisions of the army. He 
himself marched to Ajmer in August, 1079, to direct the military 
operations. Jodhpur was captured and pillaged. 

But this aggressive policy ‘^f the Mughul Emperor led the brave 
Sisodias of Mewar to join the desperate Hiithors of Marwar. Rana 
Ruj Singh of Mewar w’as a relative of Ajit Singh, whose mother was 
a Sisodifi princess. Ho also considered that the annexation of 
Marwar exposed Mewar to the danger of Mughul conquest. 
Further, the revival of the Jizi/a, afu>r many years, incensed him 
highly. Through the Rutlinr-Sisodia alliance, the Rajput war 
assumed the aspect of a national rising in defence of liberty. 

Aurangzeb at once invaded Mewar, but the Rana, considering 
it unwise to nu'et faec* to face the superior strength of the 
Mughuls, de.sc.rted the towns and hamlets of Mewar and retired 
with all his subjects to mountain fastnesses after laying waste 
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tile plains lieiow. The Muglmls easily occupied Chitor. Sure of 
success, the Knijicror started for Ajmer, leaving; a strong force in 
(’hitor under Trince Ahbar. J^ut he was soon disillusioned. The 
Rajputs carried on a guerilla warfare and fell on the Mughul out. 
posts with so much courage that “the command of .Mughul out- 
posts wont a-begging, cafitain after captain declining the dangerous 
honour and offering excuses*’. Kmboldencd by their sticeesses, 
the Rajputs surprised the Mughul army under Prince AKhar in 
May, 1()S0, and carried otT its provisions. Ri'diU't'd to starvation, 
tile imperial army stood “motionless throngdi fear”, as Prince 
.\kbar complained. Holtling Prince Akbar rc'^piitislhle for this 
di.-^c’OTnfitnre, the Kni])cror jilaci'd the corniuand of the arinv at 
('hitor in tlie hands of IVincc ‘A'zarn anrl sent Akhar to Marwar. 

Smarting under the disgraci* of ids removal, Priiu'c Akfiar 
driNimt of wresting the crown of Delhi from hi.s father in alliance 
with the Rajputs, uhosc worth li(‘ must liavc sunicientiv under¬ 
stood during iiis war witli them. Tiic Rajput cliicis pointiai out 
to liiin how his fatiier’s policy was destroying tlx* stai^iiity of 
tile Mughul Empire, and fioping tlius to “place a truly national 
king on the throne of Delhi they promised to back him \vith tlu; 
armed strength of the two greate>t Rajfuit clans, the kSisodias 
and the Rathors”. With his army of about 70 UdO men, “ineludirig 
the best blood of Rajputana”, Prince Akbar arrived near Ajmer 
on the loth January, 1081. Auran/geb’s situation was then 
critical, as the two main divisions of liis army were quartered 
near Chitor and the Rajsamiidra lake. Had the iVinec promptly 
utilised this “fine ojiportunity”, the Emjieror might have been 
eauglit at a disadvantage. Rut he whiled away his time in 
indolence and pleasure and tlius allowed his shrew'd father to 
make preparations to defend himself. By writing a letter to 
his rebellious son, whicli the Emperor contrived should reach 
the Rajputs, ho led Akbar's allie.s to believe that the Mughul 
Prince was playing false with them. The stratagem of the 
Emperor proved successful, as the Rajput allies of f’rinee Akbar, 
suspecting trcaclicry, deserted him and he hurriedly “r(KJo away 
for dear life in the track of the Rajputs”'. The Jiajputs, however, 
soon discovered the fraud played on them, and tlie chivalrous 
Rathor chief, Uurgadas, convinced of the Prince’s innocence, 
gallantly saved him from his father's vengeance and escoited 
him, through Kliandesh and Raglana, to the court of the Maratha 
king, Shambhuji. Rut the self-indulgent successor of Shivaji 
could afford no effective aid to the fugitive Mughul prince, whose 
dream of an Indian Empire, “based on Hindu-Muslim reconciliation 
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and amity, remained an idle one”. About six years later the 
disappointed Mughul prince sot out for Persia, where he died 
in A.D. 1704. 

Though Prince Akbars rebellion could not change the ruler of 
Delhi, it gave great relief to the Rana of Mewar, but his temporary 
success against the Mughuls caused great misery to his subjects. 
The sufferings of the Mughuls had also been considerable, and 
they could not gain any definite success against the Rajputs. 
Those considerations led the Emperor and the Rana, Jay Singh, 
son and succe-ssor of Raj Singh, to conclude a treaty in Juno, 1681. 
The Rana ceded a few districts in lieu of jizya and the Mughuls 
withdrew from Mewar. Marwar, however, had to continue a “thirty 
years’ -war” before a peace was concluded on honourable terms. 
Under the able leadership of Durgadas, the Rathors ceaselessly 
carried on a guerilla warfare and harassed the Mughul outposts 
so that the Mughul officers were compelled to pay chaiUh to 
their unrelenting foe to save themselves from his aggression. 
The war dragged on till, after Aurangzeb’s death, his son and 
successor, Bahadur Shah I, recognised Ajit Singh as the Rana of 
Marwar in a.d. 1709. 

The Rajput w'ars of Aurangzeb produced disastrous consequences 
for his Empire. Thousands of lives w^ro sacrificed and enormous 
sums were wasted on the desert land without any lasting success 
to the Emperor. “Damaging as this result was to imperial prestige, 
its material consequences were worse still.” It was an act of 
political unw'isdom on the part of Aurangzeb to provoke Rajput 
hostility and thus forfeit the devoted service of gallant chiefs 
and soldiers, so long friends of the Empire, in his wasting wars 
in the Deccan, or in the important work of holding under control 
the north-wostorn frontier, where the restless Afghan tribes were 
still far from being pacified. 


8. Aurangzeb and the Deccan 

During the first half of Aurangzeb’s reign his attention was 
engrossed with affairs in the north, and the Deccan was left to 
the viceroys. The decadent southern Sultanates had not been 
able to recover fiiUy from the blows that had been inflicted on 
them, and the Mar&thas rose at their expense. The rise of the 
Mar&tbas, as a sort of challenge to the Mughul Empire, compli¬ 
cated the political situation in the Deccan, the full significance 
of which the Emperor could not realise at first. During the first 
twenty-four years of his reign his viceroys in the Deccan could 
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achieve no definite success either against the Sultanates or against 
the Marathas. 

The death of Shivaji in 1680 in no way improved the 
imperial position in the Deccan, notwithstanding Anrnngzeb’s 
determination to consolidate his supremacy. The flight of the 
rebellious Prince Akbar to the Maratha king, Sharnbhuji, an<i 
the alliance between the “disturber of India” utuI the “infernal 
son of the infernal father”, as Aurangzeb called those two, brought 
a complete change in his policy toward.s the Deccan. Having now 
realised tbe necessity of marching there in ])crson to check this 
menace to imperial interests, he i>atched up a jicnco with Mewnr 
in June, 1681. Leaving Ajmer for the Dec<'an on the 8th September, 
1681, he arrived at Burhanpiir on 23rd November, 1681, and at 
Ahmadnagar on the 1st ,4]>ril, 1082. His mind must have been 
full of high hopes, and he could not foresee that destiny was 
dragging him to the south t.o dig tlic graves of himself and his 
Empire. The first four j'ears wore sjwnt in unsuecos.sful attempts to 
seize Prince Akbar and in rather disastrous camiiaigns against 
the Marathas. Some of the forts of the latter were conquered by 
the imperialists, but the sturdy folk whom Shivfiji had inspired 
w'ith new aspirations could not be. thorougldy su p{)ros,sed. 

The conquest of the decayed Sultanaf.es next engaged the 
Emperor’s attention. As in the case of Shall Jahan, Aurangzeb’s 
attitude towards the Shiah Sultanates of the Deccan was influenceil 
partly by imperial interests and partly by religious considerations. 
Bijapur, weakened by party factions and the rise of the Marathas, 
submitted to the invaders. The last Mughul siege of the city 
began on the 11th April, 168.6, and the Emperor himself wont 
there in July, 1686. The besieged garrison held out gallantly, 
but, exhausted by lack of provisions and the death of countless 
men and horses, caused by the outbreak of a famine, they 
capitulated in September, 1686. Sikandar, the last of the ‘Adil 
Shahis, surrendered to the Emperor and the dynasty founded 
by Yusuf ‘Adil Shah ceased to exist. On entering Bijapur the 
Emperor destroyed all the fine paintings and frescoes in Sikandar s 
palace. Bijapur not only lost its independence, but was turned 
into a desolate city. “A few years later,” wmites Sir J. N. Sarkar, 
“Bhimsen noticed how the city and its equally large suburb 
Nauraspur looked deserted and ruined; the population was 
scattered, and even the abundant water-supply in the city wells 
had suddenly grown scanty." 

Next came the turn of the Qutb Shahi kingdom of Golkunda. 
Early in February, 1687, Aurangzeb himself appeared before 
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Golkunda and the Mughul troops besieged the local fortress within 
a few days. But the citadel was well stocked with food and 
ammunition, which enabled the besieged to hold out bravely for 
about eight months. In spite of using every possible means— 
mines, bombardments and escalades—the besiegers could achieve 
no definite success but were harassed by famine and pestilence 
and incurred heavy losses from the reprisals of their enemies. 
Aurangzeb, however, held on with grim tenacity and gathered 
fresh reinforcements. On the failure of valour and arms, Aurangzeb, 
following the example of Akbar before Asirgarb, made use of “the 
golden key” to capture Golkunda. An Afghan soldier of fortune 
named ‘Abdullah Pani, then employed in the service of Abul 
Hasan, the Sultan of Golkunda, was suborned by the Emperor 
and allowed the Mughuls to pour into the fort by opening its main 
gate. But one faithful Golkunda noble, ‘Abdur Razzaq Lari, 
spumed tlio Emperor's tempting oSers of money and fought 
single-handed till he fell covered with seventy wounds. He 
was nursed back to recovery by the Mughuls and at last accepted 
a high rank under the Emperor. ‘Abul Hasan was sent of! to the 
fortress of Daulatabad to spend his last days on a pension of 
Rs. 50,000 a year, and Golkunda was annexed (September, 1687) 
to the Mughul Empire. 

According to writers like Elphinstone and Smith, the annihilation 
of the Southern Sultanates was an impolitic step on the part of 
Aurangzeb. They hold that it “freed the Maratha chiefs from 
any fear of local rivalry”, which the Mughul Emperor might 
have utUised to his advantage against the Marathas. But it is 
doubtful if any sincere alliance between the Sultanates and their 
aggressor, the Mughul Emperor, was possible and also if they 
oo^d check the rise of the Marathas. As Sir J. N. Saikar observes, 
“since Akbar had crossed the Vindhyas, the Deccan Sultanates 
could never forget that the sleepless aim of the Mughul Emperors 
was the final extinction and annexation of all their territories”. 
He also points out that it would have been impossible for the 
decadent Sultanates to check the Marathas effectively as they had 
already organised themselves into a progressive national State. 

Having achieved one of the two objects of his Deccan policy, 
that is, the annexation of the decadent Sultanates of the Deccan, 
Aurangzeb turned towards the other, that is, the suppression of 
the renascent MarStha power. His attempts were at ^t crowned 
with success. ShambhujI was executed on the 11th March, 1689, 
his capital R&igarh was captured, and though his brother. Raja- 
rim, escaped, the rest of his family, including his young son. 
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Sh&hu, were made prisoners. In the course of the next few years 
the Emperor extended his conquest further south and levied tribute 
on the Hindu States of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

But in fact by the year 1690 Aurangzeb had already reached the 
zenith of his power and was the lord paramount of almost the whole of 
India—from Kabul to Chittagong and from Kashmir to the Kaveri. 
“All seemed to have been gained by Aurangzeb now; but in reality 
all was lost. It was the beginning of his end. The saddest and most 
hopeless chapter of his life was now opened. The Miighul Empire had 
become too large to be governed by one man or from one centre. 
. . . His enemies rose on all sides; he could defeat but not crush 
them for ever. . . . Lawlessness reigned in many places of Northern 
and Central India. The old Emperor in the far-off Doccivn lost 
all eontrol over his officers in Hindustan, and the administration 
grew slack and corrupt; chiefs and zamindars defied the local 
authorities and asserted themselves, filling the country with tumult. 
In the province of Agra in particular, there was chronic disorder. 
Art and learning decayed at the withdrawal of Imperial ])atronage; 
not a single edifice, finely written manuscript, or exquisite picture, 
commemorates Aurangzeb’s reign. The endless war in the Deccan 
exhausted his treasury; the government turned bankrupt, the 
soldiers, starving from arrears of pay, mutinied; and during the 
closing years of his reign the revenue of Bengal, regularly sent 
by the able diwan Murshid Quli Khan, was the sole support of 
the Emperor’s household or his army, and its arrival was eagerly 
looked forward to. Napoleon I used to say, ‘It was the Spanish 
ulcer which ruined me’. The Deccan ulcer ruined Aurangzeb.” 
The Emperor failed to subjugate the Marathas or conquer their 
land. They recovered by 1691 and carried on a war of national 
resistance against the Mughuls, first under Rajaram and some other 
able Maratha chiefs, and then, after Rajaram’s death in 1700, 
under his brave widow Tara Bai. 


9 . Last Days of Aurangzeb 

Thus, as years rolled on, Aurangzeb saw before his eyes failure 
piled upon failure and his Empire exhausted. Fear for the future 
of the ^pire filled his mind with anguish, and made him extremely 
unhappy. His advice to bis rebellious sons to save the Empire 
by partition went unheeded. Conscious of his failure and seriously 
apprehensive of the imminent disaster, he wrote to his son ‘A’zam: 
“I came alone and am going alone. I have not done well to the 
country and the people, and of the future there is no hope.” To 
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Kam Bakhsh he wrote: “I carry away the burden of my short* 
comings. . . . Come what may, I am launching my boat.” The 
deep pathos of these letters is bound to move every human heart 
and to rouse in it sympathy for the old monarch on his “lonely 
death*bcd”. Worn out in mind and body by heavy cares and 
hard toil, the Emperor died at Ahmadnagar in the morning of 
the 3rd March, 1707, “with the Muslim confession of faith on 
his lips”. His body was carried to Daulatabad and was interred 
in the comjjound of the tomb of the famous Muslim saint Burhan- 
ud-din. 


10 . Aurangzeb as a Man and a Ruler 

To judge the character and policy of a personality like Aurangzeb 
is indeed a perplexing task. Some have taken into consideration 
mainly his fault.s, and not liis good qualities, which they have 
mostly ignored. There is no rea.son why he should be singled out 
for severe strictures for the manner in which he secured the 
throne. In this, he was sirn[)ly following the example that had 
become almost traditional in tlie 'ninuricl family in India. It 
would bo unjust to throw on him the entire responsibility for the 
war of succession; it would have come at any rate, as none of 
the brothers w'ns willing to make any compromise. It should not 
bo forgotten that while 8hah Jahan removed all his possible rivals 
Aurangzeb did not put to death all his nephews. It is indeed 
hard to defend Aurangzeb’s harsh treatment of his old father, but 
in justice to him it should be noted that at least he w'as not a 
parricide, of which we find numerous instances in the history of 
India and of other countries. 

Aurangzeb’s private life was simple, pious and austere. He 
W'as not a slave to his passions and scrupulously abstained from 
indulging in jirohibitcd food, drink or dress. The number of his 
w'ives “fell short even of the Quranic allow'ance of four”, which 
was a praiseworthy restraint for an Emperor in those days, though 
it W'as below the standard of Dara Shukoh and Klmsrav. He 
W'as an ardent student of Muslim theology, and an expert calli* 
graphist, and tried to “educate his children in sacred lore”. But 
it is a pity that he seldom encouraged art and letters. The only 
literary production which received hia patronage was the Fatdwa- 
i’^Alamgm, which has been regarded as “the greatest digest of 
Mualim law made in India”. Aurangzeb w*as a pious Muslim, 
and with the zeal of a Puritan he scrupulously observed the injunc¬ 
tions of the Holy Quran. Once during the Balkh campaign he knelt 
down to finish his prayers at the proper time, though the fighting 
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wa.8 going on nil around liim. No one enn deny him the credit 
of being sineore in his religious coiivielions. But this extreme puri- 
tanism made him stern and atistcre and dried up the springs of 
the tender qualities of heart, fie thus “lacked sym)iathy, imag¬ 
ination, breadth of vision, elasticity in the choit^o of moan.s, which 
atone for a hundred faults of the head”. 

Undaunted bravery, grim tenaifty of purpose, ami ceaseless 
activity, were some of hi.s prominent qualities. J-li.s military cam¬ 
paigns give sufficient jtroof of his unu.sual courage, and the manner 
in wdiich he baffled the intrigues of his enemies shows him to 
have been a paat-ma.ster of diplomacy ami state-craft. His nicmorv 
was wonderful, and hi.s imhistry indcfiitigahle. flc personallv read 
all petitions and passed orders on them with his own hand. The 
Italian physician Gernelli-Cureri, who visited India during the 
reign of Aurangzeb and saw him in Ifi!),') when he was seventy- 
seven years old, “admired to see him cndor.se the jictiliona with 
his owTi hand, w'ithout sperta<lcs, and by his (•heerful, smiling 
countenance seemed t.o be extremely j)lea.sed with the employimmt “. 

In spite of his vitality and strength of character, Aurangzeb, 
as a ruler of India, proved to be a failure. He hardly realised 
that the greatness of an Empire depends on the ])rogrcss of its 
people as a wdiolc. In the int.ensity of his religions zeal he ignored 
the feelings of important setdions of the ])eople and thus roused 
forces hostile to his Empire. Indeed, the histor}' of India since 
the days of the Mauryas clearly shows that ])olitical progress in 
this land is dependent on the policy of religious toleration which 
would seek to create harmony in the midst, of various discordant 
elements. To build up a unital India, while accentuating 
religious differences, is bound to remain an idle dream. Further, 
Aurangzeb’s plodding industry and capacity for work in one sense 
went against him by implanting in his mind a sense of over-confid¬ 
ence, and excessive distrust of his officers. This led him to inter¬ 
fere constantly in the minutest affairs of the State. It resulted 
in keeping the local officers in a state of perpetual tutelage, and 
crushing their initiative, sense of responsibility, and efficiency, 
which could not but produce “administrative degeneration in an 
extensive and diversified empire like India”, Khafi Khan gives 
the following estimate of the Emperor from the point of view of 
an orthodox Sunni: “Of all the sovereigns of the House of Timur 
—nay of all the sovereigns of Delhi—no one, since Sikandar Lodi, 
has ever been apparently so distinguished for devotion, austerity 
and justice. In courage, long-suffering and sound judgment, he 
was unrivalled. But from reverence of the injunction of the Law 
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he did not make use of punishment, and without punishment the 
administration of a country cannot be maintained. Dissensions 
had arisen among his nobles through rivalry. So every plan and 
project that he formed came to little good and every entferprise 
which he undertook was long in execution and failed of its object.” 
Aurangzeb had many sterling qualitie.s; but he was not a success¬ 
ful niler; he was a great soldier but not a farseoing loader of men, 
a shrewd diplomat but not a sound statesman. In short, he was 
not a political genius, siicili as Akbar alone among the Mughuls 
bad been, who could initiate a policy and enact law's to mould 
the life and thought of his contemporaries or of future generations. 
Largely owing to the Emperor's lack of political foresight, the 
symptoms of the di.sint(^gration of the Mughul Empire appeared 
before he left this world. His weak successors only hastened the 
process of decay. The reign of the puritan Emperor was a great 
tragedy. 


II. The Marathas and the Mughuls in the Seventeenth Century 
A. Jiisc of the Marathas 

The rise of the Maratha [lower introduced an important factor 
in Indian politics during the .second half of the seventeenth century, 
as that of Vijayanagar had done in a previous age. The Marathas 
had brilliant traditions of political and cultural activities in the 
early Middle Ages of Indian history, when they ujiheld the 
national cause under the Yaiiavas of Devagiri. They lost their 
independence with the fall of the Yadava Ramchandradova in the 
time of ‘Ala-ud-din, but in forty years they began again to play an 
important part in the Bahinani kingdom and subsequently in the 
succeeding Sultanates. The seventeenth century saw them organised 
into a national State. There is no doubt that Shivaji was the hero 
of this Maratha national unity, but it has to be noted that the 
ground was prepared for his glorious achievements by several 
other factors. 

Firstly, the geography of Maharashtra exercised a profound 
influence in moulding the character and history of its people. 
Enclosed on two sides by mountain ranges like the Sahyadri 
running from north to south, and the Satpura and the Vindhya 
running from east to west, protected by the NarmadS and 
the Tapti rivers and provided with numerous easily defensible 
hill-forts, the Maratha country ‘‘could not be annexed or conquered 
by one cavalry dash or even one year’s campaigning”. The 
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rugged and unproductive soil of tiie land, its precarious and 
scanty rainfall, and its meagre agricultural resources, Iccpt the 
Marathas immune from the vices of luxury ami idleness and helped 
them to develop the virtues of “ self-reliance, courage, perseverance, 
a stern simplicity, a rough straight-forwardness, a sense of social 
equality, and consequently pride in the dignity of man as man”. 
Secondly, the Marathi religious reformers, Ekanath, Tukarfun, 
Rtamdas and Vaman Pandit, preaching, through sucee.ssive cen¬ 
turies, the doctrines of devotion to God and of equality of all 
men before Him, without any distinction of caste or position, and 
the dignity of action, had sown in their land the seed-s of a renais¬ 
sance or self-awakening wliich is generally tlie pn^sage of a political 
revolution in a countrt’. Riimdas Saniartli, Guru of Shivaji, exerted 
a profound influence on file minds of his countrymen and inspired 
them with ideals of social reform and national regeneration througli 
his disciples in maths {inonasteries) and hi.s famous work known 
as Dasabodha. Tliirdly, literature and language sii])plicd anotlicr 
bond of union among flic sons of MaliiLra.shtra. The devotional 
songs of religious reformers were composed in tlie Marathi language, 
and consequently a forceful Marathi literat.iire grew up during tlie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centurie,s to inspire tlio people of tho land 
with noble aspirations. “Thus,” observes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “a 
remarkable community of language, creed and life was attained 
in Maharashtra in tho seventeenth century even before political 
unity was conferred by Shivaji. What little was wanting to the 
solidarity of the people was supplied by his creation of a national 
State, the long struggle with the invader from Ucllii under hi.s 
sons, and tho imperial expansion of the race under the Peshwas.” 

The Marathas had also acquired some previous experience of 
political and military administration through their employment 
in the Sultanates of the Deccan. Shahji, fatlier of the famous 
Shivaji, began his career as a trooper in the army of the Sultan 
of Ahmadnagar. He gradually rose to distinction, acquired vast 
territorial possessions in that State, and played the kingmaker 
during the last years of the Nizam Shahi rule. But his success excited 
the jealousy of others, and after the annexation of Ahmadnagar 
by Shah Jahan, he entered the service of the Bijapur State in 
1636. Here also he earned considerable fame and received an 
extensive fief in the Kamatak, besides his old jaglr of Poona, 
which he had held as a servant of the Ahmadnagar State, 
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B. ShivdjVs Career 

Shivaji was born in the hill-fort of Shivner near Junnar in 1630, 
as the writers of one 8(;hool hold, or in 1027, as some modern 
historians say.^ Shahji removed to his new jdglr with his second 
wife, leaving Shivaji and his mother Jija Bai under the guardian¬ 
ship of an able Brahmaya, Dadaji Khonddev. Neglected by her 
husband, Jija Bai, a lady of virtuous temperament and extra¬ 
ordinary intellect, infused into her nhild’s mind high and inspiring 
ideas by reciting stories of heroism, spirituality and chivalry in 
past ages, and stimulated Ids zeal in defence of religion. “If 
ever great men owed their greatness to the inspiration of mothers”, 
wrote Ranade, “the influence of Jija Bai was a factor of prime 
importance in the making of* Shivaji’s career.” The influence of 
Dadaji Khonddev also combined to make liim bold and enterprising. 
We do not know if Shivaji received any formal literary education, 
but he grew up as a brave and adventurous soldier, “inspired 
by a real desire to free his country from what he considered 
to be a foreign tyranny^ and not by a mere love of plunder”. His 
early intimacy with the hillmen of the Maval country, ninety miles 
in length and about twelve to fourteen miles in breadth along the 
Western Ghats, was of immense value to him in his subsequent 
years, as the Mavalis turned out to be “his best soldiers, his 
earliest comrades, and his most devoted commanders”. Through 
his mother, he was descended from the Yadava rulers of Devagiri, 
and on his father’s side ho claimed descent from the brave Sisodias 
of Mewar. Thus the sentiment of glorious heredity, and the 
influence of early training and environment, combined to rouse in 
the young Maratha soldier aspirations for founding an independent 
kingdom. Ho chose for liimself a “career of independence”, 
which, though full of risk, “had undreaint-of advantages to 
compensate for the risk, if only he could succeed”. 

The growing w-eakness of the Deccan Sultanates, and the prolonged 
campaigns of the imperialists in the north, greatly favoured the 
rise of the Maratha power. In 1646 Shivaji captured the fortress 
of Toma, five miles east of which he soon built the fort of Rajgarh. 
After the death of Dadaji Khonddev (1647), who probably did not 
approve of these risky enterprises, Shivaji acquired many forts 
from their hereditary owners, or the local oflSoers of Bijapur, by 

^ Sarkar'e tSAiudyi, p. 26; J.I.H.t 1927, pp. 177-97. Mr. Dasoratha Sharma 
has brought to light {J.B.O.H.S., June, 1934) a contemporary record of 
Shiv&jrs birth (that is, a horoscope of Shivaji preserved in the Bik&ner Fort 
Library), according to which Shiv&jl was bom in Samvat 1666. 
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force, bribery or trickery, find nlso built new ones. He thus came 
to possess a eonsiderable estate, protected by a Iohl' chain of lull- 
forts. He had to susjxind offensive operations against l>ijri[)nr for 
a few years (1649-1055) as his fatluT was ])iit under arrest by the 
Bijapur Government and was released on condition of his son’s good 
behaviour. But he utilised lliis time in consolidalinii his eoiupiests. 
and in January, 1656, annexed the small Maratha jirincipality of 
Javli, by having its semi-independent Maratha prince, (’handra Kao 
More^done to death by one of his agent.s.^ I’lie (‘xtent and revenue 
of Shivaji’s heritage were by this time more than doubled.' He 
came into conflict with the Mughuls for the first time in 1657, 
when, taking advantage of Aunmgz,el) and his troops being engaged 
in the invasion of Bijapur, he raided the Miiglnil districts 
of Ahmadnagar and Jiinnar and even looted t,h(^ city of .lunnar., 
Aurangzeb promptly reinforced his otliciTs in that ]tart and ISliivaji 
was defeated. ft\’hen ‘Adil Shah concluded peace* uith Aurangzeb, 
Shivaji also submitted to him. Aurangzeb never trusted Sliivaji, 
but he patched up the ])oace as his presence in the north 
became necessary owing to his father's illness^ Sliivap next turned 
his attention to the North Konkan, captured Kalyan, Bhiwaiidi 
and Mahuli, and pro(;eode<l as far south as Mfdiad.i 

Temporarily relieved from internal strife atal immediate Mughul 
invasion, the Sultan of Bijajnir decided to destnn’ the j>o\ver o.^ 
Shivaji on(;e for all, and sent a large force against him, early in 
A.D. 1659, under Afzal Khan, one of the foremost nobles and 
generals of the kingdom^-“to bring back the rebel (Shivaji) 
dead or alive”. Afzal Kliati reached Wai, twenty miles north ol 
Satara, within a fortnight. Failing to bring Shivaji out. of his strong¬ 
hold of Pratapgarh, the Bijapur general opened negotiations with 
him through a Maratha Brahrnaria, named Krishiiaji Bhuskar, and 
invited him to a conference. ^ Shivaji received the envoy with 
respect, and appealed to him in the name of religion to disclose 
the real intention of Afzal Khan, gloved by this, Krishnaji Bhaskar 
hinted that the Bijapur general had mischief in his mind, which 
was confirmed by what Shivaji learnt from Gojiinatli, his own envoy 
to Afzal. This put Shivaji on the alert, and he proceeded to meet 
his adversary in a conference, apparently unarmed but with con¬ 
cealed weapons and clad in armour, with a view to meeting craft 
with craft if necessary. It has been unanimously alleged by the 
Marathas that, as the two embraced each other, the strong and stal¬ 
wart Muslim general held the short and slim Mariitha chief’s nock 
in hU left arm with “an iron grip” and with his right hand tried to 
thrust a dagger into the body of Shivaji, whose hidden armour, 
s 
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however, saved him from harm, Ishivaji immediately killed Afzal by 
rending his body with his hdghnakh or gloves with steel claw^ With 
the help of his troops, who were lying in ambush, he defeated the 
leaderless Bijapur troops and plundered their camp.y Khafi Khan 
and Duff charge Shivuji with having treacherously murdered Afzal 
Khan, who, in their opinion, did not first try to strike ShivajI, 
But Maratha writers have justified Shivaji’s treatment of Afzal 
os an act of self-defence against the attack of the Bijapur general/ 
The contemporary factory records accord with the statement of 
the Maratha chroniclers. 

Shivaji next entered the South Konkanand the Kolhapur district. 
But.in July, 1650, he w'as invested in the Panhala fort by a Bijapur 
force under Sidi Jauhar and was forced to evacuate it. He was 
soon confronted with a new dangerf Shaista Khan, the new Mughul 
governor of the Deccan, commissioned by Aurangzeb to suppress 
the Martha chief’s activities, occupied Poona, captured the fort of 
Chakan and drove away the Marathaa from the Kalyan district.j 
But Shivaji soon patched up a truce wdth the Bijapur Statu, 
througli the intervention of his father, who still held a position 
of importance there. *Thu8 lie became free to turn his whole 
attention to the Mughuls.VVfter about two years’ desultory figliting, 
ho secretly entered into Shaista Klian’s ajiartmenta in Poona with 
some attendants on the IJth April, 1663, “surprised and wounded 
the Mugiuil viceroy of the Deccian in the heart of his camp, in 
his very bed-ehamber, within the inner ring of his body-guards 
and female slaves”, slew his son, Abul Fath, one captain, forty 
attendants and six women of his harem, and then went safely 
away to the neighbouring stronghold of Singhagarh. The Mughul 
viceroy lost his thumb and barely escaped with his life.' This 
daring exploit immensely increased the prestige of Shivaji, who 
soon performed another feat, not less adventurous than the one 
described above, 'during the period 16th—20th January, 1664, 
he attacked and sacited Surat, the richest seaport on the west, 
without hindrance, as the governor of the place had taken to his 
heels instead of opposing him. The Maratha chief decamped with 
rich plunder exceeding ten million rupees in value.^ Only the 
local English and Dutch factories successfully resisted him and 
escaped being plundered. 

Indignant at these repeated reverses, which greatly affected 
Mughul prestige and infiuence in the Deccan, Aurangzeb sent, 
early in 1665, Jay Singh, Raja of Amber, and Dilir Khan to the 
Deccan with an expeditionary force to punish ShivajV Jay Singh, 
a tactful and brave general, who combined with varied military 
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experience, gained during his campaigns in different parts of tlie 
Empire,'much diplomatic skill and foresiglit, proceeded cautiously 
against the clever Maratha chief. IRaising a ring of enemies round 
Shivaji, he besieged the fort of I’urandhar.’The beleaguered garrison 
in the fort maintained a heroic resistance for some time, during 
which its “Prabhu” commander, Munar Raji Dcahpando of Mahad, 
lost his life with 300 Mavlis. The Mughuls also blockaded Rajgarh,. 
the seat of Shivaji'a government.’ Considering the coat of further 
resistance, Shivaji concluded the treaty of Rurandhar with Jay 
Singh on the 22n(l June, 1005^'whereby ho ceded to the Mughuls 
twenty-three of, his forts, 'retaining, only twelve for himself, 
promised to supjjy a contingent of 6,tK)0 cavalry to act with the 
Mughnl army.inahe Deccan, and was iiermittcd to comj)cnaate 
himself for his territorial losses by collecting cftatiih and sardesh- 
itiukld in some districts of the ti]jri|iiir kingdom. He soon joined 
the imjxirialists in a war against Hijajmr. Rut Jay Singh’s Rijapur 
campaign ended in failure* He, however, plied Shivaji “with high 
hopes”, and using “a thousand devices” prevailed iijion him to 
visit the imjierial court at Agra. 

Jay Singh’s object hi sending Shivaji to the imperial court 
was to remove hin> from the troubled area of the Deccan, but, 
it is very difficult to understand what led Shivaji to agree to his 
propo.sal. Mr. Sardesai writes that the consideration which led 
Shivaji to go to the imperial court was his desire to see with his 
own eyes the Emperor, his court, and the sources of his strength, 
with a view to preparing his plans for future operations against him 
properljn We know,^on the other hand, that Jay Singh had to 
persuade him'to take such a risky step by holding out promises 
of reward and honour and taking solemn oaths to he responsible 
for his safety at AgraJ To secure the consent of the Emperor to 
the occupation of the island of Janjira, then held by the Siddi, 
an imperial servant, might have also been an objective of the 
Maratha chief. With the assurance of the astrologers and con¬ 
currence of the majority of his otScers, he started for Agra 
with his son, ShambhujI, and reached there on the 9th May, 
1666. 

But Shivaji was coldly received by Aurangzeb and ranked as 
a noble eommanding 6,000 men, which wounded his sense of 
honour so much that he ereated a scene and swooned. On being 
restored to his senses, he accused the Emperor of breach of faith, 
whereupon he was placed una^r guard.%Thu8 his “high hopes 
were dashed to pieces and he found himself a prisoner instead” 
An ordinary man would have gMpn way to despair under such 
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trying circumstances, but, being gifted with extraordinary resource¬ 
fulness, he resorted to a stratagem to effect his escape. lYetending 
to recover from his feigned illness, he began sending out of his 
house every evening baskets of fruits and sweetmeats for Bruhmapas, 
mendicants and nobles, as thanksgiving offerings for bis fictitious 
recovery. After a few days, when the guards had relaxed their 
vigilance and allowed the baskets to go out unchecked, Shivaji 
and his sori concealed themselves in two empty baskets and slipped 
out of Agra, eluding all the spies of the Mughul Emperor. He 
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hastened with Shambhuji to Muttra and, leaving his fatigued son 
there in charge of a Maratha Brahmapa, reached home, in the 
guise of a mendicant, on the 30th November, lOCO, by following 
aj roundabout way, via Allahabad, Benares, Gayil and Telingana. 

I For three years after this, Shivaji remained at peace with the 
Mughuls and utilised the period in organising his internal administra¬ 
tion. Anrangkcb granted him the title of /2djd and ajagir in Berar, 
and rai^ his son Shambhuji to the rank of a nob.e of 5,000. But 
war was renewed in 1670.' The position of the imperialists being 
weaker than before, owing to a bitter quturel between the viceroy. 
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Shah ‘Alam, and his lieutenant, Dilir Khan, Shivaji recovered almost 
all the forts surrendered by him in 1665,' In the month of October, 
1670, he sacked Surat for the second time and captured immense 
booty in cash and kind. He then carried daring raids into Mughul 
provinces and repeatedly defeated Mughul generals in oi>en tight. 
In 1672 ho demanded chtmlh from Surat. ^ 

The tribal risings in the north-west tlicn engaged Atirang/.eh's 
attention more-dKan anything else, and a, jairt of the Mughul army 
was transferred from the Deccan to that region. The desultory 
fighting of the Mughul captains against Shivaji from 1672 to 1676 
led to no success. t/The Maratha hero was then in the full tide of 
power. On the 10th June, 1074, he formally crorraed himself 
king at Raigarh with great pomp and splendour, and assumed the 
title of Chhatrapaii (Lord of the Umbrella, or king of kings). 

Resides being relieved of pressure from the Mughuls, owing to 
their preoccupations in the north-w’est, Shivaji secured the friendship 
of the Sultan of Golkunda, and conquered in one year (1677) Jinji, 
Vellore, and the adjoining districts. These greatly enhanced his 
prestige and gave him the possession of a vast territory in the 
Madras Carnatic and the Mysore plateau, covering sixty leagues 
by forty, yielding him an annual revemie of 20 lacs of huns and 
containing 100 forts. His successful career came to a close with 
his premature death at the age of fifty-three (or fifty, according 
to some) on the 14th AprU, 1680. Shivaji’s kingdom extended 
roughly along the entire coast from Ramnagar (modem Dharampur 
State in the Surat Agency) in the north to Karw'ar in the south, 
excluding the Portuguese, African and English settlements of 
Daman, Salsette, Bassein, Chaul, Goa, Janjira and Bombay. On 
the east, its boundary ran in an irregular line from Baglana in the 
north, through the Nasik and Poona districts and round the whole 
of Satara, to Kolhapur in the south. His last conquests brought 
within the limits of his dominions the Western Carnatic, extending 
from Belgaum to the banks of the Tuiigabhadra, opposite to the 
Bellary district of the modem Madras Presidency, and also a large 
part of the present kingdom of Mysore. 

C. ShivdjVa Oovemmeni 

Shivaji was not merely a daring soldier and a successful military 
conqueror, but also an enlightened ruler of his people. As Mr. 
Rawlinson observes: "Like nearly all great warriors—Napoleon 
is a conspicuous example—Shivaji was also a great administrator, 
for the qualities which go to make a capable general are those 
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which are required by the successful organiser and statesman.” 
His system, like that of the Muslim rulers of India, was an auto¬ 
cracy, of which he himself was the supreme head. But in the actual 
discharge of State business he was helped by a council of eight 
ministers—the ashtapradhdn —whose functions were chiefly advisory. 
The eight ministers were: (i) The Peshwd or the Prime Minister, 
who had to look after the general welfare and interests of the 
kingdom, (ii) the Amdiya or the Finance Minister, whose duty was 
to check and countersign all public accounts, (iii) the Mantrl, 
who had to preserve a daily record of the king’s acts and the 
proceedings of his court, (iv) the Sachiva or the superint-endent, who 
was in charge of the king’s correspondence and had also to check 
the accounts of the mahdls and paragands, (v) the Sumant or the 
Foreign Secretary, (vi) the Stndpaii or the Commander-in-chief, 
(vii) the Pandit Hdo and DdnddhyaksJui or the Royal Chaplain and 
Almoner, and (viii) the Nyayddhisa or the Chief Justice. All the 
ministers, excepting the Nydyddhisa and the Pandit Rdo^ held 
military commands besides their civil duties, and at least three 
of them were placed in charge of provincial administration as well. 
The ministers were in charge of difi'erent departments of the State, 
which were no less than thirty in number. Shivaji divided his 
kingdom into a number of provinces, each being placed under a 
viceroy, who held office at the king’s pleasure and was assi.sted 
like him by a staff of eight chief officers. The viceroy of the 
Kamiitak had a position somewhat different from that of the 
other provincial governors, and he exercised more power and 
discretion. 

For purposes of revenue collection and administration, Shivaji’s 
kingdom was divided into a number of prants or provinces. Each 
prani was subdivided into paragands and iarfs, and the village 
formed the lowest unit. Shivaji abandoned the existing practice 
of farming out land revenue and substituted for it direct collection 
from the ryots through State officials, who had “no right to exercise 
the powers of a political superior (overlord) or harass the ryots”. 
The assessment was mode after a careful survey of lands, for which 
purpose a uniform unit of measurement was introduced. The 
Stats duos were fixed at 30 per cent of the expected produce, which 
was after some time raised by Shivaji to 40 per cent after he had 
abolished other kinds of taxes or cesses. The cultivators knew 
definitely the amount of their dues, which they could pay without 
any oppression. They were given the choice of payment either 
in cash or in kind. The State encouraged agriculture by granting 
advance loans from the treasury to the ryots for the purchase of 
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seed and cattle, and the latter repaid these by easy annual instal¬ 
ments. It is wrong to say, as Fryer has done, that the State officers 
practised extortions and oppressions on the cultivators, though it 
might have been that Shivaji, with a view to making his kingdom 
financially sound, was strict in the matter of revenue collection. 
Modem researches have amply proved that the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of Shivaji was humane, efficient, and conducive to the 
interests of his subjects, as even Grant Duff adnutted many 
years ago. 

As the hilly regions of Mahara.shtra did not yield much in land 
revenue, Shivaji often levied chavth and nardeshnntkhi on the 
neighbouring tracts, which were completely at his mercy, and also 
on the Mughul provinces as well as some districts of the Bijapur 
kingdom. The practice of levying chauth had already been in vogue 
in western India, as we find that the Raja of Ramnagar exacted 
it from the Portuguese subjects of Daman. Scholars differ in 
their opinions regarding the nature of the chauth contribution. 
Ranade, who compares it with Wellesley's subsidiary system, 
writes that it was “not a mere military contribution without any 
moral or legal obligation, but a payment in lieu of protection 
against the invasion of a third power”. Sir J. N. Sarkar expresses 
a different opinion when he writes: “The payment of the chauth 
merely saved a place from the unwelcome pre.sence of the Maratha 
.soldiers and civil underlings, but did not impose on Shivaji any 
corresponding obligation to guard the district from foreign invaaion 
or internal disorder. The Marathas looked only to their own gain 
and not to the fate of their prey after they had left. The chauth 
was only a means of buying off one robber; and not a subsidiary 
system for the maintenance of peace and order against all enemies. 
The lands subject to the chauth cannot, therefore, be rightly called 
spheres of influence.” According to Mr. Sardesai, it was a tribute 
realised from hostile or conquered territories. Dr. Sen writes that 
the chauth was a contribution exacted by a military leader, which 
was justified by the exigencies of the situation. Whatever might 
be the theory of this burdensome imposition, which amounted to 
one-fourth of the government revenue, in practice it was nothing 
but a military contribution. The sardeshmukhi was an additional 
levy of 10 per cent, which Shivaji demanded on the basis of 
his claim os the hereditary Sardeshmukh (chief headman) of 
Maharashtra. But this was a legal fiction. The exaction of chauih 
and sardeshmukhi gave to the Mar5tbas influence over the districts 
which lay beyond their jurisdiction and was followed by their easy 
annexation. 
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The organisation of the Maratha army by Shivaji on a new model 
is a brilliant proof of his military genius. Previously the Maratha 
fighting forces consisted mostly of cavalry, who had been in the 
habit of working half the year upon their fields, and engaged 
themselves during the dry 8ea.son in active service. Shivaji, however, 
introduced a regular standing army. His soldiers had to be always 
ready for duty, and were provided with pay and quarters during 
the rainy season. The strength of this force rose from thirty to 
forty thousand cavalry and ton thousand infantry. \Shivaji built 
a considcrahlu fh'ct, the crews for which were recruited from among 
the low-caste Hindus of the Bombay coast. Although the achieve¬ 
ments of the Maratha navy under Sliivaji were not very remark¬ 
able, yet in later times the Maratha fleet under the Angrias gave 
(considerable trouble to the English, the Portuguese, and the Dutch. 
According to the Sabhdsad liakhar, ho maintained an elephant 
{‘orps numbering about 1,200 and a camel corps numbering 3,000 
or 1,500. VVe do not know definitely wdiat was the strength of his 
artillery, but Orino WTites that “he had previously purchased 
eighty ])ieceH of cannon and lead sufficient for his matchlocks from 
the French Director at Surat”. 

There was a regular gradation of officers both in the cavalry and 
tfje infantry. Tlie cavalry had two branches—the bargls or soldiers 
provided with pay and equipment by the State, and the sildhddrs, 
who equi])ped themselves at their own cost and supplied the pay 
and oqui])ment of the soldiers whom they brought to the service 
of the State, but were paid a stipulated sum by the State to defray 
the ex[)ense of service in the field. In the cavalry, 25 troopers 
formed a unit; over twenty-five men w'as placed a havalddr, over 
five havaUdrs one jvmhuldr, and over ten jumldddrs one hdzdri, 
who received 1,000 huns a year. Higher ranks over hdzdris were 
pdvjhdzdrls and the sarnobat or supreme commander of the cavalry. 
In the infantry, nine privates (pdiks) formed the lowest unit under 
a ndik\ Over five ndiks there was one havalddr, over two or three 
havalddrs one jurnldddr, and over ten jumldddrs one hdzdri. Instead 
of five hdzdrU as in the cavalry, there were seven hdzdris in the 
infantry under the command of the sarnobat of the infantry. 
Although Shivaji in most cases led the army in person, it was 
formally under a sendpati, or commander-in-chief, who was a 
member of the council of ministers. Since forts played an important 
part in the history of the Marathas, ample precaution was taken 
to maintain the garrisons there in an efficient condition. Every 
fort w'as under three officers of equal status, viz. the havalddr, the 
sabnis, and the sarnobat, who were to act together and thus to serve 
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as a check on one another, rnrther, to prerent treachery on the 
part of the fort-officers, Shivaji arranged “tliat in cacli garrison 
there should be a mixture of castes”. 

Though regular and gencrou.s in making payments and giving 
rewards to the soldiers, Shixaji did not forget to enforce strict 
discipline on them. He drew up a -set of regulations for tlieir 
conduct so that their morals might not, he lowered. The more 
important of the.se regulations hud down. ‘‘Xo woman, lemalc 
slave, or dancing girl, was to he allowed to accompany (he army.’ 
A soldier keeping any of thc.se was to he hcheaded. Cows were 
exempt from seizure, hut hulloik.s miL'Iit he taken lor lrans|iort 
only. Rrahmanas were not to he molc.stcd. nor t.ikcn as hostagc.s 
for ransom, No soldier .should miscoialiH't, hiiiisclf (ilunng a cam¬ 
paign).” As regards sjioils of war, Shixaji ordered that '■when¬ 
ever a place was jiiundered, the goods ol jioor jicojilc, p»/siyd/i 
(copper money), and vessels of brass and coppi'r, slaaild belong 
to the man who found them; hut other articles, gohl and silver, 
coined or uncoined, gems, valnahle stalls or jewels, xxere not to 
belong to the finder tint xxere to tic given up without the .smallest 
deduction to the oflieera and to lie hy them paid over to Shivaji's 
government ”. 


1). Ati Kdifnate oj 

Both as a ruler and a man, Shivaji occupies a distinguislied 
place in the hi.slory of India, A liorn leader of men, wlio could 
throw a spell over all xxho came in contact xxith him, he ek'vatcd 
himself, by dint of his unusual bravery and di|ilomaey, from 
the position of a jdgtrddr to tliat of a Chhntmpnh and ticeamc 
an irresistible enemy of the mighty Mughul J'lmjiire, then at the 
zenith of its poxx'er. The most lirilliant of hi.s aeliievements was 
the welding togetlier of tlic Maratlia race, “.scattered like atoms 
through many Deecani Kingdoms ’, into a mighty nation in the 
teeth of opposition of four great poivers like the Mughul empire, 
Bijapur, Portuguese India, and the Ahyssinians of Janjira”. He 
left an extensive kingdom at his death. “The territories and the 
treasures, however, which Shivaji acquired, were not so formidable 
to the Mughula,” writes Grant Huff, “a.s the example he had set, 
the system and habits he had introduced, and the sjiirit he had 
infused into a large proportion of the Maratha jioople.” The 
Maratha nation that ho built up defied the_Mughul Empire during 

»We may contrast wityi this tho influence of tho fiarom that accom¬ 
panied the Mughul army. 
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and after Aurangzeb’s reign, and remained the dominant power in 
India during the eighteenth century, so that a descendant of 
Aurangzeb became the virtual puppet of a Maratha chief, Mahadaji 
Sindhia. The Maratha power also competed with the English for 
supremacy in India till it was finally crushed in the time of Lord 
Hastings. 

It would be unjust to describe Shivaji as ^'an entrepreneur of 
rapine or a Hindu edition of ‘Alauddin or Tamarlene”, as Khafl 
Khan and even some modem writers have done. A great 
constructive genius, he possessed all the essential qualities needed 
for (he national regeneration of a country. “His system was his own 
creation anil, unlike Ranjit Singh, he took no foreign aid in his 
administration. His army was drilled and commanded by his own 
people and not by Frenchmen. What he built lasted long; his 
institutions were looked up to with admiration and emulation, 
even a century later in the palmy days of the Peshwas’ rule.” He 
was not a relentless conqueror indulging in unnecessary cruelty 
and plunder for the sake of plunder. His chivalrous conduct 
during his campaigns towards women and children, including 
those of the Muslims, has been eulogised even by Khafj Khan, a 
hostile critic: “Shivaji had always striven to maintain the honour 
of the people in his territories . . . and was careful to maintain 
the honour of women and children of Muhammadans when they 
fell into his hands. His injunctions upon this point were very strict, 
and anyone who disobeyed them received punishment.” Rawlinson 
rightly observes: “He was never deliberately or wantonly cruel. 
To respect women, mosques, and non-combatants, to stop promis¬ 
cuous slaughter after a battle, to release and dismiss with honour 
captured officers and men—these are, surely, no light virtues.” 
Shivaji’s ideal was the restoration of an indigenous Empire in 
his country, and he pursued it with singleness of purpose. But he 
hod no time to work it out in full. 

In his private life, Shivaji remained immune from the prevalent 
vices of the time, and his moral virtues were exceptionally high. 
Sincerely religious from his early life, he did not forget the lofty 
ideals with which be had been inspired by his mother and his guru 
RAmdas, in the midst of political or military duties. He sought to 
make religion a vital force in the uplifting of the Maratha nation 
and always extended bis patronage to Hindu religion and learning. 
“Religion remained with him", remarks a modem Marathi writer, 
“an ever-fresh fountain of right conduct and generosity; it did 
not obsess his mind or harden him into a bigot." Tolerant of other 
faiths, he deeply venerated Muslim saints and granted rent-free 
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lands to meet the expenses of illumination of Muslim shrines and 
mosques, and his conduct towards tlio Capuchin fathers (Christian 
monks) of Surat, during its first sack by him, was resjieclful. Even 
his bitterest critic, Khiifi Khtin, wTites: “But ho (ShivajI) made it 
a rule that whenever his followers went plundering, they should do 
no harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the women of any 
one. Whenever a cojiy of the sacred Quran came into his hands 
he treated it with respect and gave it to some of liis Mtissalman 
followers. When the women of any Hindu or Muhammadan were 
taken prisoners by his men, lie watched over tlicm until their 
relations came with a suitable ransom to buy ttieir liberty.” 


E. Shambhuji and his Successors 

Shivaji was succeeded by his elde.st son, Shambhuji, who, though 
pleasure-loving, was brave. His chief adviser was a Bru.hmai.in 
from Northern India named Kuvi-Kulash, whoso morula were 
not above reproach. Under the new king tlie Maratha power 
weakened but did not become entirely inert. ShainbliOji himself 
reabsed the nature of the Mughul menace, and fought the mighty 
force which Aurangzeb had brought to the lleccan with courage 
and resolution till he was surprised and captured (11th Eobruary, 
1689), at Sangarneshwar, tw'enty-two miles from Katnagiri, by an 
energetic Mughul officer named Muqnrrab Khun. His minister, 
Kavi-Kulash, and twenty-five of his chief followers, were also 
captured with him. The two chief cajitivcs were brought to the 
imperial camp at Bahadurgarh and were publicly jiaraded. After 
being tortured in various ways for more than three weeks, the 
captives were put to death on the 11th March, 1689. The imperialists 
quickly captured many of the Maratha forts, and even besieged 
the Maratha capital at Raigarh. But Rajilram, younger brother 
of Shambhuji, slipped out of the eity, disguised as a mendicant, 
and after various adventures reached Jinji in the Karnatak. The 
capital city had in the meanwhile capitulated, and Shambhuji’s 
family, including his infant son, Shahu, had been captureel by the 
Mughuls. Thus the Maratha power seemed to be completely 
overthrown. 

But the spirit with which Shivaji had inspired his people could 
not die out so easily. The Marathas recovered quickly and again 
began a war of national resistance to the Mughuls, which ultimately 
exhausted the resources of the latter. In Maharashtra the Maratha 
recovery was effected by leaders like Ramchandra Pant, Shankaraji 
Malhar, and Parashur&m Trimbak. Parashuram became Pratinidhi 
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or regent in 1701. In the eastern Carnatic affairs were ably 
managed by Pralhad Niraji, the first Praiinidhi. The Maratha 
captains now fought and raided in different quarters on their 
own account. Aurangzeb was, in fact, confronted by “a people’s 
war” and he “could not end it, because there w'as no Maratha 
government or state-army for him to attack and destroy”. Two 
able and active Maratha generals, Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji 
Jadava, swept on from one area to another, caused great loss 
and confusion to the Mughuls, and carried their daring raids, 
according to the Maratha chronicles, even to the Emperor’s camp. 
Many officers of the Mughul Deccan purchased safety by paying 
chauth to the Marathas, and some of them even joined the enemy 
in plundering the Emperor’s people. As Sir J. N. Sarkar observes, 
“the Mughul administration had really' dissolved, and only the 
presence of the Emperor with all his troops in the country held it 
together, but it was now a delusive phantom. Santa and Dhana 
were the heroes of this period; the initiative lay entirely with 
them, and they upset every plan and calculation formed by the 
imperialists”. 

Jinji, having stood a siege of about eight years, was captured 
by Zu’lfiqar Khan in January', 1C98. But Rajaram had escaped to 
Satara, where he gathered a powerful army and resumed the 
struggle in the northern Deccan, where Aurangzeb had assembled 
his forces. The imperialists besieged the fort of Satara in December, 
1699, but the garrison defended it heroically till, after the death 
of Rajaram on the 12th March, 1700, it was surrendered on certain 
terms by his minister, Parashuram. The Emperor now seized foit 
after fort of the Marathas in person, but what they lost one day 
was regained by them the next day and the war was protracted 
interminably. 

After the death of Rajaram, his widow, Tara Bai, a lady of 
masterly spirit, guided the destiny of the Maratha nation at this 
juncture as regent for her minor son, ShivajI III. She was, 
as even the hostile critic Khafi Khan admitted, “a clever, 
intelligent woman, and had obtained reputation during her 
husband’s lifetime for her knowledge of civil and military matters”. 
Having organised the administration of the State and suppressed 
the quarrels of the rival parties* for succession to the throne, she, 
as IGi&fi Kh&n tells us, “took vigorous measures for ravaging 
the imperial territory and sent armies to plunder the six subahs 

^ The party of TarS B&I and her son; that of Rajas Bal, another wife 
of Rij&rfim and mother of ShambhujI II; and that which supported the 
cause of Sh&hu, son of ShambhujI I. 
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of the J>eccan a.s far a.s Sironj, Mandasor and the subahs of Malwa’'. 
The Marfitiias liad alroa<]y invaded Mfilwa in 1699. In 1703 a 
f)artv of thorn entered Berar (a Mugliul province for a century). 
In 1706 they raided Gujarat and sacked Baroda, and in April or 
May, 1706, a large Marathu army threatened the Emperor's camp 
at Ahriiadnagar, whence t hey were repulsed after a long and severe 
conte.st. 'riius i»y this time tlie Marathas, with their resources 
• 'norrnously incroaHod through raids, ])ractically became masters 
of the situalion irr the Deccan and also in certain parts of Central 
India. A.s an <'V(‘-m itncss, Bhiinsoii, wrote: “The Marathas became 
complctrly dotninanl over tlic whole kingdom and closed the 
roads. By nuiatis of robhery they e.sca])ed from poverty and rose 
t.o gn'at wealth.” 'riuhr military tactics also underwent a change, 
the imriKMliaU' ellcct of which wa.s good for them. As Manucci 
noled in 170} • “Tlic.sc (Maratlia) l(‘.aders and tlieir troop.s move 
in the.se d.iys witli much confidence, because they have cow-ed the 
Mugliul conimandcr.s and inspired them with fear. At the present 
time they possess artillery, mu.sketry, bows and arrows, with 
ele})hants and camels for all their baggage and Uuits. ... In short, 
tiiey are eipnpped and move about just like the armio.s of the 
Muglmls. . . . Only a few years ago they did not march in this 
fasliion. In tliosc days tlieir arms were only lances and long 
swords tv\o inches wide. Armed thus, thev used to prowl about 
on the frontiers, pirkmg up here and there what they could; then 
they made oil homo again. But at the present time they move like 
conquerors, showing no fear of any Mughul troojis.” Tims all the 
attempts of Aurangzeb to erusli the Marathas proved quite futile. 
Maratha nationalism survived as a triumphant force wiiich his 
feebhv suecessors failed to resist. 



CHAPTEU V 

DISINTICOIIATION OF THE MrOHlM EMPIKK 
^ r The Later Mughul Emperors 

Fhe death of Auraii^^vad) on tlir* hrd .Marcli. 17n7, was tiie siLOial 
for the disintegration of the mighty Miigiiul iMiij-in* Aurang/.r!)':: 
apprehonsion that a civil war would break out among Ins sons 
after him, to prevent ■\\hicli, it is said, lie left a will iliH'ding his 
thre^e surviving sons, Mu‘a/zani, Muliummad tW.ani and Muhammad 
Kam Ikikhsh, to partition the h>n]Hrc ])eacetu!i\i was justitied. 
Xo sooner had he breathed his last than his thraa* sons entensl 
into bitter fratricidal quarrels for the possession (*f the throne 
of Delhi Of the three brothers, Mu‘az/.am was ihrn goviTiior ol 
Kabul, ‘A‘zam of Oujarat, and the youngest, Muhammad Kain 
llakhsh, of Bijfipur. Rilm Baklisli, thoni.h he assunif‘d “all the 
attributes of sovereignly”,0’ould not lea\(,‘ the I)e('i-an. But the 
eldest, Mu‘azzam, hurried towards Agra Irom KTihul; and ‘A‘/am 
also marched tow^ards the samfj city. Mu'azzam propos<Ml to ‘A‘zam 
a partition of the Empire on the lines laid down liy tlnur dece used 
father, but the latter did not accept these suggestions and resolved 
to fight for his right to the throne. Nothing but the sword could 
now decide the issue, and the two brotlicrs soon resorted to it. 
They met at Jajaii, a few miles from Agra, in dune I7d7. and 
‘A'zam lost the day as well as his life. After a brief expedition 
to Rajputana, Mifazzam marched to the Deccan, and Kfirn Bakh.sh, 
being defeated near Hyderabad, died of wound.s early in J708."l 
Mu'azzam ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur 
Shah1(also known as Shah ‘Alam 1). Though “a man of mild and 
equitable temper, learned, dignified and generous t-o a fault”, he 
was too old to prevent the declino of the Empire. His death on 
the 27th February, 1712,Vas followed l)y a fresli war of succession 
among his four sons, Jahilndar Shah, ‘Azim-ua-Shan, Jahan Shah 
and Rafi-us-Shan. The la.si three w’ero killed in eoiirso of the 
war, and Jahandar Shah scoured the throne w’ith the help of 
Zu'lfiqar Khan,^who became the chief minister of the State. 
Jah^dar was completely under the influence of a favourite lady 
627 
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named Lai Kinnari. /“In the brief reign of Jabandar”, observes 
Khafi Kiiun, “violence had full sway. It was a fino time for 
minstrels and singers and all the tribes of daneers and actors.” 
Ho was not, however, destined to enjoy power for a long time, 
but was deposed and strangled in the fort of Deliii under the order 
of ‘Azim-us-Shan'fl son, Farruklisiyar, who proclaimed himself 
Emperor in a.d. 1713. The king-maker, Zu‘lfiqar Khiin, was also 
executed. 

Farrukhsiyar o\\’ed his elevation to the throne to the two Sayyid 
brothers, Husain ‘All, deputy governor of Patna, and ‘Abdullah, 
governor of .41lahubrid, wdio henceforth began to exercise the real 
power in flio State and jtlaced one prince after another on the 
throne. \‘Abdullah became the Wazlr and Husain ‘Ali the com- 
rnander-in-chief of the army; but as tlie former was a^ soldier 
and had no ])rcvious experience of civil administration, the full 
burden of administration fell on the latteri' Farrukhsiyar was 
“feeble, (cowardly and contemptible” and /‘strong neither for 
evil nor for good”, and his attempt to assert his omti power made 
liis reign “throughout an agitated and perplexing one, ending in 
another Imperial tragedy”>-Under the influence of some of his 
anti-Sayyid friends, clncfiy Mir Jumla, he acted ungratefully, from 
the beginning of bis reign, towards his Sayyid ministers. Their re¬ 
sentment was HO great that they deposed and blinded the Emperor 
and executcul him in an ignominious manner. The treatment that 
Farrukhsiyar received from the Sayyids was in no way more harsh 
than what he had himself meted out to his possible rivals. His worth¬ 
lessness, intrigues, and ingi'atitude-madc his removal almost necessary 
for his ministers.x Put for num of position like them “the w’ay 
of doing what liad become almost a necessity was unduly harsh, 
too utterly regardless of the personal dignity of the fallen monarch. 
Blinding a deposed king was the fixed usage; for that the Sayyids 
are not specially to blame. But the severity of the subsequent 
confinement was excessive, and the taking of the captive’s life 
was an extremity entirely uncalled-for”. 

The king-makers, ‘Abdullah and Husain *Ali, now raised to 
the throne two phantom kings, Rafi-ud-Darajat and Rafi-ud- 
daulah, eons of Rafi-us-Shan. But within a few months the Sayyids, 
who determined to “rule through the Imperial puppets”, thought 
that they had discovered another- roi faindant in a youth of 
eightjeen, named Rohsan Akhtar, son of Jahan Sh&h (the fourth 
son of Bah^ur Shah), who ascended the throne as Muhammad 
Sh&h. The new Emperor did not prove to be a docile agent of the 
Sayyids, as they had expected, and found many supporters among 
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those who had become encmio.s of the ministers during the seven 
years of their power. Tiie ablest of the new allies of the sovereign 
was the famous Nizam-ul-mulk of the Deccan. Husain ‘Ali was 
removed by assassination while he was proceeding towards Malwa to 
chastise the Nizam. ‘Abdullah made an attempt to retain his power 
by placing on the throne a more convenient puppet, Muhammad 
Ibrahim, another son of Rafi-us-Shan, but he was defeated and 
imprisoned in 172(Vh.nd killed by poison in 1722. The now iwizir, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, expired in 1721, and the Nizilm-ul-mulk 
was called upon to'accept that post in February, 1722. As ho 
was essentiall}’ a man of action, the atmosphere of the imperial 
court did not suit his temperament, lie soon left it for the Deccan^ 
where he established a virtually indcjKUident kingdom, though 
the fiction of imperial supremacy was maintained till the last. The 
fall of the Sayyids, and the departure of the Ni/.ruu-ul-mulk for 
the Dcccan, did not, however, servo to increase the power and 
prestige of Muhammad Shah/ As Ghulam Husain, the author 
of tSiffar, writes: “Young and handsome, and fond of all kinds 
of pleasures, he addicted himself to an inactive life, ^^hi('h entirely 
enervated the energy of the Em])eror“. Though destiny granted 
him a long reign, yet “in utter unconcern he let tlu^ affairs drift 
in their ovm wa}’, and the consequence was most fatal “.'lYovince 
after province—the Deccan,' Oudh and Ihuigid — slijiped out 
of imperial conlrol; the Marilthas established lludr ]K)wer far 
and wide; the Jats became independent near Agra, the Ruhela 
Afghans founded the State of Kohilkhand (Ruhelkhaud) in the 
North Gangetic plain; the Sikhs became active in the Punjab; 
and the invasion Nadir Shah dealt a staggering blow to the 
Delhi Empire. Thus within about throe decades of Aurangzeb’s 
death, the vast Empire of tho Mughuls ceased to exist as an all- 
India political unit and was split up into numerous independent or 
semi-indopeiident states,/ 

The next Emperor, Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, 
was unable to cope successfully with the disintegrating forces 
that had grown so alarming on all sides. The Empire rapidly 
shrank in extent, being reduced only te a small district round 
Delhi. The Emperor was deposed and blinded in 1754 by the 
wazir Ghaz!*ud>din ImSd-ul-mulk, a grandson of the deceased 
Nizam-ul-mulk of the Deccan,» who now imitated tho Sayyid 
brothers in playing the king-maker. He placed on the throne 
‘Aziz-ud-din (son of Jahandar Shah), who had been so long in 
confinement, and who now adopted the s^ne title as the 
great Aurangzeb, and called himself ^Alamg^f II.* But the new ruler 
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“found himself as much a prisoner upon the throne as he was 
formerly in his confinement”. His attempt to free himself from 
the control of the all-powerful wazir only resulted in his ruin, 
as he was put fo death by the latter’s orders, -{rhe malignant 
hostility of this ambitious and unscrupulous wazir compelled 
Shiih ‘Alam 11, the son and successor of ‘Alamgir 11, to move 
as a wanderer from place to place. Massing through many vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, tliis unlucky sovereign had to throw himself 
ultimately on the i)ratoction of the English and live as their pensioner 
till his death in a.p. 1806/ Shah ‘Alam II’s son, Akbar II, lived 
in Delhi with llie title of Emperor till 1837. * The Imperial 
dynasty became extinct with Bahadur Shah II, who was deported 
to Rangoon by the English on suspicion of assisting the Sepoy 
mutineers. He died there in a.d. 18(52. 

Changed Character of the Later Mughul Nobility, and Party 
Factions 

The deterioration in the cliafacter of the nobility during the 
eighteenth century had a large share in hastening the decline of 
the Mughul Emj)irc. The nobles of the time ccjised to discharge 
the useful functions which some of them had done in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. To the great misfortune of the country, 
tliey became eager only for self-aggrandiscnient and personal 
ascendancy, to achieve whicdi they jdunged the land into bitter 
civil wars, disastrous conspiracies, and hopeless confusion and 
anarchy. “To the thoughtful student of Mughul history,” remarks 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “nothing is more striking than the decline 
of the peerage. The heroes adorn the stage for one generation only 
and leave no worthy heirs sprung from their loins. ‘Abdurrahim 
and Mahabat, ‘Sa'dullah and Mir Jumla, Ibrahim and Islam Khan 
Rumi, who had made the history of India in the seventeenth century, 
were succeeded by no son, certainly by no grandson, even half 
08 capable as themselves.” This was partly due to the incapacity 
and lack of resolution on the part of the later rulers of the country, 
who hod not the ability to select the right tj’pe of men for 
administration but were guided by the selfish advice of interested 
and depraved flatterers. Thus when the Emperor “was a sluggard 
or a fool, he ceased to be the master and guide of the nobility. 
They then naturally turned to win the controlling authority at 
court or in the provinces”, 

Broadly speaking, the nobles were ranged in two parties. Those 
who were children of the soil, or had been long domiciled in the 
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country, formed the Hindustani or Indo-Mosleiii jiartv. To this 
p-oup belonged the Afghan nobles, the Sayyids of liarlia. and 
Khan-i-Dauran, whose ancestors came from liadakhshfin. Tliese 
Indian Muslims depended mostly on tlie help of their Hir.du com¬ 
patriots. The foreign nobles of diverse origin, opposetl as a class to 
the members of the HindusfTini party, ^\ere indiscriminately called 
Mughuls, but they were subdivided into two groups aeeording to 
the land of their origin. Those who came from Tranaoxiana and other 
parts of Central Asia, and were mostly of theSunni peraua.sion, formed 
the Turani party. The most ])rominent memhens oi' thi.s group 
were Muhammad Amin Khan and his cousin, riiin Qilirli Khan, 
better known as the Ni/am-ul-mulk. Tlie Irani ]iarty was 
composed of those wlio hailed from the Persian territories and 
were Shiahs. The most important members of the Irani jiarty 
were Asad Khan and Zudhqar Khan, the king-maker These \\er(‘ 
mere factions and were not like the political jiarties of modern 
times. Their members had no common principle of action among 
themselves exce^it that of self-interest and no iirm party ullc'giance. 
The nature of the political .struggles of the period ran bo well 
understood when we note that, during the nhgns of jiahfulur JShah 
and Jahandar Shall, the Irani parly was in the ascendant under 
its leader Zudfiqar Khan. But from t he beginning of Farrukli.siyar’s 
reign the Hindustani party maintained its authority in alliance 
with the Turani poup. Then tlie Turanians and the Iranians 
combined to oust the Hindustanis from power. 


3 . Foreign Invasions 
A. Invasion of Nadir Shah 

As a natural sequel to the notorious incapacity of tlic unworthy 
descendants of Babur, Akbar and Aurangzeb, and the selfish activities 
of the nobility, the Mughul State pew corrupt and inofTicient. 
It lost its prestige not only within India but also outside it. 
The country, famous for its riches, wliich excited the cupidity 
of external invaders from time immemorial, became exposed to 
the menace of a foreign invasion, as had been the case during the 
dismemberment of the Turko-Afghan Sultanate. This time the 
invader came not from Central Asia, but from Persia, which had 
already snatched away Qandahar from the Mughuls. The weak 
defence of the north-west frontier (the most vulnerable point in 
the Empire), since the time of Aurangzeb, offered a splendid 
opportunity to the Persians, when they had become free firom 
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internal troubles by 1736, to make a daring push into the heart 
of Hindustan under the bold adventurer Nadir Shah. The feeble 
attempts of Nasir Khan and Zakariya Khan, governors of Kabul 
and the Punjab respectively, to guard their provinces were of 
no avail, as their appeals to the Delhi court for help passed 
unheeded, owing to the machinations of the leaders of the rival 
parties who fought for power in the court. Their defenceless 
condition has been thus described by Ghulam Husain, one of 
the most important Indian writers of the mid-eighteenth century; 
“The roads and passes being neglected, everyone passed and 
repassed, unobserved; no intelligence was forwarded to court of 
what was happening; and neither Emperor nor Minister ever 
asked why no intelligence of that kind ever reached their ears.” 

Nadir Shah, bom of a liumble family and originally a robber 
chief, was, however, schooled by hardships and privations, 
which gave him considerable valour and ability and a restless 
energy. He helped in the recovery of Persia from the hands of 
the Afghans, who had wrested it from Shah Husain Safavi in 
A.D. 1722, and entered the service of its restored ruler, Shah 
Tahmasp, son of the deposed king, Shah Husain, in a.d. 1727. 
Through the incompetence of his master, Nadir became the de facto 
ruler of the State and eventually deposed him in 1732. On the death 
of Shah Tahmasp’s infant son and successor. Nadir became the 
ruler of Persia in reality as well as in name. 

Nadir commenced his march towards India in a.d. 1738. The 
alleged violation of promises by Muhammad Shah, and the ill- 
treatment of his envoys by the Delhi court, served as the casiLS 
belli for his invasion. As the Mughuls had sadly neglected the 
defences of the north-west frontier. Nadir easily captured Ghazni, 
Kabul and Lahore in a.d. 1739. The whole province of the Punjab 
was thrown into great confusion and disorder, while the pleasure- 
loving Emperor and the carpet-knights of his court, whose conduct 
during Nadir’s invasion “forms a tale of disgraceful inefficiency 
amounting to imbecility”, did nothing to oppose him. They 
could think of shaking off their lethargy only when the Persian 
army had arrived within a few miles of Delhi. The imperial 
troops then marched to check the advance of the Persians and 
encamped at Kamal, twenty miles north of Panipat; but they 
were routed in February, a.d. 1739. The vanquished Emperor of 
Delhi, almost at the mercy of Nadir as his captive, hurried to sue 
for peace. 

The victorious Nadir and the humiliated Emperor of Delhi together 
entered Delhi, where the former occupied Sh&h Jah&n’s palace- 
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chambers by the Diwdn-i-Khds. At first there was no disorder 
in the imperial city, but a rumour of Nadir’s death, spread by some 
mischievous persons, gave rise to a tumult in which some Persian 
soldiers wore slain. Nadir at first merely took steps to quell 
the disturbance, but the sight of his murdered soldiers infuriated 
him and, burning with feelings of revenge, ho ordered a general 
massacre of the citizens of the doomed city of Delhi. A contem¬ 
porary account tells us that the slaughter lasted from eight in 
the morning till three in the afternoon. “Within the doomed 
areas, the hou.ses were looted, all the men killed without regard 
for age, and all the women dragged into slavery. The destroyers 
set fire to many houses, and several of their victims, both dead 
and wounded, Hindus and Alulmmiuiidans, were indiscriminately 
burnt together.” The survivors, blockaded within the city, wore 
reduced to extreme misery, for, besides jilundcring the market¬ 
places, Nadir caused the granaries to be sealed up, placed guards 
over them and sent detachments to jilundor the villages. The 
Persian soldiers deliberately tortured tlic principal citizens for 
money, and three crorcs of rupees were realised by force from 
the helpless and starving inhabitants of the wretched city, which 
presented for eight weeks a dreadful scene of arson and carnage. 
At the earnest appeal of Muhammad Shah, Nadir at last called 
off his soldiers, but peace was not restored till the invader left the 
city for his own country, Muhammad Shah retained the throne, 
but he had to sustain irreparable losses. The ruthless conqueror 
carried away all his crown jewels, including the famous Koh-i-nur 
diamond, the costly Peacock Throne of Shah Jahan, and the 
celebrated illustrated Persian manuscript on Hindu music wTitton 
under the command of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. According to 
the estimate of Nadir’s own secretary, he exacted at Delhi fifteen 
crores of rupees in cash, and a vast amount in jewels, apparel, 
furniture and other valuable articles from the imperial store-house. 
He also took away with him 300 elephants, 10,000 horses, and the 
same number of camels. Thus the Persian invasion entailed a heavy 
economic drain on the resources of the dewidcnt Delhi Empire. 
The trans-Indus provinces (Sind, Kabul and the western parts of 
the Punjab) had to be surrendered to the Persians. Further, the 
Mughul Empire lost the little prestige that it had still retainet], 
and its decline now became patent to the world. In short, Nadir s 
invasion left it “bleeding and prostrate”. Internally exhausted, it 
could get no time for recuperation and revival, as the invasion 
of 1739 set a precedent for further invasions from outside and Ahmad 
Shah AbdftU invaded India as the successor to Nadir’s empire. 
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li. Invasions of Ahmad Shah Abddll 

After the asHassination of Nadir in 1747, one of his officers named 
Ahmad Sliuh, an Af^djan chief of the Abdali clan, rose to power 
and succeeded in establishing himself as the independent ruler of 
Afglianistan. Jle styled himself Durr-i-Durrdn, “the j^earl of the 
ag(i”, and liis clan was henceforth known as the Durnlnl. Ahmad 
Shrdi Abdali, while accompanying Nadir to India, had seen with 
his own eyes “the weakness of the Empire, the imbecility of the 
Emperor, the inatkmtivonoss of the ministers, the spirit of inde* 
p(‘n{icnc(‘ which had crcjtt among the grandees ”. So after establish¬ 
ing his ftouor at home he led several expeditions into India from 
A.i). 174.S till A.i). 171)7.* These were something more than more 
j)reda1orv raids. 'Fhey indicated the revival of the Afghans, outside 
and within India, making a fre.sh bid for sujiremacy on the ruins 
of the .Mugliul Eni[)ire. As a matter of fact, the Afghan bid for 
supremacy was an imjiortant factor in the history of India durifig 
a considerable part of the (‘ighieenth century. Ahmad Shrdi 
.AhdrdI must have entertained the desire of establishing political 
authority over at lea.st a part of India, though there were other 
motives, as Elphinstone jioints out, which led him to undertake 
these expialitions. lie .sought to oonsolidate his authority at 
home by increasing his rojiutation through successful foreign 
adv(‘i)turcs. and he also liojicd to utilise the booty derived from 
liis Indian campaigns in d(‘fra} ing the expenses of Ids army and 
in showering favours and rewards on the Afghan chiefs. 

After having conquered Qandahfir, Kabul, and Pesluiwar, Alimad 
Shrdi Abdrdi invaded India for the first time, in January 1748, with 
12,(KM) v(‘teran troops. Butlie was defeated at the battle ofManpur 
by Ahmad Sh'di, the Mughul lieir-apjiarent, and Mir Mannu, son of 
the deceased wazlr Qamar-ud-din, and was put to flight. Mir Mannu 
was ap])ointed governor of tlie Punjab. But before he could settle 
down, Ahmad Shrdi Abdali invaded the Punjab for the second time 
in A.I). 1750 and conquered it after defeating him. Unsupported by 
the Delhi court, the Punjab governor found all resistance futile and 
submitted to the invader. 

The Abdrdi invaded India for the third time in December, 1751, 
when he again defeated Mir Mannu, conquered Kashmir, and forced 
llie Miighul Emperor, Ahmad Slifih, to cede to liim the country 
as far east as Sirhind. Thus the Mughul Empire was further 

* Some Kngliah records refer to an invasion of the Punjab bv Ahmad 
Sh&h Abdatl in a.d. 1769. hviian Historical Quarterly, Decoraber 1934. 
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reduced in extent. Mir Mannu was now left as the Alnlali's tiovernor 
in Lahore. Ee ])roiiused to send to tlie \i(‘tor liie surplu.s rev(‘nm‘ 
of the Punjtib and not to Ir.iusaet important matters without 
final orders from him. Rut the Alxl'ili letl another e\i>(‘ilitiim in 
the time of Emperor ‘AlaiiiLdr II (1754-ITd'p After the dratli 
of Mir Matmu in Novemher, 1753. and that i>1 hi-*; inlanl son 
and snccessor in May. 1754. tlie jirovinee ol tin’ Punjah fi'll into 
disorder and anarchy due larLti’ly te iIh’ wilfulness and eapnee of 
the rc^T.nt-motluT, Miighlanl Ri'gam In re.'>}'onse to an apjteal 
from her for helj), Imad-ul-mulk. the all-powerful ir(i:lr at Delhi, 
marched to the Punjab, whi('h la* liiiiisclf i-Dveteil, in 175t>, brought 
it’ under liis authority, and ajipninted Mir Mun'ini, “tlie leading 
nobleman of Lalioro”, governor of the ])ru\in<'('. Enrag(‘d at 
this, Altmad Slifdi Abdfdi invaded India l<ir the fourth (inx- in 
November, 175(1, with greater detorimnation. and arrived belure 
Delhi on the 23rd January, 1757. 'flie imperial city was “ plundered 
and its unhapj)>' ]K‘ojiU‘ again suhjecteil to jullage . Imad-ul-mulk 
surrendered and was pardoned by the invailer. who dhtained from 
t’ho Mughul Emperor the tdrmal eessi(ni ot tin* i’unjah, Ka.^limir, 
Sind and the Siihind district’. After jiluiidering thi? Jat. eount.ry, 
south of Delhi, the Ahdrdl retired frfuii India in April, 1757, with 
immense bootv and many captives, halving his son, linulr Shah, 
as his viceroy at Lahon? witli Jahan Khan, the able Alehan general, 
as the latter's irnzlr. 

'Pile administration of I’ininr Sin'di for one \ear, from May I7v57 
to A]>ril 175S. was a jieriod ot utter law!es'’;ness and disorder. 
The Sikh eommiinity, infuriated liy (ho maltreatment of one 
of its leaders, rose in reliellion on all sides Adina ih'g Khan, 
governor of the J iillundur Doab, r<‘\ oil ing against t he Afghans, called 
in the Maratiias to lielp him, A large army oi the. Maralhas under 
tlie command of Kagiiunalli Kao invaded the I unjab in April, 
1758, occujiied Lahore and (.wpell^sl tlie Atghans. I hoy retircii 
from the Punjab leaving Adina Keg Khan as their governor there. 
Rut tlie occupation of l.fihore by the Maratha.s did not last 
for more than six months. To avenge their expulsion of Timur 
Sbilh, Ahmad Shah Abduli invaded India for the fifth time 
in October, 1759, and finally eonciuercd tbe Punjab, A more 
severe collision of the Afghans with the Marathas W'as inevitable, 
because both had been, more or less, contending for pofitical 
supremacy in Hindustan. Tlii'i took jilneo on the field of Panipat 
on the 14th January, a.d. 1701. Ahmad Shah Ahdall departed from 
India towards the close of a.d. 1702. He ordered the Indian chiefs 
to recognise Shah ‘Alam II as Emperor. Najih-ud-daulah and 
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Munir-ud-daulah agreed to pay to the Abdali, on behalf of the 
Indian Government, an annual tribute of forty lacs. 

The Sikhs, who had revived by this time, slew Khwaja Abid, the 
Durrani governor of Lahore, and occuj)ied the city. This brought 
back the Abdali to Lahore in March, 1764. He had, however, to 
return to his own country, after a fortnight’s stay at Lahore, 
owing to the outbreak of a civil W'ar there and a mutiny among 
his troops. Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India again in 17C7. He 
could not succeed in effectively thwarting t.he Sikhs and had to 
retreat soon “\vith a consciousness of his ultimate failure”, owing 
to some internal troubles, chiefly the mutiny of his troops clamouring 
for pay which they had not received regularly. No sooner had 
he turned back than the Sikhs reoceupied Lahore and the entire 
open country. Ahmad Shah Abdali “retained hold of Peshawar 
and the country west of Atl()ck, while he abandoned the Manjha 
districts and central Punjab including Lahore to the Sikhs; but 
the Sin<l-Sagar and Jech Doab in the western Punjab remained 
a debatable land wdiieh finally came into their possession in the 
days of his unworthy successors”. 

Though Ahmad Shfih Abdrdi had to return hurriedly from 
India, his invasion affected the history of this countr}' in several 
ways. Firstly, it accelerated the dismemberment of the tottering 
Mughul Kinpire. Scc^ondiy, it ofl’cred a serious check to the rapidly 
spreading I^Iaratha imperialism. Thirdly, it indirectly helped the 
rise of the Sikh power. “His career in India,” observes a modem 
writer, “is ver}' intimately a ])art of the Sikh struggle for iiide- 
pondenee.” Lastly, the menace of Afghan invasion kept the 
English East India Comjiany in great anxiety, both during the 
lifetime of Ahmad Shah Abdilli and for some time after liis death. 


4. Rise of New Muslim States 

Oil the decline of the central authority at Delhi, the inevitable 
centrifugal tendency w’as manifest in different parts of the Empire, 
and the provincial viceroys made themselves independent of the 
titular Delhi Emperor for all practical purposes, merely ppetending 
to own a theoretical allegiance to his nominal authority. The 
most important of them were the subahdars of the Deccan, Oudh 
and Bengal. 

A, The Dtccan 

The Deccan subah became independent under Mir Qamar*ud-din 
^hin Qillch Khan, better knowm as the Nizam-ul-mulk. His 
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grandfather, Khwaja Abid SlKukh-iil-Islfim of Bukhara, migrated 
to India about the middle of the aeveiiteenth century an<l entered 
the service of Aurangzeb. Ghazi-iid-din Tiruz Jang, futlier of the 
Nizam, also came to India during the reign of Auningzeb and rose 
to fame by holditig several posts in the Miighul imperial service. 
Mir Qamar-ud-din himself was u]ipoinled to a small command in his 
thirteenth year but he was promoti'd (pjickly and given the title of 
Chin Qilich Khan, At the time of Aurangzcb’s death, Ciiln Qilieh 
Khan w’a.s at Bijapiir, and observed perfect neutrality during the 
war of succession among the sons of llic Emperor, Bahadur Slulh 
removed him from tlie Deccan and made him governor of Oudh. 
He retired from public service for seme lime hut cnlcred it again 
towards the close of Bahadur Shrdi's reign witli the title of his 
father, Gliazi-ud-din I'iruz riang. Karrukhsiyar ajijiointed him 
governor of the Deccan (1713) and invested him with the titles 
of Khan Khaniin and Xi/.am-ul-imdk Bahadur i'ath Jang, as a 
reward for his having es{H)Used his cause. From the vitv outset 
of his viccroyaltv the Xizam-ul-mulk tried to cheek the grow'ing 
strength of the Marathas in the Deccan. But owing to 7 >arty 
clirjues at the Delhi court, he had to lo.se hi.s viieroyulty of the 
Deccan by the end of 1713, and it was thmi conferred on Sayyid 
Husain ‘Ali, The Nizum-ul-mulk was transferred to Muradabad 
and subsequently bis removal to Bihar was also thought of. Ihit 
before bo took charge of the new j>rovince, Farrukhsiyar's regime 
came to a close, and he was transferred to the government of 
Malwa. It was in MTdwa that the Nizam-ul-mulk was able to lay the 
foundation of his future greatness. His activities there roused tin; 
suspicions of the Sayyids, who, in disregard of a jirevious yiromise, 
again issued orders for his transfer. But instead of submitting to 
these orders, he yircjmred to defend his jiosition by arrn.s. He 
defeated and slew Dilwar ‘Ali Khan and ‘Alim ‘All Khan ; and Husain 
‘An, while getting ready to march against him, w'as stabbed to death. 
After the fall of the Sayyids, he again made himself master of the 
Deccan towards the end of 1720. On the death of his cousin, the 
ivaztr Amin Khan, in 1721, the Nizam-ul-mulk was summoned 
to Delhi and was appointed to the office of wazlr in February, 
1722. But he did not find himself happy in the vitiated atmosphere 
of the Delhi court, where the frivolous courtiers of Muhammad 
Shall rejected his advice and poisoned the Emyieror’s mind against 
him. So he loft for the Deccan without the Emperor’s permission 
in the third week of December, a.d. 1723. His enemies led 
their credulous ruler to believe that ho w-as in rebellion and 
induced the Emperor to send secret in.strnetions to Muhariz Kh&n, 
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governor of Hyderabad, to fight against him, promising him the 
vireroyalty of the Deccan in the event of his success. But the 
Nizam-ul-inuik not only defeated and slew Mubariz Khan at 
SakharKhedain Beraron the Iltlj October, 1724, butalsoindirectly 
compelled the wretched J'hnperor of Delhi to recognise him as 
the viceroy of the south and confer on him the title of Asaf 
Jah, which his dc.scendant still bears. “From this time may be 
dated the Ni/.ain-ul-mulk's virtual indejiendence and the foundation 
of the pre.scnt Hyderribad .State.” Tlie Nizam-ul-mulk’s cfTicicnt 
administration of the Decevan has been highly firaiscd by Khafi 
Khan, (iliulam Husain also observes: “It is an extensive tract 
(the Deccan ■'<uh(if/) lliat he governed with an absolute authority 
for the sjiace of seven and thirty years.” He died at the grand 
old age of ninety-one on tlie 21st May, 1748, wlieii the (quarrels 
for sneecssion to the Deccan goviTinncnt gave op])ortunities to 
the Europcai) trading eoinjianies to interfere vigorously in the 
politics of ihv. u'ttihah. 


H. Oiiilh 

Tlie .'iiilmli of Oudli llien comprised not only modern Oudh 
but tilso IkmarcM to the (!ast of it, a p.irt of the territory to 
its w(‘st and some <listricts near AlIahTihad and (Awnpore. The 
founder of lh(^ kingdom oi Oudh vas Sa'fidat Khan, an immigrant 
from Khura.srin. A])poinled governor of Oudh in 1724, he rapidly 
rose t-o ])ovver and fame, and was suminoneil to D(*lhi at tlic time 
of Nadir's inva.sion; hut he cotnmilted suici<le tiie .same year. 
The next govenu^r of Oudh was SaMdat Khan's nephew and 
son-indiiw, Safdar Jjing. Ajifiointed nxiz'ir of the Delhi empire in 
1748, Safdar dang jila^ed an im[»ortant part in tiie contemporary 
history of India till s(Hne time before his death in 17;'>4, in .^jiite 
of the 0 {)iH)sition of Asaf dfili Nizam-ul-imilk's son and grand¬ 
son. He was suee(M‘(le<l in the government of Oudh by his son, 
Shiija-ud-daulah, who also became the wazlr of tlie empire and was 
one of tiic principal figures in the history of Northern India till he 
died in a.d. 1775. 


0. The Bengal Sabah 

Miirsliid Quli dafar Khrui, aj)]u>inte(l governor of Bengal by 
Aurangzcb in 1705, proved to be a strong and able ruler, though 
he occasionally adopted severe measures to collect revenues from 
the local zamindiirs. He transferred the capital of Bengal from 
Dacca to Murshidilbad. Fully alive to the economic intcre.sts of 
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hi? provincp, he made attoin]>ts to jirovent the abuse of d<hsUiks 
by the servants of the Knirlisli East India CoinpanN aiid wanted 
to collect from them the same amoimt of diilu's on tradt' as the 
Indian merchants had to pay. After his deatli in a d 17-7. his 
Ron-in*la\v, Sliujri-nd-din Khan, succeeded him in the |j:o\ernnient 
of Rengal. It was duriUL" the reiiime of Slnija*ud.din that tin* Uihar 
foihah, tlie ea.stern limit of whnh e.xtendi'd up to 'rehayarlti (near 
Sfdiebganj on tlu' K.l. l^y. Eooj' hine), was anncNcd to Ihmgal 
about AT). 1733 aixl AliMirdi was simt as its udili iidzim. 
Shuja-ud-din died in 1739, atUa- wheh his son. Sarlara/ Kliaii, 
I'ccame the Nawfib of beiiLfal I'-ut the new Naw.llis reeinie was 
not do.slined to hi'-t lone; ‘.Xlivanli. liis luodier liajT Ahmad, 
the rayrdijdn 'Ahimchand and daeal Setli hajeli (hand, oriraniseil 
a conspiracy against bun. ‘Allvanli man lied tia>m Ihhar, di'leated 
and sh'vv Sarlara/. at (di'ia, near Ka)niahai. on the KMh April, 
A.l). 174n, an<l oceiipi<‘d tin* innxiuvi of Ihaieal. lie .sei iirei! inijien.il 
contirmation ol Ins iu‘w authon1_\ thi’ou::h (jiiolionable means, 
and bcean to e<)\eni tiie })rovinee in an independent manner. 
Trained in the school of adviasity. 'Ali\ardl h.el diwehtped sium* 
good qualities, which helped liim to liecnme an aide aiimnusllator. 
(Jhulam llus;un observes’ “A {iriidenl, keen and a \aloroiis soMier, 
there are iiardly any (inalili'-al ions whicli h(‘ did not ]ios.sess 
llis attitude towards the European traders was strn t but imjiartial, 
and he exacteil occasional contrihutions fi'om tlieiu otdy un<ler 
the ])rcssur(; ot extraordinary circumstance.'- Ihit destiny allowed 
him no rest to enjoy jieacefnllv ih<^ in'isnixl that he, had seized liy 
force. The Maratha invasions oi llengal Irotn _\ear to }ear during 
the greater part oi Ids regime were a souna- of kfaui anxiety, 
and the rebellions of his Afghan geruTals. m aliuinee with llieir 
eoinpatriols ol Darhhanga in Ihliar, j)n)\'ed to he a serious inenaia^ 
to his authority. .Urialih* to repel the Maratha-- even hy assassina¬ 
ting one of their generals, Hha''khar Pandit, at. .Mankarah near 
( as.siml>ay.ar, ‘Alivardi eoiK-lu<led a treaty with liami in May or 
dune, A.l). 1751, whereby he agreial to pay lliem ati annual triinilf^ 
of twelve laes of rupees u.s chauth .ind also ceded Id tlnuii the 
revcuue.s of a part of Orissa Tidy opened the way for nltimuti^ 
Maratha yupreinaey over Orissa, which could not he done aw-ay 
with by the Engli.sh till about a.d. 1S(»3. 'Allviirdi died in April, 
A.D. 1756, when fhc rnafniad of Hengal jiassexl to his iieir-designate 
and favourite grandson, Mlr/.a Muliammad, better known as 
Nawah Sirrij-ud-dauhih, whose brief regime of about one year and 
tw’o months forms a turning-point in the history of Bengal and 
also of India. 
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5 . Political Revival of the Hindus 

One prominent factor in the history of India during the 
eighteenth century was the revival of the Hindus. It was not, 
however, characterised by any spirit of an all-India national, religious 
or cultural renaissance, but by isolated attempts on the part of 
the different Hindu or somi-Hindu powers, such as the Rajputs, 
the Sikhs, the Jats and the Mariithas, to establish their respective 
political supremacy on the ruins of the Mughul Empire. 

A. The Hdjputs 

The principal Rajput states like Mewar (Udaipur), Marwar 
(Jodhpur) and Amber (Jaipur), whose sympathy for the Empire 
had been alienated by Aiirang/.cb, tried to throw off their allegiance 
to it after the death of that Em})eror. Tliey were first brought to 
submission by Raliadur Shah. Eut very soon, Ajit Singh of 
Jodhpur, Jay Singh II of Amber and Durgadus Rathor departed 
from the Emperor’s camp on tlie 30th April, 1708, and formed 
a league against him. In view of the Sikh rising in the north 
of Sirhind, Bahadur Siifili pacified tlio Rajputs by conciliatory 
measures. But during tl)e disorder that followed his death, Ajit 
Singh invaded the imperial territories. Say^id Husain ‘All was sent 
to subdue the Marwar chief, but the court-politics of the time 
had become bo vitiated that the Emperor and the anti-Sayyid 
clique secretly urged the Rajput ruler “to make away with Husain 
‘All in any W'ay he could, whereupon the whole of the Bakhshi’s 
property and treasure would become his; and he would, in addition, 
receive other rewards”. Ajit Singh, however, could not carry 
out these instructions. He came to terms with Husain ‘Ali without 
a single battle, and in 1714 concluded peace with the Emperor by 
agreeing to give him one of his daughters in marriage. The marriage 
was celebrated the next year. 

Henceforth, the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur played important 
parts in Delhi politics and “by opportune aloofness or adherence 
they had added to their possessions a large portion of the Empire”. 
The Sayyids tried to attach them to their party and they were 
rewarded with some appointments besides bolding their onm 
dominions in full sovereignty. Ajit Singh remained governor of 
Ajmer and Gujarat till 1721. During the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
Jay Singh II of Jaipur was appointed governor of Surat, and 
after the fall of the Sayyids, he received also the government of 
Agra. “In this way the country from a point sixty miles south 
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of Dcllii to tlio shores of the ocean at Surat was in the hands of 
these two Rajas, ^•erv untrustworthy sentinels for the Mughuls 
on this exposed frontier.'’ Ajit Smpli secretly assisted the Marathas 
in their activities in Western India, and was renioved from the 
government of Gujarat. He met witlt a tragic and mysterious 
death at the hands of his son, J5hakt Siiigli. Tlie revival of the 
Rajputs was only teni]iorary. Woeful days of intcTiial disorder 
and foreign exploitation were in store for their land. 

B. The Sihhs 

Guru Govind was stabbed by an Afghan in 1708. Aft(‘r his 
assassination the Sikhs found a leader m Randa. I’roceeding to the 
north, Banda organised a large number of Siklis and captured 
Sirbind after killing iiafaujddr, Wazlr Khan, tlie inurdenT of Guru 
Govind's chihlren. The country between the Sutlej and the dninnu 
next fell uneb'r liis control. He cstablislu-d the Ktrt)nghold of 
Lohgarh (or Blood and Iron Fort) at Mukhlispur, half-way 
between Nahan and Sadhaiira. wliere lit' “1ri(*d to assume some¬ 
thing of regal state " and struck coins iti his own name. The 
Emperor rnarclietl against liiin and besieged the fort of Lohgarh, 
whereuj)on he lied away witli many of his followers into the 
hills north of Ijahore. However, alter tlu' death of Bahadur 
Shah, Banda came out of hiding, occu])i(‘d tla* town of Sadliaura, 
reeovered tlie fort of Loligarh and again plundiTecl the province 
of Sirhind. But in 1715 he was be.sieg(‘(l in the fortress of 
Gurudaapur. The Siklis fought desperately “ conlendiiig among 
themselves for martyrdom, and many of them were captured after 
a fierce resistance”. Banda and his followers were sent to l)(;lhj 
and were relentlessly treated. “A reward w’as given for every Sikli 
head.” Taunted by a noble, Banda replied that he had been “a 
mere scourge in the hands of God for the cha.stisemont of the 
wicked and that he was now receiving the meed of his owm crimes 
against the Almighty”. His own son was killed before liis eyes; and 
he himself “w’as tormented to death under the feet of elepliants”. 
Thus “the fortunes of the Sikh nation sank to the lowest ebb in 
1716”. 

But the military power of the Sikhs could not be completely 
destroyed. The tenets of Nanak and Govind had “taken deep 
root in the hearts of the people; the peasant and the mechanic 
nursed their faith in secret, and the more ardent clung to the 
hope of ample revenge and speedy victory”. The Sikhs began 
to organise themselves gradually, and Kapur Singh, a resident of 
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Fyzullapur, started an organisation which developed later into 
the celebrated Dal Khdlsd or the theocracy of the Sikhs. The 
disorders and confusion in the Punjab, following the invasion 
of Nadir Shah, were utilised by the Sikhs to augment their 
financial resources and increase their military strength. “The 
suppression of the Sikhs, difficult under all circumstances, became 
even more difficult now.” They built a fort at Dalewal on the 
Ravi, and plundering the country around, carried their depredations 
to the vicinity of Lahore. The invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
also helped the rise of the Sikh power to a great extent. Though 
they met with some reverses after 1752, they ultimately gained 
complete victory. Especially after the third battle of Panipat, 
they took advantage of the disturbed political condition of the 
country to organise and strengthen themselves sufficiently, and 
greatly harassed the Abdali on his return march. They opposed 
the Abdali in his subsequent invasions, and after his invasion in 
1707 reoccupied the entire open country. 

C. The Jdts 

Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb, predatory bands of 
the Jats under individual village headmen like Rajaram, Bhajja 
and Cburaman carried out depredations round Dellii and Agra and 
increased their power. But whatever they could achieve was lost 
when in 1721 Sawai Jay Singh II captured Churaman’s stronghold 
of Thun and the latter committed suicide. “Up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century,” writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “there was as 
yet no Jat State, no politically united Jat nation, no Jat king 
standing clearly above the other village headmen or even recognised 
as first among equals; but only a robber leader whose success had 
drawn to his banners many of his peers in social status as partners 
in his adventures and plunder.” But the scattered units of the Jats 
were subjected to the “grasp of a superior controlhng force” by 
Bodan Singh, the son of Churaman’s brother, Bhao Singh. In 
the face of great difficulties, Badan Singh established the authority 
of his house over almost the whole of the Agra and Muttra districts 
by “matchless cunning, tireless patience, and wise versatility in 
the choice of means”, and also by marriage alliances with some 
powerful Jat families. Badan Singh died on the 7th Juno, 1756. 
His adopted son and successor, Suraj Mai, who has been described 
by a contemporary historian as “the Plato of the Jat tribe” and by 
a modem writer as the “Jat Ulysses”, because of his “political 
sagacity, steady intellect and clear vision”, extended the authority 
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of the Bharatpur kingdom over the districts of Agra, Dholpur, 
Mainpuri, Hathras, ‘Aligarh, Etawah, Meerut, Hohtak, Farnikh- 
nagar, Mewat, Rewari, Gurgaon and Muttra. Surajmal, the 
greatest warrior and the ablest statesman that the Jats have 
produced, died on the 25th December, 1703. “The reputation of the 
Jat race reached its highest point under him and after him it was 
sure to decline.’* 

The, Mardthas 

The Marathas wore the most formidable of the Hindu powers 
who made a bid for supremacy on the disnienibcrment of tlic 
Mnghul Empire. They eould not, indeed, form any strong deter¬ 
mination of founding an empire immediately after the death of 
Aurangzeb, but w'ere absorbed for a few years in internal quarrels. 
‘A'zam Shah released Shivaji II, better known as Shahil, in 1707 
at t ^ su ggestion or~Zu‘ltiqar Khan. Zudfiqar Khan pointed out 
that Shabu’s return to his kingdom would inevitably cause a 
division among'fhe Marathas, w^ho would thus be disabled from 
plundering the imperial territories when the main army w^as absent 
fromthe Deccan. It happened as he had expected. The claims 
‘bf ShJlhfl were strongly opposed by Tara l^ai, and a protracted civil 
wair consequently ensued. Shaliu ultimately came out victorious, 
mainly with the help and advi(;c of a (/hitjuivan Brahmana from 
t he Kon kan, named_ Balaji Viawan ath. 

Bom oT a poor family, Balajl Visw'anath was ai)pointed in 1708 
a carcoon or revenue clerk by Dhanaji Jadav, the send-pati or com- 
mander-in-chief of Shahu. After Dhanajl’s death, he was associated 
with the former’s son, Chandra Sena Jadav, and received from him the 
title of Se-nd Karte, organiser or “agent in charge of the army”, 
in 1712. Thus he got opportunities to display his ability both as 
a civil administrator and a military organiser, before Shahu, in 
recognition of the valuable services rendered by him, appointed 
him Peshwd or prime minister on the 16th November, 1713. In 
theory, the office of the Pralinidki was higher than that of the 
Peshwa, but by virtue of superior talents and abilities, Balaji 
Viswanath and his illustrious son and successor, Baji Rao T, made 
the Peshwa the real head of the Maratha Empire, the Chhatrapati 
or the king being, in the course of a few years, relegated to the 
background. 

The Marathas did not fail to utilise the distractions of the tottering 
Empire to their advantage. Balaji Viswanath obtained important 
concessions in reality from Husain ‘Ali when the latter came 
to the Deccan and in form only from the puppet Emperor of 
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Delhi. To win over tl)o Maralhas to liia party, Husain ‘All concluded 
a treaty with them in 1714 on the following terms: (i) Shaliu was 
to get back all the territories that had once belonged to Shivajl 
but had been conquered by the Mughuls, and to these were to be 
added the provinces of Khilndesh, Gondwana, ]?crar, and the dis-* 
trictsin Hyderabad and the Karnatak, conquered by the Marathas/ 
(ii) the chinih and sardasJmukhl of the six subahs of the Deccani’ 
were assigned to Shfiliu, who was required, in returo, to maintain. 
15,000 horse for imperial service, to pay an annual tribute of ten 
lacs of rupoc.s, and to preserve jieaco and order in the Deccan. 
The acknowledgment of the ovcrlordship of the Em])eror of Delhi 
by Shrdiu meant a conij)]cte departure from the ideal of absolute 
independence cherished by Shivaji, and the concessions secured 
by the Mariithas did not in any way affect the siizeniinty of Delhi.. 
Hut it should be noted that these* were of much practical value. 
Tlio treaty of 1714 has Ix'cn riylitly regarded as “a landmark in 
Marailia history”, as by it the Maratlias were recognised “as 
co-partners in the revenues of tlic Imperial provinces, and, as 
a corollary, in political jiowcr tiicre”. 

T o dosi rov the ascendancy of the j^irty at the 

Delhi court, Sayyid TTusain ‘All nTarch(Kl to Jdefiii with his new. 
allies, and after dcpo.slng Farrukhsiyar ])laced another pupjK-t on'’ 
the throne, who was constrained to coiitirm tJie treaty already 
concluded between Husain ‘All and the Maratbas. The march 
of the Maratlias to Delhi in 1719 was a significant event in their 
history. “The prosligo of their preseriee at the imperial capital, 
not as mercenaries, but as the allies and su])portcrs of the king¬ 
makers, held out to them a promise that they might some day 
make and unmake Emperors. Indeed, it was the surest basis on 
which Balfiji Viswanath could confidently build his policy of 
founding a Maratha Empire. ” The power of the Maratbas also 
increased in other ways. Through the revival of the Jagir system 
in the troubled days of Kajarrim, the Maratha adventurers had 
splendid opjiortuiiities to carve out independent principalities for 
themselves. In addition to this, the Maratbas secured the right 
of collecting chautk and sardcshmukhl, for which distinct areas 
were distributed by llalaji Viswanath among the chief Maratha 
officers, who also took part in the wars of contending Muslim nobles 
as paid jiartisans. 

After Balaji Viswanath’s death in 1720, his son, Baji Rao I, 
a promising young man, w'as invested w'ith the office of the Peshw’a. 
The Feshwasbip came to be hereditary in the family of Balaji 
Viswan&th. 



DISINTEGRATION OE MUGHUL EMPIRh: i.Io 

Raji Rao I was not merely an able soldier but also a wise statos- 
nuiiT! He at once perceived that the Mughul Kinjiire vas nearing 
its end and that the situation could be well utilised to enhance 
the power of the Marathas by securing the syni]>athy of the Hindu 
'hiefs. Bold and imaginative, ho delinitely forniulaled the ])oliey 
■jf Maratha imperialism, initiated by the first i’esliva, by launching 
I policy of expansion beyond the Narmada witli a, view to striking 
at the centre of the imperial pow’or. So he sugge.sted iu his master 
Shahu: “Let us strike at the trunk of the withering tree. The 
branches will fall of themselves. Thus should the .Maratha tlag 
fly from the Krishna to the Indus.” This policy of Itao was 
not supported by many of his eolleaguey, who urged on him the 
advisability of consolidating the Maratha j)o\\er in tlie soulli before 
undertaking northern conquests. »^ut by eloquema^ and (uiihusiasm, 
he })crsuaded his master to sanction liis ])lan of iiort lierji e\j)ansi<.)n. 

To evoke the s^Tupathy and secure the sujipori of tlu' Hindu 
chiefs, Raji Rao I prcaelicd the ideal of Uuidu-Vdd-rdd.^lidhl or 
a Hindu Empire. When he invaded .Malwa in December, 1723, 
the local Hindu zemindars assisted liim greatly although th(\v laid 
to make thereby enormous sacrilicos in Ui'e and money. 'Jaking 
idvantage of a civil war in Gujarat, the Marathas esta})lished their 
iiold in that rich province. Rut the intcrvauition of Raji Rao I 
in its affairs w^as strongly lesented by a rival Maratlui ]iarty niider 
the leadership of the hereditary sendpaii or (‘ommandiT-in-ehief 
Trimbak Rao Dhabade. Raja Sbambhfiji 11 of the Ivolluipur branch 
of Shivaji’s family and the Nizain-ul-millk, jealous ot Raji Rao 
I’s successes, joined Trimbak Rao Dhabilde. Rut Raji Rao J, 
by force of his superior genius, frustrated the j)laiis of his enemies. 
Trimbak Rao Dhabade was defeated and slain in a battle, fougfit 
on the 1st April, 1731, on the plains of Rilhapur near Dhaboi 
between Raroda and that town. This victory of Jh'iji Rao I “forms 
a landmark in the history of the Peshwas”. It left him witlioiit any 
serious rival at home and “with all but nominal control of the 
Maratha sovereignty”.! With the Nizam-ul-miilk also he arrived 
at a compromise in August, 1731, by which the former “was to 
be at liberty^ to gratify bis ambitions in the south, the Peshwa 
in the north”. 

Raji R^ I fortunately secured the friendship of Jay Singh II 
Sawai of Amber and Chhatrasal Bundela. In 1737 lie marched on 
to the vicinity of Delhi but did not enter it in order to avoid hurting 
the Emperor’s sentiments. To get rid of this Maratha menace, 
the Emperor summoned the Nizam-uhraulk, the arch-enemy of Baji 
Rao I, to Delhi for help. The Nizam-ul-mulk had no scruple in 
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ignoring the compromise of 1731 and at once responded to the 
Emperor’s call, which he considered to give a favourable opportunity 
of checking the rising power of B3,ji Rao I. The two rivals met near 
Bhopal. The Nizam-ul-mulk was defeated and compelled to 
submit to terms by which he promised “to grant to Baji Rko 
the whole of Malwa, and the complete sovereignty of the territory 
between the Narmada and the Chambal; to obtain a confirmation 
of this cession from the Emperor; and to use every endeavour to 
procure the payment of fifty lakhs of rupees, to defray the Peshwa’s 
expenses”. These arrangements being sanctioned by the Emperor, 
Maratha supremacy, already established de facto in a part of 
Hindustan proper, became also de jure. On the west coast, the 
Marathas captured Salsette and Bassein from the Portuguese in 
1739. But soon Baji Rao I was somewhat perturbed by the news of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. By sinking aU his differences with his Muslim 
neighbours, the Peshwa made an attempt to present a united 
opposition to the Persian invader, but before anything could 
be done, he died a premature death in April, 1740, at the age of 
forty-two. Thus passed away one of the greatest Maratha statesmen, 
who, in spite of some blots in his private character, tried his 
utmost to serve the cause of the Maratha State. He may very 
well be regarded as the second founder of the Maratha Empire. 

Though Baji Rao I enhanced the power and prestige of the 
Marathas to a considerable degree, the State which he ruled in his 
master’s name lacked compactness. Through the revival of the 
jdgir system in Rajarto’s time, some semi-independent Maratha 
principalities grew up within it. The natural consequence of this 
was the weakening of the Maratha central government and “its 
ultimate collapse”. One of the earhest and most important of 
such principalities was Berar, then under Raghuji Bhonsle, related 
to Shahu by marriage. His famil 3 ^ was older than that of the 
Peshwa, as it had become prominent during Rajaram’s reign. 
The Dhabades originally held Gujarat, but after the fall of the 
hereditary sendpati, his former subordinates, the Gaikwars, estab¬ 
lished their authority at Baroda. Ranoji Smdhia, founder of the 
Sindhia house of Gwalior, served creditably under Baji Rao I, and, 
after the annexation of Malwa to the Maratha State, a part of 
the province fell to his share. Malhar Rm Holkar of the Indoie 
family also served with distinction under Baji Rao I and obtained 
a part of Malwa. A small fief in MalTO was granted to the Pawars, 
^ho made Dhar their headquarters. 

" B4ji Rao 1 was succeeded as Peshwa by his eldest son, B&laji II, 
oommonly known as Nana Saheb and Balajl Bail R^o. in spite of 
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the opposition of some Maratha chiefs. Bfihiji was a youth of 
eighteen at the time, fond of ease and pleasure, and did not 
possess the su])erior talents of liis father. Rut he was not devoid of 
ability, and, “after the manner of his father, engaged vigorously in 
the prosecution of hostilities, the organisation and c(]Ln])incnl of a 
large army, and the preparation of all the munitions of war”. He 
secured the services of some able and cxiiorienced oftieers of his 
father. Shahu, on the eve of his death in 174ih left a deed giving the 
Peshwa supreme power in the State, with certain reservations. The 
Peshwa was to perpetuate the name of the Raja and to ])reserve 
the dignity of the house of Shivaji tlirougli the grandson of Tara 
BM and his descendants. He was also recjuirixl to regard the 
Kolhapur State as independent and reeogni.se the existing rights 
of the jaglrddrs, with vs hom he could enter into sucdi arrangements 
“as might be beneficial for extending Hindu power; for ywotecting 
the temples of the gods; the cultivators of the soil, and whatever 
W’as sacred or useful”. This arrangement was cliallcngod by 
Tara Bai, who, acting in concert with Darnaji Guikwar, rose in 
arms against the Peshwa and threw the young llrija into confine¬ 
ment. The Peshwa, liowever, defeat,(‘d his o])ponents. The Raja 
remained a virtual prisoner in the hands of his “Mayor of the 
Pala(^e”, the Peshwa, who became henceforth the real head of 
the Maratha confederacy. 

Balaji Baji Rao was determined to furtlier the cause of Maratha 
impcTialism; but he unwisely departed from the policy of his 
father in two respects. Firstly, the army underwent a revolu¬ 
tionary cliange in his time. The light infantry formed the chief 
source of strength in the days of Shivaji. Though Baji Kao 1 
engaged a large number of cavalry, he did not give up the old 
tactics of fighting. But Balaji admitted into the army many 
non-Maratha mercenaries of all descriptions with a view' to intro¬ 
ducing Western modes of warfare. The army thus lost its national 
character, and it did not become easy to maintain a number of 
alien elements under proper discipline and control. The old method 
of fighting was also partly abandoned. Secondly, Balaji deliberately 
gave up his father’s ideal of Ilindu-Pdd'PddMhi^ which aimed at 
uniting all the Hindu chiefs under one flag. His follow'ers resorted 
to the old plan of predatory warfare, and the ravages that they 
committed indiscriminately against the Muslima as well as the Hindus 
alienated the sympathies of the Rajputs and other Hindu chiefs. Thus 
Maratha imperialism ceased to stand for an India-wddc nationalism, 
and it became no longer possible for it to organise the Hindu powers 
under one banner against the Muslim powers, internal or external. 
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Tliese (lefcct-H in Raliljrs policy did not, however, immediately 
check th(^ expansion oi the Maratha power holh in the south 
and in tlie north. A hir^nj number of Marathas app(.!ared before 
Seringajmtam in March, 1757, and forcibly levied tribut<5 from 
most of the princijjalitics south of the Krishna. The Nawab of 
Arcot protnisi'd to “two laklis in roa<ly money, and two and 
a half lakhs in assignment.s “ for t]i(‘ arrears of chauth. The Jlarathas 
also invad(Ml Hednore and the Hindu kingdom of Mysore and 
assisted the English under Clive and Watson in supja’cssing the 
Hca-oaptain Angria. No doubt tlieir })rogros3 was somewhat cheeked 
by Hydcr, the rising general of Mysore, by Hussy the clever French¬ 
man, and by Ni/.am ‘Ali of llyderrduTd. Hut the I’cshwa's cousin, 
Sadasiv Rao, inflicted a defeat on Nizam ‘Ali at lalglr in 1700. 
Ibrahim Khan Cardi, a brave Muslim arlillerynian trained in 
Western methods of lighting under Hussy in tlie Nizam's army, 
joined the Marathas. A treaty was concluded by tin; latter witli 
Nizam ‘All by which they got the whole ]>rovinee of Jhjr 4 )ur, nearly 
the wJiole of Aurangahad and a yiortion of Hidar, together with some 
forts ineluding the famous fortress of Daulatabad. These were 
valuable gains of the Marathas at the cost of Mughul possessions in 
the Deccan, wliieli thus eamo to he “eoiilined to an insulated sj>aee’’. 

More striking an<l signiticant was the expansion of the Marathas 
in the north. At the end of the year 1750 Malhar Uao Holkar, 
and, some weeks later, llaghunath Ib'io, were again sent to the 
north. Tliough Raglumrith Rao was detained for about four 
months in Uajputana, a force of 20,000 men sent by him under 
Sakharam Hapii cleverly sinnired the friendship of the Jats and 
once more asserted Maratha supremacy in the Doab. The Marathas 
then entered into an allianee with the Delhi court against Najib- 
ud-daulah, wdio had been left by the Ahdali as his “supreme agent” 
at Delhi and dictator over the Jilm[)eror. They alta(;ked Delhi 
in August, A.D. 1757, and comjiellcd Najib-ud-daulah to surrender 
and make peace in September on terms dictatetl by them. Placing 
Delhi in the friendly hands of the 2 vazlr Imad, Raghunath Rao 
and Malhar Rao diroeted their efforts towards conquering the Punjab 
from the Abdali’s son, Timur Shah. They captured Sirhind in March 
and Lahore in April, 1758, and retired from the Punjab after 
appointing there the experienced local noble, Adina Beg Klian, 
as their viceroy, who promised to pay an annual tribute of seventy- 
five lakhs of rui>oes. They loft, however, no adequate force for 
the defence of the newly acquired province. Thus Raghunath 
Rao’s policy soomod to have “carried the Hindu paramountcy 
up to Attock”. But “on a calm examination”, remarks Sir J. N. 
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Sarkar, “ Ragliunatirs vaunted aehievemont is found to be politically 
a hollow show mid rmancially barren”. It secured not a jiiee for 
the Poona treasury but “saddled it uith a debt of eighty lakhs t<i 
bankers, besido.s the arrears due to troops”. Politically, it made 
another war with the .Midrdi inevitable. 

The Marfitha domination ovct the Punjab could give no peace 
to the province. Adina Reg died on the lltth October, 175S, and 
the whole of the Punjab fell into anarchy and confusion affecting 
Maratha interests. To remove this, the Peshwa sent a strong 
force to that jirovincc under Dattaji Nindliia in 1759, tind the latter 
jilaced S'lbaji .Sindhia a.s governor there. Rut the province wa.s 
soon invaded by a strong Durrruii army, and by the end of .November, 
I7.5!t, the Punjab was finally lost to the Delhi Empire. Ahmad 
Shrdi .\bdali then rnarehed towards Delhi, lie had this tinii' 
the advantage of securing the co-operation of the Rutielas, who 
had been harassed by tlii' .Mar.athas. and that, of the Nawab of 
Oiidh, who believed that the iMarfithas were then the greatest 
enemies of the Muslim position in India. The Mar.athas, on the other 
h.md, could not act m combination with the Rajputs, who were 
alienated by the un.syiii]iathetic policy of Ral.aji Raji Rao, and 
))referred to remain neutral; nor could they secure the alliance ol 
the Sikhs, who had been rising in the Punjab. In fact, the short¬ 
sighted policy of Rrdajl now reacled in dcjiriving the Marathas 
of the siqijiort of many of the prineijial indigenous power.s 
at a very critical moment, when they were faced with a formidable 
ojiposition from the Durr.aiiis and their Indian allies. 

The Abdali defeated Dattaji Sindhia at Thanesar towards the 
end of December, 1759, and compelled him to fall back towards 
Delhi. The Marfitha general was killed by the Afghans at Barari 
Ghiit, about ten miles north of Delhi, on the 9lh .lanuary, 
1760. “From the fatal field of B.arari Ghat the Maratha army 
fed headlong towards the south-west, with t.he fresh Durrani 
horsemen on their heels.” The attemjits of dankoji Sindhia and 
Malhar Rao Holkar to oppose the march of the Abdfdi also failed. 
Sadashiv Riio Bhao, whose recent victory over the Nizam at Udgir 
had iminon.scly enhanced his reputation, was sent by the Poshwii 
with a large array to recover the lo.st predominance of the Marathas 
in the north. By way of a brake on him, the Peshwa’s son, Vishwas, 
a lad of seventeen, was sent as the nominal commander of this 
army. At the beginning tiie Bhao’.s head was not “turned by 
insolence and pride”; rather he intended to increase his resources 
and strength by addition of arms and munitions and by securing 
the support of some North-Indian allies. He captured Delhi on 
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the 3rd August, 1760, but, unluckily for the Marathae, Surajmal, 
“the shrewdest Hindu potentate then aUve”, abandoned their 
side owing to some differences of opinion with the Bhao, who 
also antagonised Malhar Rao Holkar. Further, “the coveted 
capital of India proved a Dead Sea apple” to the Bhao, who 
got no adequate resources therefrom but whose difficulties were 
much aggravated by its occupation. About the middle of August 
he moved north from Delhi, and reached Panipat on the 29th 
October, 1760. 

In the meanw'hile, the Abdall had captured ‘Aligarh, compelled 
the Jat Raja to promise tribute, and had been able, through the 
support of his most helpful and constant Indian ally, Najib-ud- 
daulah, to secure the alliance of Shuja-ud-daulah of Oudh, whose 
interests had been affected by Maratha ambition in the north and 
north-ea.st. After undergoing some hardships and lo.s.se8 in the 
Doab, the Abdali arrived near Panipat on the Ist of November 
1760. Thus the Afghans and the Marathas met on the historic 
field of Panipat, where decisive contests had been fought in former 
ages. The strength of the Afghan army was 60,000, half of which 
were the Abdali’s own subjects (23,000 horse and 7,000 foot) and 
the other half his Indian allies (7,000 horse and 23,000 foot). The 
Maratha army consisted of 45,000 soldiers in cavalry and infantry. 
Besides having superior horses, the Abdali had artillery more 
efficient and mobile than that of the Marathas, and his officers 
were clad in armour which the Marathae hardly wore. In respect 
of their manner of campaigning, marching and discipline, the 
Afghan army was superior to the Maratha host. “The strict 
enforcement of order in camp and battlefield, the rigid punishment 
of the least disobedience in any subordinate, the control of every 
officer’s movements according to the plan of the supreme chief, 
the proper gradation of officers forming an unbroken chain between 
the generalissimo and the common soldier, the regular transmission 
of hie orders by an efficient staff organisation, and above all the 
fine control of the troops—which distinguished Ahmad Shah’s 
army—were unapproached by any other Asiatic force of that age. 
Above all there was the transcendent genius for war and diplomacy 
and the towering personality of the master—who had risen like 
Nadir from nothing and attained to almost the same pre-eminence 
of fortune and invincibility in war.” 

After a few minor skirmishes and battles near Panipat for about 
two months and a half, during which period the Maratha army 
suffered some losses and was reduced almost to starvation owing 
to lack of provisions, it marched to give battle in the morning of 




A. Panlpattoum and MarlUha camp. B. The t>urrSnl camp. C, Ahmad Sh&h't 
advanced tent. The numbers refer to the various divisions. 


14th January, 1761. The Abdali kept in the centre 18,000 of his 
own national troops in charge of his wazir, Shah Wall Khan, while 
two other corps of about 5,000 each, composed mostly of cavalry, 
were placed at his extreme right and left. Najib and Shuja were 
placed on the left and the other Ruhelas on the right of his centre. 
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The Marathas were arranged by the Bhao in three wings—the 
centre being under his personal command, the left one being 
composed of the regular sepoys of Ibrahim Khan Gardi, and the 
right one of the contingents of Malhar Rao Holkar and Jankoji 
Sindhia. The Marathas began the olfonsive with a cannonade, and 
fought with the valour of despair, gaining some initial successes. 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi charged the right wing of the Durrani army 
so furiously that about eight to nine thousand of the Ruhelas 
were wounded or slain. Sa<la8hiv Rao Bhao attacked the Durrani 
centre under Shah Wali Khan and pressed it so hard that he 
seemed to carry everything before him. But the Abdfili reinforced 
his centre and right at the psychological hour with about 13,000 
fresh troops, which turned the scale decisively against the already 
exhausted Marathas. The Bhao, however, continued to fight 
with reckless valour against enormous odds, but to no avail. At a 
quarter past two in the afternoon Vishwas Rao was shot dead. This 
made the Bhao desperate and he made another attempt to retrieve 
the fortunes of his people. But this also failed at about a quarter 
to three and “in a twinkle of the eye, the Maratha army vanished 
from the field like camphor”. Five Durrani horsemen, greedy for the 
costly dress of the Bhao, eut his head off. Thus fell Sadashiv 
Rao in defence of the honour of his nation, though it mu.st be 
admitted that the failure of the Marathas in the field of Panipat 
was largely due to his disregard for others’ opinions and miscalculated 
plans. The supreme leaders of the defeated Maratha army had fallen 
on the field, and thousands of soldiers and other people of all descrip¬ 
tions, men, women and children, were massacred. “It was, in short,” 
writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “a nation-wide disaster like Flodden 
Field; there was not a home in Maharashtra that had not to mourn 
the loss of a member, and several houses their very heads. An 
entire generation of leaders was cut off at one stroke.” The victors 
captured immense booty. The Marathas lost 60,000 horses, 
200,000 draught cattle, some thousands of camels, 500 elephants, 
besides cash and jewellery. The news of this awful disaster was 
conveyed to the Peshwa in a merchant’s message: “Two pearls 
have been dissolved, twenty-two gold mohurs have been lost, and 
of the silver and copper the total cannot be oast up.” The 
Peshwa, already suffering from a wasting disease, could not 
survive this national calamity. He died, broken-hearted, at Poona 
on the 23rd June, 1761. 

The third battle of Panipat produced disastrous consequences 
for the Marathas and seriously deflected the course of Maratha 
imperialism. Besides immense losses in men and money, the 
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moral effect of the defeat at Panipat was even greater. It 
revealed to the “Indian world that Maratha friendship was a 
very weak reed to lean upon in any real danger”. The powerful 
Maratha confederacy henceforth lost its cohesion and the Pesliwa’s 
authority was terribly damaged. The Marathas could never return 
to the position they had establi.shed before 1761. But it must 
not be thought that their power was irretrievably shattered by their 
discomfiture at Panipat. They quickly recovered some of their 
losses and made fresh attempts to re-establish their authority in 
Hindustan. The Abdali could not stay in India as a permanent 
check on their revival, and he could not retain even the Punjab, 
where the Sikhs grew more and more trouble.some. The next 
Peshwa, Madhava Rao I, a noble figure in Mar.ithahistory, “carried 
out the aims and objects of the Maratha ])olicy as laid down by the 
first Peshwa” till he died in a.d. 1772. In considering the iniportaneo 
of the career of Madhava Rao I, Grant Duff oh.serves that “the 
plains of Panipat were not more fatal to the Maratha Empire than 
the early end of this excellent prince”. The Marathas restored the 
exiled Mughul Emperor, Shah ‘Alam II, to the capital of his 
forefathers in 1772; in 1789 Mahadaji Sindhia made himself a 
dictator at Delhi; and before being finally crushed, the Marathas 
thrice opposed British attempts to establish dominion in India. 

But none the less the third battle of Panipat “decided the 
fate of India”. “The Marathas and the Muhammadans weakened 
each other in that deadly conflict, facilitating the aims of the 
British for Indian supremacy.” The rising British power got 
thereby the opportunity it needed so much to strengthen and 
consolidate its authority in India. “If Plassey had sown the 
seeds of British supremacy in India, Panipat afforded time for 
their maturing' and striking roots.” When the Marathas again 
tried to check the supremacj' of the English in India, the latter 
had been able to effect an immense improvement in their position. 



CHAPTER VI 


MUQHUL AranKismAmoN 

I. Nature of the Mughul Government 

The establiahment of the Mughul administration, on ideas and 
principles different from those of the Sultans of Delhi, was 
mainly the work of Akhar. Of his two predecessors, Bahur and 
Humayun, the former had neither time nor opportunity, and the 
latter neither inclination nor ability, to elaborate a system of 
civil government. While gifted with political genius of a high 
order, Akbar was indebted in certain respeets to the Sur example 
of administrative organisation. The Mughul government was a 
“combination of Indian and extra-Indian elements”. It was, 
more correctly speaking, “the Perso-Arabic system in an Indian 
setting”. It was also essentially military in nature and every 
officer of the Mughul State had to be enrolled in the army list. 
It was necessarily a centralised autarchy, and the king’s power was 
unlimited. His word was law, and his will none could dispute. 
He was the supreme authority in the State, the head of the govern¬ 
ment, the commander of the State forces, the fountain of justice, 
and the chief legislator. Ho was the Khalifah of God, required 
to obey the scriptures and Islamic traditions, but in practice a 
strong king could act in defiance of sacred lavf if he so liked. 
There was nothing like a cabinet of ministers in the modern sense 
of the term. The ministers could not claim to be consulted as a 
matter of right; it was entirely a matter of the Emperor’s pleasure 
to accept their advice or not. Much depended, indeed, on the 
personality^ of the Emperor and his ministers. A wise ruler 
like Shah Jahan wanted invariably to consult a Sa'dullah Khan, 
while a minister like Husain ‘Ali Khan would have little regard, 
even open contempt, for his crowned puppets. The first six Mughul 
rulers of India possessed, however, a strong commonsense, and 
their autocracy did not, therefore, degenerate into an unbearable 
tyranny trampling on the rights and customs of the people. Endowed 
with the spirit of “benevolent despots”, these rulers worked hard 
for the good of their subjects, in one way or another, especially 
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in the regions round the central capital and the seats of viceregal 
governments in the provinces. But the State in those days "did 
not undertake any socialistic work, nor interfered with the lives 
of the villagers so long as there was not violent crime or defiance 
of royal authority in the locality”. From one point of view, the 
enormous power of the Mughul emperors was strictly limited. 
Their orders could not always be easily enforced in the distant 
comers of the Empire, not to speak of certain hUly parts of Chota 
Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, which most probably never 
acknowledged their sway. When we find almost each and every 
Emperor issuing orders for the abolition of the same kind of taxes 
and cesses in the very first year of his reign, we are led to conclude 
that previous attempts to abolish these had proved ineffectual 
and inoperative. There are copious references in the records of 
the English factories in India to show that even in the days of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzcb, not to speak of the reigns of their weak 
successors, the subahdars, the provincial dinxlns, and the customs- 
officers, occasionally acted contrary to the orders of the central 
government, mostly out of selfish motives. 

2 . The Nobility 

Owing to several factors, the Mughul nobility was a heterogeneous 
body, composed of diverse elements like Turk, Tartar, Persian and 
Indian, Muslim and Hindu, and could not, therefore, organise 
itself as a powerful baronial class. Some Europeans also received 
titles of nobility. In theory, the nobility wvas not hereditary but 
jiurely official in character. A noble had only a life interest in his 
jrigir, which escheated to the crown on his death; and the titles 
or emoluments could not usually be transmitted from father to son. 
The effect of the system of escheat was, as Sir J. N. Sarkar has 
observed, "most harmful”. The nobles led extravagant lives 
and squandered away all their money in unproductive luxury 
during their life-time. It also “prevented India from having 
one of the strongest safeguards of public liberty and checks on 
royal autocracy, namely, an independent hereditary peerage, whose 
position and wealth did not depend on the king’s favour in every 
generation, and who could, therefore, afford to be bold in their 
criticism of the royal caprice and their opposition to the royal 
tyranny”. 

3 . Public Service and Bureaucracy 

To maintain the military strength of the Empire, it was necessary 
for the Mughuls to employ a large number of foreign adventurers. 
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Though Akbar inaugurated the policy of “India for Indians” 
and threw open official careers to the Hindus, yet the foreign 
elements predominated in the Mughul public service. The general 
character of the public services remained unaltered during the 
reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. But deterioration in their 
efficiency began during the reign of the former, and became striking 
during the reign of his son and more so in the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Thus Prince Akbar wrote to Aurangzeh plainly in 1681: “The 
clerks and officers of state have taken to the practice of traders, 
and are buying posts with gold and selling them for shameful 
considerations. Every one who eats salt destroys the salt-ccllar.“ 

Every officer of the State held a mansab or official appointment 
of rank and profit, and, as such, was bound theoretically to supply 
a number of troops for the military service of the State. Thus 
the mansabddrs formed the official nobility of the country, and 
this system was the “army, the peerage, and the civil administra¬ 
tion, all rolled into one”. Akbar classified the office-holders into 
thirty-three grades, ranging from “commanders of 10” to “com¬ 
manders of 10,000”. Till the middle of Akbar’s reign, the highest 
rank an ordinary officer could hold was that of a commander of 
5,000; the more exalted grades between commanders of 7,000 and 
10,000 were reserved for members of the royal family. But towards 
the end of his reign this restriction was relaxed, and, under his 
successors, the officers rose to much higher positions. The mansabddrs 
were directly recruited, promoted, suspended or dismissed by the 
Emperors. Each grade carried a definite rate of pay, out of which 
its holder was expected to maintain a quota o^ horses, elephants, 
beasts of burden and carts. But the mansabddrs rarely fulfilled 
this condition. Irvine writes that “in spite of musterings and 
brandings we may safely assume that very few mansabddrs kept 
up at full strength even the quota of horsemen for which they 
received pay”. A mansabddri dignity was not hereditary. The 
State Service was not specialised, and an officer might be entrusted 
at any moment with an entirely new duty. Akbar’s wonderful 
capacity for “picking the right man for the right job” checked the 
evils of this system, but a deterioration set in later on with the 
change in the personality of the rulers. 

The officers of the Mughul government received their salaries 
in two ways. Either they received them in cash from the State, 
or occasionally they were granted jdglrs for a temporary period. 
They were not, however, given any ownership over the lands in 
their jd^rs, but were only allowed to collect and enjoy the land 
revenue, equivalent to the amount of their salaries, from the 
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assigned tracts. “Any excess collected not only involved injustice 
towards the cultivators; it was a fraud against the State as well.” 
JoqIts were frequently transferred from one mmisabddr t o smother. 
The jdgir system, however, gave some undue power and independ¬ 
ence to the holders oijdgirs ; and Akbar, like Sher Shah, was justified 
in trying to remunerate his officers by cash payments, and in 
converting jdgir into kkalsd lands, whenever possible. Whetlu'r 
paid in cash or in jdglrSy the Mughul public servants enjoyed, as 
we know from the Aln-i-Akhari, inortiinntely high salaries,^ which 
attracted most enterprising adventurers from Western and Central 
Asia. Various evils crept into tlio Mughul public services after 
the reign of Aurangzcb, if not earUcr. 


4. Departments of Government and Chief Officers 

Though the Mughul flmperors had absolute powers, tiicy 
appointed a number of officers in the different departments of the 
Government for the transaction of its Jiiultitudinous alTairs. The 
chief departments of the State were: (a) the Irn])crial House¬ 
hold under the Khdn-i-Sdmdn, (b) the Kxchcqiier under the 
Diwdny (c) the Military Pay and Accounts Office under the Mir 
Bakhshl, {d) the Judiciary under the Chief Q.dzl, (e) Religious 
Endowments and Charities under the Chief Sadr or Sadr-us-Sud,ilr, 
and {/) the Censorship of Puhlie Morals under the Muhtasib. The 
Diwdn or Wazlr was usually the highest officer in the State, being 
in sole charge of revenues and finance. The Bakhshl discharged a 
variety of functions. While he was the Paymaster-General of all 
the officers of the State, who “theoretically belonged to the milit¬ 
ary department”, he w'as also responsible for the recruiting of the 
army, and for maintaining lists of mansabddrs and other high 
officials; and when preparing for a battle he presented a complete 
muster-roll of the army before the Emperor. The Khdn-i-Sdman 
or the Lord High Steward had charge of the whole imperial house¬ 
hold “in reference to both great and small things”. The Muhtasibs 
or Censors of Public Morals looked after the enforcement of 
the Prophet’s commands and the laws of morality. The other 
officers, somewhat inferior in status to those mentioned above, 
were the Mir Atish or Ddrogd-i-Topkhdiid (bead of the artillery), 
the Ddrogd of Dak chowH (head of the correspondence department), 

* Making deductions for the monthly expenses of maintaining troops and 
other incidental expenses, Moreland calculates that a mannabdar of “6,000” 
received a net monthly salary of at lea«t Rs. 18,000, one of “1,000” at 
least Re. 6,000, and “a commander of 600” at least Rs. 1,000 a month. 
Moreland. India at ihe Death of Akbar, pp. 60 ff. 
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the Ddrogd of the Mint, the Mir Mai or the L#ord Privy Seal, the 
Mustaufx or the Auditor-General, the Ndzir-i-Buyvldi or the Super¬ 
intendent of the Imperial Workshop, the Muskriff or the Revenue 
Secretary, the Mir Bdkri or the Lord of the Admiralty, the Mir Barr 
or the Superintendent of Forests, the Wdqa-i-mvis or News-Reporters, 
the Mir Art or the officer in charge of petitions presented to the 
Emperor, the Mtr Mamil or the Quartermaster-General, and the 
Mir Tozak or the Master of Ceremonies. 

5 . The Police 

So far as the rural areas were concerned, the Mughuls intro¬ 
duced no new arrangements for the prevention and detection of 
crimes. These remained, as from time immemorial, under the 
headman of the village and his subordinate watchmen. This 
system, which afforded a fair degree of security in the local areas 
with only occasional disturbances in times of disorder, survived 
till the beginning of the nineteenth century. In the cities and 
towns, all police duties, including the task of maintaining public 
order and decency, were entrusted to the Kotwals, whose duties, 
as enumerated in the Atn-i-Akbarl, were multifarious: (i) to detect 
thieves, (ii) to regulate prices and check weights and measures, 
(Ui) to keep watch at night and patrol the city, (iv) to keep 
up registers of houses, frequented roads, and of citizens, and 
watch the movements of strangers, (v) to employ spies from 
among the vagabonds, gather information about the affairs of 
the neighbouring villages, and the income and expenditure 
of the various classes of people, (vi) to prepare an inventory 
of, and take charge of, the property of deceased or missing 
persons who left no heirs, (vii) to prevent the slaughter of 
oxen, buffaloes, horse or camels, and {viii) to prevent the 
burning of women against their will, and circumcision below the 
age of twelve. Sir J. N. Sarkar believes that this long list of 
the KoiwdVs duties in the Ain represents “only the ideal for the 
Kotwdl” and not “the actual state of things”. But Manucci also 
gives from personal observation an exhaustive account of the 
Kotwdl’a duties. It is, however, certain that the KoiwdVa main 
business was to preserve peace and public security in the urban 
areas. In the districts or mrkdrs, law and order were maintained 
usually by officers like the Faujddrs. “The faujddrt as his name 
suggests, was only the commander of a military force stationed 
in the country. He had to put down smaller rebellions, disperse 
or arrest robber gangs, take cognizance of all violent crimes, and 
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make demonstrations of force to overawe opposition to the revenue 
authorities, or the oriminnl judge, or the censor.” Tlie police 
arrangements were in some respects effective, though “the state 
of public security varied greatly from place to place and from 
time to time”. 


6 . Law and Justice 

Nothing like modern legislation, or a written code of laws, existed 
in the Mughul period. The only notable exceptions to this wore 
the twelve ordinances of Jahangir and the Faldioa-i-'Alarnglri, a 
digest of Muslim law prepared under Aurangzeb’s supervision. 
The judges chiefly followed the Quranic injunctions or precepts, 
the Fatdwas or previous interpretations of the Holy Law by 
eminent jurists, and the qanuns or ordinances of the Emperors. 
They did not ordinarily disregard customary laws and sometimes fol¬ 
lowed principles of equity. Above all, the Emperor’s interpretations 
prevailed, provided they did not run counter to the sacred laws. 

The Mughul Emperors regarded speedy admini.stration of justice 
as one of their important duties, and their officers did not enjoy 
any special protection in this respect under anything like Administra¬ 
tive Law. “If I were guilty of an unjust act,” said Akbar, “I 
would rise in judgment against myself.” Peruschi writes on the 
authority of Monserrate that “as to the administration of justice 
he is most zealous and watchful”. The love of justice of the other 
Emperors, like Jahangir, Shah Jahiln and Aurangzeb, has been 
testified to by some contemporary European travellers. Though 
approach to the Emperor through alljdnds of official obstructions 
was not very easy, at least two Mughul Emperors, Akbar and 
Jahangir, granted to iheir subjects the right of direct petitioning 
(which was only won in England after a hard fight). The latter 
allowed a chain with bells fo be hung outside his palace to enable 
petitioners to bring their grievances to the notice of the Emperor. 

The Qdzi-ul-Qazdt or the Chief Qdzi was the principal judicial 
officer in the realm. He appointed Qdzis in every provincial capital. 
The Qdzis made investigations into, and tried, civil as well as 
criminal cases of both the Hindus and the Muslims; the Muftis 
expounded Muslim Law; and the Mir Adis drew up and pronounced 
judgments. The Qdzis were expected to be “just, honest, impartial, 
to hold trials in the presence of the parties and at the court-house 
and the seat of government, not to accept presents from the people 
where they served, nor to attend entertainments given by anybody 
and everybody, and they were asked to know poverty to be their 
glory”. But in practice they abused their authority, and, as Sir 
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J. N. Sarkar observes, “the QdzVs department became a byword 
and reproach in Mughul times”. There were no primary courts 
below those of the Qdzis, and the villagers and the inhabitants of 
smaller towns, having no Qdzis over them, settled their differences 
locally “ by appeal to the caste courts or panchdyeis, the arbitration 
of an impartial umpire (sdlis), or by a resort to force”. The Sadr- 
ns-audur or the chief Sadr exercised supervision over the lands 
granted by the Emperors or princes to pious men, scholars and 
monks, and tried cases relating to these. Below him there was a 
local sadr in every province. 

Above the urban and provincial courts was the Emperor himself, 
who, as the “Khalif of the Age”, was the fountain of justice and 
the final court of appeal. Sometimes he acted as a court of 
first instance too. Fines could be imposed and severe punishments, 
like amputation, mutilation and whipping, could be inflicted by 
the courts without any reference to the Emperor, but his consent 
was necessary in inflicting capital punishment. There was no 
regular jail system, but the prisoners were confined in forts. 


7 . The Revenue System 

The revenues of the Mughul Empire may be grouped under 
two heads—central or imperial and local or provincial. The 
local revenue, which was apparently collected and spent without 
reference to the finance authorities of the central government, 
was derived from various minor duties and taxes levied on “pro¬ 
duction and consumption, op trades and occupations, on various 
incidents of social life, and most of all on transport”. The major 
sources of central revenue were land revenue, customs, mint, 
inheritance, plunder and indemnities, presents, monopolies and the 
poU-tax. Of these, land revenue formed, as in old days, the most 
important source of the State income. 

The important revenue experiments of the Surs were undone 
in the period of confusion and disorders following the reigns of 
Sher Shah and Islam Shah. But the old machinery of government 
and the time-honoured customs and procedures must have been 
inherited by Akbar, who found at his accession three kinds of 
land in the country—the Khaisd or crown-lands, the Jdgir lands, 
enjoyed by some nobles who collected the local revenues, out of 
which they sent a portion to the central exchequer and kept the 
rest for themselves, and the Sayurghdl lands, granted on free 
tenure. After securing his freedom from the influence of Bairam 
and that of the ladies of the harem, Akbar realised the importance 
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of reorganising the finances of his growing empire, which were 
in a hopelessly confused state. Thus in 1570-1571, Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati, assisted by Raja Todar Mall, prepared a revised assess¬ 
ment of the land revenue, “based on estimates framed by the 
local Qanuiigoes and checked by ten superior Qdnungocs at head¬ 
quarters”. After Gujarat had been eonquered, Todar Mall effected 
there a regular survey of the land, and the assessment was made 
“with referenee to the area and quality of the land”. In 1675-157G 
Akbar made a new and di.sastrous experiment by abolishing the 
old revenue areas and dividing the whole of the Umpire, with the 
exception of the provinces of Gujarat, Bengal and Bihar, into a 
large number of units, each yielding one kror (crore) a year, and 
placed over each of them an officer called the Krori, whose duties 
were to collect revenues and encourage cultivation. But the Kruris 
soon grew corrupt and their tyranny reduced the peasants to 
great misery. Their offices were, therefore, abolished and the old 
revenue divisions were restored, though the title of Krori continued 
to survive at least till the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Important revenue reforms were introduced in 1582, when 
Todar Mall was appointed the Diwdn-i-Ashraf. Hitherto assess¬ 
ments were fixed annually on the basis of production and statistics 
of current prices, and the demands of the State thus varied from 
year to year. Todar Mall established a standard or “regulation” 
system of revenue-collection, the chief features of which were 
(i) survey and measurement of land, (ii) classification of land, 
(iii) fixation of rates. Lands were carefully surveyed, and for 
measurement the old units, whose length fluctuated with the 
change of season, were replaced by the Ildhl Gaz or yard, which 
was equal to about thirty-three inches, tanab or tent-rope, and 
jarib of bamboos joined by iron rings, which assured a constant 
measure. Land was classified into four classes according to “the 
continuity or discontinuity of cultivation”: (i) Polaj or land 
capable of being annually cultivated, (ii) Parauti or land kept 
fallow for some time to recover productive capacity, (iii) Chachar 
or land that had lain fallow for three or four years, and (iv) Banjar 
or land uncultivated for five years or longer. Only the area actually 
cultivated was assessed, and, in order to ascertain the average 
produce of land belonging to each class, the mean of the three grades 
into which it was divided was taken into consideration. The demand 
of the State was fixed at one-third of the actual produce, which 
the ryots could pay either in cash or in kind. The cash rates 
varied according to crops. This revenue system, as applied to 
Northern India, Gujarat, and, with some modifications, to the 
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Deccan, was rayattodri, that is, “the actual cultivators of the soil 
were the persona responsible for the annual payment of the 
fixed revenue”. In the outlying portions of the Empire, this system 
was not applied, but each of these was dealt with as local 
circumstances required. 

For purposes of administration and revenue collection, the 
Empire was divided into subahs, which again were subdivided 
into aarkdrs, each of which in turn comprised a number of paragands. 
Each paragand was a union of several villages. The amalgiizar or 
revenue-collector in charge of a district w'as assisted by a large 
subordinate staff. Apart from the village Muqaddam (headman) 
and the village Paiwdrl, who were servants of the village com¬ 
munity and not of the State, there were measurers and karkuns, 
who prepared the seasonal crop statistics; the QdnungOy who 
kept records of the revenue payable by the villages; the Bitikcht 
or accountant; and the Poiddr or district treasurer. These officers 
were instructed to collect revenue with due care and caution 
and “not to extend the hand of demand out of season”. The 
Emperors were for ever “issuing orders to their officers to show 
leniency and consideration to the peasants in collecting the revenue, 
to give up all abwdbs and to relieve local distress”. There are 
instances in the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb of extortionate 
revenue officials and even provincial governors being dismissed on 
complaints being made against them by the subjects to the 
Emperors. Though the lower revenue officers, especially those in 
the outlying provinces and districts, were not above corruption 
and malpractices, “the highest were, on the whole, just and 
statesmanlike” with few exceptions. 

The success or failure of tho revenue system thus organised must 
have depended on the quality and nature of the administration 
at the centre, and evils could not but appear when the administra¬ 
tive machinery was getting out of gear in Aurangzeb’s reign. 
But on the whole its principles were sound and “the practical 
instructions to the officials all that could be desired”. The ryots 
got a certain amount of security and the fluctuations of the State 
revenue were prevented, or at least minimised. Further, the ryots 
were not evicted from their holdings for default of payment, and the 
“custom of payment by the division of the crop ”, on the basis of the 
actual produce of a year, was better than the modern money rent 
system by which one has to pay the fixed amount irrespective 
of the harvest of the year. The demand at the rate of one-third, 
though rather high, as compared with one-sixth prescribed by Hindu 
law and custom or with what a modem landowner gets, was 
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not a heavy burden on the peasants, who were compensated by 
the State with the abolition or remission of various cesses and 
taxes. 


8 . The Provincial Government 

In 1579~I580 Akbar divided his Empire into twelve provinces, 
the number of which rose to fifteen^ towards the close of his reign, 
to seventeen in tlie reign of Jahangir and to twenty-one in the 
time of Aurangzeb. “The administrative agency in the provinces 
of the Mughul Empire was an exact miniature of the Central 
Government.” The Governor (styled the Sipdh Sdldr, Commander- 
in-Chief, or Sahib Subah, Lord of the Province, or simply Subdhddr, 
and officially described as the Nazim) was the head of the civil as 
well as military administration of each subah. He had a staff 
of subordinate officers under him, like the Diwdn, the Bakhshi, 
the Faujddr, *the Kolwdl, the Qdzi^ the Sadr, the ‘Amil, the Bitikchi, 
the Potddr and the Wdqa-i-navis. The Divun or revenue-chief 
of a province often acted as the rival of the Subahddr. Each was 
enjoined “to keep a strict watch over the other” so that none 
of them could grow over-powerful. 

9 . The Army 

No large standing army was maintained by the State, but 
theoretically “all able-bodied citizens of the empire were potential 
soldiers of the imperial army”. The history of the Mughul army 
is largely the history of the Mansabddri system, the principal 
features of which have already been noted. Besides the Mansabddrs, 
there were the Ddkhills or supplementary troopers placed under 
the command of Mansabddrs and paid by the State, and Ahadis 
or a body of “gentleman troopers, a special class of horsemen, who 
were generally round the Emperor’s person, and owed allegiance 
to no one else”. The Mansabddri system was not free from cor¬ 
ruption. “False musters,” writes Irvine, “were an evil from 
which the Mughul army suffered in its most palmy days. Nobles 
would lend to each other the men to make up their quota, or 
needy idlers from the bazars would be mounted on the first baggage 
pony that came to hand and counted in with the others as efficient 
soldiers”. Steps were taken by Akbar’s Government to remove 
these evil practices. Regulations were introduced for periodical 
musters, a chihrdh or descriptive roll of a Mansabddr was drawn 

' Agra, Allahabad, Oudh, Delhi, Lahore, Multan, Kabul, Ajmer, Bengal 
BihAr, AhmitHahaH ^ M&lwa, Berar, Trhft.nfiAah, , 
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up, “showing his name, his father’s name, his tribe or caste, his 
place of origin, followed by details of his personal appearance”; 
and the system of branding horses, known as Ddgh-o-rmhalli or 
simply Ddgh, was revived, But these measures could not effectively 
check the evils. 

To express it in modern terms, the Mughul forces were composed 
of (i) cavalry, (ii) infantry, (iii) artillery and (iv) navy. The cavalry 
was the most important of all these branches. The infantry was 
largely composed of men drawn from ordinary townsmen and 
peasants; and “as a part of the lighting strength of the army 
it was insignificant”. Guns, manufactured within the country 
and also imported from outside, were used in wars by Babur, 
Humayun, and Akbar, but “the artillery was much more perfect 
and numerous in ‘Alamgir’s reign” than before. The artillery was 
wholly state-paid. There was nothing like any strong navy in 
the modem sense of the term, but Abul Fazl writes of an “Admiralty 
Department”, the functions of which were (i) to buUd boats of all 
kinds for river transport, (ii) to fit out strong boats for transporting 
war-elephants, (iii) to recruit expert seamen, (iv) to supervise 
the rivers, and (v) to impose, collect or remit river duties and tolls. 
A fleet of 768 armed vessels and boats was stationed at Dacca 
to protect the coast of Bengal against the Mugs and the Arukanese 
pirates. But the naval establishment of the Mughuls does not 
seem to have been very formidable. 

The Mughul army, though not so inefficient as some wniters would 
ask us to believe, was not, however, without certain defects. 
Firstly, it was not a national army, but was a mixture of diverse 
elements, each trying to follow its own pecuhar methods and 
manoeuvres. Thus, though its numerical strength increased as 
years went on, it grew cumbrous and hard to be controlled and 
managed. Secondly, the soldiers did not owe direct allegiance 
to the Emperor, but were more attached to their immediate 
recruiters and superiors, whose acute jealousies and bitter rivalries 
often destroyed the chances of success in campaigns. Lastly, the 
pomp and display of the Mughul army in camp, and on the march, 
were largely responsible for marring its efficiency. Akbar could 
at times depart from this practice. But generally the imperial 
army looked like “an unwieldy moving city” and was “encumbered 
with all the lavish paraphernalia of the imperial court, including 
a proportion of the harem and its attendants, mounted on 
elephants-and camels, a travelling audience-hall, musicians’ gallery, 
offices, workshops, and bazars. Elephants and camels carried the 
treasure; hundr^s of bullock-carts bore the military stores; an 
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army of mules transported the imperial fumituie and effects”. Refer¬ 
ring to the grand camp of the Emperor Aurang/.ob at Ahmadnagar, 
Grant Duff comments that “it proved a serious encumbrance to the 
movements of his army, while the devouring expense of such 
establishments pressed hard on his finances, and soon crippled 
even the moat necessary of his military and political arrangements ”, 
This sort of camp life naturally produced luxury and indiscipline 
in the army. The inevitable deterioration set in under J ahangir and 
Shah Jahan and manifested itself fully in the time of Aurangzeb. 
The army became incapable of “swift action or brilliant adventure 
In this respect, the then light cavalry of Sliivajl, maintained by 
him under strict discipline, was far better than the Mughul army. 



CHAPTER VII 


SOCUL AND BCONOMIO LIFE 

The real history of the people in Mughul India, that is, of their 
social life and economic condition, is of greater interest and 
importance for us to-day than mere catalogues of political events 
or military campaigns. The sources for studying it are indeed 
meagre, but valuable information can be gleaned from the accounts 
of contemporary European travellers and records of the European 
factories; and incidental references are available in contemporary 
historical works in Persian as well as vernacular literatures of the 
period. 

X. Social Conditions 
A. Structure of Society 

Society looked like a feudal organisation with the king at 
its apex. Next in rank to the king were the official nobles, who 
enjoyed special honours and privileges, which never fell to the 
lot of the common people. This naturally produced a difference 
in their standard of living. The former rolled in wealth and com¬ 
forts, while the condition of the latter was comparatively pitiable. 
With abundant resources at their disposal, the rich naturally 
indulged in luxury and intemperance, and the apprehension of 
escheat of the wealth and property of the nobles at death destroyed 
their incentive to thrift. Excessive addiction to wine and women 
was a very common vice among the aristocrats. We are told by 
Abul Fazl that the Emperor had a seraglio of 5,000 women, supervised 
by a separate staff of female officers. Francisco Pelsaert, the chief 
of the Dutch factory at Agra in the time of Jahangir, observes 
that “the mahals of the rich were adortted internally with lascivious 
sensuality, wanton and reckless festivity, superfluous pomp, inflated 
pride, and ornamental daintiness”, and he denounces their 
debauchery in strong terms. The food and dress of the wealthy 
were rich and costly. They lived in highly decorated palatial 
buildings and amused themselves with outdoor sports as well as 
indoor games. 
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It should be noted that the existence of an alien nobility did 
not usually cause any heavy drain of the country’s wealth to 
foreign lands, as none of the class was allowed to carry it outside. 
The nobles originally possessed qualities wliich made them 
efficient servants of the State so long as it retained its vigour, 
but they began to lose their old usefulness, and grew more 
demoralised, with the closing years of the reign of Shah Jahan. 
Further deterioration set in during the reign of Aurangzeb 
and in the eighteenth century. The rivalries and conspiracies 
of the selfish and debased nobility of the later period, besides casting 
a malign influence on social life, were largely responsible for the 
political disorders of the age. 

Below the nobles, there was “a small and frugal” middle class, 
not given to “ostentatious expenditure” but living on a standard 
suited to their respective offices and professions. The merchants 
in general led simple and temperate lives. According to some 
European writers, the merchants of the western coast, having 
made much wealth out of their extensive commerce, lived in a 
comparatively rich style and indulged in luxuries. The condition 
of the lower orders "was hard as compared with that of the two 
higher classes. They could have no sufficient clothing; and woollen 
garments and shoes were above their means. As their other demands 
were few, they did not suffer from want of ordinary food under 
normal conditions; but, in times of famine and scarcity, their 
miseries must have been very great. Francisco Pelsaert writes with 
the experience of seven years that there were in his time “three 
classes of people who are indeed nominally free but whose status 
differs very little from voluntary slavery—workmen, peons or 
servants and shopkeepers”. Their work was not voluntary, wages 
were low, food and houses poor, and they were subject to the 
oppressions of the imperial officers. The shopkeepers, though 
sometimes rich and respected, generally kept their wealth hidden, 
or, as Pelsaert writes, “they will bo victims of a trumped-up 
charge, and whatever they have will be confiscated in legal form, 
because informers swarm like flies round the governors and make 
no difference between friends and enemies, perjuring themselves 
when necessary in order to ijidliam in favour”. Towards the end of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, the peasants were more harassed by the 
provincial governors, their condition became worse, and the evil 
of pauperism increased. 
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B. Social habits and practices 

The vice of intemperance was not so common among the ordinary 
people as among the rich. “None of the people there,” remarks 
Terry, “are at any time seen drunk (though they might find liquor 
enough to do it) but the very offal and dregs of that people, and 
these rarely or very seldom.” They were temperate in their diet, 
and were civil to strangers. 

Both Hindus and Muslims believed in the maxims and pre¬ 
dictions of astrology. Prominent social practices of the period 
were sail, child-marriage, kulinism and the dowry-system. Akbar 
tried to regulate social usages in such a way as to make the consent 
of both the bride and the bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, necessary for marriage contracts. He also sought to check 
marriage before puberty by either party, marriages between near 
relatives, acceptance of high dowries, and polygamy. But his 
attempts do not seem to have been effective in practice. Social 
evils increased during the eighteenth century, particularly in 
Bengal, and they have been frequently referred to in the works 
of contemporary European writers like Bolts, Craufurd and 
Scrafbon, and also in contemporary literature. The Maratha 
society of the time did not, however, encourage acceptance of 
dowries. The Peshwas exercised an effective control over the social 
and religious affairs of Maharashtra, and their marriage regulations 
“evinced”, remarks Dr. Sen, “a liberal spirit that may be profitably 
imitated by their modern descendants”. They were opposed to 
forcible marriages, but informal marriages were occasionally 
permitted by them if the motives of the contracting parties were 
correct. Widow-remarriage was prevalent among the non- 
Brahmanas of Maharashtra, as also among the Jats of the Punjab 
and the Jumna valley; and polyandry was not unknown 
among the latter. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Raja 
Rajballabh of Dacca made an unsuccessful attempt to introduce 
widow-remarriage. Though the women were generally “subject to 
the will of their masters”, instances of their taking an active part 
in political affairs are not rare. 

C. Deterioration in the eighteenth century 

In general, however, we notice a regrettable deterioration in 
social life during the eighteenth century, which forms, from many 
points of view, one of the darkest periods in the history of India. 
A modern writer has justly remarked that by the end of this century 
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and the beginning of the next “in social usage, in politics, in the 
realm of religion and art, we had entered the zone of uncrcativc 
habit, of decadent tradition, and ceased to exercise our humanity”. 

One redeeming feature in this period of all-round decline was 
the continuity of the process of Hindu-Muslim rapprochement and 
amicable contact between the members of the two comminiities, 
in spite of the bitter political rivalries of several centuries. Akbar’s 
reign is remarkably important and instructive for the existence of 
Hindu-Muslim harmony. IDustrations of this are not lacking even 
in the reign of Aurangzeb. Alawal, a Muliaminndan poet, who 
translated in the seventeenth century the Hindi poem Padnidvat 
into Bengali, was the author of several poems on Vaislinava sub¬ 
jects. ‘Abdullah Khan, one of the Sayyid brothers, obsorvod tlio 
/iasantand i/o/i festivals, and Siraj-ud-daulah nnd Mir .lafar enjoyed 
Holi festivals along with their friends and ndatives. It is said that 
on his death-bod Mir Jafar drank a few drops of wafer ])oiiro(l in 
libation over the idol of Kiriteswarl near Murshidabad. Daulat 
Rao Sindhia and his officers joined Muharram processions in green 
dress like Muhammadans. It has been noted by a modern Indian 
writer on the authority of Jam-i-Jahdn a Pc^rsian weeidv 

of the early nineteenth century, how the Durga Puja was celebrated 
at the Delhi court so late as a.d. 1825, 

2. Economic Conditions 

A. Economic condition in pre-Akbarid days 

Wo have very meagre information about the economic condition 
of India during the reigns of the first two Timurids. Most of the 
historians have questioned the accuracy of the des(Tiption of 
Hindustan given by Babur in his Memoirs. The Humdyun-ndmah 
of Gulbadan Begam refers incidentally to the low prices 
prevailing in Hindustan; for example, at Amarkot, the birth¬ 
place of Akbar, the price of four goats was one rupee. The compre¬ 
hensive economic reforms of Sher Shah must have effected an 
improvement in the economic condition of the people in his king¬ 
dom, which was not very mflph disturbed at least so long as the 
Sur administration retained its vigour. 

B. Economic condition after the days of Akbar 

So far as the economic condition of the country during the 
reigns of the great Mughuls, and those of the later Mughuls, is 
concerned, we get copious information from the Ain-i-Akbari and 
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some incidental references in some other works in Persian; from 
the accounts of contemporary European merchants, travellers and 
writers; from the records of the European factories in India; and 
also from contemporary Indian literature. We can only attempt 
here to give a brief survey of the important aspects of the economic 
condition of India during the centuries of Mughul rule. 

C. Prosperous cities 

Prosperity and plenty prevailed in the chief cities of India 
in the age of the great Mughuls. Writing in a.d. 1585, Fitch 
observed: “Agra and Fatehpore are two very great cities, either 
of them much greater than London and very populous. Between 
Agra and Fatehpore are tw'elve miles, and all the way is a market 
of victual and other things, ns full as though a man were still in 
a town, and so many people as if a man were in a market.” Terry 
refers tn the Punjab as “a large province, and most fruitful. 
Laliore is the chief city thereof, built very large, and abounds 
both in people and riches, one of the principal cities for trade 
in all India”. Monserrate asserted that in 1581 Lahore was 
“not second to any city in Europe or Asia”. Burhanpur in 
Khandesh was “very great, rich and full of people”. Ahmadabad 
in Gujarat has been described by Abul Fazl as “a noble city in 
a high state of prosperity”, which “for the pleasantness of its 
climate and display of the choicest productions of the whole globe 
is almost unrivalled”. In Eastern India there was much opulence 
in cities like Benares, Patna, Rajmahal, Burdw^an, Hugli, Dacca 
and Chittagong. 

D. Communications 

There was no want of communications, along roads and 
rivers, for the purposes of the vast mercantile traffic, though they 
compare unfavourably with those of the present day improved 
under scientific conditions. Of course, with the exception of 
certain highways, the roads were generally unmetalled, but the 
“main routes of land travel were clearly defined, in some cases 
by avenues of trees, and more generally by walled enclosures, 
known as sardis, in which travellers and merchants could pass 
the night in comparative security”. The rivers, some of which 
were navigable throughout the year and some through a part of 
it, afforded excellent means for the carriage of heavy traffic. Of 
course, the security of the communications depended greatly on the 
efficiency of the administration of the country. But even in the 
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eighteenth century the facility of river comniunioation lias been 
referred to by such liters as Dow, l^ennell and Stavoriniis, who 
had intimate knowledge of the province. There was a tradition 
of road-building activity on the part of the State since t he early 
days of Indian history, which the great Sur rulers imitated and the 
Mughuls also followed, A bridge was built at Jaunpur by Munini 
Khan early in Akbar’s reign. Jahangir constructed water-works 
at Burhanpur, and, under Shah Jahan, ‘Ali Mardan Khan repaired 
or built the Ravi canal in 1039, which bcnclitcd the people to 
a great extent. 

E. AijricuJiure, 

The agricultural crops of the time were much tlie same aa tlio.se 
of to-day. It is wrong to say that ilierc was no localisation of 
crops as in the present day, for sugar was cultivated in many 
parts of Bengal and Bihar and was carried to otla^r jia.rta of India; 
and indigo was cultivated in certain places of Northern India. 
Pclsaert definitely tells us of the large-scale ])roduelion and manu¬ 
facture of indigo in the Jumna valley and Cetitral India. To 
meet the demands of widespread manufactures of cotton and silk 
goods, both cotton and silk were cultivated extensively in certain 
parts of India. Tobacco, introtlueed either late in 1()()4 or early 
in 1605, began to be cultivated by the people thereafter. Agri¬ 
cultural implements were also very much the same as those of 
the present day, and such was the case with tlu; agricnilt.ural system 
with the exception of the comparative absence of artificial irrigation. 
The tenants were often subjected to the oppression and exactions 
of local officials. 


F. Famines 

The sufferings of the peasants knew no bounds during the 
frequent outbreaks of famine, (caused by the failure of seasonal 
rains, especially because the Mughul State then made no systematic 
and prolonged efforts to provide relief and effected no substantial 
remissions in revenue collection. The little that they did was 
insufficient to alleviate the acute miseries of the myriads of people 
who died of starvation and the pestilence that closely followed 
it. A terrible famine broke out in 1556-1557 in the neighbourhood 
of Agra and Biyana, and Badauni “with his ow'n eyes witnessed 
the fact that men ate their own kind and the appearance of the 
famished sufferers was so hideous that one could scarcely look 
upon them. . . . The whole country was a desert, and no husband¬ 
man remained to till the ground”. Gujarat, one of the richest 
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provinces in India, was stricken with famine and pestilence in 
1573-1574, so that “the inhabitants, rich and poor, fled from the 
country and were scattered abroad”. The country was so greatly 
affected by the horrors of a severe famine lasting from 1594 to 1598 
that “men ate their own kind. The streets and roads were blocked 
up with dead bodies and no assistance could be rendered for their 
removal”. Akbar made an attempt to relieve the distress of the 
people by placing Shaikh Farid of Bukhara, a naturally kind-hearted 
man, in charge of relief measures. But the miseries of the people, 
due to this catastrophic visitation, were too appalling to be removed 
by sueh steps. An equally horrible famine devastated the Deccan 
and Gujarat in 1030-1632. The horrors of this calamity were so 
great that, as ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, the official historian of the 
reign of Shah Jahan, t^Titea, “men began to devour oac^h other, 
and the flesh of a son was preferred to his love”. A Dutch merchant, 
who witnessed the calamity, notes that “men lying in the 
street, not yet dead, w’ere cut up by others, and men fed on living 
men, so that even in the streets, and still more on road journeys, 
men ran great danger of being murdered or eaten”. Shah Jahan 
“opened a few soup-kitchens”, distributed IJ lacs of rupees in 
charity and remitted one-i^leventh of the land-revenue assessment; 
but this could not sufiice to mitigate the sufferings of the starving 
people. There were occasional outbreaks of famine during the 
succeeding years till the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, but none was 
BO severe in nature as that of 1630-1632. 


0. Industry and Crafts 

One of the most important factors in the economic history of 
India during the period under review was the extensive and varied 
industrial activity of the people, which besides supplying the needs 
of the local aristocracy and merchants could meet the demands of 
traders coming from Europe and other parts of Asia. By far the 
most important industry in India during this period was the manu¬ 
facture of cotton cloth. The principal centres of cotton manufacture 
were distributed throughout the country, as, for example, at Patan 
in Gujarat, Burhanpur in Khandesh, Jaunpur, Benares, Patna 
and some other places in the United Provinces and Bihar, and 
many cities and- villages in Orissa and Bengal. The whole country 
from Orissa to East Bengal looked like a big cotton factory, and 
the Dacca district was specially reputed for its delicate muslin 
fabrics, “the best and finest eloth made of cotton” that was in 
all India. Pelsoert notes that at Chabaspur and Sonargaon in 
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East Bengal “all live by the weaving industry and the produce 
has the highest reputation and quality”. Bernier observes: “There 
is in Bengale such a quantity ol cotton and silk, that the Kingdom 
may be called the common storehouse for those two kinds of 
merchandise, not of Hindoustan or the Empire of the Great Mogul 
only, but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Europe.” 
The dyeing industry, too, was in a flourishing condition. Terry 
tells us that coarser cotton cloths were either dyed or printed 
with a “variety of well-shaped and well-coloured flowers or figures, 
which are so fixed in the cloth that no water can wash them out”. 
Silk-weaving, limited in scope as compared with cotton nuinufacv 
ture, was also an im])ortant industry of a si‘-ct,ion of the people. 
Abul Fazl writes that it received a t^onsidcrablc impetus in the 
reign of Akbar due to the imperial ]>atronago. Bengal was the 
premier centre of silk production and inanufactaire and supplied 
the demands of the Indian and European merchants from other 
parts of India, though silk-weaving was practised in Lahore, 
Agra, Fathpur Sikri and Gujarat. Moreland writes on the; authority 
of Tavernier that, about the middle of tlie Hovcntiienth century, 
the total production of silk in Bengal was “about 2^ million 
pounds out of which one million pounds were w'orked up locally, 
f million were exported raw by the Dutch and J million distributed 
over India, most of it going to Gujarat, but some brdng taken 
by merchants from Central Asia”. Shawl and carpet-weaving 
industries flourished under the patronage of Akbar; the former 
woven mainly from hair, having originated from Kashmir, was 
manufactured also at Lahore, and the latter at Lahore and Agra. 
Woollen goods, chiefly coarse blankets, were also woven. Though 
India had lost her old vigorous maritime activity, the ship-building 
industry did not die out at this time, and we have references to 
it from contemporary literature. Saltpetre, used chiefly as an 
ingredient for gunpowder in India and also exported outside 
by the Dutch and English traders, was manufactured in widely 
distributed parts of India during the seventeenth century, par¬ 
ticularly in Peninsular India and the Bihar section of the Indo- 
Gangetic region. Bihar henceforth enjoyed a special reputation 
for the manufacture of this article till the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and it was in high demand by the Europeans for 
use in wars in their countries. Besides these major industries, we 
have testimony regarding various crafts during the Mughul period. 
Edward Terry noticed that “many curious boxes, trunks, standishes 
(pen-cases), carpets, with other excellent manufactures, may be there 
bad”. Pelsaert also writes that in Sind “ornamental disks, draught- 
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boards, writing-cases, and similar goods are manufactured locally 
in large quantities; they are pretty, inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
and used to be exported in large quantities from Goa, and the 
opast towns”. Though the State encouraged manufactures, the 
weavers were directly financed in most cases by middlemen, who 
must have exploited them greatly. Further, as both Bernier and 
Pelsaert tell us, they suffered from harsh treatment at the hands 
of the nobles and officers, who forced them to sell goods at low. 
prices and exacted from them forbidden abwdba. This deprived 
the weavers and craftsmen of the benefit of economic profit from 
their occupations, though the taste of the nobles for high-class 
manufactures kept up the tradition of their quality. 


II. Prices 

We learn from Abul Fazl, and some other writers, that the 
prices of articles, especially those of common consumption like 
rice, vegetables, spices, meat, livestock and milk, were very low. 
Edward Terry observes that “the plenty of provisions was very 
great throughout the whole country; . . . and everyone there 
may eat bread without scarceness”. Smith writes that “the 
hired landless labourer in the time of Akbar and Jahangir probably 
had more to eat than he has now”, but Moreland is of opinion 
that “speaking generally the masses lived on the same economic 
plane as now”. It is certain that there was no golden age of 
opulence for the common people under the Mughuls, because 
though the prices of articles were cheap, their average income 
was proportionately low or perhaps lower. They did not, how¬ 
ever, grovel in misery and smart under discontent, as their needs 
were few and the problems of fife were not so compheated as 
those of the present day. 

I. Minis and Currency 

Akbar, like Sher Shah, tried to regulate the currency of the 
State. Towards the end of 1577 he appointed Khwaja ‘Abdus 
SamSd of Shiraz master of the imperial mint at Delhi, and one 
important officer was placed over each of the chief provincial 
mints in Bengal, Lahore, Jaunpur, AhmadSb&d and Patna. Durmg 
the reign of Shah JahSn, one of the most important Taints was at 
Surat. Akbar issued gold, silver and copper coins, the first having 
no loss than twenty-six varieties of different weights and value. In 
Akbar’s time, the silver rupee of about 176 grains was equivalent 
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in value to 28. 3d. sterling. Akbar also issued a square silver rupee 
known as the jaldll. As in Sher Shah’s currency, the chief copper coin 
of Akbar’s time was the dam, also called paisa or f ulus, which weighed 
323-6 grains, formed the ready money for both the rich and the 
poor, and was divided into twenty-five parts, kno^^Ti as jttals, for 
purposes of account. Mercantile affairs of the Empire during tlie 
reigns of Akbar and his successors were transacted in round gold 
mohurs, rupees and dams. The coins of the Mughul State, especially 
those of Akbar, “were excellent in respect of purity of metal, full¬ 
ness of weight, and artistic execution The rupee was equivalent 
in value to forty dams up to 1616 and thirty d^lrns, or a little more 
or less, from 1627 onwards. But there was no great alteration in 
currency after Akbar, though in 1659 the EngUsh merchants wrote 
to the authorities in England that “the new king, Oran Zeeb 
(Aurangzeb), hath raised his coine (silver) to § per cent finer than 
formerly; which hath caused much trouble and contention between 
the merchants of Surat and Governor”, 


J. Foreign Trade 

India had an active and considerable foreign trade, during the 
greater part of the Mughul period, with different countries of 
Asia and Europe. The chief imports of the country were bullion, 
raw silk, horses, metals, ivor}^ coral, amber, precious stones, 
velvets, brocades, broadcloth, perfumes, drugs, Chinese porcelain 
and African slaves, and her exports were various textiles, pepper, 
indigo, opium and other drugs, and miscellaneous goods. There 
were two main land routes for export trade on the north-west— 
from Lahore to Kabul and from Multan to Qandahar, while there 
were a few more in other parts. But the traffic along these routes 
was restricted and insecure. The sea and the rivers were more 
advantageous for commercial purposes. The chief ports of India 
were Lahori Bandar in Sind; the group of Gujarat ports like 
Surat, Broach and Cambay; Bassein; Chaul; Dabul (modem 
Dabhol) in the Ratnagiri district; Goa and Bhatkal; Malabar 
ports, the most important of which were Calicut and Cochin; Nega- 
patam, Masulipatam and a few minor ones on the east coast; and 
SStgaon, Sripur, Chittagong and Sonargaon in Bengal. The customs 
duties, fixed by the State, were not very high; for example, at 
Surat these were 3^ per cent on all imports and exports of goods, 
and 2 per cent on money either gold or silver. No merchant was 
allowed to “carry any quantity of silver” out of the country. The 
important feature of the trade of India from the reign of Akbar 
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was ilie commercial activity of the Englinh and the Dutch, who 
gradually cstabliyhetl fa<‘tories in widely distributed centres. As 
the demand for the costly Eurojxjan goods was conlined to 
the wealthy, the Eiiropean merchants had to import bullion from 
home to purtihase Indian (commodities in spite of strong criticism 
in JSngland against this practice. Moreland’s contention that the 
European traders in India during the Mughul period had not 
“matters all their own way” is supported by numerous references 
in the factory records of the tiine. While they had to experience 
difficulty in de.aling with Indian merchants and brokers, who were 
“generally subtle and clover”, and with commercial monopolies, 
the chief obstacle in their way was the interference of the local 
governors and other high ottic'ers. As an instance, we may note 
tlie evidence of an English letter of lOoff to the effect that Mir 
Jumla had caus(xl the doors of the English factory at Cassimhazar 
to be closed, and had forbidden anybody to trade with the English, 
until they had j)aid him a formal visit. The Euroj)ean traders 
sj)ared no jmins to humour and satisfy these officers in a variel\’ 
of w^ays; sometimes they could gain their objects and sometimes 
they w^ere disillusioned. 

K. Economic Deterioration after the Reign of Aurangzeh 

Witli the cloBing yeiirs of tlje reign of Aurangzeh, the economic 
pros])erity of India deteriorated as a natural sequel to the disappear¬ 
ance of jieace and political order. The incessant wars of the reign, 
bankruj)tcy of tlic administration and exhaustion of the excliequer, 
made maintenance of peace and order impossible; and consequently 
agrienltnre, industries, and trade were so badlj' affected tliat for 
some time trade came almost to a standstill. During the years 
101)0-1098, the EngUsti could not jirocure sufficient cloths for their 
shipping. '‘Tims ensued,” observes the liistorian of Aurangzeh, “a 
great economic impoverishment of India—not only a decrease of 
the ‘national stock’, but also a rapid lowering of mechanical skill 
and standard of civilisation, a disappearance of art and culture 
over wide tracts of the country.” Though comparatively free 
from wars, Bengal was put to a great economic strain as the 
revenues of the subah financed the Deccan wars of Aurangzeh and 
were sorely tapped by the rapidly declining Mughul Empire. 

Tlie economic decline of the country began much earlier than 
1757, but a number of causes accelerated it, especially in Bengal, 
during the eighteenth century, which is indeed the “darkest age ” 
in the economic history of India. The weakness of the central 
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government, court revolutions and cons})iruc‘ies, the terrible 
Persian inroad of 1738-1739, the ravages ccuuiuitted by the 
Marathas, the Himalayan tribes, tlic ]\Iuga and the Portuguese 
pirates, the abuse of dasUiks and otlier trade privileges by the 
servants, agents and gomastds of tl)o English ('ompany in their 
private trade, the Company's monopoly of sojiie of tliu articles of 
prime necessity like salt, betcliuit and tobacco, tlie ojjpression of 
merchants and weavers for the sake of a rich return on the inv(‘st- 
ments of the Company, the huge drain of weaUli out of Hjc country 
since 1757, the oppressive revenue-fanning system, and currency 
disorders—all combined to bring about the economic ruin of the 
country. To add to these, the gradual su])})lanting of the Nawah's 
government by the East India ('om])any, and tlie consequent dis¬ 
bandment of armies and disestablishment of courts and native 
secretariats, threw many ])coj)le out of employment, who joined 
the ranks of the professional robbers and criminal tribes, and 
])roduced general lawlessness and insecurity during the ]K)st- 
Plasscy period. In May, 17G5, the Select (.'ommittx'c bclicid liengal 
as a ‘‘presidency divided, headstrong and licentiou.'^, a governmenl 
without nerves, a treasury without money, and service without 
subordination, discipline, or j>iibli(‘ s])irit . . . amidst a gt'ueral 
stagnation of useful industry and (if licenscal commerce, iiulividmils 
were accumulating immense riches, Mhicli tliey had ravished from 
the insulted prince and hcl[)lcss jieoplo, vho groaned under the 
united pressure of discontent, jioverty an<l ojijiression' The dual 
government of Clive and has two inefficient successors, X'erelst and 
Cartier, made confusion worse confounded, and the terrible famine 
of 1770 filled tlie cu}) of fiopular misery. After 1772, when the 
(binpany’s government decided “to stand forth as the Diwan”, 
attempts were made by Warren Hastings and Cornwallis to remove 
some of these evils, but many years more were to elajise before a 
new order could be brought into existence. 

• Lottor from tlio Snlwt, Cominitt.oo in Itenpa) to the Court of Ifirectors, 
daU>d 19th February, 1767. Vide Verelst, View of Bengal, Afipendix, p. 471. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EDUCATION, LITERATUKE AND AKT 
I. Education and Literature 

In Mughul India there was nothing like the modern system of 
education established and maintained by the State. But primary 
and secondary education of some sort existed. The rulers them¬ 
selves, as well as many of the grandees, encouraged such education 
by grants of lands or money to mosques, monasteries and individual 
saints and scholars. Thus almost every mosque had a maktab 
attached to it, where the boys and girls of the neighbourhood 
received elementary education. Hindu Sanskritic and vernacular 
schools also continued to function for the benefit of students in the 
urban as well as rural areas. 

The Mughul rulers of India were patrons of education. It is 
stated, on the authority of the Tawdrikh of Sayyid Maqbar ‘Ali, a 
minister of Babur, that one of the duties of the Public Works 
Department {Shuhrat-i-Arn) of that ruler's time was the building 
of schools and colleges. Humayun, though indolent and addicted 
to opium, had a passion for study, his favourite subjects being 
geography and astronomy; and his fondness for books was so 
great that he always “carried a select library with him”. He 
caused a madrdsd to be established at Delhi and changed the 
pleasure-house built by Sher Shah in the Purdna QiVd into a 
library. “Akbar’s reign marks a new epoch for the system intro¬ 
duced for imparting education in schools and colleges”. He built 
colleges at Fathpur Sikri, Agra and other places. With a view to 
improving the state of Muslim education, he effected certain changes 
in its curriculum, w^hich it would be unreasonable to say produced 
no effect at all. As a matter of fact, Abul Fazl, referring to its 
good results, VTites that “aU nations have schools for the education 
of youths; but Hindustan is particularly famous for its seminaries 
Prompted by his policy of religious toleration, Akbar arranged in 
later years for the education of Hindus in rrmdrdsds. Jahangir, 
possessed of some literary taste and well-read in Persian as well as 
Turki, issued a regulation to the effect that on the death of a 
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rich man or traveller without anj' heir, his property would escheat 
to the crown and be utilised for building and repairing madrasds, 
monasteries, etc. It is recorded in the Ta'rikh-i-Jdn-Jalidn that, 
soon after his accession to the throne, Jahangir “repaired even 
these madrasds that had for thirty years been the dwelling-places 
of birds and beasts, and filled them with students and professors”. 
Shah Jahan, though more interested in magnificent buildings 
than in anything else, was educated in his eariy youth in Turki, 
spent a part of the night in his own studies, and encouraged 
learning by granting rewards and stipends to scholars. Ho founded 
one college at Delhi and repaired the college named Ddr-vl-Baqa 
(Abode of Eternity), which had been almost in ruins. In Dara 
Shukoh the Mughul imperial family pos.scs.sed one of the greatest 
scholars that India has ever i)roduced. \Vell-\crKed in Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit, he was the author of some famous works, 
including Persian translations of the i’panishads, the Bliagaval Gild 
and the Yoga Vdsislilha Rdmdyana ■, a calendar of Muslim saints; 
and several works on Sufi philo.sophy. Looking at the grave of 
this uiJueky person. Sir William Slecman rightly thought that had 
he lived to occupy the throne, the nature of education, and there¬ 
with the destiny of India, would liave been different. Aiirangzeb, 
though highly educated, did nothing substantial to promote 
learning in general, though he extended every encouragement to 
Muslim education, and founded, according to Keene, “numerous 
colleges and schools”. 

Female education of some sort exi.sted during the Mughul period. 
The daughters of the imperial household, and of rich nobles, were 
given tuition in their houses, and we may assume that the daughters 
of the middle-class people among the Hindus received primary 
education along wdth the boj's in the schools and that some of 
them were eonversant with religious literature. The Auxiliary 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission rightly observed 
in September, 1929, that there is “nothing inherent either in the 
Hindu or in the Muslim religion which militates against the education 
of women. In fact, there were in India even in early days many 
examples of women possessing wide knowledge, particularly of 
sacred and classical literature”. In Akbar’s time “regular training 
was given to the ladies of the royal household”. Some of the 
ladies so instrueted distinguished themselves in the sphere of 
literature. Thus Babur’s daughter, Gulbadan Begam, authoress 
of the Bumdyunndmdh, Humayun’s niece, Salima Sultana, authoress 
of several Persian poems. Nut Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal, Jahanara 
Begam and Zeb-un-Nisa were highly educated ladies, well-read 
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in Persian and Arabic literature. Besides being a fine Arabic and 
Persian scholar, Zeb-un-Nisa was an expert in calligraphy and 
had a rich library. 

As we have already noted, the Timurid rulers of India were 
patrons of literature and gave a considerable imjKjtus io its develop¬ 
ment in different branches. Many scholars flourished and wrote 
interesting and important works under the patronage of Akbar. 
One of Akbar's contemporaries, Madhavneharya, a Bengali poet of 
Triveni and author of Chand^-rnajiyal, bestows high praise on 
the Emperor as a patron of letters. 

The l^ersian literature of Akbar's reign may be considered under 
three beads : (i) liiatorical works, (ii) translations, and (iii) poetry and 
verse. The well-known historical works of the reign are the 'J'a'rlkh- 
of Mulla Daud, the ‘ 4tn-i-Akbar'i and Akbarnmiidh of Abul 
Fazi, the Muvtakhab-ut-Tairdnkh of Badauni, the Taboqdt-l-Akban 
of Nizani-ud-din Ahmad, the Akbariidindh of Faizi Sarhindl, and 
the Ma‘(lsir-i-]laJumi of ‘Ahdu] Baqi, eompiled under the patronage 
of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. The most aecom]>lislied writer ^n 
Persian) of the reign was Abul Fazl, a man of letters, a poet, an 
essayist, a critic, and a historian. By order of the Emperor, 
many books in Sanskrit and other languages were translated into 
Persian. Different sections of the MahdhhdnUa were traDslated into 
that language by several Muslim scliolars and were eomj)iled under 
the title of Razm-Ndmdh, After labouring for four years, Badauni 
comjdcted the translation of the Rdunlijund in a.I). 1589. Haji 
Ibrahim Sarhindi translated into Persian tiie Alharva ]’eda; I'aizi 
the Lildbati, a work on mathematics; Mukammal Khan (lujarati 
the Tajak, a treatise on astronomy, ‘Abdur Rahim Klian-i- 
Khanan the Wdgidt-i-Bdburi\ and Maulana ShTih Muhammad 
Shahabadi translated the History of Kashmir. Some (Ireek and 
Arabic works were also translated into Persian. A number of 
famous poets or versifiers produced works of merit under the 
patronage of Akbar. The most famous among the verse-writers 
was Ghizali. Next in importance to him was Faizi, a brother of 
Abul Fazl. Other prominent poets were Muhammad Husain 
Naziri of Nishapur, who wrote ghazals of great merit, and Sayyid 
Jamaluddin Urfi of Shiraj, the most famous wTiter of Qasidds in 
his days. 

Jahangir, possessed of an excellent literary taste, also extended 
his patronage to scholars. His autobiography is second only to 
that of Bahur in matter and style. Among the learned men who 
adorned his court, of whom the Iqbdlndmdh-i-JaJidnglrl has given 
a comprehensive list, we may mention here the names of Ghiyas 
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Beg, Naqib Klian, Mu'tamid Khan, Niamatiillah and ‘Abdul 
Haqq Dihlawi. Some historical u-orks were written during 
Jahangir's reign, the most important of tiiese being the Ma'dsir-i- 
JahdTigln, the Iqbdlmmah-i-Jahdnglri and the XulHl-ut-Tamlrlkh. 
Shah Jahiln followed his predecessors in patronising learned 
men. Besides many poets and theologians, there flourished in his 
court some famous ■>\Titers of history like ‘Abdul Hamid Lrdiori, 
author of the Pdihlidh-ndmdh, Arninai Qaxwini, author of aiiollier 
Pdilfhdhvamdh, Iniiyat Khan, autlujr of the Shdh-Jnlidnmhndh, and 
.Muhammad Sfdih, author of 'Aiii(il-i-,Sdlih, all of whom are 
important authorities on the history of Shah .lalian's reign. The 
scholarly wnrk.s of Prince Dara Sliukoh, t.o which reference has 
already been made, are mastcrjiita-cs of Persian literature. .A 
zealous Sunni, Aiirang/.eb was a critical scholar of .Mu.slim theology 
and jurisprudence. He had no ta.ste for |ioctrv. Though oppo.sed to 
the writing of histories of his reign, so that the 1]!untnkhah-uI-Lubdh 
of Khiifi Khan had to be written in secrecy, there are some well- 
known W’ork.s ot this kind, such as the 'Aldniqlrmlmdlt Itv Mirza 
.Muhammad Ka/.im, the Ma dfur-i-'Aldtuifirl of Mtdiarnmad Saqi, 
the Khidilsat-iil-Taivdrlkh of Sujan Kai Khalri, the .Xuslika-i- 
DUhishd of Bhim.scn and the FatuluU-i-‘AI(imrilri of Ishwar Diis. 

The peace and order secured liy .Akl>ar, aiuf the cosmopolitan ideas 
of the religious movements of thi^ jieriod, preachcil by a band of 
saintly teaeliens in a, language “understanded of the [leople”, stimu¬ 
lated the genius of the latter, wliich unfolded itself in marufold 
petals. The si.vteenth and seventeenth eemturies eon.scquently 
became “the Augustan age of flindustani literature”. The first 
writer of note after l.allti was .Malik Muhammad -laya.si, who in 
ioh) wrote “the fine ])hiloso[ihie ejhe entitled the I’aihndviil, 
which gives the story of I’admini, the queen of Mewar, in an 
allegorical setting”. Akbar's keen interest in, and jiatronage of, 
Hindi poetry gave a great stimulus to Hindi literature. Among 
the courtiers of tlie Emperor, Birbal, who received from him the title 
of Kavi Priya, was a famous [loet. Raja Alan Singh also wrote versfis in 
Hindi and was a jiatron of learning. The most distinguished writer 
among Akbar's ministers w'as ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, whose 
dohds are even now read with interest and admiration all over 
Northern India. Narahari, whom the Emperor gave the title of 
Mahapatra, Harinath and Ganj were also noted writers of his eourt. 

The greater part of the poetical literature of the time was 
religious, marked by an exposition of either Krishna worship or 
the Rama eult. Many writers of the former faith flourished in the 
Brajabhumi, corresponding roughly to the Jumna valley, where 
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it developed remarkably. Among the eight disciples of Valla- 
bhacharya and his son Bithal Nath, grouped under the name 
of “Aetachdp”, the mo.st notable was Surdas, “the blind bard of 
Agra”, who, writing in Brajahhdsfid, described in his SwsSgar the 
sports of Krishna's early life, and composed many verses on the 
charm of Krishija and his beloved Radha. The other important 
poets of this school wore Nand Das, author of the Rds-panchadhydiji, 
Vithal Nath, author of the Chaurdsl Vaishnava ki vdrtd in prose, 
Paramananda Das, Kumbhan Das, and Has Kliiin (a Muslim 
disciple of Vitchal Nath), author of Prcmavdrtikd. Among the 
writers of the Rama cult, the most illustrious was Tulsi Das 
(a.d. 1532-1623), who lived in Benares “ unapproachable and alone 
in his niche in the temple of Fame He was not merely a poet of 
a high order, but a spiritual teacher of the people of Hindustan, 
where his name has become a household word and his memory 
is worshipped by millions. The most famous of his works, known 
as Rdmeharitamdnasa, or “The Pool of Rama’s Life”, has been 
justly described by Sir George Grierson as “the one Bible of a 
hundred millions of people” of Hindustan. Growse also observed 
in his translation of the Rdmayatia of Tulsi Das that “his book 
is in every one’s hands, from the court to the cottage, and is 
read and heard and appreciated alike by every class of the Hindu 
community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or old”. 
This period was also marked by “the first attempts to systematise 
the art of poetry itself”, made by writers like Keshava Das (a.d. 
1580), a Sandhya Brahmana of Orcha, Sundar Senapati and the 
Tripathi brothers, who flourished during the reign of Shah Jahan. 

In Bengal, this period was remarkable for a brilliant outburst 
of the Vaishnava literature. Its various branches, such as the 
Karchds or notes, the padas and songs, and the biographies of 
Chaitanya Deva, have not only saturated the minds of the people 
of Bengal with feelings of love and liberalism, but have also survived 
as a mirror of the social life of the province during that age. The 
most prominent Vaishnava writers were Krishnadas Kaviraj 
(born in a.d. 1517 of a Vaidya family of Jhamalpur in Burdwan), the 
author of the most important biography of Chaitanya, bearing the 
title of Chaitanyacharitdmitra ; Brindavan Das (bom in a.d. 1507), 
the author of Chaitanya Bhdgavata, which besides being a standard 
work on the life of Chaitanya Dova, is a store-house of information 
concerning the Bengali society of his time; Jayananda (bom in 
A.D. 1513), the author of Chaitanya Mangal, a biographical work 
giving some fresh information about Chaitanya Deva’s life; 
Trilochan Das (bom in a.d. 1523 at Kowgram, a village situated 
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thirty miles to the north of Burdwan), the author of a very popular 
biography of Chaitanya Deva also known as Chaitanya Mangal; 
and Narahari Chakravarty, the author of Bhaktiratndkar, a 
voluminous biography of Chaitanya Deva, written in fifteen 
chapters and considered to be next in importance only to the 
work of Krishijadas Kaviraj. This period also saw the production 
of numerous translations of the groat epics and the Bhdgavata, 
and books in praise of Chandi Devi and Manasa Devi. The most 
important of these works were the Mahdbhdrata of Kasiram Das 
and the KavikanJean Chandi of Mukundaram Chakravarti, which 
enjoys to this day as much popularity in Bengal as the famous 
book of Tulsi Das in upper India. Mukundaram’s work depicts 
a graphic picture of the social and economic conditions of the 
people of Bengal of his time, and it is for this that Prof. Cowell 
has described him as “the Crabbe of Bengal”, and Dr. Grierson 
considers his poetry “as coming from the heart, and not from the 
school, and as full of passages adorned with true poetry and 
descriptive power”. 

The Emperors’ fondness for books led to the foundation of 
libraries, which were stocked with numerous valuable manuscript 
works. Akbar’s library had enormous collections, which were 
properly classified under different sections. The art of calligraphy 
reached a high state of excellence. Among the famous penmen of 
Akbar’s court, of whom the ^Ain-i-Akbarl has preserved a list, 
the most distinguished was Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, who 
got the title of Zarrinqalam (Gold*pen). 

The growth of Hindi literature received a setback during the 
reign of Aurangzeb, owing to the stoppage of court patronage. 
Not much Urdu poetry also was written in Northern India 
during this period; but some famous writers of Urdu verse 
flourished in the Deccan. 

Literary activity did not entirely cease even in the troubled days 
of later Mughul rule. Men of letters were patronised by Emperors 
like Bahadur Shah and Muhammad Shah, subahddrs like Murshid 
Quli Jafar Khan and ‘Alivardi Khan, and zamindars like Raja 
Krishnachandra of Nadia, Asadullah of Birbhum and some others. 
The literature of this period, with the exception of the devotional 
songs of Ramprasad, was often of a low tone and a vitiated taste. 
Female education, both among the Hindus and the Muslims, was 
not unknown to the age. The two daughters of Jan Muhammad, a 
converted Hindu and father of the well-known Koki Jiu, were 
“sent to school and attained some proficiency in letters”. Koki 
Jiu “excelled her brothers in handwriting and composition”. In 
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Bengal, we find several instances of educated ladies; for example, 
the wives of Raja Navakriahna of Sobhabazar (in Calcutta) were 
famous for their capacity to read, and Anandamayi of East Bengal 
was a poetess of no mean repute. 


2 . Art and Architecture 
A. Architecture 

As in literature and religion, so in art and architecture, the 
Mughul period was not entirely an age of innovation and renaissance, 
but of a continuation and c\dmination of processes that had their 
beginnings in the later Turko-Afghan jieriod. In fact, the art and 
architecture of the period after 1520, as also of the pre(!eding period, 
represent a happy mingling of Muslim and Hindu art traditions 
and elements. 

With the exception of Aurangzeb, whose puritanisin could not 
reconcile itself with jiatronagc of art, all the early Mughul rulers 
of India were great builders. Brief though his Indian reign was, 
Babur could make time to criticise in his Memoirs the art of building 
in Hindustan and think of constructing edifices. He is said to 
have invited from Constantinople pupils of the famous Albanian 
architect, Sinan, to work on mosques and other monuments in 
India. “It is, however, very unlikely,” remarks Mr. Percy Brown, 
“that this ])roposal ever came to anything, because had any 
member of this famous school taken service under the Mughuls, 
traces of the influence of the Byzantine style would be observable. 
But there is none. ...” Babur employed Indian stone-masons 
to construct his buildings. He himself states in his Memoirs that 
“680 men worked daily on his buildings at Agra, and that nearly 
1,500 were employed daily on his buildings at Sikri, Biyana, 
Dholpur, Gwalior and Kiul”. The larger edifices of Babur have 
entirely disappeared. Three minor ones have survived, one of 
which is a commemorative mosque in the Kabuli Bag at Panipat 
(1526), another the Jdmi‘ Masjid at Sambhal (1526) in Rohilkhand, 
and the third a mosque within the old Lodi fort at Agra. Of the 
reign of the unlucky emperor Humayun, only two structures remain 
in a semi-dilapidated condition, one mosque at Agra, and the other 
a massive well-proportioned mosque at Fathbad in the Hissar 
district of the Punjab, built about A.n. 1540 with enamelled tile 
decoration in the Persian manner. It should be noted here that this 
“Persian” or rather “Mongol” trait was not brought to India 
for the first time by Humayun, but had already been present in 
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the Balimani kingdom in tlic later lialf of the fifteenth eentnry. 
The short reign of the Indo-Afghan revivalist Slier Sliah is a jicriod 
of transition in tlie history of Indian areliiteetnre. The two remain¬ 
ing gateways of his projected walled capital at Delhi, which could 
not be completed owing to his untimely death, and the citadel 
known as the Parana Qiiu, exhibit “a more refined and artistically 
ornate type of edifice than had prevailed for some time". The 
mosque called the Qil'a-i-Kuhna Manjitl, built in 1545 within the 
walks, deserves a high jilaco among the buildings of Northern 
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India for its brilliant architectural qualities. Slier Shah’s maiLsoleum, 
built on a high plinth in the midst of a lake at Sasaram in the 
Shahabad district of Bihar, is a marvel of Indo-Moslem architecture, 
both from the standjioint of design and dignity, and shows a 
happy combination of Hindu and Muslim architectural idea,s. 
Thus not only in government, but also in culture and art, tlic 
great Afghan prepared the way for the great Mughul, Akbar. 

Akbar’s reign saw a remarkable development of architecture. 
With his usual thoroughness, the Emperor mastered every detail 
of the art; and, with a liberal and synthetic mind he supplied 
himself with artistic ideas from different sources, which were 
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given a practical shape by the expert craftsmen he gathered 
around him. Abul Fazl justly observes that his sovereign 
“planned splendid edifices and dressed the work of his min d 
and heart in the garment of stone and clay”. Fergusson aptly 
remarked that Fathpur Sikri “was a reflex of the mind of a great 
man”. Akbar’s activities were not confined only to the great 
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masterpieces of architecture; but he also built a number of forts, 
villas, towers, sardia, schools, tanks and wells. While still adhering 
to Persian ideas, which be inherited from his mother, bom of a 
Persian Shaikh family of Jam, his tolerance of the Hindus, sym¬ 
pathy with their culture, and the poUoy of winning them over to 
his cause, led him to use Hindu styles of architecture in many of his 
buildings, the decorative features of which are copies of those found 
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in the Hindu and Jaina temples. It is strikingly illustrated in the 
Jaha-nglrl Mahal, in Agra fort, with its square pillars and bracket- 
capitals, and rows of small arches built according to the Hindu design 
without voussoirs; in many of the buildings of Fathpur Sikri, 
the imperial capital from 1569 to 1581; and also in the Lahore fort. 
Even in the famous mausoleum of Humayun at Old Delhi, com¬ 
pleted early in a.d. 1569, which is usually considered to have dis¬ 
played influences of Persian art, the ground-plan of the tomb is 
Indian, the free use of white marble in the outward appearance of 
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the edifice is Indian, and the coloured tile decoration, used so much 
by Persian builders, is absent. The most magnificent of the 
Emperor’s buildings at Fathpur Sikri are Jodh Bai’s palace and 
two other residential buildings, said to have been constructed to 
accommodate his queens; the Dium-i-'Am or the Emperor’s office, 
of Hindu design with a projecting veranda roof over a colonnade: 
the wonderful Diwan-i-Khas or Hall of private audience, of distinctly 
Indian character in planning, construction and ornament; the 
marble mosque known as the Jdmi‘ Masjid, described by Fergusson 
as “a romance in stone”; the Buland Danmza or the massive 
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triumphal ardiwa}' at the southern pate of the mosque, built of 
marble and sandstone to eommcmorate Akbar'a eonqnest of 
Gujarat; and the pyramidal structure in live storeys known as 
the Panch Mahal, showing eontinualion of the plan of the Indian 
Buddhist vihdras which still exist in certain ]Mrts of India, Two 
other remarkable buildings of the perioil are the Palace of J’orty 
Pillars at Allahabad and Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandara, The 
palace at Allahabad, the construction of which, according to 
William Finch, took forty years niul engaged h.OOO to Sll.tItIO 



TOMB OF HUMAYCX, DELHI 

w orkmen of diflferent denomination.s, is of a definitely Indian design 
with its projecting veranda roof “supported on rows of Hindu 
pillars”. The colossal structure of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandara, 
planned in the Emperor’s lifetime but executed between a.d. 1005 
and 1613, consists of five terraces diminishing as they ascend with 
a vaulted roof to the topmost storey of white marble, and it is 
thought that a central dome was originally intended to be built 
over the cenotaph. The Indian de.sign in this structure was inspired 
by the Buddhist viharda of India and also probably by Khmer 
architecture found in Cochin-China. 
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The number of buildings erected during Jalianpr's reign was 
poor as compared with the architectural record of his father, 
but two structures of his time are of exceptional interest 
and merit. One is the mausoleum of Akbar, whose striking features 
have been already discusssed. The other is the tomb of Ttiinad-ud- 
daulah at Agra built by his daughter, Nur Jahan, the consort of 
Jahangir. The latter was built wholly of white marble decorated 
with pietra dura work in semi-precious stones. We have an earlier 
specimen of this work in the Ool Mandul temple at Udaipur (from 
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A.D, 1600). It was therefore a Rajput style, or, most probably, 
an older Indian style. 

Shah Jahan was a prolific builder. Many buildings, palaces, 
forts, gardens and mosques due to him are to be found at places 
like Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Kabul, Kashmir, Qandahar, Ajmer, 
Ahmadabad, Mukhlispur, and elsewhere. Though it is not possible 
to form a precise estimate of the expenditure on these buildings, 
yet there is no doubt that the cost must have run into several 
dozen crores of rupees. The structures of Shah Jahan, as compared 
with those of Akbar, are inferior in grandeur and originality, but 
they are superior in lavish display and rich and skilful decoration, 
80 that the architecture of the former “becomes jewellery on a 
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bigger scale”. This is particularly illustrated in his Delhi buildiiig.s 
like the l)iivdn-i-‘Am and the Viu'dn-i-Khds. The latter, nith its 
costl.v silver ceiling, and mingled deeciratinn of marble, gold ami 
precious stones, justified the inscription engraved on it: 

“ Agar firdnus bar rii-i/i ziimin agt 
Hamm ast, v haruin axl. n hamin ast." 

(If on Earth be an Eden of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, none but this ) 



.MOTl .MAS.)in AT AURA 


The lovely Mali Masjid or I’earl Mosque at Agra deserves a higher 
filace from the standpoint of true art for its jiurity and elegance. 
Another notable building of the reign i.s tlie Jdmi' Masjid at Agra, 
otherwise known as the Masjid-i-Jaluln Ndmd. The Taj Mahal, a 
splendid mausoleum built by Shah Jalian, at a cost of fifty laivs of 
rupees, over the grave of his beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal, is rightly 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world for its beauty and 
magnificence. As regards the identity of the architects who designed 
and built the Taj, Smith’s contention that it is “the product 
of a combination of European and Asiatic genius” has been 
challenged by Moin-ud-din Ahmad, who advances reasonable grounds 
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for disbelieving the supposed participation of Italian or French 
architects in the designing or construction of this noble monument 
of conjugal fidelity and gives the credit for the design to Ustad 
Tsa. While studying the Taj, a student of Indian art should not 
fail to note certain points. Firstly, the plan and chief features 
of it were not entirely novel, for “from Shcr’s mausoleum, and 
through Humayun’s tomb and the Bijapur memorials, the descent 
of the style can easily be discerned”; even the “lace-work in 
marble and other stones, and precious stones inlay {pietra dura) 
work on marble” were already present in Western India and Rajput 
art. Secondly, “the lavish use of white marble and some decorations 
of Indian character” lead us to think that there is no reason to 
overemphasise the domination of Persian influence in Shah Jahan’s 
buildings as is usually done. Thirdly, considering the intercourse of 
India with the Western world, particularly the Mediterranean 
region, during the Mughul period, it would not be historically 
inconsistent to believe in the influence of some elements of art 
of the Western world on the art of India during the sixteenth and 
seventcemth couturiers, and also in the })resence of some Kuropcan 
builders in different parts of conteni})orary India. 

Tliougli not HO famous aw the Taj, the mausoleum of Jahangir, 
built by Shah Jahan at an early date at Shahdara in Lahore, is a 
beautiful specimen of art. Another celebrated w'ork of art of this 
reign was the IVacock Throne. “The throne was in the form of a 
cot bedstead on golden legs. The enamelled canopy was supported 
by twelve emerald pillars, eatrh of which bore two peacocks encrusted 
with gems. A tree covered w'it-h diaraond.s, emeralds, rubies, and 
pearls stood between the birds of each pair.” Nadir Shah removed 
the throne to Persia in 1739, but unfortunately it is no longer to 
be found anyw’here in this world. 

In Aurangzeb’s reign the style of architecture began to deterior¬ 
ate. If not openly hostile to architecture, the puritanic Emperor 
ceased to encourage it, or to erect buildings, like his predecessors. 
The few structures of his reign, the most important of which w’as 
the Lahore mosque, completed in a.d. 1674, were but feeble imita¬ 
tions of the older models. Soon the creative genius of the Indian 
artists mostly disappeared, surviving partly in Oudh and Hyderabad 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


B. Paintiyig 

Like architecture, painting in the Mughul period represented a 
happy mingling of extra-Indian as well as Indian elements. A 
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provincialised form of Chinese art, which was a mixture of Indian 
Buddhist, Iranian, Bactrian and Mongolian influences, was intro¬ 
duced into Persia in the thirteenth century by its Mongol conquerors 
and was continued by their Hmurid successors, who again imported 
it into India. The characteristics of this Indo-Sino-Persian art 
were assimilated, mingled and combined, in the time of Akbar, 
in products of the contemporary Indian schools of painting, which 
flourished, as a renaissance of earlier Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
styles, in different parts of the country, such as Gujarat, 
Rajputana, Vijayanagar, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and some other 
places, and led to the development of a style of painting in which 
the Mongoloid elements gradually declined and the Indian ones 
predominated. This modification can be clearly seen in the paintings 
in the copies of the Khdnddn-i-Timurld and the Pddshdhndmah, 
both of which are preserved in the Khudabakhsh Library of Patna. 

It is possible that Babur, who was “always keenly observant 
of the beauties of Nature”, patronised the art of painting, like 
hie Timurid ancestors, according to his limited resources. The 
paintings in the Alwar MS. of the Persian version of hie Memoirs 
probably represent the style that grew up in his time. Humayun, 
who, like other Tiraurids, possessed a taste for art, spent his hours 
of exile in Persia in etudjung Sino-Persian music, poetry and 
painting and came in contact with the leading artists of Persia, 
who flourished under the generous patronage of Shah Tahmasp. 
Two of them—Mir Sayjnd ‘Ali, a pupil of the famous Eihzad of 
Herat, who has been styled “the Raphael of the East”, and 
Khwaja ‘Abdus Samad—were persuaded to come to his court at 
Kabul in a.d. 1660. Humayun and his son Akbar took lessons 
from them in the art of painting and engaged them in the task 
of preparing the illustrations to the Ddstdn-i-Amir Hamzah. These 
two foreign artists, working with their Indian assistants, “formed 
the nucleus of the Mughul school of painting”, which became so 
prominent in the time of Akbar. This passed on as a valuable gift 
from Humayun to Akbar, while his political legacy was precarious. 

In the illustrative paintings to Amir Hamzah, done by Sayyid 
‘All and ‘Abdus Samad between a.d. 1560 and a.d. 1660, the Sino- 
Persian influence was still predominant. But in 1562, when the 
famous painting showing the arrival at the Mughul Court of the 
Vaishpava musician, Tansen, was executed, the fusion of Hindu and 
Sino-Persian styles began to manifest itself. From a.d. 1669 to 
1586 the walls of Akbar’s new capital at Fathpur SIkri were 
embellished with the masterpieces of the painter’s art by the joint 
labours of the artists of the Hindu and Persian schools, both being 
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ready to imbibe and utilise new ideas and thus facilitating the 
growth of a new school of art. The Persian or other foreign artists 
in Akbar’s court were few in number, the most famous of them 
being ‘Abdus Samad, Farrukh Beg, who was of Kalmuck origin, 
Khursau Quli and Jamshed. The Hindu artists predominated in 
number. Of the seventeen leading artists of Akbar’s reign, no 
less than thirteen were Hindus. Abul Fazl thus refers to the 
standard of their art: “More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, while the number of tiiose who attain 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is 
specially true of the Hindus, their pictures surpass our conception 
of things. Few indeed in the wliole world are found equal to them.” 
They worked in collaboration and excelled in })ortraitiire, book- 
illustration and illumination and animal painting. Chief among 
them were Basaw'an, Lai, Kesu, Mukund, Haribans and Daswanth. 
The last-named belonged to the Kahar or palanquin-bearer caste, 
while the rest belonged to the Kayastha, Chitcra, Silavat and 
Khatri castes and were drawm from difFerent parts of the country. 

Akbar, w^ho shared with others of his race “an intense apprecia¬ 
tion of the wonder and glory of the world ”, encouraged pictorial 
art in every possible way and gave it a religious outlook in spite 
of the Islamic injunction regarding the rc})resentation of living 
forms. “It appears to me,” said he, “as if a painter had quite 
peculiar means of recognising God ; for if a painter in sketching any¬ 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, 
comes to feel that he cannot bestow individuality on bis work, 
he is forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus 
increase his knowledge.” In this way he sought to remove the 
discontent of the orthodox Muslims, who were opposed to the art 
of painting. “Bigoted followers of the letter of the law,” writes 
Abul Fazl, “are hostile to the art of painting, but their eyes now 
see the truth.” 

The school of art that grew up under Akbar continued to flourish 
in the reign of Jahangir throiigli the enthusiastic support and patron¬ 
age of the latter. Jahangir was an excellent connoisseur, who paid 
high prices for any pictures that satisfied his aesthetic taste, and an 
art critic who could tell the names of individual artists in a compo¬ 
site piece. The famous Muslim artists of his court were Aga Reza 
and his son, Abul Hasan, of Herat; Muhammad Na^ and 
Muhammad Murad from Samarqand, who were among the last 
foreign artists to come to India; and Ustad Mansur. Among the 
Hindu painters of this reign, Bishan Das, Manohar and Govardhan 
were the most eminent. Himself having a fair acquaintance with 
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the classical aspects of miniature painting, the Emperor frequently 
purchased examples of the best schools of art in India or abroad; 
and his zeal, combined with the skill of his artists, led to the emanci¬ 
pation of Mughul pictorial art from the tutelage of Persian influences 
and to the development of an art style essentially Indian. 

With Jahangir, however, according to Percy Brown, the real 
spirit of Mughul pictorial art declined. Shah Jahan did not possess 
the same passion for painting as his father, and his tastes were 
more for architecture and jewellery. The court portraiture and 
darbdr pictures of his reign were characterised by rich pigments and 
a lavish use of gold rather than by the harmonious blend of colours 
which was present in Jahangir’s art. He reduced the number of 
court painters, and the art of painting was soon deprived of imperial 
patronage. In the imperial family only Dara Shukoh was a patron 
of art, as is proved by his album now preserved in the India Office, 
and his untimely death was a great blow to art as well as to the 
Empire. The artists were compelled to seek employment under 
nobles, as in Rajputana and the Himalayan states, set up studios 
in the bazars and sell their pictures, as a means of livelihood, to 
the general public, whose number was, however, limited. Bernier 
noted that the artists had no chanee of attaining distinction and 
worked under adverse circumstances and for poor remuneration. 

The reign of Aurangzeb saw a distinct decline of pictorial art, 
as the Emperor regarded its patronage as opposed to the precepts 
of sacred law. Large numbers of portraits of him in various 
situations wore indeed drawn, vith or without his consent, and he 
is said to have inspected at intervals the portrait of his rebellious 
son Muhammad Sultan, painted by his order, to know his condition 
in prison. But he is reported to have defaced the paintings in the 
Asar Mahal at Bijapur, and Manucci WTites that under his orders 
the figures in Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandara were whitewashed. 
With the disintegration of the Mughul Empire after the death 
of Aurangzeb, some of the surviving painters migrated from the 
capital to the states of Oudh, Hyderabad, Mysore and Bengal, 
which had made themselves practically independent, and some went 
to Lucknow and Patna. But both the support that they got and 
the work that they executed wore far inferior to what had been 
the case under the Great Mughuls. 

In the eighteenth century a style of painting noted for brilliancy 
and decorative effect flourished in Rajputana, particularly in 
Jaipur. In the latter half of the century, highly beautiful and 
refined pictures were painted by the Kangra school, of which the 
Tehri-Garhwal school was an offshoot; and in the early nineteenth 
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century this developed into Sikh portrait painting. Recently, 
artists both in India and Europe have begun to appreciate Mughul 
and Rajput paintings and are trying to revive the stylo. 

C, Music 

Indian rulers like the ‘Adil Shahi Sultan-s of Rijapur and 
Baz Bahadur of Malwa, a contemporary of Akbar, and all the 
Great Mughuls, with the exception of Aurangzeb, appreciated the 
art of music. Akbar, Jahangir, and Shfib .lalian extended eon* 
siderable patronage to it, wliich led to the improvement of its 
quality and to its being widely cultivated. According to Abul 
Fazl, thirty-six singers enjoyed the patronage of Akbar’s court 
Of them, the most famous wTre Tansen, about whom Abul EazI 
writes that “a singer like him has not h(‘en in India for the last 
thousand years”; and Baz Bahadur of Mrdvva, who was employed 
in the service of Akbar, and lias been (h^scribed as “the most 
accomplished man of his day in tlic .science of music and in Hindi 
song”. Aurangzeb positively discouraged music and plac^ed a, 
ban upon it. 
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THE KIIALJl SULTAXS OF DELHI, 1290-1320 


KhaljTfl of Mfilwa. 


Qaim Khun (Tulak Khan of QuikIuz-) 


I, Jalal-Lui-dln, FlrQi Sliuh, 
d. Julv 21, 129G 
I 

IT. Ilnl{ii-u(l-(lTn. Tbrahltn, 
(lopoHod Xuv. 129(i 


Masud (Shiiiah-ud-dln), 


III. ‘Ahi-iid-din Sikandar 
Sam, Muhammad 
Shah. 

d. Jan. 1316. 


I‘riiu '0 Klii/r Kliaii 1\'. Slidu'ih-ud-diji ‘I'niar. \'. Qntb-ud-din Mubarak 
(1. .April, 1310 d.c. April, 1320. 


\'r Nusii'-ud-din Khusrav 
(u-<ur]'or). 
d (■ Soy.t. 1320. 


'I'llE uorsh: OF TFOHLI’Q, 1320-1413 


I. {’rvirki Slavo of Hallwin) 

ClbiynH-ud-diti ((.Ihaiti Mabk) 
Tuuhluq ShrUi 1. 
d. Feb. 132,-. 

I 

II. ]\luhatnnmd, Jaima 

d. Mureli 20, Ill'll. 


Knjab Rhal l.j I’ritH’t'.^j^ 
Sij.ali Stdrir 

1 

Ill. l-'h uz Sbidi. 

d. .Sept 2(». 13SS 


Falh Kln'in 


Zafuv Khan A’l. Xasir-ud-dln. Muhammad Shfdi 
1 d. Jan. 20, 139-4. 

V. Abu liaqr, 
deposed 
Doe. 1390 


IV. Ghiyas-nd-din 
Tughluq (II) 
dopoaed and 
killed 1389 


VIII. Xujsrut Shrdi, Vll. Ala*ud-din 
dipputed Rue- Sikandar 

cosaion. Sot (Humiiyun 

up in Jan. ]39r); Khun), 

d. 1,308 or 1399 d. March 8, 

1394. 


IX. Mahmud 
Shah 
d. F(‘b. 
1413. 
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THE SAYYID KUIJiRR OF DKLlil, 


i. Kluzr Kiiaii 

May 2S, UM; (i. May 20. M2I. 


Killed 1434 


Furi<j Khan 

[ 

III. Miihaininad Shah 

a )44r.. 

1\* ‘Aia iiil-cliii. ‘Alam Shah 
( 1 . 

([l.>trif)\t>(l to Ihidrifiri, Idni). 


'J'HiO J.oni DYNASTY ()!<’ I)|;LMI. Iir.l lolh) 
J. lUililiil (1, July, I JSlt 


Jh'i]!)aU Siu'ih 71. Xi/.i'ini Ivlirui. Sikaiidur l.ddi hAiain 

(Jauupur) d .\o\-. 21. l.'ilT. 

I 

ill. 1 hifiliiiii l.odi 
d. April 21. l.")2t; 


KIXCS OK JilXXOAI. 

(I ) I'^ASTKItK HI'.'NUAI. 

ijji; or i;{;:h 
i;oi; I .‘5 .‘.2 


I‘'iLk]ir-ud-diii NTuliarak SfiTih 
Ikhi lyar-ud-dlii (Jlifi/.i Slifdi 


(2) Western liENUAi. ani» am. Kunu-m, 


‘Airi-ud-dlii ‘All Sliuli . ... Kkdi 

Hajl Sluiin.s-ud-diii Iliyas Slulh, Ilhan^iafu . IJJ.') 
Sikandar Shull . . U.-fT 

Ohiyus-nd'din A'zarn Sliah 

Saif-nd-dni Hamza Shah HIO 

Sliiliab-ud-din Hayazid , . . I-1I2 

Oanesli of Hlird-una (Kans Xurayaul MM 

Jadu, alias .Tulul-ud-din Muhammad Sht'ih MJ4 

Danuja-mardana - . . - - . MIT 

Mahoiidra . . . . M18 

Shams-ud-din Alimad Slu’di . 1431 

Noeir-ud-dln MaliinQd Shah 1442 

Rukn*ud-din IJarbak Shah MGO 

Shanu3-ud*dln Yfieuf Shah 1474 

Sikandar Shah II . . 1481 

Jalal'iid'din Fath Shah M81 

liarbak the Eunuch, Sultan Shaii/ada . i48fi 

Malik Indll, I'lruz Shah .... 1480 

Xaair-ud-din Mahmud Shah II . 1480 

Sidi Dadr, Shams-ud-dIn Muzaffar Shah . 1490 
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KINGS OF BENGAL— continued. 


Sayyid ‘AJa-ud-dIn Husain Shah 

. 149.3 

Noeir-ud'din Nusrat Shnh 

15J8 

‘Altt-ud-din Firuz Shah . 

. 1533 

Ghiyaa-ud-dln Mahmud Shah 

. 1533 

Humayun, Emperor of Delhi . 

1538 

Sher Shah 8ur .... 

. 1539 

Khizr Khan .... 

. 1540 

Muliaminad Khan Sur . 

1545 

Khizr Khan, Bahadur Shah 

. 1555 

Gluyas-ud-dln Jalal Shall 

1501 

Son of preceding . 

1504 

Taj Khan KararanI 

. 1504 

Sulaiman Karar^i 

1572 

Bayazid Khan Kararani 

. 1572 

Dnud Klittu Kararani 

. 1572- 


HOUSE OF ILIYAs 


HiijI Shaina-ud-din Iliyas 

I 


Sikutidtir Sh&li 

I 

Glnyas-ucl-dlii A‘zain Sliali 

I 

Saif-ud*din Hamza 


Sliams-iid-diii il Shjhab-ud-din 
Buvazid 

j 

Kiruz 


Nosir-ud-dln Mahmud Shah I 

I 

I I 

]iuiiTi-ud-din Barhak Jalal-\jd-dlii 
Shah Futh Sliah 

I 

Shams-ud-din Niisir-ud-din 

Yusuf Sliali Mahmud 11 

Sikandar Shah II 


SAYYID KINGS OF BENGAL 


Ala-ud-din Husain 


1 

Nusrat Shaii 

1 

Altt-ud-dln Firuz 


I 


Malimud Shah 

i 

Daughter = Khizr Khun 


kararAnI dynasty 


Jamal 


Taj Kh&n Sulaiman Imad 

I 

I I 

B&yazld Daud Kh&n 


lliyos 





(1) ‘Alu-u(l-tlin Bahiiifin Slifvh 
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15) Ahmad (16) *Ala-iid-din 
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KAnAiS of MKWAR (From Ari Sirnha) 
An Sirnha 

I 

Httinir or Hammira 1 

I 

KfehoLra (Kliota) Sirnha 
LakHiiu (Lakhu) 


CluMKltt Mokala 

I 

Runfi. Srj Kuinldiakariia Sar’\’abhuuimi 
1430-14()9 


L'day.i Karan KajJiia!Iu (Rri\amullu) 
l4iil)-]474 I4741508 


J’niliN'iiaja Saiigrarna (San^Di) 1 

I lyO't-ir.27 

Kaiil>ir 


Jiilcrainajit T (la\’a Sinifia 

J (l'<iava]nir) 

J.',;{7 ir)7u' 


I’l'atapa Sinilia I 
17)71^ ir>U7 

I 

Aitiara Sinilia 1 
ir)U7-lG20 


Karan 

1620-1628 


Jagat Siinha 1 
]()28-1652 
I 

Rttjtt Siinha 1 
1652-1680 


Bhtm Sirnha Jay Siinha 

]680>169B 


Amar Siinlia IT 
1699-1711 

I 

Sangrajna Simha 11 
1711-1734 


Kofna Sirnlia 
1527-1532 
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RAnAS of MEWAR (Froru Ari Siiiiha)— conui. 

I 

Jagat ki^iinha II 
1734-1751 


Pratapa Simhu II An Simlm II 
175l'-1754 1701-1773 

1 ! 

Raja 11 { | 

1754-1761 ilamlrll niiiiii Sinilm 
1773-1778 [77S-I8:'S 


Jawan iSiiiiha l'i:iic(‘hs ivtiblma 

182S 1838 

1 

Sardfir Simlia (adoptod) 

1838-1842 

Sarup Smihu (brotlicM', /idi)pt.(Hi) 
1842-1801 

Sainbhii (neplicw, udopLod) 

1801-1874 

Siijjan Sirnliii (lirst cousin) 

1874-1884 


Y\DAVA!8 OF VJJAVA.VAOAit 
Suiiguma I 


Hardjttra 1 K'aiiipaiia ilukha 1 MTuappa Muddapa 

I 1 

Sangaiiia 11 | 

Daughtor = ? Sister’s 
son of Ballala III 

I ■ I ( ! 1 

MalladovI = Hanhara 11 Kiiiniiia \’na- Hijur^kara MaUinatlja 

Karnpaiia \’iruppana 

I 

I Janiinaii.i 

1 " I i 

Itukkall V irujiaksha Dova Kaya I 

I 

I I 

Vira V’jjaya ? Dauglilcr - Jialmianl 


Deva Raya U Pratap Dova Raya I 


Mallil^juna (Praudha Immadi Deva Kaya, T Pins Ruo) Virupakaha 11 


I 

Fourth on 


Fatt’li Simlia 
1884 I!I3() 

1 

iUiopfd Sniilia 


X 


Praudha Deva 
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TULtJVA AND ARAVlDU KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAU, oic 


Timrnu 

I 

IfivarA 

I 


V’im 

Nurasiiuha 


KnshntujiWA 

liuvu 


1 

(Aravulu } 


1 I 

T dauylitor = ll-iinu 'I'lruinaia 
1 (Peiui^omia) 
liatiga IV 

_ _ I 

1 , I 

I’c<ldu Voiikata (^hinna Vorikata 

1 

Raiigti \ I 


A(.;ijyuLa, 
(brotlior-in-law 
of Tiinnirt) 

I Knii}’.'! 

VeiiUutu 1 I 

Saclasiv 

1 

Vciikiiladri 

i 

V 

I 

Gopala 



Jlaghii Rangel H liiuna Vonkata II 

(Poiuigooda. Velloi 
anci Chan(inigiri) 


Tirumala 


Kanga III 

i 

Rama 




SCR kings, Io40-155 
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TIMCRlD DYNASTY—THE FIRST SIX RULERS 
So-callod “Barlas 'J'urka”, '‘Chaghatai Gurgani”, or Mughul Emperors 

I. Zahir-urJ-dIn 
d. ] 

I 
I 

n. Miihaininad Hiimtiyun 
ti. ] dd () 


Ill. Jalal-ud-din Akbar Mirzu Hakim 

a. 


IV. Niir-uH-din Miduimniad, Murad Ddiiiyal 
Juhdnglr, (Salim), 
d. JG27 


Khusrav J’arwoz V. Khnrram Shihab-ud-din Shaiiryur 
Muhammad, Shah Jahaii, 
doposed 1G.j8, 
dic'd IfiGG 


' ’’ I . i " ' ' ^ 

Ddra Shukoh Shujii \ I. MuVii-ud-dlii Murad 

Muhammad Auraiigzeb, 

‘Ala lugir, d. 1707 


, Bubur 


Kuinrau Hmdfd ‘AsUai 




THE LATEIi TJ.MCKlDS 
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MalojI (olaims dosccuit from the Koyal 
JJouse of Mewar). 

YTuiavas of Dovugin 

I 

wiikhji Jfidhav 

Jjju liai = Sfialiji - Tiika Hai 

Vyaukoji 
or l;]kojr 
(’I’aiijoro) 


Sharnhhhji Sai Hai = Sliivuji I — Soyra Bai 

(dicjd ill Kanakai'in) ! 

Vesu Bai ~ Slifiinhliuji 1 

I 'Tara Bai ^ Itajaiam = Jtujas Bai 

Shafiu 1 (Shix’fijl II) I 1 

I Shi\’rijiin Shanibfiuji II 

K'lia Haja | (Kolhapur) 

Ih'ini I'aju 

I (adopt Oil by Sliatiu) 

Shulifi 11 (a<lof)tod} Sluvaji IV 


Slianii'tui Slifihftjl 


I'lutapa Singh Slialiji J^aju ShivajI \ 

Krijarauj II 
t 

ShnajT V’l 

I 

Shahu 

Chhalrapali 



I 

V isIju iis ] 
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Vifluan'ith 

! 

]. Halaji Vitiwunuili (ITIH) 


Tl Bnji Uan T (1(.'hiitiiiaji 


III. BnlAjt Hfiji I^u> (1 T-in) \'l lifurhiiiiath liAo 

I (Iliiiziiolxi) 

I I (i77:i) 

Lri<» 1\’ Maiiliiuji llfio NAiax'.iri KTid 

iinllr.l (17<;l) vITTl'i 

I I 

\‘n JiA.. 

Nhi iU an ( I 77 1) i 


Aini'ita Krio IX. U.'iji lira) li Chinmaji Appa 

(;ulo|.|(aIl (I7!*t; ISIS) (l7;Mi) 

. - ' . i.- 

ViiifiyHk Ki'io Nhiu’i ShIk'Ii 

(udiipicil) 




BTBLTOOKAniV TO BART T!. BOOK 1 

Oknekat. : 

1. Cambridgo History of India, \'ol. lil. 

2. Catalogue of the (bins in the Indian Miis(aitti, Vol. II — 

H. Nelson Wriglit. 

3. Historical Inscriptions of Southern India —Sewidl and 

Aiyangar. 

4. Medieval India—Tshwari IVasad. 

5. Medieval India under Muhammadan Hulc -Uuu'-l’oole. 
fi. Oxford History of India—V. A. Smitli. 


1. AI Binmi’s India- Sachau. (Trubner’s Oriental Serii's ) 

2. Chronicles of the Rathan Kings of Didld Kdward Thomas. 

London,IS71. 

3. Kerishta—Briggs. 

4. History of India as told by its own HisUHans, Vols. I and 

11 {Chaclmamah, Al-Biliiduri, Ma'sudi and I’aTikh-i- 
Abmini by Al-’Utbi).- -H. M. Klliot and J. Dowson. 

5. Mihiran of Sind and its Tributaries, in Journal of t he Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, lH!)2--Major H. (L Bavertv. 
fi. Muntakhab-ut-Tauarikli—‘Abdul Qadir IhuJafini. English 
translation of Vol. I by Lt.-Colonel C. S. A. Ranking. 

7. Tabaqat-i-Niisiri—Minliaj-ud-dln Siraj. English translation 
by Major K. (J. Raverty, 


Cha})Oir II 

1. Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 of Chapter I. 

2. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12. 

3. Taj-ul-Ma’asir—Hasan-un-Nizami. Elliot and Dowson, 

Vol. III. 

4. History of Bengal—Stewart. 

5. Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1937. 
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MdliKllN INIMA 

RdtiK 1 

THE RISE AND (JROWTll OE THE lUUTISH POVVEH 
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AnviiN'T 01' riiK Knmrr.ws 

FoHEinN'l'Rs (‘oukl 6ni(;r India mamU’ iliroiiL'li t\>o laniics -iIh' 
u(‘ll-kn<’)\\n land-route acnw^ the nort Ir ti'oiiiKT and tlic* 

s(*a-route. The Muslims from Clia/.ni and (diur, Samaraiariil and 
Kahnl invaded tins eountrv lliroimli the land-route, d'lie .MuLdiiil 
Kinpin* took care to maintain a lart'e standmL' arm\ In [)iiftress 
ils aulhoraty: but it failed to realise tin- importaiiee of Lmardm^' 
the sea-eoast by buildiny a slroiiy nav\' wliieli. arnoiiLr llu' Indian 
jK^uiTs of modern times, tlie Marat lias alone tru'd to do. 1‘ividently 
tlie MuLdnds did not asyure to rule tlu* mni, across wlm-h eatiu* 
to India the European trading nations, who ultimately gave a 
new turn to tlie history ol this land. 

India Iiad eomniereial relations with the eoinitries ot th(“ VVe.st 
Irom time immemorial, But troni the seventh eenturv a.i>. her 
.sen-!)orne trade pa.s,s(*d into the hands et the .Vrab.s, who is-gan 
to dominate the Indian Ocean and tlie Bed Sea. It was fnim 
tlumi that IIh! enlerpriMiig merchants of Venice and (leiioa 
purcha.sed Indian uo'kI.s. TIh* geograjjhic.d diseiucnes ol the iast 
(juarter of the tittiamfii cenlairv deeply attecled the commercial 
relations of the diflerent countries ol the world and jmsJueed far- 
reaching eonseipienees in their lii.'.lory. Ifartholoniew doiibh^d 

tiir‘ ('ape of (iood Hofje, or the Stormy ('af)e, as he called it, in 
)4.''7. and V'aseo da Oama fouml out a new route to India and 
readied the fatrious ]K)rt (d ( alient on the L’Tth May. J4bs. “ I'erhajis 
no event during the Middle Ages liad such far-reaching reftereiissions 
on tin civilfsed world a.H the o[)onjng of the sea-roiite to India.'’ 


I. The Portuguese 

The diseovenes of Vaaco da Gama, who received friendly treat- 
nipnt from the Jiinciti ruler of Calicut bearing the hereditary title 
of Zamorin, brought the rneroliants of Portugal, who had alw’ayfl 
coveted the advaritaszes of ea.slern trade, into direct maritime 
touch with India and ofwned the way for their commercial reiatioriK 
with her. On the 9th March, lotMi, Pedro Alvarez Cabral sajlc*d 
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out from Lisbon to India in command of a fleet of thirteen vessels. 
But the Portuguese, instead of confining themselves within the 
limits of legitimate trade, became unduly ambitious to establish 
their supremacy in the eastern sceis by forcibly depriving the 
merchants of other nations of the benefits of their commerce, 
and molesting them. This inevitably brought them into hostilities 
with the ruler of Calicut, whoso prosperity was largely dependeni 
on Arab merchants. The Portuguese on their side began t(' 
take part in the politi(;al intrigues among the Stales of Peninsular 
India and entored into alliances with the enemies of the ruler of 
{-alicut, the chief of whom was the ruler of Cochin. 

It was Alfonso de Albuquerque who laid the real foundation ol 
Portuguese powder in India. He first came to India in 1503 as the 
commander of a squadron, and the record of his naval activitic'^ 
Ix^ing satisfaef-ory, was appointed Governor of Portuguese affairs 
in India in 1509. In November, 1510, he captured the rich port of 
Goa, then belonging to the Bijapur Sultanate, and during his 
rule did his best to strengthen the fortifications of the city 
and increa.se its commercial im])ortanco. With a view to securing 
a ])ermanent I\)rtuguese ])opulation, he encouraged his fellow- 
countrymen to marry Indian wives; but one .serious drawback 
to his policy wa.s his bitter persecution of the Muslims. The 
interests of the PortuLTue.se were, howevcT, faithfully serv(Hl 
by him, and when he died in 1515 they wore left as the strongest 
naval power in India with domination over the west eoast. 

A number of im]>or1ant Portuguese settlements were gradualh 
established near the sea by the successors of Albuquerque. These 
were l)iu, Daman, Salsette, Basseiii, Chaul and Bombay, Sati 
Thome near Madras and Hugli in Bengal. Their authority also 
extended over the major jiart of Ceiylon. jiut in course of time 
they lost, most of these places with the exception of Diu, Daman 
and Goa, which they still retain. We have already noted how 
Qasim Klian captured Hugli during the reign of Shah .lahan, and 
the Marathas captured Siilsctt/C and Bassein in a.d. 1739. 

Though the earliest ‘’intruder into the h^ast”, the Portuguese 
lost their influence in the .sjdiere of Indian trade by the eighteenth 
century. Many of them toc)k to robbery and piracy, though a few 
adopUai more honourable careers. Several causes led to their 
decline. ]*'ir8tly, their religious intolerance provoked the hostility 
of the Indian powei's, which became too strong for them to over¬ 
come. Secondly, their clandestine practices in trade ultimately 
went against them. Thirdly, the discovery of Brazil drew the 
colonising activitie.s of Portugal to the West. I.AStly, they failed 
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to compete saccessfully with the other European Companies, 
who had come in their wake. were jealous of the prosjx’rity 

of Portugal due to lier eastern trade and would not accept her 
policy of exclusion and extravagant claims, thoug’n these wore 
based on priority of occupation aiifl a Papal Bull. 

Id a.D. 1600 the English East India Company secured a royal 
charter granting them “the monopoly of eomm(‘rc(* in eastern 
waters”. The United East India Company of the Nellierlands 
was incorporated for trading in tli<‘ East h\ a charter granted hy 
the Dutch States Cleneral on tin- L’dth .March, IhOi*, which al.s(» 
empowered the said Coinpan\ to make war. comhule treatie.'^, 
acquire territories and biiihl h)rtrcss<‘s. It was tJui.^ made "a great 
instrument of war and conquest”. The Danes came in A.n. itdt*. 
The Frcnoli East India Company, sponsonKl by the famous French 
statesman (blbert and formed under Slate patronage m a.d. 1664, 
was destined to have an important career in the East, 'I'iu* Ostend 
Company, organised by tb(^ merchants of Flanders and formally 
chartered in a.d. liad luit a i)rief careiT in India. A 

Swedish East India t'ompany was formed in a.d. 1731, liut its 
trade was conlined almost e.xelusively to ('hina. A bitter (-(mtest 
among these trading companies was inevitalde. as the object of 
their ainbitJon was the same. 'I'lieir design.s of t^Trilonal (‘xpansioii 
increa.sed tiie bitterness (jf llimr commercial rnalry. There was 
a triangular contest during the first lialf of tin* Hcventeenth 
century—l)etween the Portuirnese and tlie Dutch, l:>etween the 
Portugue.se and tlie English, and hetwt'en the Dutch and the 
Englisli. The Dutch o})f>o.sit]on to the growth of English influenci^ 
in India finally cojl;ij)sed owing to the former's defeat at the battle 
ofBedara (Ifiderra) in a.d. 1751^, hut the Anglo-Fn^rich hostility that 
had begun in (he meanwhile continued throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

2 . The Dutch 

In 1005 tlie Dutcli en[)tured Amhoyna from the Portuguese 
and gradually estHblished their influence at the cost of the latter 
m the Spice Islands. Tiioy conquered Jacutra and e.stahlialied 
Batavia on its ruin.s in 1(510, blockaded Goa in 1039, captured 
Malacca in 1041 and got possession of the last Portuguese scttlC' 
ment in (!!leylon in 105S. The Dutch came fo the islands of Sumatra, 
Java and the Moluccas, attracted by the lucrative trade in popper 
and spices, with which those islands abounded, so that *‘the 
Archipelago was not only the strategic and administrative centre 
of their system, it was also their economic centre”. 
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(Commercial iutercHts drew the Dutch also to India, where they 
CHlablished factories in Oujarat, on the (’oromanclel (\>ast and in 
Hon^nil, Bihar and Orissa, entering deep into the interior of the 
lower (ianges valley. The more important of their factories in India 
were at Piilirat (IfllO), Surat (1010), Chinsiira (J653), Caasimbuzar, 
Baraniigore, I^itna, Balasore, Negapatam (1650) and Oxihin (1603). 
Bv supplanting the Bortuguese. the Dutch practically maintained 
a. inonojioly of tlie sjni'c trade in the East throughout the seventeenth 
(century. Tliey also hecanie the earriers of trade between India 
and the islands of the Far . thus reviving a very f)]d connection 
maintained in the palmy dnysoflhe VijayanaL'ar Empire. AtSurat 
the Dutch were supplied witli large ijuanlilK^s of mdigo. rnanu- 
fai^tured in (Vuitral India and the durnria valley, and from Bengal, 
Biiiar, (lujarat and (kiroinaiulei they exjiorted raw silk, textiles, 
saltpetre, rici; ami (iangetic opium 

'Pile Spanisli and Bortuguese Oowns remained muted from a.d. 
lOStl to 1640. EiiLdand e(tncluded ])eacc witii S[>aiii in a.d. 1604; 
but the English and the Borluguese became rivals of each otIuT 
in the eastern trade. By allung l!i(“mscl\’<*s with the Slifdi of 
Beraia, the Engh.sh cajiliired Ormuz iii the iVrsian (Julf from tlie 
Bortugiiese in a.d. Bigg and ohtaimsl ju'rmwsion to settle m 
(Jornhroon and take half the customs dues Enun tiiis lime, how¬ 
ever, Bortugueso rivalry h(‘g;in t,o be lc>s acute d'hc treaty ot 
Madrid, conchaled in 1630. provided for the c(“.ssation of commi^rcial 
hostilities between the English and the Bortugiu'sc in the East, 
and in 1634 Methohl, the Bresident of the English factory ai 
Surat, and the Borluguese Viceroy of Doa sigm^l a convention, 
which “actually guaranteed commercial inter-relations” between 
the two nations in India. I’ho growth of peaceful relations between 
the Engli.sh ami the l^ort iigucsi* wa.s fac'ilitatixl by the recover} 
in A.D. 1640 of Bortugal's indepimdcnce from the control of Spain 
the old enemy of England. The right of the English to the easten 
trade was recognised by the Bortugiiese in a treaty, dated tlnly 
A.D. 1654; and another treaty, concluded in a.d. B»61, secured fo 
the Bortuguese from (diaries 11, who received Bomba\- as a part o 
the dowry of Catherine of Bragaiiza, the promise of English supper 
against the Dutch in India. In fact, the English witc no longe 
faced with bitter commercial rivalry from the l^ortugucse in Indi? 
who came to be too degenerate to pursue any con.sistent policy, thoug 
individual Portuguese traders occasionally obstructed the collection t 
investments by the English in their factories m the eighteenth oentur; 

The Dutch rivalry with the English, during the seventeent 
century, was more bitter than that of the Portuguese. The i>oli( 
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of the Dutch in the East was infhioncod by two motives: one wns 
to take reveiiiije on (aliiuiic Sf>;un. the foe of their irulcfKnidenee. 
and her ally I'drluj.'al. and the other wUsS tn colonise and establish 
setllenu'Ttts in the East Indies wit h a view to niorMJpolisint: coiitmen'e 
in that rejiion. Tfiey u'jdtied llieir first obj(‘ct by the LTiulual dceii«ie 
of PortULUiese intluonce, which we liave aln'iidy nouvl. Tlie n‘alisa- 
lion of their second object brouLdit them into bitter eonipelition 
with the Knuli-h. In Europe also the relations between England 
and Mollaml bad lu'en Iioslile nndiT the Stu;iT•t^ and (’romweli, 
ownm to eoinmercial nvidry, and tlie Erem'li allianee and )iro- 
Spamsb policy oi llie Stuarts 

Tbe na\‘al suprcinaey of the* I)ut<-li ami thr nej*'!lalion of a 
luenty-onc years' truce f)etweeii Spain and IfolLiml in by 

ir(*ein'j t liem from the dancer ot war in EurojK' ami suim‘ rest net ions 
HI the Spiee Kland^. enconraLasl the |)iit<-li to eppcise i-hiL'Iish 
trade in the l^a''t Indies more \icor'ou-^l\ than helore. l>uriiii' 
titi> period. th(' aelivities of thf- l)iiteh were mostly coiilined to 
Java and the Arehipelaco. However, they estabh^hed tlfeniselveH 
on tlie ('oromaiide! ('oast ami loriilied a j.Ktory at Puhcal in IblO, 
to provide themselv(*s wiiii cotton ^^hxJs for winch a reaiiy market 
could be found m the Arehijx-laco. Conferenees held in London 
and at the Ha^nie (a D. Kill ami Ibid IC'lo) led to an amieahle 
settlement between the Duteli and the Knclisli. They caim' to 
terms in a l>. ibltl hut ho-.tihiies were renewed alter two years, 
and the cruel m,assa(n“ of t.en EriL'bshmen and nine Jafianest^ at 
Amboyna in '‘marked the climax of Initr-h lialrer]" of the 

English in the East. ThouL'h the Dutch becan to confine themselves 
mon* to the .Malav Arehipelaco and the I'hiciisli to India, tlic^ 
i(->rmer did not, cease to be eommereial rivals of tlie latt(T in India, 
During the years l()72--]b74 the Dutch frequently olistruet-ed 
ciHnrminieations lietween Surat and the new Engli.sh settlement of 
born bay ami captured tlireo English ves.sels in the Ikiy of lierigal. 
In ibhs tiio Duteh cliief of Cliinsura co!uj>laine<i to Prince ‘Azim-UB- 
Shan, when he visited Burdwan, that while liis company paid a 
duty of per cent on tlieir tnuJe, the KriLdish fiaid only Us. 3,(HX‘ 
jier annum, and asked that tlie Dutcli niiLdit be granted the same 
[invilege as the English. The eommereial rivalry of the Dutch and 
Hie English remained acute till a.d. 1739. 

3 . The English East India Company 

The completion nf Drakes voyage round the world in 1580, 
and the victory of the English over the Spanish Armada, inspired 
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the people of )'2ngland with a spii'it of daring and enterprise in 
diRcront spheres of activity and encouraged some English sea- 
captains to undertake voyages to the eastern waters. Ret ween 1591 
and 1593 James Eaneaster reached Cape Comorin and Penang; in 
1596 a fleet of vessels under Benjamin Wood sailed castw’ards; 
and in 1599 John Mildenhall, a merchant adventurer of Ijondon, 
came to India hy the o\(Tland route and s|K‘nl seven years in the 
Eanl. U was on the 31st December. IdtHi, that, the first imj>ortani 
stcfi towards I'uigjjuid's cfinnnercial {)rospenty was taken. On that 
inemorabl<5 day the East. India (\)m]>anv received a cliarter from 
Oueen Kli/.ub(*th granting it the monopoly of eastern trade for 
lifteen years. At lirst- tlie CompaTiy dispatched ‘'separate voyages", 
each tloet being sent by a group of subscribers, who divided amonu 
t.hernselves the ]irolits ol their trade, and it had to encountei 
varioii.s difficulties. ‘‘It had to explore and map out the India? 
seas and (!oasts, it had {)ainfiilly to work out a sy.stem of commeree 
to experim(;nt with commodities and mcrcliandi'je, to train am 
diseipline a staff of servants. It had to brave or conciliate tin 
hostility of England's hereditary Catholie encmiv and her nev 
Prot(‘stant rival. I'^urther, it ha<l to establish a position even a 
home . . . tiuTi^ was no active State sujiport given to Englaml' 
first oKsays in the East. TIh^ East India (kimpany was cradled i' 
the chilly but invigorating atmosphere of individualism It lue 
to co])e with the lingering medieval prejudice against the expor 
of bullion and a fallacious theory of foreign trade." 

'Flip early voyages of the Englisli Company were directed t 
Sumatra, .lava and the Moluccas in order to got a share of tli 
spice trade. It was in IbDS that the first attempt was made t 
establish factories in India. 'I'he Company sent Captain Haw'kii 
to India, and he reached the court of Jahangir in 1609. He was i 
first well reeeivetl by the Mughul Emperor, wlio expressed li 
desire to permit the Englisli to settle at Surat, for which Hawkii 
had petitioned. But the hostile activities ot tlic Portuguese, and tl 
opposition of the 8urat merchants, led him to refuse tlie Eiigli! 
captain's petition. Hawkins left Agra in 1611 and at Surat m 
throe English ships under the command of Sir Henry Middleto 
Middleton adopted a policy of reprisals against the Sur 
merohants with regard to their Red Sea trade, which alarmed t 
latter and led them to admit to Suriit two English vessels iind 
Captain Best in 1612. The force sent by the Portuguese w 
defisated by Beet, and early in 1613 Jahangir issued a firm 
permitting the English to establish a factory permanently 
Surat. Soon the English Company sent an accredited ambassac 
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of the King of England, Janies I, to the Mughul eourt with a view 
to concluding a commercial treaty with llic EiniK'ror. The ])erson 
chostm was Sir Thomas Hoc, wlio was “of jircgnant understanding, 
well spoken, learned, industrious, and of a comely }>ersonape'’. 
Roc remained constantly at Jahrmgir's court from the end of H)ir> 
till the end of 1618, and though certain lacli»rs [irevented him 
from concluding any deiinilc commercial treaty with tiie Mughul 
ErnjHTor, he slTccocded in securing several privileges for the Com* 
))an\, particularly the j)ormissiori to erect factories in certain 
places within the Empire. Before Ihte left India in February, 
1G19, the English hud established factories at Surat, Agra, Alunad- 
nbad and Broach. All those were jilaeed under the control of tlie 
President and Council of the Surat lactory, wlio bad also the 
power to control the C'Ompany’s trade with the Bed Sea jiorts 
and Persia. English factories \v(!re also slartcMi at Broach and 
ihiroda with tlie object of purchasing at fi^^t hand the picce-goiMls 
manufactured in the localities, and at Agra, m order to .sell broad¬ 
cloth to the oflicers of the imperial court and to i>uy indigo, the 
l*cst quality of which waa manufactured at Biyaiia. In 16GM 
ihmibay was transferred to the East India (.'oinpany by Charles 
IJ, who had got it from the Portugin^se a.s a purl, of the dowTy 
of his wife Catherine of Braganz.a, at an annual rental of £Ut. 
Bombay gradually grew more and more pro.s}»(.TOus and became 
so important that in 1687 it su{K‘r.seded Surat as the cliiel settle¬ 
ment of tlie Kngli.sh on the west coast. 

On tlic south-eastern coast the English had established a factory 
at Masulipatam, the principal jiort of the kingdom of Colkunda, 
in 1611 in order to purchase the locally woven jiiece-goods, which 
they exported to Persia and Bantam. But being much troubled 
there by the opposition of the Dutch and the frequent demaiidH 
of the local officials, they opened another factory in 1(>2(> at 
Armagaon, a few miles north of the Dutch Bettlement of Pulicat. 
Here also they were put to various inconvenience.^, and ho turned 
their attention again to Masulipatam, and to their great jwlvantage 
the Sultan of Coikunda granted tlioin the "Uohiai Firinan" in 
A.I). BJ32 by whicli they were allowed U) trade freely m the )K>rt,s 
belonging to the kingdom of Golkunda on jiayrnent of duties worth 
o(X) pagodas a year. These terms were rci>culed in anotherof 
A.tr. 1634. But this did not relieve the English traders from the 
demands of local officers and they looked for a more advantageous 
place. In a.d. 1639 Francis Day obtained the lease of Madras from 
the ruler of Chandragiri, representative of the ruined Vijayanagar 
Empire, and built there a fortified factory which came to be known 
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a* Fort St. George, fort St. George, soon superseded Ma.sulipalai 
as headquarters of the English settlements on the Coromandi 
Coast. 

The next stage in the growth of English influence was the 
expansion in the nortli-oast. Factories liad been started at Har 
harpur in the Mahunadi Delta and at Balasoro in a.d. 1633. , 
factory was e.'^tahlished at Hugh, under Mr. Bridgeman, in 165] 
and soon otlnjrs were opened at Fatna and CasSinibazar. Th 
principal articles of the English trade in Bengal during this perioi 
were silk, cotton )»iec:c.-good8, saltpetre and sugar, but owing t 
the irregular j)rivat(i trade of the factory the Company did no 
derive much advantage before some time had oiap.sed. In 165; 
all the settlements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and on the Coro 
mandc! (^oast, wore made subordiiiato to Fort St. George. 

Owing to various reasons, the prospects of the Company's trad( 
at Madras and Sural wore not ^ ery bright during the hrst half o. 
the sevenU^enth century. But its misfortunes disappeared during, 
the second half of tliat century, owing to changes in the policy oi 
the liome government. Tlie charter granted by (Jroinwell in 1657 
gave it fresh opportunities. The thirty years following the Restora¬ 
tion of 1660 formed a j)eriod of expansion and prosperity. Both 
Charles II and dames 11 confirmed the old privileges of the Comjiany 
and extended its powers. At the same time, the establishment ot 
a permanent joint-stock backing greatly relieved the Compain 
of its past tinanciili ddlkultios. 

The Comjjaiiy's policy in India also changed during ihi.s j)eriod 
A pea(!eful trading body was transformed into a power eager to 
establish its own position by territorial acquisitions, largely in 
view of the political disorders m the country. The long warfare 
lietween the imiierial force.s, tlie Maratlia.s and the other 
J>eccan states, the Maratha raid.s on fclurat in 1664 and 1670, 
tlie weak government of the Muglml viceroys in Bengal, wliich 
became exposed to grave internal as well as external dangers, 
the dist urbances caused by the Alalabar pirates and the consequent 
necessity of dofenee made the cliange inevitable. - (ierald Aungier, 
successor of Bir George Uxenden as President at Surat and Governor 
of Bombay since 1669, wrote to the Court of Directors that “the 
times now require you to manage your general commerce with tlie 
sword in your hands". In the course of a few years the Directors 
approved of tliis change in the Company's policy and wrote to 
the Chief at Madras in December, 1087, “to establish such a 
politio of civil and military power, and create and secure such 
a large rev^enue to secure both ... as may be tbo foundation 
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i)f a largo, well grounded, seeure EtiLdisli (lonimioii India for 
all time to come . Sir Josiah (.'Jnld, the dominunl jUTaonality in 
tile affairfl of the (onipany in the lime of the later Stuarts, was 
liirL'ely rcsjionsilde for this new {luliey, though it <lul nut aetuidly 
oriL'iriate with him. In ])ursuanee of it. in Deemnla’r, ItiSS, Sir Jolin 
('liild, Ills brother, blockaded IJombay and tiie Mughu! ports on 
the western eoast. seized iiiaii_\ Muddl'd \es^el^ and siaiL his captain 
to the lied and IVrsiaii (lull “to arrest the ]ulgiimage Irailic 
lo .Mecca'’. Bui the Eiigli-'h had underestniiated the force of the 
.MuLdiul Emjiire, which w.is .still mtv strong .uid <‘ould he etlecl- 
ivel\ exercised. Sir •lohri ('Inld at last .-ippiMletj j.ir pardon to 
.\uiMngzeb, who granted it (I''ct)ruary. JhlK)]. and also ;i licence lor 
Knglish tra<le when the Knghsli agreed to restore all the caplureci 
.Mugliiil shi}>s and to )>ay one-and-adi:dl lacs of rujK^os in 
compensation. 

In liengal. w'heri' the .sta.ples of c(tmnicr4'e couhl not. be fiurchased 
near the coast but had to l>e fintciircd Iroin [ilaccs i^’ing iar uj* the 
waler\va\'s of tlu' province, the taunpanv \mi< subject t-o pawnent 
of tolls at iiiinu'roiis ciist(;m,s-[K)sts and to vexatious ih-mands tlie 
local oflieer.s In Uir)! Sultan Slmja i.s.sucd a jiniian gi'antiiig 
the Coinjiany the pnvileg<3 of trading in return lor a fi.\e(i annual 
payment of diiLu-s worth Its. .'i.doo. Another vis/iuti, granted m 
Ibab, laid down that "the lactory ol the taighsli Company be no 
more troubled wiih demands of eu.stoms lor good.s imjiorted or 
exfiurKMl either iiy land or by water, nor that their goods bo 
eptaied and forced from tliern at under-rates in any places of 
government by whi<ii tliev shall pass and repass up and down 
the country; tiut that lliey iuiy and sell freely, and without 
inipi!(liment ’. Ihit the su<a'(^ssors of Sultan .Shuja did not consider 
the ntsluln to be bimling on them and demandiaf that tlie Kngiisli, 
111 view of their inereasing trade, should j>ay dutuis similar to 
the Ollier merchant.s. d'he (Jomjiany jiroeured a firman from 
.Sfiai.'tu Khan in Ib72 granting tlierii exenifition from the pay¬ 
ment of duties, and the Emjieror Aiirangzob issued a firman in 
1080 ordering that none should molest the Coni])aiiy’s jioople for 
cu-stoms or obstruct their trade, and that “of tiie English 
nation, besido.s ilicir usual custom of li t>er cent tor their goods, 
more 1 ^ jezia, or polhmoney, shall he taken”. Jiut in spite ol 
these firnians, the Company's agents in all jilaees—Itornbay, 
Madras and Bengal—could not escajs* from the demands of the local 
cufttoms-oflicers and their goods were occa.sionally seized. 

The Comjiany at last decided to protect themselves by force, 
for which thev thought it necessary to have a fortified settlement 
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at Hugli. Hostilities actually broke out between the Mughuls and 
the English on the sack of Hugli by the latter in October, 1686. 
Hijii and the Mughul fortilicationa at Ralasore were also stormed 
by the English. The English were repulsed from Hugli, and abandon¬ 
ing it went down the river to a fever-stricken island at the mouth 
of the river, whence the wise English agent, Job Chanioek, opened 
negotiations which ended in securing permission for the English 
to return to Sutanuti in the aut uinn of 16S7. Rut Hostilities were 
renewed in the iKiXt year when a I'resh na\’ul Ibrce uas sent from 
Ijondou, under Cajitain William Heath, uilli orders to seize Chitta¬ 
gong. The commander, however, failed in his object and then 
retired to Madra.s. 

These rash and unwi.se actions on the j)art of tin; English stopjied 
when the President and (buncil of Rombay concluded a ])eacc 
with the Mughul Emperor in .lob Chanioek returned to 

Rengal in August, 1690, and established an English factory at 
Sutanutl. Thus was laid “the foumlation of the future capital of 
Rritish India, the first step in the realisation of the half-conscious 
jirophecv of 1(>S7”. Under the orders of the Mughul Emperor, 
Ibrrdiim Khan, succcs.sor of Sbaivsla Khan in the government ot 
Rengal, is.sucd a fin/nui in February, 1G91, granting the Englisli 
exemption from the payment of customs-dutu^s in return for 
year. Owing to the rebellion of Sobhfi JSingfi, a zamindai 
in the district of Rurdwfin, the English got an excuse to fortify 
their new factcjry in IGtKi, and in 169S they were granted the 
zautindth'i of the three village.s of Sutanuti, Kalikatfi (Kalighata --- 
Calcutta) and (iovindapur on iiayment of Rs. l.'JtM.) to the previous 
proprietors, in 1700 the English factories in Rengal were placed 
under the separaU? control of a President and (’ouncil, established 
in the new fortified settlement which was henceforth named h'ort 
William, Sir Charles Eyre being the first President of Fort William, 
The ])ositioii of the Comjiany in its Rengal settlement was some¬ 
what ])ocuHar. it held Rombay on behalf of the English Crown, 
no Indian jirince having any jurisdiction there. At Madras its 
powers were based on the acquie.sceiico of the Indian rulers and 
also oil its English charters. “In Rengal this <lual source of the 
Company’s jiosition was much more evident.” It owed its authority 
over the English subjects here to English law's and charters; but over 
the Indian inhabitants it exercised authority as a zamindar. 

The prosperity of tlie Company under Charles II and James II 
roused the jealousy of its enemies who resented its monopoly of 
trading privilegae after the Revolution of 1688, which gave powder 
to the Whigs. The Whigs were opposed to a body of traders who 
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bad lK*en in ullianoe with (lie old 1’hey lent a.ssist* 

ance to the interlopers, us the pnv.ite traders were ealled. In i(ill4 
the Hotiae of Commons pu^sed u resolution to the eOect that all 
the subjects of Knglund had an ecpial rieht to trade in India unless 
proiiihited by statute. In ItUts a Uill was passi-d into law 
establisliing a new Comparn on the lines of a regulated Coiupan\, 
This new body came to be called ilie ■‘Cenerid Society” and tlie 
old C(jm})iuiy joined it as a inemU r Iroin I7t>7 m onler to preser\e 
tlie right of trading in India About the same time a large iiuiiiber 
ol other subscribers wen- incorporated into another joint-stoek 
(k)Tnpan\ under the title ot the “Knjhsh Coinjianv of Mereliants”. 
In spite of iinanciul embarrassnicnts. tlie new Company became 
indeed a seriems rival ol the old one. and seiil Sir William Norris 
as an ambassador to the coun oi AnranLr/.e!i to secure trading 
privileges for itself. Put llio mission ended in tiiilure. Cnder 
some jiressure from tiie ministry, the two (oinpanic's resolved 
u})on amalLuiination in ]70:i, winch came intoenect under tiie award 
')! the Karl of (iodolphiii in 17 ms P. 'The two Com[)aiiies were heiice- 
iorth arualgamateti under the title ot ‘'rhe Ciiited Companv 
of .Merchants of Knglaiid 'I'lMding to I lie K.mt Indues” and their 
mterriecine quarrels stopjied tor ever. 'I’lie Irgul monopoly ol 
the Ihiitcd Company nmiained unlomheil till a n. 17911 
Tiie expansion of the Kie^Iisii Kast India Company’s trade ^od 
intiuenee in India during tlie lirst. forty years ot the eighleentli 
century was quiet and gradual, in spite of the [lolitieal (lisordctrs ot 
the period, which only cri'iited o; casional, but not very serious, 
hindrances for it and were c.isilv overcome. The most important 
event in the history of the ( ompany during tins [leriod was its 
rinba.ssy to the Mugliul court in 17l'>, smil with a view to seeuring 
pnviiege.s tlirougliout .Mugliul India and some villages round 
Calcutta. It was conducted fifun CalcuKa hv John Surman, 
assisted bv Kdwanl Stephenson, William ilaiiuiton accompanied 
it as a .surgeon arid an .Armenian named Kliwaja Seriiud a« an 
iiiterpn^ter. Hamilton succeeded m curing the Kmf»er(fr Karrukh- 
siyarofapainfuldiHease.and he, beingtlius pleased with the Kiiglish, 
Issued firmatus complying with their reque.st and ilireeted the 
governors of the provinces to observe them. The jirivilege enjoyed 
by the English of trading in liengal, free of all duties, subject 
to the annual ])ayment of Rs. 9,IKK) per annum, was confirmed; 
they were pennitted to rent additional territory round Calcutta; 
liieir old privilege of exemption from dues throughout the province 
of Hyderabad was retained, they being required to pay only the 
existing rent for Madras; they w'ero exempted from the payment 

Y 
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of all customs and due.'' at Surat liitlicrto paid by them, in return 
for an annual sura f)l Its. and the coins of the ('ompany 

minted at Boriibay were allowed to have currency throughout 
the Mugliul dominions. 

In HeuLud, .Murshid QuU Jrdar Khfin, a strong and able g(»vernor, 
opposed th{‘ grant of the additional villages to the English. Still, 
the othcT rights secured by the Jirrmn of 1716-17 greatly furiliered 
their interests. It ha^ been aptly described by Orme as the “Magna 
Charta of the Company”. Tbc ira<lc ol’ the Company in Bengal 
gradually prospered, in spite of the occasional demands and 
exaetioi^s oi'tlie local oltic.ials. The iin{)ortaiU!e of Calcutta increasiMl 
so tfiiit it canK' to have a popuhitiira of 100.000 by a.d. 1735, and 
tlie Conipajiy’s ahipfang at the port during the ten years following 
the embassy of 171.5 amoimi.ed to ten thousand tons a year. 

For about cightcfu wais alter Farruklisiyar’s the trade 

(d'tho Enghsl) Cmiipaiiy on the western coast suffered from the 
<]uarrels bcl,we<‘n t he Maratlms and the Portuguese, and the ravages 
ol’thc Maratha s(“a-i aptains, notably Kanhoj: Ao.gria, who<lominated 
the coast bctwiicn Bombay and (Joa from two stronghohls, fihcria 
{or Vijavadrug) and Suvariidnig. During the govcrninont ot 
Charles Boime Irom 171.5 to 1722, a wall was liiiiil round Bombay 
and armed sliip^ nl the Company wore incnaiscd m order t-o defend 
its factory an<l !rad(‘ agamst liostilc iicets After these eightet'n 
years, the Comj»an\'s trade in Bombay began to increase, its 
military strength was developed and Bombay bad a population 
of about 7(),0(U) in a.d. 1744. tbongb tlie Maratha sea-captains were 
not finally crushed ixd’ore 17.57. The English concluded a treaty with 
the MaiTithas in 1731t and in alliance with the Beshwa, launched 
attacks agamst tlie Angnas. Jsuvarndrug was captun^d h\ (’omrno- 
(lore JaiiK's in 17.5,5 and in 1757 Clive atid Watson cajitured iheir 
capital, Chena. At Madras also the English carried on a “peaceful 
commerce”, being on “excellent terms’’ both w'lth the Nawab of 
the Carnatic and Ins oviTlord. the Subahdar of the Dceean. In 
1717 they took possesf^ion of five towns near Madras whicli 
Thomas Pit t, Covernor of Madras from 1698 to 17U9, had originally 
obtained from the Nawab of the Carnatic in HOS, and in 1734 
they also got Vepery and four (filler liamlets. 


4 . The French East India Company and French Settlements 

Tiiongli “the desire for (‘astern traffic displayed itseil at a very 
early period among the French”, tliey were the last of the European 
powers to compete for commercial gains in the Eaat with the other 
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Enropran CompanieR. Nevcrtliclrss leadiriL' Fiviuhnu'n hko Henry 
IV, Riehelieu and CoHhti nviliM'd ilie iniportaiu'e (d’ Fastt'rn 
commerce. At the instiunr ol (ulhcrt, tlic “('()ni|Ki^n)ic <le8 
IndeR Orientales” was idrme<l in a.d. HdM. 'J'lnjuuii createii and 
hnanced by the State, the I’nMicb (’oinpanv's lir.si riio\eni(‘ntR uitc 
“ neither ^^elJ considered nor t(irtiina((‘'\ hccaiise its enortrics \s{'rc 
then fritt^'red away in i’rinlless attcnijii^j lo i-olonis(‘ Madauasi-ar. 
which ha(] already been viMt(‘d In I'n’iiclinien Hut in HihT iinotlier 
ex|H'dition started Irom uinlcr the (oniniand ot Francois 

Caron, wlio was aeconijjamcd l)\ Ahmara. a n.itne o| Ispahan. 
'I'hc lirst French tactory in India uas < stal<hs|i«‘d In Fianrois Caron 
.it Surat in a.d. HHIS, and Maiaara ,suci-(M*dc(l jn «-stahlis|iinL: another 
French I'actory at- Masulipalani in IGtllt hy oluainniL'’ .i [laleni 
from t-be Suhan ot'(>olkiinda In HITl’ the h'rcau'h M'i/i‘d San 'riioin«'‘, 
close to Madras, hut in llie next _\rar tlieir adinii.il, 1>(' la lla\e, 
was defeated hy a conihined Ini-ci' nl the Sultan ot (H'lkund.'i and 
the Dutch and was jonaal to rajiit nlatc' and siirrendn San 'riionu^’ 
to the Dutch .Meanwhile, in ItiTd }''iaMco|s .Marlin atui Hcllanc<T 
dc Ijcspinay. one ot the voluntei'rs wiio liad .-n com[laiucd \dniiral 
Dc l;i Haye, ohlaincal a, little \illac'- Iroiii the .\iusinii yancnior 
of \'alikondapiirani Viius l-he ioiuid.ilion of INaidichcnn was laid 
in a modest. nianncT, Frafieojs .Martin, wiio took cliarL'C' ot tins 
sctlleiiH'nt from a d. H!7-C de\eIopcii it into an iriijiotfant. piaee, 
throuydi jxTsonal courage. jicrseviTance and t-aet, “amid the clash 
ol arms and the claniour of tallinc- kirm^dorns". in FaaiL'al, NawTih 
Sh'iista Kh.an j^rantc'd a site to llie i'rem h iti H>71, on uhicii they 
built the lainous French factory of Chandernac.,re in JhlH) jhl)2. 

Tii(“ Eurojxian rivalries hetweeui the Dutch f,siipf»ort<*ci hy the 
Knelisli) and the French adversely inliiienced the ]JOMtion ol tlie 
French in India. I’oniluherry was (.“iiptured hy the DuCh in 
hut was handed hack to the I'rench hv the I'reatN ol Hyswiek in 
lt>97. Martin, aeain })laeed in ehar^^e of this .setilcMiient, restoned it.s 
prosperity so that it eanu' to have a j)o[uijation of about 40,00<» at 
the time of his death in 170ti a.s compared with the of Calc'utt.i 

in the same year. Hut the French lost their inlluenee in other 
places, and their factories at Haritain, Surat and .Masulipatam wore 
abandoned by (he iH-LMiiiiinj: of the eighteenth century. The 
resources of the French (oinfiany were practically exliauHtoti by 
this time, and till 1720 j{, passed throii^^h very l>ad days, even 
selling its licences to others. Of the live governors ot Fondicherry 
who held ofiiee from 1707 to 1720 none followed the strong and 
wise policy of Martin. But with thi* reeon.stitution of the 
Company, in June, 1720, as the “l'er}>eiual Company of the 
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Indies”, prosperity returned to it under the wise administration 
of Lenoir and Dumas lietween 1720 and 1742. The French 
occupied Mauritius in 1721, Mahc on the Malabar coast in 1720, 
and Karikal in 1739. The objects of the h>ench, during this 
period, were, hov\ever, purely commereiul. There ‘‘was nothing 
in the conduct of Jjcnoir or Dumas that allows us to credit the 
Company with political views and still less ideas of conquest, 
its factories were more or less fortitied, hut for motives of simple 
sfscurity against the Dutch and the English; and although it 
cniisled troops, it used tlicin only for purpose.^ of defence”. After 
1742 political motives began to ov(Tshado\v the desire for commercial 
gain and Dnpl(‘ix began to clierisli the ambition ctf a French Empire 
in India, wliich being cliallenged by the English opened a new 
chapter in Indian history 




CHAPTKR TT 

RISK OF THK BRITISH IMVVKR. 174(1-1705 

I. The English and the French : The First Carnatic War 

For nearly twenty years the Carnatic—the name ^iven hy the 
Kiiropeans to the Cnroniundel (^msl an<l its innterland—IxM ame the 
scene of a long-drawm contest between the Frenc^h and the Kiiirhsh, 
which led to the ultimate overthrow of the Frem-h jiower in India. 
It had its repercussions also in Heiipil wliich produced unexfieeted 
and momentous results. In the !i>:lit of later ev'cnts, we may justly 
regard this struggle as having doeitled once for all that the English 
and not the French were to become masters of India. For these 
reasons the Carnatic war has attained a celebrity in history wliich 
IS not fully justified either by the immediate issues involved or by 
the incidents of the war itself. 

In order to understand fully the nature of the struggle, we have 
to keep in view not only the position of the English and I’rench 
Companies in India and the relatifin^ of the two nations in Europe, 
but also the prevailing political conditions in the Deccan and the 
somewhat uneertaiii relationshiji subsisting between ilu* English 
and French merchants on the one hand and the local Indian powers 
on the other. All these important factors shafied the course of 
events as they developed from a |>etty struggle for privileges of 
trade into a bold bid for the empire of the Mugliuis. 

As has already been noted, Madras and Pondicherry were 
the chief trading stations of the English and the French on the 
Coromandel Coast. Each of these was a fortified city with about 
500 Europeans and 26,000 Indians. The English also poHHes.sed 
in addition the Fort of St. David, a little to the south of Pondi¬ 
cherry. All throe cities w'ere situated on the soa*eoast and 
depended for their safety and fresh supjilies of resources from home 
upon the command of the sea. 'I’his as^joct was not indeed fully 
realised at first, but its importance was gradually revealed. It 
put both the English and the French on a vantage-ground in 
respect of the local authorities, who had no navy, and uJtimat<ily 
made the success of the struggle U'tween the two European 
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Companies dependent upon the power of eaeh to maintain command 
over the sea. 

Not only did the local Indian authorities possess no navy, but 
their condition was such that they shortly ceased to count as 
important military jHAvers even on land. Politically, the whole ol 
the Carnatic was almost in the melting-pot. Jt formed a jirovince 
under the Subahdar of the Deccan, and was ruled by a governor, 
called the Nawab, with beadtpiarters at Arcot. But as Nizarn-ul- 
inulk, the Subahdar of the Deccan, had made himself indcfjendcnl 
to all intents and jiurjiost's, tlie Nawfib of Arcot, in his turn, behaved 
almost like an indep(>ndenl prince. The Xi/.rnn, his nominal suzerain, 
was so engrossed with the Marathas and the affairs of Northern India 
t hat he eouid hardly exercise any effective authority in the affairs 
of the (‘arnatic, except when, on rare occasions, he could spare 
some time and energy to visit the southern province. 

One such occasion arose in the begitming of J743. Three years 
earlier the Marathas had ])iund<'red the Carnatic, killed its governor, 
Nawab Dost ‘All, and tak(*n his son-in-law, Chanda Siihib, as 
prisoner to Satara. Safdar ‘Ali, the son of Dost ‘All, h ad Siived his 
life and kingdom by promising to jiay the Marathas a crore of 
rujiees, but lie was soon murdered by a cousin, and his young son 
was pro<'laimpd Nawab. All these incidents created a feeling of 
panic and uncertainty in the (^arnatic and induced the Nizam to 
come there in person to restore order. It was. however, beyond Ins 
yiowor to settle affairs in that troubled region, and although he 
ayiyiointed Anwar-ud-dtn Klian, a tried servant, Nawab of the 
('arnatic, things drifted on almost as hopelessly as in previous 
years. The ajiyiointinent of the new Nawab made things worse as 
he was sure to be regarded as an intruder and rival by Nawab Dost 
‘All’s relativoB, who still held many forts and enjoyed extensive 
jdglrs. 

While the whole of the ('arnatic was being convulsed by these 
politi(!al events, the English and the lYench settlements were 
carrying on their peaceful avocations of trade and commerce, 
without any effective hindrance from any of the combatants. The 
French and the Kngliali had not as yet begun to take any active 
pan in Indian yiolities except when it directly affected the interests 
of their trade. Nor did tlie local authorities regard them as of 
suflieient iraport.nnee to bo seriously taken notice of. Tlius, left 
t-o themselves, they might have gone on pursuing their normal 
activities unaffected by what was going on around them. 

But this W'as not to be. In J74U England was involved in a 
European war known as the War of the Austrian Succession (1740- 
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174S). It is not necessary to discuss here either the ondn or tiu* 
progress of that war, but it will sullice to state that ihii-’lainl and 
France took opposite sides and fought m tlie Nclherlands for 
a f>eriod of nearly eight years. 

The outbreak of war ht-tuecn England and France also placeri 
the two mercantile ('ornpaniCsS in India technically in a state of 
war. But the French authorities, both in Europe an<] India, at first 
tried hard to inainlain neutrality in this country. ’I’liere was 
precedent for sucli a state of tbing.s, and I)iij>l<-ix, the governor of 
Pondicherry, op>en<‘(i direct negotiations with the English uut horilie.'^ 
ill India for this purpose. But ns ihc authorities in England declined 
to accept the proposal, their representatives m India, althoiigii 
willing to avoid hostilities, were unable to guarantee any lunitraiity, 
especially in soas where they had uo eunirol o\ei His Majesty’s 
ships. 

As a matter of fact, hostilities were opened the eapiiirc of 
French ships by the English navy under Barnett. As the lYonch 
had no fleet in Indian water'^. Ituplei.v ^eiii an urgent appeal to 
I>a Bourdonnais, governor of Mauritius, lo come to his rescue. 
AfUT a great deal of dilheuitv the latter equipped a squadron and 
reached the Indian soas with ej::lil ships the line. 

The arrival of J^a Bourdonnais ' liaiiued *iio cour>e of the war. 
The commander of the Englisli shqis was i ither unwilling or unabl(‘ 
to engage in a serious contest with the French and sailed to Hugli 
leaving the whole Madras coast at the mercy of the French squadron. 

The French now besiegerl Madras both by land and sea. Within 
a week Madra.s surrendered, afU;r a loss of only six killed. The 
English had so far di8play(^d an amazing incafiacity l-o fight the 
hYench on land or sea, and fortune seemed to smile upon the efibrts 
of Dupleix. 

But the greatest surprise of the war uu.s yet in store. Anw’Sr- 
ud-din, the newly appointed Nawaib of the Carnatic, was not a 
silent spectator of the contest that was raging within his kingdom. 
As the ruler of the country he was at least a nominal jirotector 
of both the English and the French, and each of them openly 
recognised this jiosition in times of need. Thus, vFon at the out¬ 
break of hostilities the English were fill-powerful at sea, Dupleix 
had appealed to the Nawab to protect the French ships. The 
English, however, did not respect his authority and paid no heed 
to his protests and complaints. But when Madras was besieged by 
the French, the English in their turn sought the protection of the 
Xawab. Anwar-ud-din, true to his role of protector, asked Dupleix 
to rai.9e the siege of Madras, but the French were no more di.sposed 
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than tlio Hnglish to ros|x^(‘t. liis iuilhoritv when it snitod their 
purposio not to do ho. There was, how'ever, one vital difference. 
The Nawab wiis unable to interfere actively in naval affairs ae he 
possessed no navy. It was quite different in the case of warfare 
on land, as hero the Naw’ab was willing and seemed able to back 
up his demand by force. Dujjh'ix knew' this and sought to pacify 
him by diyiomaev. He told tiie Nawab that he was taking Madras 
only to plaee it in Ins hands. The Nawab w’as, liowever, too astute 
to believe this, and when his repeated warnings went unheeded 
he sent an army against the French force besieging Maclras. 

Had the Fnglisii in Madras resisted a little longer, the French 
would have been caught between tw'o fires. A.s it was, the army 
of tlM5 Nawab found the I'rcnch in possession ot the city, and 
blockaded thorn. But the tiny Fn'indi force inadc'a .sally and scattered 
the unwieldy host of the Nawiib. The NawTib's army was forced 
to retire to St. Tliome and was again defeated by a dctachmem 
of t.he French army which was coming to reinforce the French 
in Madra.s. 

The d(‘foat ot itic NawTib’s troops had far-reaching consequences 
which Avill he <iiscusscd in the projier ydace. For the time being the 
success of tlie Friuich seemed complete and their material gains 
and increase in y)restige seemed to exceed tlieir highest ambitions. 

But the overwhelming success brouglit in its train discord and 
disunion. La Bourdonnais had promistai to n^store Madras for a 
suitable ransom, but Dupieix was strongly against this yiolicy. 
After a prolonged quarrel, Dupieix seemed ready to submit, when a 
hurrioane caused severe damage to the french ticet and forced 
La Bourdonnais to retire with his ships from tlie Indian seas. 
Dupieix now formally denouncied the treaty which La Bourdonnais 
had made witli the Council of Madras and plundered Madras 
“from top to bottom”. 

But the success of his policy w’as dearly purchased. With the 
departure of La Bourdonnais the Fnglish obtained the command 
of the sea. The first effect of this change was the failure of Dupieix 
to take Fort St. David in spite of a prolonged siege of eighteen 
months. In June, 1748, a large squadron was sent out from England 
under Rear-Admiral Tiosoaw'en to avenge tlie capture of Madras, 
and DOW the Fiiiglish in their turn besieged Pondicherry, both by 
land and sea. Fortune again smiled on Duplci.x. Pondir:hf?rry was 
saved by the lack of military skill of the besieging army, and in 
October Boscawen was forced to raise tlie siege on the approach 
of the monsoon. Before he could renc\N the siege the War of the 
Austrian SneoeRsion had been concluded by the 'IVcaty of Aix-la- 
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Cliiii>elle (174S). Under the terms of the 'IVeatv. Miuinm wmn renl^tred 
to the English, and Boseawen sailed back to Euro^K*. 'Fhas eU>se<l 
the first stag© of the struggle without any territorial gain on either 
side. ^ 

2. The Second Carnatic War 

Outwardly the two parties wore left by the iV('at^ exactly 
where they were before, but events soon proved that the situation 
had really changed a great deal. The recent struggle had some 
obvious lessons which the quick mind of Duplcix did not fail to 
trrasp. They formed the Ijusiv of a new and daring policy which 
in its ultimate en'ccts chaimcd the wlioh* course of Indian hisUry. 

The war had illustrated the great imjiorlatici* of sea-po\ier. ft 
demonstrated beyond doubt that, situated as they were, neither the 
French nor the English could hope to obtain a decisive and per¬ 
manent success unless they could control the sea. The reeognisi'd 
supremacy of the EtiLiish in this respect otlered. theieh)re, hut a 
gloomy prospect to tlu' J-'roucli. Besides, the hVi'iieh power was 
])ra<‘tically limited to the Carnatic, whereas t he English liad important 
setlieiuents both in Jkimbay and l^eiigal. in any struggle tor 
supremacy tlu? French would th(‘refore be at a great disadvantage, 
as regards both supjjlies from home and command of resources in 
India itself. The chances of ultimate surct'ss ot liie French against 
the English af)peared thus to be very small iiuhod. 

Any other j>erson would have been dismaye<i by these somlir© 
prospects. But the genius of Duplcux shone Inttli and suggested 
to him the only way out of the djlheully. Tiie episode of Anwar* 
ud-din’s discomfit lire before Madras made a deep imjiression upon 
his mind and suggested immense possibilities in a new direction. 
The utter rout of Anwar-ud*din’s huge forces by Uie smaU French 
army on land proved that in warfare better diseij.line and up-to- 
date equipment counted far more than mere numbers; find that 
vast Asiatic armies were no longer a mati^h for even a haiuiful of 
European troops. In his small but brave and disciplined arriiv he 
thus possessed an effective w'ea|)on which would prove a defusive 
factor in any quarrel between two Indian princes. And in those 
days of political unrest, Indian princes would not be wanting who 
would be prepared to offer any price to Dupleix for turning the 
scale in their favour. Backed by the prestige and resourceR of kucIi 
an Indian authority the hVench W’ould ultimately be more than a 
match for the English. 

So argued Duplcix, and as the events showed, reasonably 
enough. Fortune favoured him, and placed before him a unique 
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opportunity to work out his new policy. We have already referred 
to the fact that the appointment of Anwar-ud-din Khan as the 
Nawab of the (-arnalic ^lave rise to discontent amonp the friends 
and relations of tlie late Nawab Dost ‘AVi. This vas brought to a 
head by rhan<la Sfdiib, the son-indaw of Dost ‘Ali, who had been 
taken pri>on(‘i by the Marfithas in 1741 as related above, hut wjia 
set free aft(T sevam years He riou conspired to get back tlie tlinme 
ot fiis lather-in-lau’. A similar contest was then going on for the 
throne of the Deccan. Asaf .hlh Nmun-ul-niulk, who founded tlie 
kingdom, died in a u. 1748. and was suec-eeded by his son, Nusir 
Jang, but his grandson, Mu/atfar Jani:, laid el.iim It) the throne 
on the ground that the Mughiil cniptTor had appointetl him 
Suiiahdar of the Dc^eean, 

Diipleil was eagerly waiting for a situation like thi.s. He con¬ 
cluded a secret treaty with Chanda Srihib and Mn/aftar Jang 
with a view t-o placing ihera on the throne.s of the (’arriatic and 
the Deccan respectively. On the Jr<I t>f August, 1749, the thret' 
allies defeated and kilk'd Anwar-ud-din at the battle of Ambur, 
to the south-east of \'ellore. Muhammad ‘Ali, the son of Anvar- 
ud-din, fled to Trichinojjoly and a Ciench army was .sent to reduce 
that town. 

The English could not tail to realise the great danger whn h 
threatened them, but they lacked the energy of Dupkax. They 
sent urgent invitations t^o Na.^ir Jang to come and crush his enemie.s 
in th(‘ Carnatic and sent some help to Muhammad ‘Ali at Trichino- 
j)olv. Hut they could not organise an etlcctive confederacy against 
the one beaded by Du])leix. The result vas that NTi.sir Jung, in 
spite of some initial suece.sses in ttie (Carnatic, was ultimately 
killed (December, 1750). Mu/afl'ar Jung, who had been kept a 
prisoner, was now set free and proclaimed iSiibahdar of the 
Deccan. The grateful Suhahdar suitably rewarded tlie services 
of his hVench ally. He appointed Dupleix governor of all the 
Mughul territories south of the Krishna river and ceded to 
him territories near Pondicherry as well as on the Orissa coast, 
including the famous market-town of Masulijiatam. In return, at 
the request of Muzaffar Jang. Dujileix placed at his disposal the 
service of his best officer, Pussy, with a French army. It jiroved 
to be the surest means to guarantee French influence at the court 
of the Nizam. 

So far, things had gone admirably for the French, and Duplcix’s 
policy triumphed beyond his most sanguine expectations. His 
prot^"g6s, Muznffar Jang and Chanda Sahib, occupied the thrones at 
Hyderabad and Arcot. In less than two \'ears an insignificant body 
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of foreign merchants was raised to the position of supreme [Kilitictil 
authority in the Deccan and the Carnatic. To friends and foe.s 
alike Dupleix’s success appeared nothing short, of a miracle. 

In order to complete his success it was necessary for Dupleix 
to come to a set tlement with Muhammad 'Ali, who had taken nduge 
at the strong fort of Tnchinopoly. The French force sent to reduce 
that city had wasted its energy in a fruitlc.ss elfort to reduce Tanjore. 
Dupleix. therefore, decided to try the effect of diplotnacv. llJ 
would perhaps have succeeded but for the intervention of the 
Knglish, whose help and encouragement 'tiff'ened the reaislaiu'e of 
.Muhammad ‘Ali. 

It was now clear, even to the most obtuse mind, that the lirilish 
position in Madras would be irrevocably lost if Dupleix were loft 
free to complete Ids dc.signs. Fortunately for the l•:npliBh their 
new governor, Saundor.s, who took over charge in September, 1750, 
w-as more energetic than lii.s predecea.sor. Under his guidance the 
h.nglish throw their whole weight into the struggle, and the home 
authoritie.s, roali.sing tlie gravity ol tlic situation, diUcrmineil to 
hack him up with all the resources at. their disposal Tims alt.liough 
there was then no regular declaration of war or even avowed 
hostility between the English and the French nation.s in liurojie, 
they engaged in an open war in India, nominally as auxiliaries of 
the native pow'ers, but really as the jirineijials in a life-and-dcath 
struggle. 

Had Dupleix been aide to stiiJio a decisive blow at Muhammad 
‘.\li before the English could come to his rescue he might liavc 
nullified altogether the belated efforts of Ids rivals. I!ut he was 
out-manoeuvred by the clever difilomacv of his opponents. On 
the advice of the Engli.sli, Muhammad 'Ali kcjif up the negotiations 
opened by Duplei.v, simply to gain lime till the English were in a 
position to send effective assi.st,ancc to him. Dujileix did not realise 
that he was being duped, till in .May, 17,51, a Bnt.ish detachment 
actually set out towards Trichinoiiolv. He then sent a French 
army under Law to capture the place, but Law proved hopelessly 
incompetent for the task. The siege of Trichinnpoly dragged on, 
and by the end of the year the rulers of Mysore and Tanjoro and 
the Maratha chief, .Morari Kao. joined Muhammad ‘Ali and the 
English. 

In the meantime events were marehing rapidly in the north. 
Robert Clive, a civilian employee in .Madras, had lately joined the 
anny. He proposed an expedition against Arcot, which had been 
already suggested by Muhammad ‘Ali and approved of by the 
English governor, Saunders, as the best means of preventing the 
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fall of Trichinopoly, for Chanda Sahib was sure to divert an 
effective part of his army to the protection of his capital. The 
proposal was accepted and Clive was entrusted with its execution. 
With only two hundred Europeans and three hundred sepoys he 
occupied Aroot without any serious opposition. As he foresaw, 
Chanda Sahib immediately sent a relieving force from Trichin- 
opoly to recapture hts capital. For fifty-three days Clive heroically 
defended the city till the besieging forces withdrew (S(^fit.-Oct, 1751) 

The capture of Arcot was the most remarkable achievement 
of the war. This daring exploit at once enhanced the reputation 
of the English as a fighting power and gave a crushing blow to the 
prestige of the French. Law, the French general in charge of the 
siege of Trichinopoly, was unnerved by the success of Clive and 
took refuge on the island of Srirangam. At the instance of Robert 
CUve the English besieged the island. Dupleix sent reinforcements, 
but they surrendered to the English on June 9, 1752. Three din s 
later Law and his troops became prisoners of the English. To 
complete the disaster of the French, Chanda Srdiib surrendered 
and w'as beheaded by the Tanjorean general. 

Dupleix’s high hopes were now dashed to the ground. By the in¬ 
credible folly and incompetence of his generals he had lost the prize 
which was almost within his grasp. Still he worked on undaunted 
by recent reverses. He won over Morari Rao and the ruler of Mysore 
to his side and secured the neutrality of the Hnjii of Tanjorc. He 
then began active ojKirations {31st December, 1752) and renewcil 
the siege of Trichinopoly. Minor military engagement.s took place 
throughout 1753 with alternate success and failure on both sides. 
Up to the very end Dupleix did not give up hope of taking Trichin¬ 
opoly. 

But the French authorities at home were thoroughly tired of 
Dupleix and decided to recall him. They never understood the full 
implications of the masterly policy of their gilted governor and 
were greatly concerned at the discomfiture of the French troop.s 
and the heavy financial losses which his policy involved. Accord¬ 
ingly they sent Godeheu to investigate the local conditions and 
take proper measures to retrieve the situation. Godeheu landed 
on Ist August, 1754, superseded Dupleix, and reversed his policy. 
He oixsned negotiations with the English and concluded a treaty. 
The English and the French both agreed not to interfere in the 
quarrels of the native princes and each party was left in possession 
of the territories which it actually occupied at the time of the treaty. 

Thus the French lost almost everything that Dupleix had gained 
for them. In the Decean alone Dupleix’s policy still bore some 
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frnit. By tiint of extraordinary ability and energy, Bussy still 
maintained his influence there against the almost universal opposi¬ 
tion of the nobility, who disliked the I'Ycnch and wanted t/O drive 
them out of the Deccan. Often Bussy thought of retiring to the 
Carnatic but w^as prevented by Dupleix, who steadily pursued the 
policy of maintaining an ctTcctive control at heachjuarters. By a 
masterly stroke of ])olicy Bii.ssy induct'd the Nizam to grant 
him the Northern Sarkar'^ for tlic payment of hia troops. Those 
consi.sU'd of tlie four nets i>f Mustaianagar, Kllore, Pvajalinmndrs 
and (’hicacole, Melding an annual revenue of more than tliirtv 
lacs of rupees. But even this solid acquisition dxl not enable 
Bussy to render any substantial assistance to the lYcnch in tlie 
('arnatic in tlie most critical hours. 

The subsequent history of the French in the Deccan and the 
Carnatic wili be dealt with in duo course. But before we leave the 
subject w'e may ])uusc for a while to consider the causes wliich led 
to the failure of Dupleix. It is obviously besond the scope of 
this work to discuss at lenuth the differcut views held on thi.s 
subject, both by contemporaries and lut<w historians. Passions arul 
prejudi(res liave clouded the issues and an insnfliciont knowledge 
of the relcvarit niat(‘riai makes it impossible to arrive at any 
definite conclusion. We must, therfdoro, confine ourselves to a broad 
general review’ of the whole siluatKUj wit.iiout descending into 
details. 

It is agreed on all hands that the immediate and the main 
cause of Dujfieix’s discointiture was the failure of the home 
authorities to appreciate the merit of hi.s plans and to support 
their execution by sending adequate as-sistain’e. It is, however, 
snggo.sted that Dupleix alone was responsible for this, ina.smuch as 
he never cared to take his superiors into Ins confidence or divulge 
his plans to them in all detail.s until it was too laU^. But if this is 
true, it only reveals the inherent conviction of Dupleix, justified 
in a large measure by lal-er events, that the Government of h'rance 
were either unwilling or unable to ilevotc Hi*riou.s attention to 
Indian issues and wore alw’ays apt to view’ them as minor and 
subsidiary parts of their general policy. For while in England there 
was a private body, like the East India Company, whoso whole 
interest was bound up with that of the English factories in India, 
the French trading concern was directly controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment, whose policy was naturally dictated by larger political issues. 
As a matter of fact, one of the chief reasons which induced them 
to settle amicably with the English in India was the fear of oom- 
ph'cations in America. 
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In the second yjlace, it haa been suggested that Duj)lc'ix aUeuipiod 
too much, and the division of hia forces in the Deccan and tiie 
Carnatic was tin* real cause of ins failure. It is hard to accept this 
view as even snbslantiaUy correct. In the first part of 1754 Duplcix 
had enough inilitaxy strength at his disposal to force the issue to 
a iinal decisKui. Even after the English had advanced to the help 
of Muhaniniad ‘All, then^ was no rcascumhle aj)prcli(‘nsion that tlie 
Fnuicli could Ix'cilher out niiinhcred orout-niaiKcuvrcd 1:>\ t he I'inghsh 

On a caretul considcruilon ot all the relevant facts, the failure 
of Dupleix Roeins to l)e due to two main causes, lie failed t(i 
r(u*ot[nis(‘ tliat the game in which he was (uigagod was (me at wlmli 
two could play, that the Kiighsli could imitate liis own policy m 
retrieving tlieir lost yjosition. 11.id lie rccogm>cd this, lie would 
certainly liave come to a final reckoning with Muhammad ‘Ah, 
one way or llie other, hclore tlu- English W(Te ready to send an) 
effective help to iiim. 

Secondly, tlie liopcless inc<»nipet<mce of the French generals 
prevented liiin from n'ctitying liis initial mistake. It. is idle to 
deny the fact tliaf. tiie suhsiMpient cour.se of events in tlie (Virnatic 
was determined to u largt; extinit by jiersonalities rather than 
circumstances. The brilliant genius and bold dash of Clive on the 
one hand, and the indeiision and lack of energy <ii.^{ilay{H{ by 
Law and liis colleagues on the other, determined ilie issues. Ha<l 
Dupleix had at liis disposal a military giuiius of tin; type of Clive, 
the history td tbe Freiicli in India miiiht have Itecii altogether 
difierent. If Dujileix eould havi* tnuni[)li;mlly ended llie war eitlier 
at the hcLMnning or even at llie end of 1751, Uie French Covern- 
mont woukl liave hailed liiin as the founder of tlieir J'impire in 
India and sent abiiiiflant supplies to him in men and money. Hi'- 
failure to do this involved him in disgrace and obloquy. He was 
engaged in one of tiiose risky undertakings where success elevates 
a man to the rank of a hero but failure denounces him as an obstinate 
and jxTverso adventurer. 


3 - English Success in Bengal 

The peace between the English and the French continued un¬ 
disturbed till the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in Europe, 
news of which reached India towards the end of 175(). As in the 
ease of the War of tbe Austrian Succession, England and France 
took opjxisite sides in this Euro}.)ean war, forcing the English and 
the French in India to engage u) hostilities which neither of them 
probably desires 1. 
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Dnrinc the interval hetwocn the two wars, the relative poflitlons 
of the English and the Freneli had changed eonsiderahlv, first by 
the strutiiirle in the Carnatjc whieh \m' iiave desenhed above, and 
secondly by the evt'iits in Ih'iieul to which we now turn. 

Like the Deecan, Bengal was iin<ier a Subahdar who nominnily 
aeknowledged the su/erainty (T the Mnudiul Eni|>eror ofDellii, but 
was to all intents and ijurpo^'cs an inde}>oii<lent Ling. Jjik(‘ the 
Deccan, toc), Bencal lacked any jMiliiical strengili or stability. 
C nnsjiiracies and revolution.'^ were the oilier of t!u‘ da_v and eomip- 
tion and ineHh-ieney aapju'd the \jtalif\ of ihe Slate. 

‘Alivardi Khan, the Nawah ot P)(aiLnil. wlio owa'd In.--; accoH.sion 
to the tlirone in 17 Mi to a .--iucco.Nlul revolution against his masl<*r, 
Nawab SarfanV/ Khan, |)n)ved a strong and <apable ruler. But 
alino.st his whole regime was s}K‘nt in an uiK'easing warfare with tlie 
Maratha plunderers, who.se rejioated uicuisjoiifl eausod untold 
niis('nes to the })e(jple of Beng.d At la.st he liad to bij_\ fteace by the 
eossion of the revenues of a part of Orissa and an annual payment 
of twelve lacs of rupees as ('l(<ut!ii to them (.May or June, 1751). 
Diinngthe remaining fiv o 3 e,ir'> ot In- nMeii lie tried to restore ord(?r 
and set up a regular sv’stenj o) goverinneiit. hut l.nled (p. 5.'{h). 

The failure was due ]'artlv to tl'c ill-healtl! ol the Nawab, but 
rnainlv to the uncertaintv of .■'ni (<-s.sion after his <leatli. ‘Alivardi 
had no male iicir. His three daughtfT.s were niarned to three sonfl 
of Ids brother. Sir;lj-uil-(hiiilah, the son ol ids vcmrige.-'t daughUir, 
was Ids chosen successor, but the arrangement was nafiirallv dis. 
liked by tlie two other sons-in-law, who w en^ governors respcu-tivoly 
ol Jdacen and Purnea Jt was inevitable that thev' should be centres 
of plots and eon.spiracic's bv scheming jx^r.son.s. Although both of 
them died towards the clo.se of ‘Allvardi's reign, (ihasiti Begam, 
the widow of the tornier, and Shaiikat Jang, the son of tlie latfxjr, 
pursued their policy up tc) the very end OhasiLi wa.s ably sujiport^'d 
by her Dm an Pvajhallabh. who n-ally earried on affaire m tlie 
name of the priin'Css. 

Amidst these trouhle.s ‘.Alivardi died on 9th .Ajiril. 1756, and 
Siraj-ud'daulah ascended the throne without any difliculty. But 
altlinugh his succession was unoppo.scd, his troubles indeed were 
great. In addition to the hostile activities of Kajballabh and 
Shaukat Jang, lie found himself implicated in a bitter dispute with 
the Engli.slj Company. 

Even v'-hen Siraj-ud-daulah -wa.s administering the State during 
tlie illness of ‘Alivardi, the relations between the Naw’ab and the 
English had been anything but friendly. The main cause of 
the dispute* wrr the additional fortification of Calcutta, which the 
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En^lisli had recently >indertaken, ostensibly as a measure of pre¬ 
caution against the French. The recent events in the Carnatic 
were certainly calculated to rouse the suspicion of the Nawab 
against any such measure. The manner in which it was done 
in(!reased the wrath of the Nawab still further. The English not 
only mounted guns on the old fort but also commenced to build 
additional fortilhiations without the permission or even the knowl¬ 
edge of the Nawab. The fact was that the English discounted, 
like many others, the chances of Siruj-ud-daulah’s accession to 
the throne, and were therefore (sagcr to court the favour of Raj- 
ballabh, the leader of the opjiosiug party, with surer cliances ol 
succe.ss. This c.vplnios why at the rcquc.st of Walt.s, their agent 
at Dii-ssinihazar, the English agreed to give iirotection to Raj- 
ballabh’s son Krishnadas who fled to Calcutta with his family and 
treasure. They knew full well that this st.ep was calculated to 
provoke the wrath of Sii-aj-iid-daulah against tliem. There is no 
doubt also that Siraj-ud-datilali constrtied the event as provinc 
the complicity of the English in the schemes of Rfijballalili 
against him. 

Tile contemporary historian, Onne , writes: “There remained no 
lin[)cs of -Mivardy’s recovery: upon wiiicli the widow of Nawajis 
(i.e. (Ihasiti Begam) had qnittotl ,\Iu.\adabad (the capital city ol 
.Mursliidfibad) and encamped with itl,(X)0 men at Moota (Jhill 
(Moti jhil), a garden two miles south of the city, and many iiov 
began to tliinlc and to say that site would jirevail in her ujiposition 
against Surajo Dowla (Siraj-ud-datilah). Mr. Watts therefore was 
easily induced to oblige her miiii.stor and advised tlie Presideney 
(of Calcutta) to comply with his request." 

Indeed, the rumour was widely spread in Mtirsliidfiliad that the 
English had espnii.sed the cause of Chasiti Begam. Dr. Forth, 
attached t-o Lite iactory of ('assimbazar, visilcd 'Alivardi about a 
fortnight before his death. Wlulc lie was talking with the Nawab, 
Sinij-ud-daulali came in and reported that lie laid information to 
the effect that the Jhiglish litul agreed to help (iluisiti Begam 
The dying Nawfib immediately questioned Forth about this. Forth 
not only denied the charge hut disavowed on behalf of his nation 
any intention to interfere in Indian politics. 

This denial had but little effect en the mind of Siraj-ud-daulah 
which was already embittered against the English over the question 
of fortification. Immediately after his accession to the throne, he 
communicated his views to Watts, the chief of the English factory 
at Cassimbazar, in remarkably plain language. The Nawab pointed 
out that he looked upon the English only as a set of merchants 
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and they were w’elcome as such, hut lie disapproved of their 
recent fortifications and insisted on their iinnu'diafe deinoli- 
tion. The Nawah also sent envoys to (’ahaitta with similar instruc' 
tions and a demand for tlie surrender d' Ih’tjhallahh’s lamily, hut 
tliey were dismissed with scant respect by lh(> Enirlish yoMM-nor. 
This incredible <-onduot can only he exjdained l>y a icnacions iH-litd 
that Rajballabh would nltirnatcly snem'd ai.^ainsf, Siraj-iKl-<lmilah. 

The first concern of Siraj-ud-daulah after liis acc«‘ssion (ho throne 
was therefore, to remove llie m-at int('rna] dnn^'ur that threatened 
lii’< safety. By a masterly stroke, whirh iias n(>t heon sutlicieni ly 
recognised in history, ho succeeded m (juietly removing (Jliasili 
Hegam to his own i)alace, without any hlocxIslKMl. Tlie I'highsli 
now came to realise their mistake. Excuse-^ and apoloi:i«'s witc 
offered for their late conduct. But Siraj-ud-daulah was uol tim 
man to be satisfied by mere hollow jwomises Ih' wrote a letter to 
Mr. Drake, the governor of C'aleuKa, re|>eating his orders to demolish 
I lie additional fortilieutions. For the time being lie could do no 
more, for although (diasiti Begam had Ikx'U suppre>se(l, Sii.uikat 
dang, the governor of Piirnea, still rcniaineii tlie centre of a rew»- 
lutionarv conspiracy against him. The NawTih rightly concluded 
tiiat he must remove this danger before he could adopt a strong 
policy towards the English. Accordingly he marched towards 
ihirnea. When he reached Rajmahal, the reply of (Governor J)rake 
reached him. It was coucliecl in polite language, but contained no 
indieation that he would coiufdy with the Nawab's reijuest. The 
Xawab immediately cliangod his mind, ami ret urned to Murshidabad, 
in order to begin a camjiaign against lli<“ English in good earnest. 
The letter of Drake evidently convinced him that he had more to 
tear from the inv'eterato enmity of tlie Jintish than anything that 
Shaukat Jang could do against him. 

Once having taken the decision, .Siraj-ud-(laulah acted with 
unwonted energy. 'J'lie return journey from Rajmalial cornmencfyl 
on 20th May. He reaehetl .Mur>hi(lahad on 1st .June and on 4th 
June seized the English factory at ( assimhri/.ar. On 5th June he 
marched against Calcutta and reached there on the Ifith. Thrc<^ 
days lator, Governor Drake, the Commandant and many prominent 
Englislimen abandoned the fort'to its fate and sought their own 
safety on board the .ships. Next day, i.e. on 20th June, Fort William 
surrendered to Siraj-ud-daulah after a feeble reHi.stance. 

The capture of Calcutta will ever remain memorable in bistory 
on account of the so-called Black Hole episode, which occupies 
a prominent place in the narrative of HolwelJ. According to his 
version, 146 English prisoners were confined during the night in 
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a small room, known as the Black Hole, 18 feet long b> 14 feci 10 
inches wide. One hundred and twenty-three died of suffocatiuii, 
and 23 miserable survivors alone remained to tell the tale of that 
tragic summer night. 

The truth of this story has been doubted on good grounds. 
Tliat some prisoners wore ])ut into the Black Hole and a number of 
them, including those wounded in the course ol'the fight, died there, 
may be accepted as true. But the tragic details, designed to suit a 
magnihcid number of ])risoners, must almost certainly be a.serilH‘d 
to the fertile imagination of Holwcll, on whose authority the story 
primarily rests. In any ease, it is agreed on all hands that 8iraj-ud- 
da-ulah was iKit in any way jiersonally resj)onsible for tlie incident. 

Leaving his gemTal Manikchand in charge of Calcutta, iSiraj-ud- 
daulah returned to Murliidabad. Shaukat Jang had in tlio moan- 
time 7 )rocured from the* titular Mugliul EnijKTor of D(“llii the 
formal Saruid for the iSubahdar.ship of Bengal and made no secret 
of his intent ion to make a bold bid fur the viceregal tlirone. He 
no doubt relied ujjon the help of disaiVected chiefs of Jiengal like the 
banker Jagat Seth and the general Mir Jafar. But before t hey could 
agree u])on any general plan, Siiaj-ud-daulah marched against 
Shaukat Jang and defeated and killed him. 

It reli(“cts no small credit U])on the young and incx])orienced 
Naw’ab that he could get rid of liis three powerful enemies within 
a few months of his accession to the throne. A superficial observer 
might well have n^garded the future with equanimity, and })erhaps 
even the Nawub was led into a false sense of security. But if he 
had been a true statesman he should not have been unaware of 
the dangers and difficulties ahead. 

It was, for instance, sheer ineptitude to expect that the Englisli 
would retire from Bengal aftor tlicir first defeat without making fresh 
efforts to retrieve their situation. For, although small in number, 
the possession of the sea gave them a decicied advantage in any 
warfare with the Nawab os it kept open the waj^ for retreat w'hen 
pressed hard, and the means of securing fresh supplies of resources, 
either from home or from other settlements in India. If the Nawab 
had fully realised this fact ho would have continued his hold upon 
Calcutta in order to keep the English permanently in check. 

The Nawab would ])erhap8 have devoted his serious attention 
to this problem and evolved suitable measures if his own house 
were in order. But that was the chief })lague-.spot. Bengal, like 
most other provincial States, lacked almo.si every element that make.'^ 
a State strong and stable. It had only recently emerged as a 
semi-independent kingdom; and no tradition or attachment bound 
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the people to the niling house. The theorotienl ]) 0 \ver 8 of the 
Kmjjoror of Delhi still existed, and the case of Shaukul Jang showed 
what practical use could be made of them. The common people 
were too accustomed to revolutions to trouble thcmacivea seriously 
about any change in the government, while the more influential 
chiefs shaped their policy with a view to tlieir own interests alone. 
The idea of nationality or patriotism was virtually unknown. 
I'crsonal allegiance to the ruler, which was the main foundation 
of govmimont in those days, was conspicuously lacking in the case 
of Siraj-ud-daulah. Although w’e may not credit all the stories of 
liis severity and self-indulgence, which were mostly invented by 
Ins enemies, we cannot but regard him as a wayward, j)leasure- 
loving and erratic young man, a typical product of the ag(‘ in whicdi 
he lived. To prove this wc need only recall a few' incidents of his 
lift* such as his deliberate defiance of ‘Alivardi, when merely a 
boy of fifteen, bis drinking bouts in Moti jhil, and the murder of 
Husain Quli Khan in a publi(; street in broad davligbt. JlowevcT 
we might condone them, they were not certainly calculated to 
ins[)ire: either love or confidence in the young Naw'ab. 

-Had .Siraj-ud-daulah bt4ong(*d to a royal family of long standing 
and ruled over a kingdom which had enjoyed for years a sof.tled 
form of government, even his faults might not liavc proved his 
ruin. As it w'as, the circumstances of the times as well as liis youth 
and incx])orience tempted disaffection and conspiracy which neither 
his character nor liis personality helped to allay. 

The discomfited English loaders knew the situation in Bengal 
'Veil enough, and, having experienced the force of the Naw'ab’s 
arms, they sought to retrieve their position by exploiting the 
internal situation. After the fall of Calcutta, they had taken 
refuge in Fulta, and from this place they carried on intrigues with 
the loading persons whom they knew to be hostile to the Nawab. 
The attempt of Shaukat Jang to seize the throne opened up new 
liopes to them. They sent him a letter with presents “hoping 
he might defeat Siraj-ud-daulah*’. When that hope failed they won 
over to their cause Manikchand, the officer in charge of Calcutta, 
Omichand, a rich merchant of the city, Jagat Seth, the famous 
banker, and other leading men of the Nawab’s court. At the 
same time they made appeals to the Nawab to restore 
their old privileges of trade in Calcutta. This apfieal, backed by 
tJie support of the interested advisers, induced the Nawab to 
consent to an accommodation with the English. 

In the meantime warlike preparatiozis were being made by 
the Madras Council. As soon as they received the news of the 
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capture of Calcutta, they decided upon sending a large military 
expedition. Fortunately, a fully equipped army and navy which had 
been made ready for an expedition against the French w ere immedi¬ 
ately available. After some discussion it was resolved to send the 
expedition under Clive and Admiral Watson. The expedition set 
sail on 16th October and reached Bengal on 14th December. The 
Nawab was evidently quite ignorant of this. While the English 
fugitives at Fulta were lulling his suspicions by piteous appeals, 
and his treacherous officers and advisers were pleading the cause 
of the “harmlo.ss traders”, Clive and Watson arrived at Fulta 
with the force from Madras. It is only fair to note that the English 
at Fulta were perhaps equally ignorant of the help sent from 
Madras, and did their very best to induce Clive to desist from 
warlike operations against the Nawab, who was ready to concede 
their reasonable demands. But Clive and Watson paid no hoed to 
the proposals of their compatriots in Fulta. On 17th December 
Watson addressed a letter to the Nawab asking him not only to 
restore the ancient “rights and immunities” of the Comj)any but 
also to give them a reasonable compensation for the losses and 
injuries they had suffered. The Nawab appears to have sent a 
pacific reply, but it probably never reached Watson. Clive marched 
towards Calcutta. Mauikoliand m£tde a pretence of war and then 
fled to Murshidabad. Clive recovered Calcutta on 2nd January, 
1757, without any serious fighting. The English then plundered 
Hugh and destroyed many magnificent houses in that city. 

Even after these provocations, Siraj-ud-daulah came to Calcutta 
and concluded the Treaty of ‘Alinagar (9th February, 1757), 
conceding to the English practically all their demands. This 
pacific attitude of Siraj-ud-daulah, offering such a strange contrast 
to his earlier policy, is difficult to explain. It has been suggested 
that a night attack on his camp by CHve terrified him into a humble 
submission. But that attack, according to Ormo, was a great 
failure for which Clive was taken to task even by his own soldier.s. 
Besides, the letters written by Suraj-ud-daulah, even before be 
reached Calcutta, contained proposals of peace similar to those 
to which he afterwards agreed. It is probable that the known 
treacherous designs of his own officers and the apprehension of 
an invasion from the north-west induced him to settle with the 
English at any cost. 

MTiatever may be the right explanation, it is quite clear that 
from this time onward Siraj-ud-daulah displayed a lack of energy 
and decision at almost every step. The outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War introduced a new element into the situation. The English 
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naturally desired to conquer the Erenoh possession ot Cliandor- 
nagore. Siraj-ud-daiilah very reasonably argued that he could 
never allow one section of his subjects to be molested by another. 
When the English made preparations for sending an exjmdition 
to Chandemagore he accused them of violating the Treaty of 
',\linagar and loudly proclaimed his determination never to sacrificio 
the French. Yet he did nothing to pnjtect the French and Chander- 
nagore was easily conquered by Clive and Watson in March, 1757. 
It is admitted by the English them.sclvcs that tlie Nawab had a 
large force near Chandemagore under Nanda KuTtnlr, the Faujdar 
of Hugh, and if he bad not moved away they could not have 
conquered the French city. It is almost certain that Nanda Kumar 
was bribed, but it does not appear that the Nawab had given 
any definite orders to Nanda Kumar to resist the English. 

The Nawab, gallantly enough, afforded shelter to the French 
fugitives at his court, and refused to drive them away oven wluui 
the Finglish offered in exchange military help against a threatened 
invasion of Bengal by the heir-apj)iu'ent to the Mughul Empire. 
Generosity and jwudence alike must have dictated the coiirse of 
policy which the Nawab pursued, for in any war with the English 
the French 8upj)ort would have been of incistimable value to him. 

The English fully understood the danger of tfie situation. While 
the war w'as going on with the I’rench, n Nawab of Bengal with 
sympathy for the French cause was an clement of potential danger. 

French force from Pondicherry might join the Nawab and renew 
in more favourable circumstances the j)olicy of expelling the 
English which Dupleix had so brilliantly initiated in the Carnatic. 

Hence the Engli.sh leaders were bent upon rejfiacing Siraj-ud- 
daulah by a Nawab more amenable to their control. A conspiracy 
w.as set on foot with the help of the disaffected chiefs, and it was 
ultimately resolved to place Mir Jafar upon the throne of Bengal. 
Mir Jafar and Rai Durlabh, the two generals of the Nawab, 
as well as Jagat Seth, the rich banker, all joined in the plot. 
A regular treaty was drawn up (10th June) which Btij)ulated, 
among other things, the reward to be given to the Company and 
to their chief servants in Calcutta for their military help. A 
difficulty arose at the last moment. Omiohand, who acted as the 
intermediary, asked for a large share of the plunder, and Clive 
silenced him by a forged copy of the treaty in which OmiehSnd’s 
demands were admitted. As Watson refused to sign this treaty 
his signature was forged at the instance of CUve. 

" The Nawab displayed a lamentable lack of decision and energy 
in this critical moment. After having drawn upon himself the 
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wrath and inveterate hostility of the English by his support to 
the French fugitives, he ultimately agreed to send them away 
on the advice of his treacherous ministers. At the time of their 
departure the French gave him friendly warning of the conspiracy, 
which was evidently patent to every body save the Nawah. His 
eyes were not opened until he came to know of the secret treaty. 
Even then he failed to act vigorously. Had the Nawab promptly 
imprisoned Mir Jafar, the other conspirators would have been 
struck with terror and the plot might }>orhaps have come to nothing. 
The Nawab’s courage, however, failed. Far from taking any 
energetic measures, he himself paid a visit to Mir Jafar (15th June) 
and made pathetic appeals to him in the name of ‘Alivardi 
Klian. Mir Jafar gave him most solemn assurances of 8up])ort 
and the Naw'ab W'as apparently satisfied. He hastily began to 
make preparations for the war, with Mir Jufar as commander of 
his forces. 

Three days before this interview the English forces had left 
Calcutta on their expedition against the Nawab. So thoroughly 
did treacher}'^ j)ervade all ranks of the Nawab’s army, that little 
or no real opposition w'as offered to the English even by the garri¬ 
sons at Hugh or Katwah. On the night of 22nd June Clive reached 
the mango grove of Flasscy, on tlic bank of the Bhagirathi, where 
tile Nawab was already entrenched with his troops. 

The battle broke out on the morning of the 23rd June. On the 
Naw'ab’s side Mir Jafar and RM Durlabh stood still with their 
large armies, and only a small force under Mohanbll and Mir Madan, 
backed by a French officer, took part in the battle. Had Mir Jafar 
loyally fought for the Nawah the English forces might have easily 
been routed. Even the small advance party made the situation 
too critical for the English. After half an hour’s fighting Clive with¬ 
drew his forces behind the trees. At eleven o’clock he consulted 
his officers. It was resolved to maintain the cannonade during the 
day and to attack the Nawab’s camp at midnight. Unfortunately 
a stray shot killed Mir Madan and this so unnerved the Nawab 
that he sent for Mir Jafar and accepted his treacherous advice to 
recall the only troops w’hich were fighting for him. What followed 
may be best described in the words of a contemporary historian, 
Ghulam Husain, the author of the Siyar-vl-mviakherin :— 

“By this time Mohanlal, who had advanced with Mir Madan, 
was closely engaged with the enemy; his cannon w^as served 
with effect; and his infantry having availed themselves of some 
covers and other grounds, were pouring a quantity of bullets 
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in the enemy’s ranks. It was at this moment he received tlie 
order of falling back, and of retreating. He answered; ‘That 
this was not a time to retreat; that the action was so far advanced, 
that whatever might happen, would happen now; and that 
should he turn his head, to march back to camp, his people 
would disperse, and perhaps abandon themselves to an ojwn 
flight.’ Siraj-ud-daulah, on this answer, turned towards Mir 
Jafar, and the latter coldly answ'cred: ‘That the advice he ha<l 
proposed was the best in his power; and that as to the rest, 
His Highness was the master of taking his own resolution.^.' 
Siriij-ud-daidah, intimidated by the General’s coldness, and over¬ 
come by his own fears and apprehen.sions, renounced his own 
natural sense, and submitted to Mir Jafar’s j)leasure; he sent 
repeated orders, with pressing messages, to Mohanlal; who at 
last obeyed, and retreated from the post to which he had 
advanced. 

“Tliis retreat of Mohanlal’s made a full impression on his 
troops. The sight of their General’s retreat damped their courage; 
and having at the same time spied some parties which were 
flying (for they were of the eomplot), they disbanded likewise, 
and fled, every one taking example from his noiglibour; and as 
the flight now had lost all its shame, whole bodies fled although 
no one pursued; and in a little time the camp remained totally 
empty'. Siraj-ud-daulah, informed of the desertion of his troops, 
was amazed; and fearing not only the English he had in his 
front, but chiefly the domestic enemies he had about his frerson, 
he lost all firmness of mind. Confounded by that general abandon¬ 
ment, he joined the runaways himself; and after marching the 
whole night, he the next day at about eight in the morning 
arrived at his palace in the city.” 

Siraj-ud-daulah reached Mursliidabad on the morning of the 24th. 
The news of his defeat created the utmost panic and confusion in 
the city. He made an effort to collect his forces, but both men 
and officers fled pell-mell in all directions. In vain did he lavish 
considerable treasures to induce the troops to stand by him. and 
then, finding no other way, he fled with his wife Lutf-un-nisa 
and one trusted servant. 

Mir Jafar reached Murshidabad on the 25th and CUve followed 
him a few days later. Mir Jafar was proclaimed Subahdar of 
Bengal. In a few days news arrived of the capture of Siraj-ud-daulah. 
He was brought back to the capital and immediately murdered by 
the orders of Miran, the son of Mir Jafar. Thus the treacherous 
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conspiracy of Mir Jafar was broiight to a triumplianfc conclusion. 
Clive and his colleagues secured large rewards for themselves in 
addition to the zaminddri of the d'wenty-four l^vraganas and a 
large sura for the Company, 

The battle of Plassey was liardly more than a mere skirmish, 
but its result was more important than that of many of the greatest 
battles of the world. It paved the way for the British conquest 
of Bengal and evontually of the whole of India. Consequently 
everything in connection with it has been magnified beyond all 
proportion.^. Petty follies of Clive have been exaggerated almost 
as much as his valour and heroism. The forged document in favour 
of Omichand is no doubt a stain on bis character, but considering 
the circumstances in which he was placed, and the moral standards 
of the age in which he lived, these t hing.s should be looked at in the 
proper perspective. On the other hand, he can lay no special claim 
to either extraordinary military skill or statesmanship. He was 
opposed to the rupture with the French, which was the immediate 
cause of the war with Siraj-ud-daulah, and was only forced un¬ 
willingly to this step by the obstinacy of Watson. Even when w^ar 
broke out he was always hesitating. In the war-council held at 
Katwah, only two days before the battle of Plassey, he gave his 
vote in favour of retreat. At Plassey itself lie took Major Kilpatrick 
to task lor ordering the troops to advance. Thus it would be hardly 
any exaggeration to say that Clive won the battle of Plassey in 
spite of himself. But all this does not take away from Clive the 
undoubted gifts of leadership and a spirit of dasli and enterprise 
be possessed in an unusual degree. 

C/live’s opponent, Siraj-ud-daulah, has been regarded by some as a 
martyr and by others as a monster of iniquity. There is as little justi¬ 
fication for the one as for the other view. He was not much worse 
than most rulers of his age, and certainly better than Mir dafar, 
Nawazish Muhammad or Shaukat Jang. In the first few months of 
his reign he showed undoubted ability and vigour, but lack of 
energy and decision was the prime cause of his ruin. There is 
also hardly any doubt that the conspiracy^ that cost him his life and 
throne was at least partially due to his personality and character. 

Lastly, the conspiracy of Mir Jafar and others has been regarded 
as the “Great Betrayal” of the country by her unpatriotic sons. 
H was, however, nothing of tiie kind. Such conspiracies were 
far from being unusual in those days, and ‘Alivard? Khan himself 
owed to them his accession to the throne. It would be quite wrong 
to regard Siraj-ud-daulah as fighting for the country and Mir 
Jafar and others as betraying it. Both sides acted from pure 
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self-interest and do not appear to have given a thought to the 
country as a whole. As a matter of fact, nobody perhaps thought, 
or had any reasonable grounds for thinking, that the conspiracy set 
on foot by Mir Jiifar and his colleagues would make the British the 
rulers of Bengal. Even as it was, the battle of Plassey gave Clive no 
better prospect in this respect than that of Bussy in the Deccan. 
That things took a different turn in Bengal was largely due to the 
character of Mir Jafar and the nobles of his court, and also to the 
j)olitical circumstances of Bengal, But in some measure, at least, 
it was due to that unknown and unknowable factor called fate or 
destiny which sometimes plays no inconsiderable part in the aS'airs 
of man. 


4 . The Third Carnatic War 

The peace which was established in the Carnatic by the treaty 
of Godeheu was again broken by the Seven Years’ War. As in tiic 
case of the First Carnatic War, a war in Europe forced the Engh.sli 
and the l^rench in India to engage in hostilities which none jierhaps 
desired at that moment. The news of tbe outbreak of tlie war 
reached India in November, 17.56, and one of its immediate effects 
was the capture of Chaudern.agore—a French possession in Bengal 
—by Clive and Watson as described above. 

In Madras, however, neither the English nor the French possessed 
enough military resources to commence hostilities at once. The 
major part of the military and naval forces of Madras had been 
sent under Clive and Watson to recover Calcutta. Even after that 
object was achieved, Clive delayed his return to Madras, on account 
of his ambitious political schemes which ultimately led to the 
battle of Pla.ssey. The French resources were similarly crippled 
as the governor of Pondicherry had to send assistance to Bussy at 
Hyderabad, 

So it was not until a.d. 1758 that warlike operations began on a 
large scale. The English fleet returned from Bengal under the com¬ 
mand of Pocock who had succeeded Watson after the latter's death 
in A.D. 1757. The French received reinforcements from home and 
Count de Lally was sent to conduct the war. He was invested with 
absolute power in all civil and military affaitB but he had no control 
over the naval forces which were commanded by d’Aohe. This 
division of command, leading to disunion and discord, hampered 
the progress of the French and, as we shall see, ultimately ruined 
their cause. 

Lally began splendidly. He besieged Port St. David on Ist May 
and the place capitulated on 2nd June. He now wisely decided 
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to etrike at the root of the British power in the Carnatic by reduc- 
ins Madras. But d’Ache, who had already been defeated by the 
Kngiish fleet on the 28th April, refused to sail. It was impossible 
to carry on operations against Madras witliout the help of the 
navy, and so Lally decided to relieve his financial difiiculties by 
forcing the Raja of Tanjore to pay 70 lacs of ru})eos whicli ho ow’od 
to the French. He invested Tanjore (ISth July) but could not 
j)t‘esH tlie siege owing to lack of ammiiniticjn. The fact was that there 
was no spirit of mutual trust and concord between Lally and his 
men. He irritated them by his rude and hauglitv (‘ondiict and 
consc{pjently he waa.ill-sorvcd by them. l.*ally, no doubt, possessed 
a high degree of military skill, but he was too hasty and ill-tdnpered 
to co-ordinate the different parts of the war machine. He wasted 
much time before Tanjore w'itbout being able to do anything. 
In the meantime, the English fleet had engaged d'Ache’s squadron 
and inflicted heavy losses upon it (3rd August). As soon as Lally 
received this news, he raised the siege of Tanjore (lOtli August), 
liierobv inflicting a heavy blow not only to bis own reputation 
but also to the j)reslige of the French army. 

The Erencih fleet now IcTt the Indian seas and Lally had to wait 
till tlie English fleet would be forced to leave the harbourloss Madras 
coast on the apj)roa(;li of the monsoon. He utilised the int(Tval by 
making conquests of minor English outposts till the English 
possessed nothing in the Carnatic save Madras, Trichinopoly 
and Chiiiglepiit. Tlum when the English ships left he besieged 
Madras on ]4t}i December. But the siege of Madras was marked 
by tlefects of the same kind as were noticed in the case of 
d’anjore. It dragged on till 16th February, 1750, when the British 
fleet reappeared, and Lally immediately raised the siege. This 
ignoble failure practically sealed the fat© of the French in India, 

The next twelve months completed the debacle. Lally had 
taken a very unwise step in recalling Bussy from Hyderabad 
and leaving the French troops there under incompetent com¬ 
manders. Clive took this opportunity to send an army from Bengal 
under Colonel Forde against the French troops in the Northern 
Sarkars. Forde defeated the French, successively occupied Rajah- 
mundry (7th December) and Masulipatam (6th March) and con¬ 
cluded a favourable treaty with the Nizam Salabat Jang. 

In the Carnatic also the English took the aggressive. They were 
at first defeated near Conjeeveram, but the French could not 
follow up their success on account of discontent among their troops 
for lack of pay, which ultimately led to an open mutiny. The dis¬ 
comfiture of the English was, however, more than made up by the 
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severe defeat inflicted by Pocock upon the French fleet of d'Acho 
which had reappeared in September. After this third defeat at 
the hands of Pocock, d’Aohe left India for good, leaving the English 
the undisputed masters of the sea. 

At the end of October, the able General Coote arrived in Madras 
with his troops and the English resumed the offen.sive. After 
a number of minor engagements a decisive battle took place (22nd 
January, 1700) near the fort of Wandiwash which Lally wa.s 
besieging. The French army was totally routed and their fate 
was decided once for all. 

Coote followed up his success by reducing the minor French 
pos8ea.siona in the Carnatic. In course of three months the French 
lost everything in the Carnatic save Jinji and Pondicherry. The 
English then laid siege to Pondicherry (May, 1700). 

Reduced to the last de.sperate strait, Lally hoped to retrieve the 
French position by an alliance with Hyder ‘Ali, then at the helm 
of affairs in Mysore. The idea was well conceived but led to no 
practical result. Hyder sent a contingent to the aid of the French, 
but the allies were not able to concert any military plan which 
held out a chance of success against the English. Thereupon 
Hyder’s contingent returned to Mysore, leaving Lally to his fate. 

Pondicherry was closely blockaded both by land and sea. Lally 
lacked sufficient funds to maintain his army, and, even at this 
critical moment, failed to work in harmony with his men and officers. 
At last the inevitable took place, and on 16th January, 1761, 
Pondicherry made an unconditional surrender. The victors ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed not merely the fortifleations, but also the city 
itself. As Orme put it so pithily, “in a few months more not a 
roof was left standing in this once fair and flourishing city”. 

The surrender of Pondicherry was followed shortly by that of 
Jinji and Mahfi, a French settlement on the Malabar coast. The 
French thus lost all their possessions in India. 

The causes of the failure of Lally are not far to seek and some 
of them have been discussed in connection with the failure of 
Dupleix. Both suffered equally from the insufficient supply from 
home, which was due partly to the defective orgam'sation of the 
Company as a minor branch of the Government, and partly to the 
failure of the home authorities to recognise the importance of 
securing political power in India. The inferiority of the French at 
sea and the discord between commanders of land and sea forces 
were again common handicaps to both, though they operated more 
decisively against the French in the Third Carnatic War. 

In addition, the po.ssession of the military and financial resources 
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of Bengal gave the English a decisive advantage over Lally. From 
this secure base they could send a constant supply of men and 
money to Madras, and create a diversion in its favour by attacking 
the French in the Northern Sarkars. Although it was not fully 
recognised at the time, the jjosition of the English in Bengal made 
the struggle of the li^enoh a hopeless one from the very beginning 
of the Third Carnatic War. The battle of Plassoy may be truly 
said to have decided the fate of the French in India. 

The character and conduct of Lally also contributed not a little 
to the disastrous results. He had military skill and displayed 
bravery and energy,but possessed neither the tact of a leader nor 
the wisdom of a statesmen. Hi.s end was tragic indeed. He was 
detained in England as a prisoner of war for two years, and allowed 
to return to France in 1703 at the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
But a worse fate awaited him there. He was imprisoned in tho 
Bastille for more than two years and afterwards executed with 
ignominy and insult. 

In spite of Lally’s undoubted failings and shorteoinings. it is 
only fair to remember that the difficulties confronting him were 
really insurmountable, and that the I'Vench had no real chance 
of success against the English even under the best, of leaders, 
'fhere is a large clement of truth in the remark ol a historian, that 
“neither Alexander the Great nor Napoleon could have won the 
empire of India by starting from Pondicherry as a ba.se and con¬ 
tending with the power which held Bengal and command of 
the sea”. 


S. British Ascendancy in Bengal 

The revolution of 1767 definitely established the military 
supremacy of the English in Bengal, Their hated rivals, the French, 
were ousted, and they obtained a grant of territories for the main¬ 
tenance of a properly equij>[>ed military force. More valuable still 
was the prestige they had gained by the decided victory over llio 
unwieldy hosts of the Nawab. • 

As regards tho government of the country, there was no ajqiarcnt 
change. The sovereignty of the English over Calcutta was recog¬ 
nised, and they secured the right of keeping a Resident at the 
Nawab’s court. Save for these minor changes, the position of 
Mir Jafar differed, in theory, but little from that of Siraj-ud- 
daulah. In practice, however, the supreme control of affairs had 
passed into the hands of Clive, as the new Naw5b w’as entirely 
dependent upon his support for maintaining his newly acquired 
position. 
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The position of Clive in Bengal was anomalous in tlie extreme. 
He was merely a servant of the Governor and Council of Madras 
when he gained the victory at Plassey. But in June, 1758, the 
Calcutta Council, on their own initiative, elected him to the governor¬ 
ship of Bengal, a position which was legalised by the orders of 
the Company towards the end of t^t year. 

The anomaly of Clive’s position' with regard to the Nawiib, 
however, still continued. Without any formal rights or prerogatives, 
he exercised an effective control over the actions of Mir Jafar, and. 
in particular, he prevented the latter from ruinuig .some notable 
Hindu officials such as llfd Durlabh, the Diwdn, and Ram Narayan, 
the governor of Bihar. Mir Jafar chafed at the intcrlerence ol 
Clive, but he could hardly (iispense with tho'military help of the 
English. This was strikingly illu.strated when, in 1751t, 'Ali Gauhar 
(later know'n as Shah ‘Alam II) planned to occupy Bengal and 
Bihar and laid siege to Patna. Mir Jafar succeeded in averting 
this danger with the help of Clive, but the episode was a rude 
reminder to him, if any such were necessary, that however un¬ 
welcome the English might be, their help was essential to keep 
himself on the throne. 

Finally, Mir ,)afar tried the desperate expedient of changing one 
master for another and entered into a conspiracy with the Dutch 
at Chinsura. The Dutch were very eager to supplant the English 
influence by their own and made an attempt to import fresh 
military forces from their settlements in Java. But the vigilance 
of Clive thwarted their design. They were defeated and humbled 
at Bedara in November, 1759, and sued for peace, 

• Clive thus maintained the supremacy of the English in Bengal 
for nearly three years, mainly by his personality and eharacter. 
His departure on 25th February, 1760, was foUow'ed shortly by the 
death of Miran, the son of the Nawab, and the question of succession 
immediately came to the forefront. The treachery and incompetence 
of the Nawab and his failure to make the payments due to the 
Company made him and his family distasteful to the English. 
Holwell, the acting Governor, suggested the bold step of taking 
over the administration of the country, but the other members of 
the CounoU did not approve of the plan. He then supported the 
cause of Mir K9sim, the son-in-law of the NawSb, and Vansittart, 
the permanent Governor, acquiesced in this view. A secret treaty 
was accordingly concluded with Mir Kasim on 27th September, 
1760. Mir Kasim agreed to pay off the outstanding duos to the 
Company and also to cede the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong. In return for these concessions the EngUsh offered 
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to appoint him Deputy Subahdar and guaranteed lus succession 
to tlie t hrone. 

Vansittart and Caillaud, the commander of the ('onipanv’s troops, 
thereupon proceeded to Murshidabad. But Mir tirdar retuHcd to 
appoint Mir Kasim as Deputy Subahdar. After a fruitless dis¬ 
cussion for five days, Caillaud was ordiTcd to occupy the Nawab’s 
palace. The helpless Nauab decided to abdicate rather tlian yield 
to the demands of the) English. Mir Kasim was then decluretl Nawub 
and the revolution of A.I). 1700 was eficcted witiiout any bloodshed. 

it is somewhat singular that neither the English nor the new 
Nawab took advantage of the new agreement to clear up the 
relations between the two parties. It was gradually boeoming clear 
that, w'hile the Nawab claimed to be an indepenchad ruEr, the 
English autliorities in Bengal had been acting in a manner wdiicJi 
was incompatible with that position. It was evidcait that sooner 
or later tlie matter must come to a head, and the crisis came 
much earlier t-ban was expected. 

X’ansitlart followed throughout the policy of strengthening the 
hands of the Naw'ab. While (’live protected Ram Narayan, th(^ 
deputy governor of Bihar, Vansiltart handed him over to Mir 
Kasim who first robl)ed him and tlien put him to death. Having 
thus asserted his internal autonomy, Mir Kfisini felt strong enough 
to enter into that dispute with the English regarding inland trade 
wliicli was to prove his ruin. 

By an imperial fir man. the l^lnglish Company enjoyed the right 
of trading in Bengal without the payment of transit dues or tolls. 
But the servants of the Company also claimed tlie same privileges 
for their private trade (see p. 807-8). The Nawubs had alwuya pro- 
t(5sted against this abuse, but the memliers of the Council being 
materially interested, the practice went on increasing till 
it formed a subject of serious dispute between Mir Kasim 
and the English. At last towards the end of 1762 Vansittart met 
Mir Knsiin at Monghyr, where the Nawab had removed his capital, 
and concluded a definite agreement on the subject. The Council 
at Calcutta, how'ever, rejected the agreement. Thereupon the 
Nawab decided to abolish the duties altogether; but the English 
clamoured against this and insisted upon having preferential 
treatment as against other traders. Ellis, the chief of tlic English 
factory at Patna, violently asserted what he considered to be the 
rights and privileges of the English, and even made an attempt 
to seize the city of Patna. The attempt failed and his garrison was 
destroyed, but the events led to the outbreak of war between the 
Enghsh and Mir Kasim (1763). 
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On 10th June Major Adams took the field against Mir Kasim 
with about 1,100 Europeans and 4,000 sepoys. The Nawab 
assembled an army 16,000 strong^ which included soldiers trained 
and disciplined on the Eurojiean model. In spite of this disparity of 
numbers, the English gained successive victories at Kfitwah, 
Murshidabiid, Giria, Sooty, Udaynala.and Monghyr. Mir Kasim 
fled to Patna, and after having killed all the English prisoners 
and a number of his prominent officials, went to Oudh. There he 
formed a confederacy with Naw'fib Shuja-ud-daulah and the Emperor 
Shah ‘Alam II with a view to recovering Bengal from the Engfisli. 
The confederate army was, however, defeated by the English general 
Major Hector Munro at Buxar on 22iid October, 1704. Shah ‘Alam 
immediately joined the English camp, and some time later con¬ 
cluded peace with the English. Mir Kasim fled, and led a wandering 
life till he died in obscurit}', near Delhi, in a.d. 1777. 

The short but decisive campaign against Mir Kasim has an 
importance which is generally overlooked. The battle of Plassey 
was decided more by treachery than by any inherent superiority 
of English arms, and had the rights of the English in Bengal 
rested on that battle alone, their conquest of Bengal might 
justly have been attributed to a political conspiracy ratlu^r than 
to any fair fight. But the defeat of Mir Kasim cannot be explained 
away by any sudden and unexpected treachery such as had over¬ 
whelmed Siraj-ud-daulah. It was a straight fight between two 
rival claimants for supremacy, each of whom was fully aUve to 
its possibilities and forewarned of its consequences. Mir Kiisim 
knew quite well that a final contest with the English was the sure 
outcome of his policy, and he equipped his army and husbanded 
his resources as best he could. He was not inferior in capacity to 
an average Indian ruler of the da}^ His repeated and decisiv<! 
defeats only demonstrate the inherent weakness of the army and 
the administrative machinery of Bengal. The confederacy which 
he brought into being against the English shows an astute dij)lomacy 
far in advance of the age, and its failure was again due to the 
inherent defects of Indian army and State organisation. The 
engagements with Mir Kasim established the claims of the English 
as conquerors of Bengal in a much more real sense than did the 
battle of Plassey. They also reveal that the establishment of 
British rule in Bengal was due as much at least to the irresistible 
logic of facts as to the element of chance or accident. 

It is, of course, quite true that the battle of Plassey gave the 
English a firm footing on the soil of Bengal, which they utilised to 
the full in their final encounter with Mir Kasim. But even 
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making full allowance for this, we must hold that in the final and 
decisive campaign the advantages, both political and military, should 
undoubtedly have been on the side of the Nawab, and hia ignominious 
failure only betrays the inherent and vital defects in the i)olitical 
fabric of Bengal. The question was no longer whether but when 
that fabric w'ould collapse.- 

6. The British as the Ruling Power in Bengal 

Immediately after the outbreak of war with Mir Ka.sim, the 
Eiiglisb once more proclaimed Mir .Ifilar as the Naw ab and gained 
important coneessions from him. His death, early in 1705, wu.s taken 
advantage of by the Company to proceed still further and establish 
their supremacy on a definite basis. Tlie son of Mir Jfifar, IN'ajm-ud- 
daiilah, was allowed to succeed his father only on the express con¬ 
dition, laid down by the treaty of 20th Eebruary, 1705, that the 
entire management of administration sliould be left in the hands 
of a minister, called t he Deputy Subalidar, who would be nominated 
by the English and could not be dismi.s.sed without their consent. 
Thus the .supreme control over the administration pa3.sed into the 
hands of the English, while the Nawab remained merely as a 
figurehead. 

This was the position of affairs when Clii e came out as Covernur 
of Bengal for the second time (.May, 1705). .Several important and 
intricate problems immediately confronted him. He first made a 
settlement with the Emperor .Sh.ah ‘Alam II and the Naw'ah of Oudh, 
who had espoused the cause of Mir Kasim and been defea ted at Buxar. 
The prevailing idea among the Company's servants in Bengal was to 
restore the power of the Emperor so that the English could take 
full advantage of his name and position in advancing their interests. 
In pursuance of this policy, Vansitt-art had already jiromised Oudh 
to the Emperor. But Clive definitely gave uj) this policy and 
concluded the Treaty of Allahabad. By tills ho restored Oudh to 
its Nawab on payment of fifty lacs ol rupees. Only Allahabad 
and the surrounding tracts were detacheil from Oudh and handed 
over to the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II. In return for these concessions, 
the Emperor, by a. firman, formally granted the Diwdid of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company on the 12th August, 
1705. 

The wisdom of the policy of Clive is now generally recognised. 
Instead of committing the Conijiany to endless wars, which would 
have been the inevitable result of supporting the jiretensions of 
Shah ‘Alam II. he created the buffer-state of Oudh, whose ruler 
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would be induced alike by material interests and sentiments of 
gratitude to remain friendly to the British. At the same time he 
gained a legal recognition of the status of the English in Bengal, 
which counted for much even in those days of anarchy and confusion. 

Clive next made an attempt to set his own house in order. The 
servants of the Company were thoroughly demoralised, and bribery 
and corruption reigned supreme. The accession of each Nawah, 
even when there was a normal succession as in the case of 
Najm-ud-daulah, was made the occasion of receiving large presents, 
and the jwivate right of internal trade was abused in all 
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possible ways. Clive effectively stopped the system of accepting 
presents, in spite of strenuous opposition. He also checked the 
abuses of private trade, but reorganised the salt-trade with a view 
to distributing its profits among the civil and military servants of 
the Company. The Directors, however, disapproved of it and the 
monopoly of the salt-trade was entirely abandoned. 

Clive also out down the allowances {bdltd), which the military 
officers had been illegally enjoying for many years. Here, again, 
Clive met with vigorous opposition and the officers threatened 
to resign in a body. But the opposition gradually died down 
and Clive regulated the bdttd or field-allowancaS by a definite 
scheme. 
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Clive left India for good in February, 1767. In less than two 
\ ears he had reformed the internal administration of the Company's 
afi’airs and placed its relation to the Government of Bengal on a 
iletinite legal basis. By his victory at Plassey, and subsecpauit 
reforms, he laid the foundations of the British supremacy in Bengal. 
Distinguished alike in war and peace, his name occupies a prominent 
place in the galaxy of British generals and admini.stmtors wlio earvod 
out a mighty Empire for their motherland. His tact, patience, 
industry and foresight were of a high order and he always worked 
uiili a steady and clear gra.sj» of the end.s in \iew. In liirn wc fiiul 
a iiapj)}' combination of high idealism and souml })raetieal eonimon 
''cnse. 

(live was succeeded by V’erelst and the latter by Cartier (1766), 
during whose weak administration the evils of (.'live’s dual Govern¬ 
ment (in which the English enjoyed the suhstanee and the Nawab 
the shadow of power) were fully manifest and the country began to 
groan under tlie weight of opjiression, corruption and disires.s, 
which were aggravated by the terrible famine of 1776. I'iiehard 
Ueeher, a servant of the Company, wrote to the Secret Cominitlee 
of the (jourt of Directors on the 24tli May, 1766: ‘Mt must-give pain 
to an Englishman to have reason to think that since the nettession ol 
die Company to the Diwani tiie condition oi the jieople of tins 
country has been worse than it was before: \et 1 am airaid the fa(;l. 
IS undoubted. . . . This tine eountry, which flourisiied under the 
nio.st despotic and arbitrary government, is vergifig Ujwards ruin.” 
•Nothing of particular importance marks this period. Wit h t he next 
governor, Warren Hastings (1772), however, we enter into a new 
phase of history which will be described in other cliapters. 



CUAPTEH III 


UliOWTll or I'UK UKITISH I’OWJiB, 1705-1798 
i> Anglo-Maratha Relations 
A. The First Anijlo-Manltha War 

"Aftioii recovering from the blow of Pruiipat, the Mariilba' 
appeared once more in full force in the north in a.d, 1770 aiifl 
brought the helpless Delhi Emperor, Shah ‘Alain II, under then 
control by agreeing to e.scort him to his cajiital in return for certain 
privileges. Warren Hastings concluded the Treaty of Benares 
in September, 1773, partly to check the revived pretension.' 
of the Marallias in the north. But in the meanwhile a terrible 
calamity had befallen the Marathaa. The young Peshwa Madhaea 
Rao I had expired in A.ii. 1772, and internal dissensions ajipearcd 
among the Marat has, due to the inordinate ambition of the deceased 
Peshw'fi’s uncle, Kaghunath Rao or Raghoba, and the w^eaknc.ss ol 
Madhava Rao's brother and successor, Narayan Rao. Madhava Rao 1 
had been able to check the designs of his uncle and even to conciliate 
him. But his successor, an inex))erienced 3 'outh of frivolous habit,', 
could not remain on good terms with him and placed him undoi' 
arrest. This led Raghoba to organise a conspiracy with a di.s- 
contented body of infantry, and Nura 3 ’an Rao was murdered 
before the eyes of his uncle on the 30th August, 1773| 

Raghunath Rao was now recognised as the Peshwa, but hi.' 
authority remained unchallenged only for a few months.' A stroiic 
party at Poona, under the leadership of a young Brahmana, Nan.'i 
Fadnavis, who had luckil 3 ‘ escaped from the fatal field of Panipat 
began to counteract his measures. A new card was placed in tin 
hands of the confederate Maratha leaders, when in the next year a 
posthumous son was born to the late Peshwa’s wife, Ganga Bai 
They at once recognised the infant as the Peshw'a and set up a 
council of regency in his name. Foiled in his attempts and driven 
out of the home provinces,'Raghunath Rao appealed for help ti 
the English at Bombay, Thus, as in the Carnatic and elsewhere in 
India, internal quarrels among Indian princc.s and chiefs offerc 
an opportunity to the English to hiterveno in their affairs. 
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Thii English at Bombay were then on peaceful terms with the 
M.irathn government at Poona, but they were induced to espouse 
the cause of Raghunath Ruo by the prospect of acquiring certain 
maritime territories adjoining Bombay, which they calculated would 
make their position much more secure. I In response to Kaghunath 
ilao's appeal to them, they concluded with him the Treaty of 
,*urat on the 7th March, 1775. 'Ey this the English agreed to help 
Raghunath Rao with a force of 2.500 men, the cost of which was to 
be borne by him; in return Raghunath Kao undertook to cede to 
the English Salsotte and Btiasein with a jiart of the revenues of the 
Broach and Surat districts,!'and promised not to form any alliance 
with the enemies of the Com|iaiiy and to include the English in any 
peace that he eoncluiicd with the Poona government.'f A liody of 
British troops under (tolonel Keating had already reached Surat on 
the 27th February, 1775. The idlicd armie.s of Colonel Keating and 
Raghunath Rao met the Poona troo|)S on the ISth iMay on the 
plain of Arras, situated between the river .Main and the town of 
.\nand, and defetited them. 

But the war had been commenced, and the Treaty of Surat signed, 
ti\' the Bombay Government, w ithout any orders from the Supreme 
(huneil in Calcutta. W.irron Hastings himself had no objection to 
ratifying the Treaty of Surat, but his ojiponenls, who formed the 
majority in the Council, were opfio.sed to his view. The Calcutta 
t'ouneil, therefore, soon condoinned the action of the Bombay Council 
a.s ‘ impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and iinju.st ”, and wrote to it 
on the Slst May to recall the Company's troofis ‘'unless their safety 
may be endangered by an instant retreat”. A few months late, in 
the same year, it sent Colonel Ujiton to Poona to negotiate a peace 
with the Poona regency. ' Colonel Upton accordingly concluded the 
Treaty of Purandhar with the Poona authonlies on the Ist .Marcli, 
A Ti. 1776} By this the Treaty of Surat was annulled ; the retention of 
Salsette, and tlie revenues of Broacli, by the English wars confirmed; 
the Poona regency agreed to pay twelve lacs of rujiee.s to tlie Engiisli 
to cover tlie exfienscs of their eamjiaign; and the English 
renounced the cause of Raghoba, who was to live at Koparguon in 
Btijarat on a monthly pension of R.s. 25,000 from the Pe.sliwa’H 
tiovornment. 

This treaty did not take effect. Tlie Bombay Government did 
not like its terms and they gave shelter to Raghoba in direct viola¬ 
tion of the treaty and despite the protests of Upton.’ The Poona 
leaders also did not fulfil its terms, and in 1777 Nana Eadnavis 
received warmly a French adventurer, Clievalier de St. Liibin, and 
promised to grant the ETench a port in Western India, which created 
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suspicions in the minds of the members of the Bombay Council 
about the designs of the French in South India. The Court ol 
Directors in severcal despatches upiield the policy and action of the 
Bombay Government, which re*openod the war and sent a force, 
consisting of 000 Europeans and 3,300 sepoys, under Colonel 
Egerton towards Poona in November, 1778. Owing to ill-healtli 
Egerton made over the command to Colonel Cockburn in January, 
1779. On the 9t h January the British troops'met a large Maratha 
army at Telegaon in the Western Ghats, but soon suffered reverses, 
which compelled them to sign a humiliating convention at Wadguon. 
By it all territories acquired by the Bombaj' Government since 1773 
were to be .surrendered, the force arriving from Bengal w^as to be 
withdrawn and the Sindhia was to rec^eive a share of the revenuo 
of Broach. 

This disgrriceful convention w'as repudiated by the Governor- 
General, who wrote: “We have already disavowed the convention 
of Wadgaon. Would to God we could as easily efface the infamy 
which our national cliaracter has sustained.” Freed from the 
obnoxious opposition of his colleagues, Hastings now adoplc<i 
measures to retrieve the prestige of the Compan^n^ A strong army, 
.sent from Bengal under Colonel Goddard, marched right acro.s> 
Central India and took po.sses.siou-'of Ahmadabad on the loth 
February and captured Basscin on the 11th December, 1780. The\ 
met with a reverse in April, 1781, however, while attempting 1o 
advance towanls Poona and had to fall back. But in the mean¬ 
while, Captain J^opliam, who had been sent from Bengal by Hasting.^:; 
to support the Rana of Goliad, an old enem}^ of the Sindliia, had 
captured Gwalior by escalade on the 3rd August. General Cainac 
also inflicted a defeat on the Sindhia at Sipri (modern Sivpur) on 
the lOth February, 1781. i 

The effect of these victories was to increase the prestige of the 
Knglish. Mahadaji Sindhia, who had been long aiming at the 
leadership of the Maratha confederacy and wanted a free hand in 
Northern India, now changed his attitude and sought to alh 
himself w'ith the English. He therefore opened negotiations with 
them and promised, on the 13th October, 1781, that he would 
effect a treaty between the English and the Poona Government 
>JThe Treaty of Salbai was duly signed on the 17th May 
1782, though it was not ratified by Nana Fadnavis till the 26th 
February, 1783. By thi.s treaty the English were confirmed in 
the possession of Salsette, and they recognised Madbava Ra<' 
Narayan as the rightful Peshwa;^ Raghoba was pensioned off 
Sindhia got back all the territories west of the Jumna; and Hydet 
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‘All, who was not a party to the treaty, had to give up the territories 
which he had conquered from the Nawab of Arcot, Thus tlie treaty 
established the statiLa quo ante helium. The material gains of the 
English secured by this treaty were not “very impressive”, though 
they were put to a great financial strain which led Hastings to take 
recourse to objectionable financial methods. Nevertheless, It marks 
a turning-point in the history of British supremacy in India. It 
gave them “peace with the Marathas for twenty years” and thus 
left them comparatively free to light their other enemies like 
Tipu and the French and to bring the Nizam and the Nawab of Oudh 
under their control. But we shall ovfT-einphasi.se its iuiporlance 
if we say that “it established beyond dispute the dominance of the 
British as the controlling factor in Indian i>olitics, their subsequent 
rise in 1818 to the position of a paramount power being an inevitable 
result of the position gained by the Treaty of 8alb;ii”. 

As a matter of fact, though Hastings had been able to .save 
the British position in India in the face of an extremely embarrass¬ 
ing situation, it could hardly be regarded as being completely 
secure. The Company had still to reckon with the jfailousy and 
hostility of the Marathas and Tipu, and to be on guard against 
the activities of the powers that had been rising in the I’unjab, 
Nepal and Burma. Mr. (later Sir John) Maepherson, the senior 
member of the Council, who acted as the Governor-General for a 
3 'ear and a half till the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, had neither the 
ability nor the integrity to continue efficiently the policy of his prede¬ 
cessor. Further, clause 34 of Pitt’s India Act, 1784, (Tijoined 
the Company to follow a policy of non-intervention in Indian 
politics. Though, owing to the rather insecure position of the 
Company in India, this policy could not be strictly followed either by 
Cornw'allis or by Shore, yet the period extending from the departure of 
Hastings till the commencement of Lord Wellesley's administration 
w'as one of comparative political inactivitj’ on the part of the English 
in India. 


B. The Marathas after Salbai 

The Maratha confederacy had indeed been greatly weakened by 
this time through the “mutual distrust and selfish intrigues” of its 
members, who owned only a loose allegiance to it. But there appeared 
among the Marathas some able personalities like Alialya Bai, 
Mahadaji Sindhia and Nana Fadnavis. In the words of Sir John 
Malcolm, whose knowledge of Maratha affairs of the time was 
based on personal investigations, “the success of Ahalya Baee in 
the internal administration of her domains was altogether won- 
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derful.' ... In the most sober view that can be taken of lier 
character, she certainly appears, within her limited sphere, to 
have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that ever 
existed”. Ahalya Bai died in 1795, when the government of 
Indore passed into the hands of Tukoji Holkar, a good soldier though 
devoid of political ability. Tiikoji’s death in 1797 was followed 
by chaos and confusion in the Indore kingdom. 

Mahadaji Sindhia was the most outstanding Maratha chief of 
the period. The Treaty of Sal bai recognised him as “as far as related 
to the British Government an independent prince”, but at the 
same time he “continued to observe, on all other points which 
referred to his connexion with the I’oona Government, the most 
scrupulous attention lo forms”. He utilised his new po.sition to 
extend and consolidate his authority in Northern India. He soon 
abandoned the old Maratha method of fighting, maintained in his 
army a number of Kaj])ut.s and Muhammadans, and organised it 
on European scientific methods by employing Benoit de Boigne, 
a Savoyard (Fnaicli) military expert, and other European adven- 
ttircrs of various races and classes. With a view to realising his 
ambitions in the north he went to Delhi, made the titular Emperor, 
Shah 'Alam II, already helpless in the midst of violence, confusion 
and anarchy, his puppet, and utilised the fiction of his sovereignty 
to establish Marfitha supremacy rapidly in Hindustan. He obtained 
from the Emperor the office of Wakil-i-rnuthitj for his nominal 
master, the I’eshwa, and himself became the I’esliwa's mlib or 
deputy. He also gained the command over the imperial army. In 
fact, he remained in Northern India as “the nominal .slave but the 
rigid master of the unfortunate Shah Alum, Emperor of Delhi”. 
By 1792 Mahiidriji established his ascendancy over the Rajputs and 
the Jats and his power in Northern India reached its “meridian 
splendour”. He next thought it necessary to e.stablish his influence 
at Poona, where Nan.i Fadnnvis, an astute pohtieian, controlled 
all affairs, and so proceeded to the south in June, 1792, apparently 
to pay his respects to the young Peshwa, Madhava Rio II. During 
Mahadaji Sindhia's absence from the north, his neighbour, Tukoji 
Holkar, challenged his authority but was severely defeated 
by his trained troops under de Boigne at Lakheri near Ajmer. 
Before his cherished object could be fulfilled, Sindhia died of fever 
at Poona on the I2th February, 1794, at the age of sixty-seven. His 

* Some records originally kept at Maheshwar, the old capital of the Holkars. 
and recently brought to light {Proceedings, Indian Historical Records Com, 
rniseian, December, 1930) by Sardar Rdo Bahadur Kibe, M.A., Deputy 
Prime Minister, Indore State, “show what a loading part the pious lady 
.Ahalya Bai took in the stirring events of the time". 
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vast possessions and military resources were inherited bv his 
(liirteen-year-old nephew and adopted son, Daiilat Rfio Sindhia. 
(Irant Duff has justly considered the death of Mahadiiji Sindhia, 
a statesman of no mean order and an able military commander, 
'as an event of great political significance, both as it affected the 
Maratha Empire and the other states of India”. It sealed the fate oi' 
.Marfitha sujtrcina.cy in the north, where the English were left eotn- 
jiaratively free to build up their dominion. The English must have 
resiarded the suceess of MahadSji in the north as opposed to their 
political interests, because judging “from the incessant fK'rseveranee 
with which he laboured to bring to maturity schemes once formed 
for his own aggrandisement, had his life been extended, he w ould in 
all [)robability have become a formidable antagonist to the interests 
of Great Britain, whose rulers w'erc not \inucquaiiited with his 
active spirit or insatiable .ambition”. As a matter of fact, we find 
in the records of the English ‘‘various proofs of watchful jealousy” 
of Mahad.aji’s movements. 

.Mar.itha affairs at tlic centre now passed under the ub.solute 
control of Nan.a Fadnavis. One of the objects of Nrma was to 
ri'i'Over the lost territories of the Marathas to the south of the 
N’armada. This made a colli.sion with Tipu .Sultan of Mysore 
inevitable. The Marathas, therefore, concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the Nizam in duly, 1784, and a Mar.alha army under 
the command of H.ari P<ant Phadke started from Poona on the 
1st December, 178,7. Tipu made some feeble attempts to opjiose 
I lie invaders, but, .apprehending the format ion of an alliame 
between the Engli.sh and the Mar.atbas, opened negotiations for 
peace, which wa,s concluded in April, 1787. Tijiu agreed to pay 
forty-five lacs of rupees, and to make over the districts of liadami, 
Ivilliir, and Nargimd to the Marathas, and got back the places 
Hhich the latter had eonquered. But this agreement between Tipu 
and the Mariilh.as did not last long, as on the Sutbreak of hostilities 
between the Engli.sh .and Tipu (.\.D. 1789-1792), the Marathas 
and the Nizam formed an offensive and defensive, alliance with 
Gornwallis again.st the Sultan of Mysore. This triple alliance became 
for some time, in spite of clause 34 of Pitt’s India Act, ‘‘a definite 
factor in Indian politics”. 

It rested, however, on too insecure a basis to be effective for a 
long time, as the allies had united together only to serve their 
respective interests against the aggressions of Tipu and not out 
of ,any feeling of sincere attachment towards one another. The 
N izam was an old foe of the Marathas, and as soon as the danger 
on the part of Tipu had been somewhat lessened, all the Maratha 
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leaders—the Peshwa, Daulat Rao Sindhia, Tukoji Holkar and the 
Raja of Berar—combined together against him. The Peshwu's 
claim to chauth and sardeskmukhi over the Nizam served as the 
immediate cause for war. The Nizam’s troops had been trained 
by the Frenchman, Raymond,^ and all negotiations having failed, 
the two parties were driven to “decide their differences by tlu- 
sword”. The Nizam appealed to the English for help, but got 
nothing from them. He was defeated by the Marathas at Kharda 
or Kurdla (fifty-six miles south-east of Ahmadnagar) in March, 
1795, and was compelled to conclude a humiliating treaty w^hich 
subjected him to heavy pecuniary losses and to large territorial con¬ 
cessions. Had Shore intervened, the result of the battle might have 
been different. His critics point out that the Nizam was entitled 
to British support on the strength of the treaty of February, 17(xS. 
by which the Nizam had placed himself under the protection 
of the English. But it might be argued in defence of Shore that 
he was precluded from such intervention by clause 34 of Pitt's 
India Act. Further, the Marathas wore then at peace with the 
English, who were not bound by any previous agreement to help 
the Nizam against a friendly power. 

2 . Anglo-Mysore Relations 
A. The First Anglo-Mysore War 

Mysore under Hyder and Tipu was a source of danger to the rising 
British power in India during the second half of the eighteeinh 
century. While the Carnatic was distracted by wars, and Bengal 
was passing through political revolutions, Hyder steadily rose to 
power in Mysore. Originally an adventufer, he entered the 
service of Nanjraj, the Dalivai or prime minister of Mysore, 
w’ho had made himself the practical dictator over the titular Hindu 
ruler of the State, ^hough uneducated and illiterate, Hyder wa^ 
endowed with a s^ong determination, admirable courage, keen 
intellect and shrewd common sense. < Taking advantage of the 
prevailing distractions in the south, he increased his power and soon 
supplanted his former patron. He extended his territories b\ 
conquering Bednore, Sunda, Sera, Canara, and Guti and by subju¬ 
gating the petty Poligars of South India.^*^ The rapid rise of Hyder 

^The Nizam kept “two battalions of f^tnale sepoys” who “took part n. 
the battle and beliaved no worse than the rest of the array”. Bengal; Patl 
and Present, 1933. 

* The eighteenth-century history of India was largely influenced by tho 
rise of adventurers to power: ‘Allvardi in Bengal, Sa'iidat and Safdai 
Jang in Oudh. Saif-ud-daulah m the Punjab, and the Nizam-ul-mulk, Hydet 
and Tipu in South India. 
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naturally excited the jealousy of the Maratlias, the Xizrun and the 
English. The Marathas invaded his territories in a.d. 1705 and com¬ 
pelled him to surrender Guti and Savanur and to j>ay an indemnity of 
t hirty-two laea of rupees. In November, 1706, the Madras Government 
agreed to assist the Nizam against Hj’der in return for his ending 
the Northern Sarkars. In short, the Marathas, the NizHni, and 
the English entered into a trijile alliance against Hyder. But the 
.Marathas, who first attacked Mysore, were soon bought otT by the 
.Mysore chief. i The Nizam, aceompaniod by a company of British 
troops under the command of General .lo.se[ih Smith, invaded .Mysore 
in .April, 1767, but, influenced by Mahfuz Khan, brother and rival of 
the pro-British Nawab Muhammad 'Ali of the Carnatic, 1 k' quickly 
deserted the English and allied him.self with their enemy. It should 
be noted that the Madras Government failed to manage affairs 
skilfully, but Smith was able to defeat the new allies at the Pass 
of Changama and Trinomali in .September, 17il7.r Hyder was soon 
abandoned by his fickle ally, the Nizam, with whom the .Madras 
Government taetles.sly concluded an iIl-a,dvisofl treaty on the 
23rd February, 1768. yBv tliis the Nizam contirmed his old treaty 
obligations in a.5 irres[ionsible a manner as he had broken them ; 
and declaring Hyder a “rebel and usurper’! he agnjed to 
a.ssi.st the English and tho Nawab of the Garnatic in chastising 
him. VThis alliance with the vacillating Nizam was of no helji to 
the English, 'tut it needles.sly provoked the hostility of Hyder, 
“You have brought us into such a labyrinth of dilliculties,’’ observed 
the Court of Directors, “that we do not see how we shall be extri¬ 
cated from them,” The Court of Directors, then not in favour of 
the further expansion of British territories in India but eager to 
preserve what had already been acquired, further wrote: “. . .it 
is not for the Company to take the part of umpires of Indostan^ 
If it had not been for the imprudent measures you have taken, 
the country powers would have formed a balance among themselves. 
We wish to see the Indian princes remain as a check upon one 
another without our interfering.” 

tin spite of the Nizam’s desertion Hyder continued to fight with 
great vigour. He recovered Mangalore after defeating the Bombay 
troops, appeared within five miles of Madras in March, 1769, and 
dictated a peace on the 4th April, 1769, which provided for the 
e.xchange of prisoners and mutual restitution of conquests. It was 
also a defensive affiance, as the English promised to help Hyder in 
case he was attacked by any other power.^ 
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B. The Second Anglo-Mysore IFar 

The terms of the treaty of 17(i9 were not fulfilled by the Madras 
Government. When the Mar5tha.s invaded Hyder’s territories in 
1771, the English did not help him. This naturally ofi'ended the 
Mysore ruler, who remained on the look-out for an opportunity 
to strike once again. In 1779 he joined in a grand confederacy 
against the English, which was organised by the discontented 
Nizam and to which the Marathas, already at war with the Bombay 
Government, were a party. The British capture of Mahe, a small 
French settlement within the juri.sdiction of Hyder, added to his 
resentment. Ho held that the neutrality of his kingdom had thii.s 
boon violated, an<l declared war. Thus, as Ha.stinga said, there was 
“a war actual or impending in every quarter and with every power 
in Hindustan”. Outside India, also France. Spain, Holland and 
the revolted American colonie.s had combined again.st England, 
and France .sought to utilise this opportunity to regain her lo.st 
po.sition in India. 

In July, 1780, Hyder, with about 80,000 men and 100 gun.s, 
came down upon the plains of the Carnatic “like an avalanche, 
carrying destruction with him". He defeated an English detach¬ 
ment under Colonel Baillio and in October, 1780, seized Arcot. 
The situation was indeed a critical one for the Company. In the 
words used by Sir Alfred Lyall, “ the fortunes of the English in India 
had fallen to their lowest water-mark”. But Warren Hastings soon 
sent to the south Sir Eyre Coote, the victor of Wandiwash and 
then Commander-in-Chief in India and a member of the Su])remo 
Council, “to stand forth and vindicate in his own person the 
rights and honour of British arms”. He also detached the Raja 
of Berar, Mahadaji Situlhia and the Nizam from alliance with 
Hyder. Nothing daunted by these desertions, Hyder continued 
the war with his usual firmness and vigour, but Sir Ejtc Coote 
defeated him severely at Porto Novo in 1781. The English captured 
Negapatam in November, 1781, and Trineomali, the best harbour 
in Ceylon, from the Dutch. An English force under Colonel Braith- 
waite was, however, defeated by the Mysore troops. Early in 1782 
a French squadron under the command of Admiral Suffren appeared 
in Indian waters, and in the month of February next Du Chemin 
came with 2,000 men under his command. After some indecisive 
engagements of the English with the French and the Mysore troops, 
active hostilities ceased with the commencement of the rainy 
season. Hyder was not destined to fight any longer. The fatal effects 
of cancer resulted in his exit from this world at an advanced age 
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on the 7th December, 1782. On the English side, Ooote had retired 
owing to ill-health, leaving General Stuart in command of the 
Company's troops. He died at Madras in April, 1783. 

Hyder was one of the ablest personalities in the history of India, 
who rose from obscurity to power during the distractions of the 
eighteenth century. A completely self-made man, he was endowed 
with strong determination, admirable courage, a keen intellect 
and a retentive memory, whicli more liian counterbalanced his 
lack of the ability to read and write. Cool, sagacious, and intrepid 
in the field, he was remarkably tactful and vigorous in matters 
of administration, and had all business of tlie State transacted 
l)eforc his eyes with regularity and quickness. Ea.sily accessible to 
all, he had the wonderful oay)acity of giving attention to various 
subjects at the same time without being distracted by any one of 
these. It would bo unfair to describe him as an “absolutely un¬ 
scrupulous” man, who “had no religion, no morals, and no com¬ 
passion”, as Dr. Smith has done. Tliough he did not strictly follow 
the external observances of hi.s religion, ho laid a sincere religious 
con.sciencc, and Wilks has described him as the “most tolerant” 
of all Muhammadan princes. Bowring give.s a fair estimate of 
him in the follotving words: “. . . he was a bold, an original, and 
an enterprising commander, skilful in tactics and fertile in resources, 
full of energy and never desponding in defeat. He was singularly 
faithful to his engagements, and straight-forward in his policy 
towards the British. Notw’ithstanding the severity of his internal 
rule, and the terror which he inspired, his name is always men¬ 
tioned in Mysore with resj)cct if not with admiration. While 
tlie cruelties which he sometimes practised arc forgotten, his 
])row'03s and success have an abiding place in the memory of the 
people.” 

Tipu, as brave and warlike as his father, continued the war 
against the English. Brigadier Mathews, appointed by the Bombay 
Government to the supreme command, was captured with all 
his men by Tipu in 1783. On the 23rd Juno of the same year 
news of a peace between the English and the French reached India. 
Colonel FuUarton captured Coimbatore in November, 1783, and 
intended to fall upon Tipu’s capital, Seringapatam, but he was 
recalled by the authorities at Madras, where Lord Macartney had 
been eager for a peace with Tipu since his arrival as Governor and 
had sent envoys to his camp. Thus the Treaty of Mangalore was 
concluded in March, 1784, on the basis of mutual restitution of con¬ 
quests and liberation of the prisoners. Warren Hastings did not like 
the terms of the treaty in the least and exclaimed, **Wbat a man 
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is this Lord Macartney! I yet believe that, in spite of the peace, he 
will effect the loss of the Carnatic.” 


C. The Third Anglo-Mysore (far 

Lord Cornwallis (1786-1793) came to India bound by Pitt's 
India Act to refrain from following a policy of war and conquest, 
except for purely defensive purposes. Rut ho soon came to realise 
that it was not possible to follow .strictly the injunctions of the 
said Act, which, as he expressed it, w'as “attended with the un¬ 
avoidable inconvenience of our (the Company’s) being con.stantly 
exposed to the necessity of commencing a war without having 
previously secured the assistance of efficient allies”.^ Taking into 
consideration the facts of international politics, he rightly believed 
that Anglo-French hostility in Europe was bound to iiave its reper¬ 
cussions in India and that Tipu, allying himself with the French, 
would surely strike once more against the English. “I look upon 
a rupture with Tipu”, he wrote to Malet, Resident at Poona, in 
March, 1788, “as a certain and immediate eonsequenee of a war with 
France, and in that event a vigorous co-operation of the Marathas 
would certainly be of the utino.st importance to our interests in 
the country.” 

As a matter of farit, the Treaty of Mangalore was nothing but 
a “hollow truce”. Tipu also knew that the renewal of hostilities 
with the English was inevitable, because both were aiming at 
political supremacy over the Deccan. A ruler like Tipu could 
hardly remain satisfied with the arrangement of 1784. He tried 
to enlist for himself the support of France and of Constantinople, 
and sent envoys to both places in 1787; but he received only 
“promises of future help and no active assistance for the present”. 

Certain factors soon led to the third Anglo-Mysore conflict. 
In 1788 Lord Cornwallis obtained Guntur in the Northern Sarkars 
from the Nizam, who in return asked for British help on the strength 
of the Treaty of Masulipatam, 1768. Cornwallis now took a course 
of action which amounted to a violation of the Act of 1784 in the 
spirit if not in the letter. He wrote a letter to the Nizam on the 
7th July, 1789, with a view to laying “the foundation of a permanent 
and powerful co-operation”. He deliberately omitted Tipu’s name 
from the letter, which waa declared to be as binding “as a treaty 
in due form could be”. Wilks, the historian of Southern India 
at this time, remarks that “it is highly instructive to observe a 

* Letter to Malet, 28th February, 1790, Foroet, Stott Papers about Com- 
waUiStVol. 11, p. 10. 
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statesman, justly extolled for moderate and pacific dispositions, 
thus indirectly violating a law, enacted for the enforcement of 
these virtues, by entering into a very intelligible offensive alliance”. 
■'The liberal construction of the restrictions of the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment had upon this oecasion,” remarks Sir John Malcolm, ‘‘the 
effect of making the Governor-General pursue a eourse which was 
not only questionable in pohit of faith but which must have 
been more offensive to Tipoo Sultan and more calculated to produce 
a war with France than an avowed contract of defensive engage¬ 
ment framed for the express and legitimate purpose of limiting 
his inordinate ambition.” 

'Tliis was indeed a sufficient provorution to Tipii. Hut the 
immediate cause of the war, which had been foreseen both by 
Tipu and Cornwallis, was the attack on Tnivancore by the former 
on the 29Lh December, 1789. The Raja of Travaiieoro wa.s an 
old ally of the Company according to the Treaty of Mangalore and 
was entitled to the protection of the English. He applied to John 
Holland, Governor of Madras, for help but the Madras (iovern- 
ment paid no heed. Lord Cornv allis, ho^vever, considered 
'J’lliu’s attack on Travancore to be an act of war and scAcrclx' 
condemned tlie conduct of the Madras Government. Both the 
Nizam and the Mariithiis, who apprehended that the growth ol 
Ti[m was prejudicial to their interests and were thus not well 
dispiised towards him, entered into a “Triple Alliaiicc” with the 
Lnglish on the 1st June and 4th July, 1790, rcs[KccUvely. Tlie 
troops of the Marathas and of the Nizam rendered useful hcrvieos 
to the English in the eourse of the war, as Lord Cornwallis himself 
admitted. 

The Third Anglo-Mysore War was carried on for about two years 
in three campaigns. The first under Major-General Medows did 
not produce any decisive result, as Tipu displayed “greater skill 
in strategy” than Medows. Lord Cornwallis wxote to Henry 
Dundas of the Board of Control; “. . .we have lost time and 
our adversary has gained reputation, which are two most valuable 
things in war.” He personally assumed command of the British 
troops in December, 1790, when he also formed the project of 
deposing Tipu in favour of the heir of the old Hindu ruling dynasty 
of Mysore. Marching through Vellore and Arabiir to Bangalore, 
which was eaptured on the 21st March, 1791, he reached Arikera, 
about nine miles east of Seringapatam, Tipu’s capital, by the 
13th May. But on this oecasion too Tipu displayed brilliant 
generalship; and when the rains set in, Cornwallis had to retreat 
to Mangalore owing to the utter lack of equipment and provisions 
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for his army. The fighting was resumed in the summer of 1761, 
and Tipu captured Coimbatore on the 3rd November. But Corn¬ 
wallis, with the help of an army sent from Bombay, soon occupied 
the hill-forts that lay in his path towards Seringapatam, arrived 
near it on the 5th February, 1792, and attacked its outworks, 
By his military and diplomatic skill Tipu averted a complete 
disaster, but he realised the impossibility of further rosi.stancc. 

After some preliminary negotiations, the Treaty of Seringapatam 
was concluded in March, 1792. Tipu had to surrender half of his 
dominions, out of which a large portion, stretching from the Krishna 
to beyond the I’enar river, was given to the Nizam, and a portion 
to the Mariithas, which extended their territory to the Tin'iga- 
bhadra. The English acquired Malabar and sovereignty over the Ka,iri 
of Coorg, to whom Tipu had to grant indejjendence; Dindigul and the 
atljoining districts on the south; and the Baramahal district on 
the east. These were “cessions of considerable importance in adding 
to the strength and compactness of the Company’s territories’'. 
Moreover, Tii)U had to pay an indemnity of more than £3,000,0(Ki 
and to send two of his sons as hostages to Cornwallis’s camp. 

Some writers have criticised Lord Cornwallis for having con¬ 
cluded the treaty with the Sultan of Mysore instead of effecting 
his destruction, which, in their opmion, could have been easily 
done. Munro wrote: “Everything is now done bv moderation 
and conciliation. At this rate we shall be Qn.'ikers in twenty ycar.^ 
more.” Thornton regrets that Tipu “should have been granted so 
favourable terms”. But it should be noted that Cornwallis look 
this step out of some practical considerations. Sickness was .spread¬ 
ing among his troops; war with France, and the consequent allhincc 
between Tipu and the French, were apprehended; and the Couii 
of Directors insisted on peace. Further, Cornwallis was not at all 
eager to occupy the whole kingdom of Mysore, which, in his 
opinion, would have made it difficult to effect a convenient .settle¬ 
ment with the allies. 


3 . British Relations with Hyderabad and the Carnatic 
A. The, Nizam of Hyderabad 

Like the governors of the other provinces, the Niz5m-ul-mulk 
Asaf Jah, though theoretically a representative of the Delhi 
Emperor in the Deccan, had made himself virtually independent 
of the latter’s authority in the reign of Muhammad Shah. But the 
authority of hia son, Nizam ‘All, was menaced by the growing 
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ambitions of the Marathas and the Sultans of Mysore, wliich led 
him to court British help. On the 12th Novemher, 1760, he con- 
chided an offen.sive and defensive alliance with the Madras Council, 
In the course of the First Anglo-Mysoro W'ar, he was temporarily 
seduced from this alliance hy an agent of Hyder ‘Ali, hut he soon 
concluded a peace with the Enghsh at Masulipatam on the 23rd 
Eehruary, 1768, According to the treaty of 1700, as revised in 
1708, the Company promised to pay an annual tribute of nine 
lacs of rupees to the Nizam in return for the latter's granting them 
the Northern Sarkars. The sarhdr of Guntur being given for life 
to the Nizam's brother, Bas.alat .Jang, the ninoiiiit of tribute was 
redneed to seven lacs. But in 1779 Rumbold, the lactlc.ss governor 
of Madras, secured the sarhdr of Guntur directly from Basillat 
Jang and sought to stop the payment of tribute to the Niz.am, 
wlio had violated the treaty of 1708 by taking I'Tench froojis 
into his servdee. This wa.s disapproved of by the Governor-General, 
Warren Hasthig.s, but it served to alienate the Nizam, whose 
resentment had been already aroused by the English alliance with 
llaghoba, at a very critical moment. He joined in an anti-English 
confederacy with llyder and the Marritlia.s. Hastings, however, 
succeeded in detaching the Nizam from the confederates hy 
reluming Guntur to Jlasalat Jang when the yceond Anglo- 
•Mysore War had already progressed to the disadvantage of the 
English. 

But after the death of Basalat Jang in 1782, the Englisli demanded 
tlic cession of Guntur from the Nizam on the strength of the treaty 
of 1708. Guntur occupied a position of imjiortanec both for the 
Nizam and the English; for the former it was the only outlet to the 
sea, and for the latter its jiosscssion was necessary to connect their 
Iiossessions in the north with those in the .south. After some 
lie.sitation the Nizam surrendered Guntur to the English in 1788 
and in return sought their help, according to the treaty of 1708, 
to recover some of his districts which Tijni had seized. Lord 
Cornwallis, the then Governor-General, found himself in a delicate 
position, beeauso the right of the Mysore Sultans to those very 
lorritorios had been recognised by the English by two sejiarate 
treaties concluded with Hyder and Tipu respectively in 1709 and 
1785; and also beeause he was precluded by clause 34 of Pitt's 
India Act from declaring war against Indian powers or concluding 
a treaty with that object without being previously attacked. But 
at the same time he was eager to secure allies in view of the certain 
war with Tipu. So he wrote a letter to the Nizam on the 7th July, 
1789, explaining the treaty of 1768 to suit his motives, and agreeing 
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to support the Nizam with British troops, which could not be 
employed against the aUies of the English, a list of whom was 
included, Tipu’s name being deliberately excluded from it. Thus 
the Nizam joined the Triple AUiance of 1790 and fought for the 
English in the Third Anglo-Mysore War. 

As we have already noted. Sir John Shore, in pursuance of 
the neutrality policy laid down by Pitt’s India Act, did not lend 
assistance to the Nizam against the Marathas, who severely defeated 
him at Kharda in March, 1795. 


B. The Carnatic 

The Carnatic, distracted by the Anglo-French conflicts of the 
mid-eighteenth century, afterwards suffered terribly from the evil.s 
of a demoralised administration, due partly to the disreputable 
character of its Nawab, Muhammad ‘Ali, and partly to the vacillating 
and selfish policy of the Madras Government. “The moral atmos¬ 
phere of Madras appears at this time,” remarks Thornton, 
“to have been pestilential; corrujition revelled unrestrained; and 
strong indeed must have been the power which eould effectually 
repress it while Mahomet Ali (Muhammad ‘Ali) had purpo.ses t.o 
gain and either money or promises to bestow,” Ceasing to re.sidc 
at Arcot, Muhammad 'Ali spent his days in a magnifi<'ent palace 
at Chepauk, a fishing village in the suburb of Madras, steejied 
in pkuisiire and luxury, to meet the extravagant expenses of 
W'hicb he borrowed lavishly from the Company’s servants at 
Madras at exorbitant rates of interest, sometimes rising as high 
as 30 per cent per annum, and granting them assignments on the 
land revenues of the Carnatic districts. He was not, declared 
Burke, “a real potentate”, but “a shadow, a dream, an incubus 
of oppression”. The “Nabob of Arcot's Debts”, through which 
the European bond-holders, including some members of the Madras 
Council, amassed Imge fortunes at the expense of the interests of the 
kingdom, gave rise to serious administrative scandals and so the 
British Parliament tried to deal with them. But the Board of Control 
intervened in the matter and ordered that the debts of the Nawab 
should be paid out of the revenues of the Carnatic. This decision 
of the ministry, denounced by Burke and others, dealt a 
severe blow “at the eause of pure administration in the East”. 
According to an arrangement dated the 2nd December, 1781, the 
revenues of the Carnatic had been assigned to British control, the 
Nawab being given one-sixth for his maintenance. But now that 
the creditors of the Nawab clamoured for their money, the Board 
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of Control ordered the restitution of the revenues to the Nawfib 
who went on plunging himself all the deeper into debt. 

Thus the relations between Muhammad Ali and the Company 
were very complicated when Lord Cornwallis came to India as the 
('ompany’s Governor-General for the first time. On the 24tli 
February, 1787, the English concluded a treaty with the Nawah, 
by which they agreed to defend the whole country in return 
for a subsidy of fifteen lacs of pagodas (a coin current in Southern 
India corresponding at the normal rate of exchange to thrt® and 
.1 half rupee.s). But during the war with Tipu (1790-1792) the 
Company took into its own hands the entire control of the Carniil.ic 
intending “to secure the two states (the Carnatic and Miidra.s)", 
as Malcolm say's, “against the dangers to which they thought 
them exposed from the mismanagement of the Nawab’.s ofiiecrH’’. 
.At the close of the war a treaty' was concluded on the ]2tli duly, 
1792, by which the (tarnatic was restored to its Nawfib and at the 
same time the British subsidy was reduced from fifteen lacs ol 
pagodas to nine lacs. 

Muhammad 'Ali died on the 13th October, 1795, and lii.s son 
and successor, Omdut-ul-Umara, could not be [lerstuidctl by Lord 
Hobart, Governor of Madras since September, 1794, to modify the 
treaty of 1792 to the extent of giving to the Gompany all the 
territories which had been pledged as security for arrears ol pecuniary 
Instalments. The new Nawub, “jierpicxed, plagued and intimi¬ 
dated” by' his creditors, would not accede to the proposals. 
The desire of the Madras governor to go to the length of annexing 
Tinnevelly was not supported by the Governor-General, Sir John 
.Shore. The corruption in the Carnatic Government continued 
unabated, owing, as Mill aptly expresses it, to “the compound of 
opposition of the Supreme Government and of the powerful cla.ss 
of individuals whose profit depended upon the misgovernment 
of the country. ...” 


4. British Relations with Oudh, Benares and Ruhelkhand 
A. Warren Haslings’ Oudh Policy and the EvJiela War 

Since the Anglo-Oudh treaty of 1765, the Company was definitely 
resolved to maintain friendly relations with Oudh with a view to 
utilising it as a bulwark against the incursions of the Marathas or 
of the Afghans. Thus when in 1770-1771 the Delhi Emperor, 
.Shah ‘Alam II, placed himself under Maratha tutelage, Warren 
Hastings deprived the Emperor of the districts of Kora and 
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Allahiibad aTiaihA46,t4ie3c over to the Nawab of Oudh iii return foi 
fifty lacs of rupees and an annual subsidy to maintain a garrison 
of the Company’s troops for the Nawiib’s protection. This arrange¬ 
ment was ratified by the Treaty of Benares, September, 177,'i, 
when Hastings had a conference with the Nawab. 

But this policy of Hastings drew the Company into a war with 
the Riilielas. The fertile country of Ruhelkhand, lying at the ba.se 
of the Himfilayas to the north-west of Oudh, -with a population 
of about 0,000,000, the bulk of whom were Hindu.s, and governeil 
by a confederacy of Ruhela chiefs under the leadership of Hflliz 
Rahamat Khan, bad been threatened by the Marathas since 1771. 
The Nawab of Oudh also coveted the j)rovinco of RuhelUliand 
and there was no love lost between him and the Afghans of thai 
tract. But the common Maratha danger led the Ruhclas and Shuja- 
ud-daulali, the Nawab of Oudh, to sign a treaty on the 17th June, 
1772, in the presence of Sir Robert Barker. It provided that il 
the Marathas invaded Ruhelkhand, the Nawab of Oudh would 
expel them, for which the Ruhela.s would pay him forty lacs of 
rupees. The Marathas invaded Ruhelkhand in the spring of 17711. 
but they were repulsed by the combined British and Oudh troojj- 
and could not think of repeating their incursions owing to tin 
disorders at Poona after the death of the Peshwa, Miidhava Rao 1. 
The Nawab of Oudh then demanded from the Ruhela leader the 
jiayment of the stipulated sura of forty lacs of rupees, which was. 
how'cver, evaded by the latter. On the strength of the Treaty ol 
Benares (Seiitember, 1773), Shuja-ud-daulah demanded, early iti 
February, 1774, the help of the Company to coerce Hafiz Rahamai 
Khan. A British army was accordingly sent under the command 
of Colonel Champion; and the allied British and Oudh troops 
marched into Ruhelkhand on the 17th April, 1774. Six days latei, 
the deci.sive battle was fought at Miranpur Katra. The Ruhela> 
were defeated though, as the British commander observed, thc,\ 
exhibited “great bravery and resiolution”. Hafiz Rahamat wiu 
killed fighting bravely; about 20,000 Ruhelas were expelled beyond 
the Ganges; and their province was annexed to the Oudh kingdom 
only a fragment of it, together with Rampura, being left in tin 
possession of Faizullah Khan, son of 'All Muhammad Ruhela, tin 
founder of the Ruhela power. 

Opinions are sharply divided on the merits and demerits c: 
Hastings’ policy in the Ruhela War. It was one of the main poin!- 
of attack on Hastings in Parliament in 1786. Not only Burki 
and Macaulay but also most of the older school of historians, like Mi i 
and others, have condemned it in severe terms. In their opinion 
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Hastings “deliberately sold the lives and liberties of a free people 
and condoned horrible atrocities on the part of the armies of the 
Nawab of Oudh”. But the policy has found defenders in some 
modern wTiters, notably in Sir John Strachey, who has tried in 
his Hastings and the Rohilla ]Yar to justify it wholly. Though 
.some of the expressions of Burke, Macaulay or Mill may be 
regarded as unjust invective, the jioliey of Hastings cannot 
escape reasonable criticism from certain points of view. One has 
to note that the expediency of the transaction was doubted by 
Hastings himself and still more by his Council, and they treated 
It during its initial stages with vacillation. Hastings might have 
thought, while concluding the Treaty of Benares, that the occasion 
for helping the Nawab of Oudh would never arise; but to be coni- 
inilled to a course of action, without duly weighing the remote 
consequences involved in it, is not, in the words Mr. P. E. 
Itoberta, “the happiest or most efficient kind of political condiicr'. 
It is also difficult to support the view that Hastings was in duty 
bound to lend assistance to the Nawab of Oudh as the treaty 
between the latter and the Ruhelas had been concluded under 
British guarantee. Sir Robert Barker had merely witnessed the 
signatures of the two parties and did nothing else regarding it. 
Further, it is improper to argue, as Sir John Strachey has done, 
th.it the Ruhelas deserved expulsion from their province as they 
had established their rule over its Hindu population only twenty- 
five years before. It is clear that their title to the province was a.s 
good as that of many of the Indian States of the time which 
were rising on the ruins of the Mughul Empire. We have con¬ 
temporary evidence, which could not be quite ignored even by 
Sir John Strachey, to show that the Hindus of Kuhelkhand were 
"ell governed and enjoyed prosperity under the Ruhelas; it was 
the new Oudh rule that proved to be oppressive to them. Even 
Sir John Strachey has to admit that Ha.stings’ policy was “some¬ 
what cynical”. Lastly, the Ruhelas eamiot be accused of having 
m any way off nded the English. Sir Alfred Lyail very reasonably 
observes that “the expedition against the Rohillas w'as wrong in 
principle, for they had not provoked us and the Vezir could only 
bo relied upon to abuse his advantages”. The whole transaction 
smacks of selfish motives, mainly of a mercenary character, and 
B undoubtedly set a bad precedent. Its nature is clear from what 
Hastings himself avowed; “The absence of the Marathas, and the 
weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easy conquest of them, 
.and I own that such was my idea of the Company’s distress at 
borne added to my knowledge of their wants abroad, that I 
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should have been glad of any occasion to employ their forces 
that saves so much of their pay and expenses.” 


B. The Chait Singh Affair 

Mercenary motives led Hastings to commit two more indefensible 
acts. In one case, he made exorbitant demands on Chait Singh, 
the Rnja of Benares. Originally a feudatory of the Nawab of Oudli, 
Chait Singh placed himself under the overlordship of the Company 
by a treaty in July, 1775, whereby he agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 22J lacs of rupees to his new masters. But with the 
outbreak o' Anglo-French ho.stilities in 1778, Hastings demanded 
from the Raja an additional sum of five lacs as a war contribution, 
which he paid. The demand was, however, repeated several times 
and the Raja after pleading for time and exemption complied wiili 
it on every occasion. This did not suffice to satisfy Hasting.s. 
In 1780 he ordered the Raja to furni.sh 2,000 cavalry, reduced at 
the latter's request to 1,000. The Raja gathered 500 cavalry and 
500 infantry as sulxstitute, and informed Hastings that they were 
ready for serving the Company; but he received no reply. Hastings 
had already determined to inflict on him a fine of fifty lacs of rupees 
“I was re.solved,” he said, “to draw from his guilt the means of 
relief to the Company’s distress, ... In a word I had determined 
to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe 
vengeance for his past delinquency.” To carry out his plan^ 
Hastings wont in person to Benares and placed the Rflja undei 
arrest. The Raja submitted quietly; but the indignity inflicted 
upon him infuriated his soldiers, who rose suddenly, without their 
master’s instigation or his knowledge, and massacred a number of 
English sepoys with three officers. Hastings retired for his personal 
safety' to Chunar, but soon gathering ah the available troops sup¬ 
pressed the rising. Chait Singh justly argued his innocence in 
regard to complicity in the massacre; but to no effect. He wa.-i 
expelled from his country and found shelter at Gwalior. Hi'^ 
kingdom was conferred upon his nephew, who w’as to pay a tribute 
of forty lacs, instead of 22J 'acs, to the Company. 

Whatever might be said by the modem apologists of Hastings, 
there is no doubt that his conduct in the Chait Singh affair was 
“cruel, unjust and oppressive”, as Ktt observed at the time of 
his impeachment. Chait Singh was wrongly described as a mere 
zamindnr, and not a ruling prince, by the defenders of Hastings. 
Even if they could have proved him to be a mere zamindar, one might 
very well question the justice of fleecing him and him alone and 
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not imposing a common tax on all the zamindars. The treaty of 
5th July, 1775, which still regulated the relations bet ween the Hfijfi 
and the Company, definitely laid down that “no demand shall be 
made upon him by the Hon’ble Company, of any kind, or on any 
pretence whatsoever, nor shall any person be allowed to interfere 
with hit authority, or to disturb the peace of his country". So 
legally the Raja was not bound to pay any extra contribution. 
Forrest makes a gross mis-statement of facf.s when he says that the 
llSja’s conduct was “contumacious and refractory and deserving ol 
puni.shment”. As a matter of fact, Chait Singh was all along sub- 
missive and his men rose in insurrection witliout his connivance 
only when their master had been humiliated. Unbiased writers 
must accept the reasonable verdict of Sir .“tlfrod Lyail that 
“Hastings must bear the blame of having provoked the insurrec¬ 
tion at Benares” and that there w’as “a touch of impolitic severity 
and precipitation about his jirocccdinga against Chait Singh” due 
to a “certain degree of vindictiveness and private irritation ag.iinst 
the Raja”. It is amply clear that the whole transaction wa.s 
iniquitous from the moral point of view. It was also inexpedient. 
Dr. V. A. Smith has tried to defend Hastings’ exorbitant demands 
on the ground of expediency in view of the “grave necessities” 
of the disturbed political situation of the time. Hut the Governor- 
General did not make any financial gain, a.s the Raja took away 
with him a portion of his wealth, and the reniaining twenty-three 
lacs was looted by the troops to be divided among themselves. 
The Company on the contrary was put to the .strain of beiiring the 
cost of the military operations that followed. Thus the Gourt of 
Directors justly criticised Hastings’ policy as “unwarrantable and 
impolitic”. Further, the Company obtained the enhanced tribute 
of forty lacs from the new Rajii of Benares at a great sacrifioe of 
the interests of the principality, the administration of which 
became worse under their protdge. 

C. The Case of the Begams of Ondh 

After the death of Shuja-ud-daulah, a shrewd, industriotis aud 
clover administrator, on the 26th January, 1775, his son and 
successor, Asaf-ud-daulah, unwisely allowed his liabilities to the 
Company to be increased by entering into a new treaty with them 
known as the Treaty of Faizabad—particularly binding' hims^ ’ 
thereby to pay a heavier subsidy for the maintenance of British 
troops. The administration of Oudh grew more and more corrupt 
under the new Nawab. and the subsidy pay'able to the Company 
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fell into arrears. Tlie Begama of Oudh, mother and grandmother 
of the reigning prince, had inherited from the deceased Nawab ex¬ 
tensive jdytrs and immense wealth, W’hioh, however, Asaf-ud-daulah, 
pro.ased by the Company for money, sought to seize on the ground 
that he had been unjustly deprived of them. In 1775, on the repre- 
sentations of Middleton, the British Resident in Oudh, the widow of 
Shuja-iid-daulah gave to lier son £300,000, in addition to £350,000 
already paid to him, the British Resident and the Council in 
Calcutta having given a guarantee that no further demands should 
be made on her in future. Hastings, opposed to his Council at ihi.s 
time, w^as outvoted. When in 1781 the Nawab of Oudh, pressed by 
the British Resident, projiosed that he should be permitted to 
seize the property and wealth of the Begams to clear off his dues 
to the Company, Hastings had no hesitation in consenting to it 
and in withdrawing British protection from them. The Nawab 
soon begun to waver and was afraid, as the Resident remarked, 
of the “uncommonly violent temper of his female relations”; but 
Hastings helped to screw up his courage. The Governor-Ceneral 
wrote to Middleton in December, 1781: “You must not allow 
any negotiations or I'orbcarance, btit must prosecute both services 
unt 1 the Begams arc at the entire mercy of the Naw'ub.” British 
troops were sent to Faizfibfid, where the Begams lived; and 
their euinichs were eompelled by imprisonment, starvation and 
threat, if not actual intliction, of flogging, to surrender the trea.surc 
in December, 1782. 

The conduct of Hastings on this occasion exceeded all limit.s 
of decency and justice. “The employment of personal severities, 
under the superintendence of British officers, in order to extract 
money from women and eunuclis,” observes Sir Alfred Lyall 
rightly, “is an ignoble kind of undertaking; ... to cancel the 
guarantee and leave the Nawab to deal with the recalcitrant princc.s 
was justifiable; to push him on and actively assist in measure.s 
of coercion against women and eunuchs W'as conduct unworthy 
and indefensible.” There can be no doubt that Hastings was the 
“moving spirit” in the whole transaction. Hastings argued, and 
his defenders maintain, that the Begams had forfeited their claim 
to British protection for their complicity in the affair of Chuit 
Singh. The contention is hardly tenable. The testimony in regard 
to it ie conflicting and “the charge of rebellion was ex post facto, 
made wdjen it was found necessary to present a justification for 
the whole business”. 

In his last year of office Hastings made some unsuccessful 
attempts to reorganise the administration and finances of Oudh, 
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UnJer the orders of the Court of Directors, he offected partial 
restitution of the jaijirs to the Begams, and removed the Britisli 
Bosidency, but established in its place “an agency of the (loveruor- 
llenoral” which proved to be a heavier burden on the resources 
of the State. 

D. Policy of Cof%wallis and Shore loirarits Oudh 

In fact, Oudh continued to groan under the evils of niidadminis. 
(ration and the burden of the Comjiany’s fin.aneial demands. In 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, the Nawab ajipealed to him to relieve 
lum of the “oppressive pecuni.arv burden'' by withdraving the 
Company’s troops stationed at Cawni)ore and Fiiteiigarh, After 
meeting the Nawab’s minister Jlyder Beg in a eotd'erence, the 
(iovernor-Gcneral agreed to reduce the subsidies irom seventy-four 
to fifty lacs but objected to tlie withdrawal of British (roo]iH. 

Hvder Beg was really an able minister, eager f,o reform the 
administration, but with bi.s death in 17!tl, all hope of reform 
l ame to an end. On the death of Asal'-ud-daulah in 171>7, Sir .lobn 
Sliore intervened in the case of disputeil succession between Wazir 
All, whom Asaf-ud-daulah had looked upon as his .successor, and 
Sa adat 'All, the deceased Nawab's eldest brother. He raised the 
latt.er to the throne and entered into a treaty with him on the L’lst 
liiuiuary, 1798. By this the annual subsidy to be paid by the Nawab 
was raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees; the fort of Al aha bad, des- 
(Tibod by Mar.shm.an as the “military key of the province”, was 
ceded to the Company; the Nawab bound himself not to hold com- 
iiiimications with, or admit into his kingdom, the other Kuropeans; 
and Wazir ‘All was allowed to live at Benares on an animal pension 
(if a lac and a half of rupees. Tliis arrangement, no doubt, greatly 
enhanced the Comjiany’s influence, but in no way served to renun'e 
the corruption in the internal government of Oudh. Throughout 
ibis wovince, “there were in all res|)cct8 ombarra.ssmcnt and 
disoriter.* The British subsidy was always in arrear, while the 
most frightful extortion was jiractised in the realisation of the 
revenue. Justice w'as unknown; the army was a disorderly ttiass, 
formidable only to the pow'or whom it professed to serve. The 
evils of native growth w'ere aggravated by the presence of .an 
extraordinary number of Furopean adventurers, most of whom 
were as destitute of character and princifilc as they were of 
property”. 



CHAPTER IV 

ESTABLISHMENT OE BEITTSH ASCJ^DANCY, 1798-1823 
I. Anglo-Maratha Relations and Fall of the Marathas 

A. The, MarSlhis after Kharda and the Second 
Anglo-Maratha War 

The victory of the Marathas at Kharda enhanced their prestige 
and the influence of Nana Fadnavis at Poona. But they were 
not destined to reap any permanent advantage oilt of it. It was 
at Kharda that the Mariitha chiefs assembled under the authority 
of the Poshwa for the last time. Soon they spoiled all their chance.s 
by unwisely indulging in internal quarrels. The young Peshna, 
Madhava Kao Narayan, grew tired of Nana’s dictatorship, and, in a 
fit of despair, committed suicide on the 25th October, 1795. The next 
in succession was Kaghoba’s son, Baji Kdo II, a bitter foe of Nana 
Fadnavis, whose claims were opposed by the minister.i This led (u 
various plots and counter-plots till at last Baji Kao II was recognised 
as the Peshw'ii and Nana Fadnavis as his chief minister on the 4lli 
December, 1796. Taking advantage of these dissensions among the 
Marathas, the Nizam recovered the territories that he had been 
compelled to code to them after his reeent defeat at Kharda. 

Devoid of military qualities, and fond of intrigue, Baji Kao II 
accentuated the rivalries of the Maratha leaders of the time, b\' 
setting one against another.v*Unfortunately for the Maratha nation, 
able leaders like Mahadaji Sindhia, Malhar Kao Holkar and Tukoji 
Holkar had already left this world for ever. Their deso^dants, 
like Daulat Kao Sindhia, a nephew and adopted son of^lMihadaji 
Sindhia, and Jaswant Kao Holkar, a natural son of Tukoji, utterlt 
devoid of wisdom, only occupied themselves in mutual quarreji/, to 
the prejudice of national interests, at a time when the Company ' 
policy of non-intervention had given place to one of aggressive 
imperialism with the arrival of Lord Momington (subsequently 
Marquess Wellesley) as Governor-General on the 26th April, 179s 
An imperialist to the tips of his fingers and possessed of experience 
of Indian affairs as Commissioner of the Board of Control, Welleslci 
came to guide the destiny of the Company in India ^CMCS^e when 
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the political situation in this^^HVwas “extremely critical”, 
as he himself said ; and the exposed to grave dangers 

due largely to Shore’s poH^MKitrality. Tipu, the “ancient 
enemy of the Company ^^^^B»atly improved his resources, 
while his spirit of hostili^^^H||^ated ; the Nizam was “reduced 
m reputation as weli-a^^^^Bmibngth ” and had welcomed French 
support, being alie|H||^^^|Qm English neutrality in 1790; the 
power of paulat^U^H^n “had arrived at a most alarming 
eminence”; the Malabar region, with the exception 

of the Raja of hostile: there wa.s constant apprehen¬ 

sion of an invasp^mi Indian pl.ains by Zaman Slifili, the ruler 

*'*'® t:umpany wore in an unsatis- 
condimjB^^pe influence of the lievolutionary and 
’mO^^^^^Hrirope added to the gravity ol the situation. 

themselves with i’ijtu, and Napoleon had 
^^^^p||Btion into Egypt with a view to threatening 
Pg^^Honvi India. 

rJ^HpOmpany a po.sition in this nionaeing .situation, and 
^^HBd further the interests of tfu! Hriti.sh Empire as a 
^^^Hy followed the policy of sub.sidiarv alliances with 
^^^^Blndian powers. Indeed, the defence of England’,s 
the keynote of Wellesley’s policy. His system of 
^^|fences implied that the Indian powers “were to make 
^^Bo carry on no negotiations with any other state wliat- 
^^put the knowledge and consent of the British tfovern- 
eater principalities were each to maintain a native 
nded by British officers for the jireservation of the 
; and they were each to cede certain territories in full 
to meet the yearly charges of this force. The les.sor 
3 were to pay a tribute to the [laramount power. In 
British Government was to protect them, one and all, 
eign enemies of every sort or kind”. Only a weak 
Id submit to such an arrangement, and the Is’izam, the 
all the Indian powers, readily accepted it. Some other 
tates were also conquered or mediatised by Wellesley, 
arathas had not come into any close contact with the 
inoe Wellesley’s accession to office. He had asked them 
1 oeoasions to enter his system “of defensive alliance 
I guarantee” but got no response. “Hitherto,” wrote 
n 1800, “either the capricious temper of Baji Rao, or 
ns of the characteristic jealousy of the nation with 
reign relations, have frustrated my object and views.” 
!■ the course of affairs, even in Maharashtra, took such 
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to the English to intervene 
ana Fadnavis, who had so 
form the solidarity of the 
'sisted British interference 
th March, 1800. “With 
Resident at Poona, 
and moderation of 
navis’ attempt to 
of the north, have 
I. shortcomings in 
, as Grant Duff 
entitled to the 
!• sincerity of a 
vention in the 
:th them. 


a turn as to afford an op' 

The shrewd old Maratha 
long done his best to preserve 
Maratha confederacy and had 1 
in Maratha affairs, died at Poona, 
him," remarked Colonel Palmer, 
with prophetic truth, “departed all 
the Maratha Government.” Though 
establish hegemony at Poona, and hi 
been considered bj’ a modem Marathi 
hi.s policy, yet it must be admitted that 
ob.serves, “certainly a great statesman . 
high praise of having acted with the feelii 
patriot”. He understood the danger of Eng 
affairs of the Marathas and was opposed to ai 
He “respected the English, admired their sincMH|B||||H|s political 
enemies, no one regarded them with more jdptotSHH( talarm ”. 
His death meant the removal of the barrier th^j|H|l checked 
to a great extent the di.sruptive activities of the chiefs. 

Both Daulat Jtfio Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holk!ii(||j|||t entered 
upon a fierce struggle with each other for 8upremtH|H| Poona, 
and the weak-minded Peshwa made matters worse b 3 (jB|fcoessant 
intrigues.) Sindhia at first prevailed, and while he w4|||fl|||aged in 
fighting against Holkar's troops at Malwa, the Peshl^aShiliered 
Vithuji Holknr, brother of Jaswant Rao Holkar. illHHhighly 
incensed Jaswant Kao Holkar, whose power and ni|||W.had 
recently improved, and on October 23rd, he defeated tllflfebinod 
armie.s of Sindhia and the Peshwa at Poona and tithe 

city. After running from place to place, the Peshwa 
at Bassein. Jaswant Kao Holkar placed Vinayak P 
.Amrita Rao, adopted son of Raghoba, on the Peshwa' 

' The Peshwa had for long declined to accept the 
AUianee, but now in his helpless situation applied for pri 
Wellesley. This was what Wellesley wanted, because it, 
with his plan of establishing control over the Marathi 
Rao II consented to accept the Subsidiary Alliance ani 
the Treaty of Bassein on the Slst December, 1802. lAs 
by this treaty, a subsidiary force, consisting “of not less tl 
regular infantry, with the usual proportion of field-an 
European artillery-men’S was to be stationed within thi 
territory in perpetuity; and for its maintenance, territo: 
revenues worth twenty-six lacs of rupees were surrend 
Peshwa. Baji Rao II further agreed not to entertain 
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lioatile to the'English and subjected his relations with other States 
to the control of the English.'T’hus he “sacrificed his indc|X!ndenco 
as the price of protection”. A British force undo ■ Arthur Wellesley 
conducted the Peshwa to his capital and restored him to his former 
position on the 13th May, 1803. 

' The Treaty of Bassein forms an important, landmark in the 
history of British supremacy in India. ’“It was without question”, 
to quote Dean Hutton, “a step which changed the fooling on which 
we stood in Western India. It trebled the English reB|ionsibilities 
in an instant.” It brought the Compiiny into definite relations 
with the formal head of the Maratha confederacy, and henceforth 
it “had either to control the greatest Indian iiower, or was com¬ 
mitted to hostilities with it”. But there is no reason to over- 
c.stimale its importance by holding, as Owen lues done, that 
“the Treaty by its direct and indirect operation.s gave the Com¬ 
pany the Empire of India”. The British suzerainty over, India 
was certainly not a foregone oonclu.sion in ISO.'!; a great deal had 
still to be achieved before it could be thoroughly establi.shed.** The 
weak points of the Treaty of Bassein were critiei.sed in England 
in a contemporary paper entitled Observations on the. Treotj/ of 
Bassein, written by Lord Casllercagh, the siiecessor, in May, LSOl, 
of Jlundas as President of the Board of Control.’ He wa.s right in 
])ointing out that it appeared “hopeless to att,eiupt to govern the 
.Mariitha Empire through a feeble and perliaps disaffected I’eshw.'i”. 
Ho especially attacked that article of the treaty by which the 
Peshwa had to accept British arbitration in his dispute,s with other 
powers, and he liad a just apprehen.sion of the tendency of the 
treaty to involve the English “in the cndles.s and complicated 
distractions of that turbulent (Mar.atha) Emiiire”. Wellesley 
wrongly calculated that after the treaty there existed no reason 
“to justify an apprehension” of hostility with the Maratha chiefs, 
though at the same time he realised tliat even if any war actually 
broke out the advantages gained by the English as a result oi^ 
the Treaty of Bassein would help them to meet their opponents 
successfully. 

War was not long in coming.' The Treaty of Bassein was, as the 
Governor-General’s brother, Arthur Wellesley, aptly remarked, “a 
treaty with a cipher (the Peshwa) ”. It wounded the feelings of 
the other Maratha leaders, who saw in it an absolute surrender 
of national independence, and by sinking tboir mutual jealousies 
for th'e time being tried to present a united front to the 
British. The Peshwa, now repentant of his action, sent them 
secret messages of encouragement. Daulat Rao Sindhia and 
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Raghiiji Bhonsle II of Berar at once combined and also tried to 
win over Jaswant Rao Holkar to their party. But even at this 
moment of grave national peril the Maratha chiefs could not 
act together. Though Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsle II mobilised 
their trooi)8, Holkar “retired to Miilwa with the real design 
of being guided by the issue of events” and took the field when 
it was too late, and the Gaikwar remained neutral. 

Hostilities commenced early in the month of August, 1803. 
The total strength of the Maratha armies was 250,000 besides 
40,000 troops trained by Frenchmen, while the British troops in 
different parts of India numbered about 55,000. But Wellesley 
was adequately prepared for the coming war. His measures in 
Mysore an<l at Surat, his treaties with the Gaikwar and Oudh, and, 
above all, the Treaty of Bassein “afforded the most efficient mean.s 
of opposing the confederacy with success”. The English decided 
to attack the enemy at all points, and the war was conducted 
in two main centres, in the Deccan under Arthur Wellesley and 
in Hindustan under General Lake—and simultaneously in throe 
subsidiary centres in Gujarat, Buridelkhand and Orissa. The French- 
trained battalions of the Maratbas did not prove very useful, and 
the EurojKKin officers in Sindhia’s army mo.stly deserted him. The 
Marathas bad certainly committed a, mistake in abandoning 
the haraSising tactics of their predecessors and in giving preference, 
to Western methods of fighting for which they had to dc]iend on 
foreigners. It resulted in quick reverses. 

'In the Deccan, Arthur Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar, on 
the Nizam’s frontier, on the 12tb August, 1803, and on the 23rd 
September gained a complete victory over the combined troops 
of Sindhia and Bhonsle at Assaye, situated about forty-five 
miles north of Aurangabad. Grant Duff described this battle 
as “a triumph more splendid than any recorded in Deccan 
history”. Burhanpur and Asirgarh were captured by the English 
on the 15th Oetoter and 21st October respectively. The Bhonsle 
Raja’s forces were completely defeated at Argaon, about fifty 
miles east of Burhanpur, on the 29th November, and the Enghsh 
captured the strong fortress of Gawilgarh on the 15th December, 
1803, In Hindustan, also, success attended British arms. Lake 
captured Delhi and Agra, and the northern army of the Sindhia 
was severely routed at the battle of Delhi in the month of Sep¬ 
tember and at Laswari, in Alwar State, in the month of November. 
The English gained further successes in Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
Orissa. Thus, in the course of five months, Sindhia and Bhonsle 
had to own severe defeats and conclude two separate treaties 
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with the English. ‘ By the Treaty of Deogaon, concluded on the 
17th December, 1803, the Bhonsle Raja of Berfir ceded to the English 
the province of Cuttack, including Balaeore, and the whole of his 



territory west of the river Warda. The English were henceforth 
' 0 arbitrate if he had any disputes with the Nizam or the Peshwa ■, 
^ud “no European or American or a nation at war with the English, 
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or any British subject, was to be entertained without the cohsent 
of the British Government”. On his agreeing to maintain a British 
Resident at Nagpur, the Honourable M. Elphinstone was sent there. 
Sindhia concluded the Treaty of Surji-Arjangaon on the 30th 
December, by which he gave to the victors all his territories between 
the Ganges and the Jumnii and his forts and territories to the 
north of the Rajput principalities of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Gohad. 
To the westward he ceded to them .4hmadnagar, Broach and all 
his territories west of the Ajanla Hills. He renounced all his claims 
on the Mughul Emperor, the Peshwa, the Nizam and on the British 
Government; agreed not to admit into his service Europeans of 
enemy countries or British subjects without the consent of tfjj 
English ; and Sir John Malcolm was appointed Resident at his cour*|, 
By another treaty, con(*'uded on the 27th February, 1804, he entered 
into a subsidiary’ alliance, according to which a defence force 
6,000 infantry was to be stationed not in Sindhia’s territory, 
but near its frontier. As a reward for his loyalty to the English j 
the Niz.im got, from the old possessions of the Riga of Bcrfir, 
all territories to the south of Narnulla and Giiwilgarh and vest 
of the liver Warda, and, from the dominions of Sindhia, districts 
south of the Ajanta Hills such as Jalnapur and Gondapur. 

I As a rc.siilt of the Second ,4nglo-Maratha War, the Engli.sli 
secured im|iortant advantages in various ways. /‘With all the 
sanguine temper of my mind,” confessed Wellesley, ‘‘I declare 
that 1 could not have hoped for a completion of my jilans at onc( 
so rapid and so seeure.”'<T’he British pos.scssions in Madras and 
Bengal were linked tip and were expanded also in other direoliom 
The titular Mughul Emperor, Shfdi ‘Alam II, came under their 
protection and treaties of alliance were concluded with the States 
of JodhjHir, Jaipur, Machcri, Bundi and the Jat kingdom ol 
Bharatpur.| The French-trained battalions in the service of tlic 
Marathas were removed. The Nizam and the Peshwa fell more, 
under their influence than before. Munro, a critical writer, asserted 
‘‘We are now complete masters of India, and nothing can shake 
our power, if wo take proper measiu’cs to confirm it.” But Wellesley 
showed an “almost wilful” error of judgment in believing that 
the treaties afforded the “only possible security for the pcrmanciu 
tranquillity and prosperity of these valuable and important posses¬ 
sions”. ‘The Ministry in England, as is clear from the contem¬ 
porary despatches of Ijord Castlereagh, thought otherwise. The 
situation in India was rightly diagnosed by Arthur Wellesley, vl 
thought that his brother, the Governor-General, put “a too 
exacting interpretation on the Treaties of Peace”. He vtoU' 
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on the 13th May, 1804: “Oi:r enemies are much disgu9t<?(i, and 
complain loudly of our conduci and want of faith: and in iruth I 
consider the peace to be bj' no means secured.” 

Fi. ITrtr With llolkar 

In fact, the [Kjace had already come to an end witli the com- 
inenoement of hostilities (April, 1804) between llolkar, who had 
MO long kept himself aloof from the war, and the English. Holknr 
}>iirsued the old tactics of tlie Marathas and d(‘feated Colonel 
Monson, who had in an ill-judged manner advanced too fur into 
.0 plains of Kajputana, at Mukundarfi Pass, thirty miles south 
L Kotah, and compelled him to retreat to Agra towards the end 
of August. Flushed with this success, llolkar marched northward 
id besieged Pclhi from tlic Sth to the 14th October, but the city 
uas successfully defended the local Britisli Resident, Rt.- 
^olonel Ochterlony. A band of Holkar’s troops was defeated at 
Dig on the 13th November and another baud, j)CTSunaIly com¬ 
manded b}"^ Holkar, was routed by General Lake on the 17th 
November. Rut the English soon sutfered a serious reverse owing 
to Lake’s failure to take the fortress of Rharatpur early in 1805. 
The Rajri of Rharatpur, liowevcr. concluded a treaty with 
the English on the 10th April, 1805, and the war might have 
taken an adverse turn for Holkar hut for Wellesley’s sudden 
recall. 

P'or some time past the authorities in England had been rather dis¬ 
satisfied with tl^ aggressive policy of Wellesley, and his conquests, 
though brilliant and of far-reaching consequence, “were becoming”, 
it was believed by many, “too large for profitable management” 
and raised the Company's debts from seventeen millions in 1797 
to thirty-one millions in 180G. Further, Wellesley’s manners wore 
imperious and overbearing, and he dealt with the home authorities 
in a rather masterful way, often disregarding their orders and 
instructions and not informing them of his actions. So long as 
Wellesley’s policy was erowmed with success, the homo authorities 
did not interfere. But the nows of the disastrous retreat of Monson 
and the failure of Lake before Bharatpur having reached England, 
his “war-loving” policy began to be severely condemned by a 
strong public opinion. Pitt is said to have declared that Wellesley 
“had acted most imprudently and illegally, and that he could 
not be suffered to remain in the government”. Lord Wellesley 
"esigned his post and sailed for England. 

Lord Cornwallis being appointed Governor-General for the second 
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time at the age of sixty-seven reached Calcutta on the 30th July, 
1805, with instructions from Castlereagh to stop aggrandisement 
and “to bring back things to the state which the legislature had 
prescribed” by the Acts of 1784 and 1793. But, before anything 
could be done to reverse the subsidiary treaties. Lord Cornwal is 
died at Ghiizipur on the 5th October, 1805, and Sir George Barlow, 
the senior member of the Council, became the acting Governor- 
General. Barlow carried out the policy of his predecessor. Peace 
was finally concluded with the Sindhia on the 23rd November, 
1805. Gwahor and Gohud were restored to him; he was to claim 
nothing north of the river Chambal and the Company nothing 
to the south of it; and the Company pledged itaelf not to enter 
into treaties with the chiefs of Kujputrma, Meanwhile Lord Lake had 
hunted Holkar up to Amritsar, where the latter had appealed to 
the Sikhs for help, who, however, did not accept hi.s proposals. 
He thereupon opened negotiations with Lord Lake for peace, 
which was signed on the 7th January, 1806. Holkar gave up 
all claims to Tonk, Kampura, Bundi, Kooch, Bundelkhand and 
places north of the Chambal, but he got back the greater jiart ol 
his lost territories. Further, in spite of strong protest from Lord 
Lake, Sir George Barlow published Declaratory Articles whereby 
Tonk and Rampura were practically surrendered to Holkar and 
British protection was withdrawn from ihe other Rajput States. 
Thus the Rajput States were left to their fate, to be distracted 
by Muratha iimoads into theii' territor.es. As an envoy of the Raja 
of Jaipur observed, the Company now made “its faith subservient 
to its convemence”. 


C. Tht Third Anglo-Mardlha War and the Fall of ihe Marulhas 

With the last quarter of the eighteenth century the MarSthas 
had begun losing all those elements which are needed for the 
growth of a power, and so could not profit in the least by tlie 
British policy of neutrahty in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The political and administrative conditions of all tin 
Moratha States came to be hopelessly confused and gloomy, and 
their economic condition anything but satisfactory. Jaswant Rac 
Holkar secretly assassinated his brother, Kasi Rao, and his nephew. 
Khande Rao. The course of events, however, so affected his muid 
that he became insane, and died on the 20th October, 1811 
The real ruler was now the deceased Holkar’s favourite 
mistress, Tulsi Bai, a clever and intell gent woman, who had the 
support of Balaram Seth, Jaswant Rao’s minister, and of Arait 
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Klinii, the leader of tlie Central Indian PathSns. These unworthy 
men failed to administer the State properly. 

So far as Daulat Kao Sindhiii was concerned, the financial resonrce,s 
of his State could not suffice to meet the cost of his army, and his 
soldiers were permitted to collect money on their oivn account 
from the districts. The morale of the army thcrcbj' dcteriora,ted 
and Sindhia could not maintain a strong control over his generals. 

Exposed to the inroads of the I’lndaris and the I'athans, the 
territory of Kaghuji Bhonslc was in tiie midst of disorder. So 
none of the tliree .Maratlia cliieis were in a posit.ion to oppose 
Uie Engli.sli openly; and the Cilikwar of ISaroda manife.sted no 
desire to violate the treaty of subsidiary allianee into wliich he 
liad entered on the 21st April, ISO,'). Jieferring to the Mariitha 
lirmees I’rinscp believed that “as far as tlicy were individually 
coiK'ornod, the objects ol the settlement of lS05-I8(>li seem to have 
been attained; their weakness atlorded a security against any one 
of them meditating a separate hostile enterprise; at the same time 
the balance that, had been established remained unalt.ered, and t.lie 
mutual jealou.sics relied upon as the guarantee against a second 
coalition were yet iincxtinguislied 

But anotiier trial of strengtli lietvtecn the Englisli and tfie 
Mariithas l.otik jilaeo before the latter tinally^ siieetuiibed. Though 
apjiarontly friendly, the Maratlia chiefs, inehidiiig even the 
Peshwa, who had lieen restored to the irmsnad through the help ol 
the English, nurtured in their heart of hearts feelings of jealousy 
and hostility against the English, which they could not then ojHinly 
manifest owing to the distracted condition of their kingdom.s, but 
which might burst forth on the appearance of a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. Largely under tlie influence of his nn.scriipnlous favourite, 
Trimbakji Danglia, Biiji Kao II engaged in intrigues with a 
view to leading once more a confederacy of the Maratlia chiefs 
against the English. To settle some disputes between the Po.shwa 
and the Gaikwar, the latter sent to Poona in a.d. 1814 his 
chief minister, Gangadhar Shastrl, a friend of the English. 
Shastri was conducted by the Peshwa to Nasik and was 
murdered there apparently at the instigation of Trimbakji. 
After a good deal of hesitation, Baji Kao II surrendered Trimbakji 
to Mountstuart Elphinstone, the British Resident at Poona since 
1811, who placed him under confinement in the fortress of Thana. 
But he escajKid a year later, it was believed with the connivance 
of the Pesh^va, though there is no definite proof of it. Matters 
became most threatening by the year 1817. The Peshwa now made 
serious attempts to organise against the English a confederacy of 
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the Maratha chiefs and opened negotiations with them as well as 
with the Pathan chief, Amir Khan, and the Pindaris. He also tried 
to increase the strength and elBciency of his army. 

The English did not fail to take prompt measures to check the 
Peshwa’s designs. With the arrival of the Earl of Moira, better 
known as the Marquess of Hastings (1813-1823), the British policy 
of neutrality had been thoroughly reversed. The now Governor- 
General was determined “to render the Britisii Government para¬ 
mount in effect, if not declaredly so” and to “hold the other >Stafe.s 
vassals in substance, if not in name. ...” Mount.stiiart Elphmstone, 
instructed by the Governor-General on the 10th May, 1817, to cir¬ 
cumscribe the powers of the Peshwa in such a way as to “prevent 
the evils apprehended from the course of policy pursued by the 
Court of Poona for several years”, induced BSji Kao 11 to sign 
most reluctantly the Treaty of Poona on the 13th June, 1817. 
The Peshwa had to renounce the headship of the Maratha 
confederacy; to commute his claims on the Grdkw ar to four lac.-, 
ot rupees and to promise not to make further demands on him , 
and to surrender to the English the Konkun and some iniportaiu 
strongholds. Daulat Kao Sindhia was also comjiclled by the 
English to sign the Treaty of Gwalior on the 5th November, 1817, 
by which he bound himself to co-operate with the English to 
suppress the Pindaris and gave the Company full liberty to 
enter into engagements with the States beyond the (Iiambai. 
Thus the English could conclude a number of treatic.s with the 
Rajput States, so long greatly haras.sed by Marfitha inroads. Mean¬ 
while, internal quarrels about the succession to the kingdom ol 
Nagpur had given an opportunity to the English to bring that king 
doin under their influence. Kaghuji Bhonsle II died on the 22nd 
March, 1810, and was succeeded by his imbecile son, Parsoji. Parsoji 
had an able but ambitious cousin, Appa Saheb, who aspired to 
the government and wanted as a preparatory measure to secure 
the regency. The English recognised this on his signing a treaty ol 
subsidiary alliance on the 27th May, 1810. The Treaties of Poona, 
Gwalior, and Nagpur added greatly to the influence of the English 
at the cost of the Marathas. The first dealt a severe blow at the 
power and prestige of the Peshwa; the second checked the preten¬ 
sions of Sindhia over the Rajput States, which fell under British 
control; and the third cost the Nagpur State its independence 
and brought it under the subsidiary system, which had been evade(i 
by Raghuji Bhonsle II but had been “so long and so earnestly 
desired by the British Government”. The “defensive means” ol 
the English were now greatly improved, and Malcolm observe.- 
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that “in the actual condition of India no event could be more 
ibrtunate than the subsidiary alliance with Nagpur”. 

But none of the Maratlia chiefs wore sincerely reconciled to 
the loss of their independence and they had full sympathy with the 
Peshwa’s desire to make himself free from British control. On 
the very day that Sindhia signed the subsidiary treaty, the PeshwA 
sacked and burnt the British Residency at Poona and attacked with 
about 27,000 men a small British army of 2,800 under Colonel Burr 
at Khirki; but he was completely defeated. Appa Saheb of Nagpur 
and Malhar RAo Holkar II, son of Jaswant RAo Holkar, rose in arms 
auainst the English. The Nag[)ur troo|)a were defeated at Sitabaldi 
on the 27th November, 1817, and llolkar's forces were routed 
at .Mahidpur by Hislop on the 2l8t December, 1817. Appa Saheb 
lied to the Punjab and then to Jodhpur where he died in a.d. 1840. 
The districts lying to the north of the Narmada were annexed 
to British territories and a minor grandson of Raghuji Bbonslo II 
was established as Raja over the remnant of the state. Holkar 
was forced to sign the Treaty of Mandasor on the 6th January, 
IS]8, by which ho gave up all claims on the Rajj)ut States, 
ceded to the English all districts south of the Narmada, agreed 
to maintain a subsidiary force within this territory, submitted 
Ins foreign relations to the arbitration of the British, and recog- 
ni.scd Amir Khan, a mercenary commander, as NawAb of Tonk. A 
fiormanent British Resident was henceforth stationed at Indore. 

As for the Peshwa, after his defeat at Khirki, he fought two 
more battles with the English—at Koregaon on the 1st January, 
1818, and at Ashti on the 2()th February, 1818. He was defeated 
in both, his able general Gokhale being killed in the second. Baji 
Kao II at last surrendered to Sir John Malcolm on the 3rd June, 
1818. The Peshwaship, which served as the symbol of national unity 
among the Marathas even in its worst days, was abolished; Baji 
Kao II was allowed to spend his last days at Bithur near Cawnpore 
on a pension of eight lacs a year; his dominions were placed under 
British control; and “British influence and authority spread over 
the land with magical celerity". Trimbakji was kept in life-long 
confinement in the fort of Chunar. The small kingdom of Satara, 
formed out of the Peshwa’s dominions, was given to Pratap Simha, 
a lineal descendant of Shivaji and the formal head of the Maratha 
Empire. The State of Satara did not become the centre of a hostile 
Maratha confederacy, as Thornton apprehended. As a matter 
of fact, as Roberts records, “the rule of the new dynasty proved an 
evil and incompetent one, and Satara was one of the States to which 
subsequently the Doctrine of Lapse was applied by Dalhousie”. 
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D. Causes of the Downfall of the Maralhas 

Tims was foiled the last attempt of the Marathiis to build up 
their politioal supremacy in India on the ruins of the Mughu) 
Empire. The fabric of the MarAtha Empire, which the genius and 
military ability of Shivaji the Oreat had brought into existence, 
and which, after a short period of decline, was revived by Bfiji 
Kao I, and competed with the English for political supremacy 
for about forty years, now collapsed most ignominiously. This 
was primarily due to certain inherent defects in the character of 
the MarAtha State, particularly during the eighteenth century, 
though there were other factors which accelerated it. In the 
MarAtha State, “there was”, .Sir J. N. Sarkar asserts, “no attemiit 
at well-thought-out organised communal improvement, spread of 
education, or unification of the [leoplo, either under Shivaji oi 
under the PeshwAa. The cohe.sion of the peoples of the MarAtha 
State was not organic but artificial, accidental and therefore pre¬ 
carious”. Another drawback of the MarAtha State was its lack 
of a sound economic jHilicy and satisfactory financial arrangements, 
without w'hich the political develoiunent of a nation hecomo 
impossible. The .sterile soil of MaharAslitra held out no firospccts 
for flourishing agriculture, trade and industric.s. and the MarAtha 
.State had t.o depend on uncertain and precarious sources of 
income like chauth, which again cost them the sincere co-operation 
of the other indigenous powers. Further, the revival of the jdijii 
system after the death of Shivaji introduced a highly disintegrat¬ 
ing force into the State; the MarAtha jagirddrs, blind to all hut 
their personal int.crc.sts, ruined the national cause by plunging 
their country into intrigues and quarrels. With some exceptions like 
Shivaji, BAji Rao I, Madhava Rao I, MalhAr Rao Holkar, MahadAji 
Sindhia and Nana Fadnavis, the MarAtha cliiefs, particularly 
those of later times, indulged more in finesse or intrigue than well- 
calculated .statesmanlike action, wdiich produced a disastrous re¬ 
action on the destiny of their State, especially when they were 
confronted with superior British diplomacy during the close of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. Lastly, 
the Marathas of the eighteenth century, while discarding their 
old tactics of war, could not develop, even under MahadAji 
Sindhia and Nana Fadnavis, a military system organised on the 
scientific lines of the West. Opposed to them were the English, 
possessed of an efficient military organisation, based on up-to-date 
methods and varied experience of European wars. It is indeed a 
pity that the Marathas depended upon foreign adventurers “for 
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a most vital means of self-protection”, and thus ultimately lost 
their independence. 


2 . Anglo-Mysore Relations^ 

-4. The Fourth An,glo-Mysore B'ar 

Lord Cornwallis optimistically estimated the teaulta of the war 
with Tipu in his time by saying; “Wo have effectively crippled 
our enemy, without making our friends too formidable.” 

But the hope of a la.sting peace was soon belied. A man like 
'I’ipu could never acccjtt for long the humiliation that ho hatl 



E. K. A 

TOUT or SERJNOAPATAM, showing the SALLY-rOUT 
GATE, WHETIK TIPU SULTAN WAS KILLED 


suffered at the hands of the English,! against whom he nursed 
a deep resentment.^ “Instead of sinking under his misfortunes, 
he exerted,” writes Malcolm, “all hia activity to repair the ravages 
of war. He began to add to the fortifications of his capital—to 
remount his cavalry—to recruit and discipline his infantry ^ 
—to punish his refractory tributaries, and to encourage the culti¬ 
vation of his country, which was soon restored to its former pros¬ 
perity.” France was then involved in a deadly war with England 
in Europe; and as an astute diplomat, Tipu tried to secure the 
alliance of France against the English in India. He enlisted himself 
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as a member of the Jacobin Club and permitted nine Frenchmen 
in his service to elect “citizen llipaud’’, a Lieutenant in the French 
navy,'as their President, to hoist the flag of the recently established 
French Republic and to plant a Tree of Liberty at Seringapatam. 
With a view to securing allies for himself in the contemplated 
conflict, Tipu also sent emissaries to Arabia, Kabul, Constantinople, 
Versailles and Mauritius. *The French governor of the Isle of Franco, 
Monsieur Malartio, welcomed the envoys and proposals of Tipu, 
and published a proclamation inviting volunteers to come forward 
to help Tipu in expelling the English from India. As a result of 
this, some Frenchmen landed at Mangalore in April, 1798. ' 
Lord Wellesley on hi.s arrival at Madras on the 26tli April. 
1798, /quickly realised the hostile intentions of Tipu and at 
once determined to wage war on him/ overruling the timid 
suggestions of the Madras Council. 1 Ho held in his Minute of 
12th August, 1798,; that “the act of Tippo’s ambassadors, 
ratified by himself, and accompanied by the landing of a French 
force in his country is a public, unqualified and unambiguous 
declaration of war; aggravated by an avowal, that the object of 
the war is neither expansion, reparation, nor security, but the 
total destruction of the British Government in India. To attempt 
to misunderstand an insult and injury of such a complexion would 
argue a consciousness either of w'eakness or of fear”. VBesidcs 
other preparations for the war, Wellesley tried to revive the Triple 
Alliance of 1790. The Nizam at once concluded a subsidiary 
alliance with the English on the Ist September, 1798/ but the 
iVIarathas gave rather vague replies to the Governor-General’.s 
overtures. Nevertheless, to show the “disinterestedness of the 
Briti.sh Government to every branch of the Triple Alliance”, 
Wellesley engaged to give the Peshw’a a share in the conquests 
of the war. 


This war against Tipu was of a very short duration, but quite 
decisive. He was defeated by Stuart at Sedaseer, forty-five miles 
west of Seringapatam, on the 5th March,‘1799, and again on the 
27th March by General Harris at Malvelly, thirty miles east of 
Seringapatam. Tipu then retired to Seringapatam, which was 
captured by the English on the 4th May. The Mysore Sultan died 
while gallantly defending his metropolis, which was, however, 
plundered by the English troops. Thus fell a leading Indian power 
and one of the most inveterate and dreadful foes of the English. 


NUj'sore was at the disposal of the English.' The members 


of Tipu's family were interned at Vellore. They were suspected 


of being involved in the abortive mutiny of the sepoys at Vellore 
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11' 1806 and were deported to Calcutta. As a sort of diplomatic 
move, Wellesley offered the districts of Soonda and Harponelly, 
lying in the north-west of the Mysore kingdom, to the Marftthas, 
"lio, however, refused to accept these. To the Nizam was given 
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the territory to the north-east near hie dominion, that is, tiic 
districts of Gooty and Gurramkonda and a part of the district ol 
Chiteldrug except its fort. The English took for themselves Kanara 
on the west; Wynaad in the south-east; the districts of Coimbatore 
and Daraporam; two tracts on the east; and the town and island 
of Seringapatam. A boy of the old Hindu eigning dynasty of 
Mysore was given the rest of the kingdom. This new Stale 
of Mysore became virtually a dependency of the English! A 
subsidiary treaty, which the minor ruler had to accept, pro¬ 
vided for the maintenance of a protecting British force within 
the kingdom. A subsidy was to be paid by its ruler which could 
be increased by the Governor-General in time of war; and the 
Governor-General was further empowered to take over the entire 
internal administration of the country if he was dis.satisfied on any 
account with its government. This arrangement, Wellesley hoped, 
would enable him “to command the whole resources of the Raju'.s 
territory”. The Governor-General “acted wisely”, in Thornton’s 
opinion, “in not making Mysore ostensibly a British j)ossession 
He acted no less wisely in making it substantially so”. Because of 
raisgovcriiment, Lord William Benlinck brought Mt'sore under the 
direct administration of the Company, and it remained so till 
18S1, when Lord Ripon restored the royal family to ])ower. 

jThe settlement of Mysore, as effected by Lord Wellesley, secured 
for the Company .substantial territorial, economic, commercial and 
military advantages. 'It extended the Company’s dominion “from 
sea to sea acros.s the base of the peninsula”, encomj)assing the new 
kingdom of My.soro on all sides except in the north. When in 180(t 
the Nizam transferred his acquisitions from Mysore to the Company, 
this kingdom “ was entirely encircled by the Pax Britamiica”. This 
achievement of the Governor-General was enthusiastieally applauded 
in England; he was elevated to the rank of Marquis in the peerage 
of Ireland and General Harris was made a baron. 


B. Estimate of Tipu 

Tipu is, in many respects, a remarkable per-sonality in Indian 
history. A man of sound moral character, free from the prevailing 
vices of his class, he had an intense faith in God. He was fairly 
well educated, could speak fluently Persian, Kanarese and u4iu, 
and had a valuable library. A valiant soldier and a taciful 
general, Tipu was a diplomat of no mean order. This is proved 
by his clear perception of the fact that England and not any 
Indian power was the enemy; by his study of politics, particularly 
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the relations between England and France in Europe; by the 
embassies he sent to France and other placies; and the correspon¬ 
dence that he carried on with Zaman Shah of Kabul. He jilaccd 
independence above everything else, and lost his lile in trying to 
preserve it. Unlike many of his Indian contemporaries, Tipu was 
an able and industrious ruler. Some of his English contemiioraries, 
like Edward Moore and Major Diroin. were lavourably impressed 
with his administration and have unliesitatingly stated that he 
(‘njoyed suflioient popularity in Ids kingdom. Even Sir John Sliore 
observes that “the peasantry of his dominions are jiroteciod and 
their labours encouraged and rewarded'’. Some writers, ol<H as 
well as modern,- liave wrongly described Tipu as a cruel and 
sanguinary tyrant, an ojipressive despot, and a furious i'aualic. 
He cannot be held guilty of systematic cnieltv, and, as Major 
Dirorn remarks, “hi.s cruelties were in general inllichod only on 
those whom he considered as his enemies”. Also lie was not a 
lierce bigot. The discovery and study of Tipu’s Sliringhen J^etters 
prove tliat he Icnew' “how to placate Hindu opinion, and religious 
intolerance was not the cause of his ruin”. Tliough a pious Muslim, 
he did not attempt any wholesale conversion of his Hindu subjects, 
as Wilks’ account would lead us to believe; but he forced it only 
on those* recalcitrant Hindus on whose allegiance he could not rely. 
In one respeot, he compares unfavourably with his father; ]*oIitically 
he was less sagacious and practical than the latter. He often 
tried to introduce useless innovations in the name of reform. ‘A 
restless sjiirit of innovation, and a wish to have everything to 
originate from himself, was,” wrote Thomas .Munro, “the predom¬ 
inant feature of his character.” 


3 . Disappearance of the French Menace 

The fall of Tipu was a source of immense relief to the English, 
^^ho were much worried by French intrigues. Tipu was indeed, as 
the Govemor-Generars brother, the Duke of Wellington, observed, 

‘ the certain ally of the French in India”. As a matter of fact, 
the battle of Wandiwash did not finally shatter the ambitions of 
the French in India. There still remained a French peri! 
throughout the rest of the eighteenth century. The French 
now tried to pursue their ambitious designs by establishing 
their influence in the courts of Indian powers like the Nizam, 
the Sultan of Mysore and the Marathas. They joined their 

^ Kirkpatrick, Wilks, Rennoll and others. 

* Bowring, Roberts and Dean Hutton. 
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armiee, and incited them against the English. Thus in 1777 
St. Lubin negotiated a treaty with Nana Fadnavis with a view to 
stirring up the Marathas against the English, and the French con¬ 
sidered an aUianoe with Hyder 'Ali to be necessary “for regaining 
the ascendancy which they have lost in India and to despoil their 
rival of it”. Di.sgusted by English neutrality at the battle of 
Kharda, the Nizam sought French help, and maintained a trained 
body of 14,000 men under a French commander, named Francois 
Raymond, who had organised a definitely “anti-British, pro-French 
and pro-Tipu” party in the Hyderabad court. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia also maintained in his northern armies 40,000 di.sciplined 
men under Perron, a French general, whose influence over the 
Sindhia was so great that Wellesley could without much exaggera¬ 
tion say that he had built a French State on the banks of the 
Jumna. We have already noted the nature of Franeo-Mysorc 
relations, which were undoubtedly antagonistic to English interests. 

The French further tried to utilise the opportunities afforded 
by wars in America and Europe to regain what they had lost in 
India. Thus when the War of American Independence broke out, 
besides allying themselves with the revolted colonies, they sent, in 
1782, three thousand men under Bussy and a fleet under Admiral 
SuSren to help Hyder ‘Ali; but Bussy’s expedition was unable to 
further French interests. Again Hyder’s son sought the French 
alliance when England was engaged in a deadly war with 
revolutionary France. Though on the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Wars the French possessions in India were seized by the 
English, the Egyptian campaign of Napoleon, and the projects of 
the French to establish their influence in Egypt and then under¬ 
mine the British position in India, were sources of deep anxiety to 
the English officers in India. 

It did not take a long time for Wellesley, who possessed pene¬ 
trating insight and a clear vision, to realise the nature of the 
French peril. He took immediate steps to remove it. Besides 
trying to destroy French influence in Indian courts and armies 
and disbanding the European-trained armies of the Nizam, he 
planned expeditions against the Isle of France, as from the begin¬ 
ning of the Revolutionary Wars French privateers used it as a 
base to prey upon English shipping in the Indian Ocean; but they 
could not be carried into effect owing to the refusal of Admiral 
Rainier, commander of the British squadron, to co-operate with 
him. He also contemplated the capture of Batavia, the capital 
of the Dutch East Indies. In response to an order from home, he 
sent an expedition to the Red Sea under the command of Sir 
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DaWd Baird in 1801. The French at Alexandria had already 
capitulated before Baird’s party reached Cairo. Wellesley did 
not restore to the French their settlements in India after the 
Peace of Amiens, which was but a temporary truce of thirteen 
months. 

The French still persisted in their anti-English intrigues in 
India. Decaen, the newly-appointed Captain-General of the French 
in India, tried fruitlessly to secure Indian allies and also encouraged 
French privateers to capture British vessels in the Indian seas. 
The English were, however, finally freed from the French menace 
by the j'ear 1814—1815. This synchronised with the attempt of 
Lord Hastings to establish British paramountcy in India 

4 . Hyderabad 

We have seen that after his defeat at Kharda, the Nizam in 
utter disgust turned to the French for support and freely admitted 
Frenchmen into his court and army. When Lord Wellesley 
arrived in India, F'renchmen “of the most virulent principles of 
.lacobinism”, as Wellesley himself said, dominated the Nizam. 

But Wellesley was determined to exterminate French influence 
and intrigues in India and to extend British control over the 
Indian powers. Cireumstancos favoured his policy. The Nizam 
had been somewhat pacified by British assistance given him during 
the rebellion of his son ‘Ali Jah in 1707; he had by this 
time become suspicious of the growing French influence; and 
ids minister Mir Alam, a friend of the English, had been urging 
him to form an amicable settlement with the English. Wellesley’s 
first step was to persuade the Nizam to conclude a subsidiary treaty 
on the 1st September, 1798, which provided for the maintenance 
and pa 3 Tnent of a force of six battalions by the Nizam, the sub¬ 
ordination of his external relations to the control of the English, 
and the expulsion of European oflScers belonging to other nation¬ 
alities from his territory. 'The French-trained troops of the Nizam 
were disbanded by Malcolm and Kirkpatrick, and he proved to be a 
sincere ally of the Company in its war against Tipu, for which, as 
we have already noted, he was rewarded with portions of the 
Mysore kingdom. As the treaty of 1798 was of a temporary nature, 
s “perpetual and general defensive alliance” was formed between 
the English and the Nizam on the 12th October, 1800, whereby the 
subsidiary force was increased, for the maintenance of which the 
Nizam surrendered to the English all the territories he had got 
as spoils of the Mysore Wars in 1792 and 1798. He also agreed 
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not to enter into political relations with other poAvers without the 
permission of the English. Nizam 'All died in 1803, and his successor 
Sikandar Jah, liad no hesitation in confirming all the previoii,' 
treaties with the English. Uy a treaty eoncluded in the time oi 
Lord Hasting.s, on the 12th December, 1822, readjustment oi 
territories was effected, and the Nizam was exempted from tin- 
payment of arrears of tribute to the Peshwa. 

The subsidiary alliance guaranteed protection to the Hyderabad 
State against external aggression; but it produced some disastrous 
consequences in its internal administration. As a natural sequel 
to the hab.t of dependence on another power, the Hyderabad 
rulers of this period lost all initiative for good and eflieiem 
government, and their country became subject to various dis¬ 
ruptive forces, as was also the case with many other provinces ol 
contemporary India, like Jicngal, Oudh and the Carnatic, while 
the kingdom of Tipu, who was not a subsidiary ruler, was in a 
flourishing condition. “Conceive of a country," observed the 
Duke of Wellington, "in every village of whieh there arc from 
twenty to thirty horsemen, who have been disini.sscd from the 
service of the State, and who have no means of living except by 
plunder. In tiiis country there is no law, no civil government . . . 
no inhabitant (!an, or will, remain f-o cultivate, unless he is protected 
by an armed force stationed in the village. This is the ouf line of 
the state of the countries of the Peshwa and the Nizam.” 


5 . The Carnatic 

The existence of dual government in the Carnatic, no less disas¬ 
trous and oppressive to its people than the dual government of 
Bengal, could certainly not be tolerated by Lord Wellesley, a man 
of strong determination and highly imperialistic instincts. To bring 
the Carnatic under the supreme control of the Company by cutting 
out this “festering sore” seemed to him to be an almost imperative 
need for the extension of his favourite principle, which he thus 
enunciated later on: “The Company with relation to its territory 
in India must bo viewed in the capacity of a sovereign power." 
But “the method he employed was unfortunate and laid him open 
to the charge of sophistical dealing”. Certain documents discovered 
at Seringapatam proved, according to the Governor-General, that 
both Muhammad 'All and Omdut-ul-Umara, who died on the 15th 
July, 1801, carried on secret and treasonable correspondence witli 
Tipu Sultan. He declared that they had thus “placed themselves 
in the condition of public enemies” and had forfeited their right to 
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the throne of the Carnatic. He ignored the claim of 'All Husain, 
son of the deceased Nawab, to his father’s territory, anti on the 
25th July, 1801, concluded a treaty with ‘Aziin-ud-daulnh, a 
nephew of Omdut-ul-Umaru, who was thereby installed as the 
nominal Nawab of the Carnatic. He was guaranteed it ]iension 
of one-fifth of its revenues, and the entire civil and military adniini.s- 
tration of the province was taken over by the Company. The 
a.ssumption of the Camatio government was declared by Wellesley 
:is “perhaps the moat salutary and useful measure which has been 
adopted since the acquisition of the Dewanny (Diwlm) of Bengal'’; 
and writer.s like Thornton, Owen, and some others, have tried to 
vindicate his j)olicy in every way. But it earned Mill's severe 
criticism. The documents in question did not prove th(\ treachery 
of the Carnatic Nawabs. Wellesley cotdd have frankly declared 
what his object was, and could have given effect to it in a more 
straightforward manner. 


6 . Tanjore and Surat 

The rulers of Tanjore and Surat were also comjiclled by Wellesley 
to surrender their administrative powers to the Company, and to 
remain content with “empty titles” and “guaranteed ]x‘n5ioiis '. 
jVs for Tanjore, a Maratha principality founded by Shivaji's father, 
Shahji, a disputed succession gave Wellesley an opport.unitv to 
intervene in its affairs and thus persuade its ruler to coiudude a 
subsidiary treaty on the 2oth October, 1799. By this treaty the 
w liole civil and military administration of this kingdom passed to 
the Company in return for a pension of £40,000 jier annum. A 
similar fate befell the principality of Surilt. Since 1759 the Com¬ 
pany had undertaken its defence on behalf of the Mughul Emperor, 
while its Nawah retained the civil administration. But the Nawabs 
of Surat w'ero unable to pay all the sums required by the Company 
for the expenses of the garrison it maintained in that State. When 
the old Nawab of Sur.at died on the 8th January, li99, Lord 
Wellesley, in a high-handed manner, forced his brother and legiti¬ 
mate successor, to surrender the whole administration of the terri¬ 
tory to the Company in March, 1800. Thus Wellesley committed, 
in the opinion of Mill, “the most unceremonious act of dethronement 
which the EngUsh had yet performed, as the victim was the weakest 
and most obscure”. Beveridge unhesitatingly declares that the 
whole proceeding was characterised by' tyranny and injustice . 
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7 . The Fate of Oudh 

Loss of indej)endence was the price which the kingdom of Oiidli 
paid for her long-continued internal bankruptcj', in the time of 
Wellesley. The Governor-General wa.s convinced that, for the 
effective security of the north-ti'estern frontier, Oudh must he 
brought definitely under British control. In his private letter 
to .John Luinsden, the Company’s Resident at Oudh, he expressed 
his determination to take po.ssession of the Dofib with a view to 
strengthening the Company’s north-western frontier; to substitute 
for the Nawfih’s troops “an increased number of the Company’s 
regiments of infantry and cavalry, to be relieved from time to 
time and to bo j>aid by His Excellency (the Nawab); aiul to 
dislodge from Oudh every European excej)ting the Company'.s 
servants The immediate execution of these projects was obstructed 
by an uufortiin.ate incident at Benare.s, where, on the 14th January, 
1799, Wijzir ‘Ali, bitterly resentful of his position, mas.saered 
several Engli.shmen, including Mr. Cherry, the British Resident. 
He was in fact trying to organise a widespread con.si)iracy against 
the Comf)any, had confederate.s in Bihar and Bengal, and even 
sought to secure the help of Zaman Shfdi of Kabul, who threatened 
an invasion of Hindustan. But he was captured by a British force 
and sent to Fort William, where he spent his days in confinement 
till his death in A.i). 1817. 

It was not possible for Wellcsle}' to charge the Nawab of Oudh, 
who had all along been faithful to the Company, with treason or 
insubordination, as he had done in the case of the rider of the 
Carnatic. But he had a convenient pretext, in the threat of Zaman 
Sh.ah to invade Hindustan, for demanding from the Nawab of 
Oudh the disbandment of his own army and the increase of the 
Company's forces. After some resistance, the Nawab, under 
pressure from the British Resident, Colonel Scott, announced his 
intention to abdicate. Considering this proposal to be an excellent 
means for the establishment of “the sole and exclusive authority of 
the Company vithin the province of Oudh and its dejiendencies’’, 
the Governor-General WTote to the Court of Directors that it was 
his intention “to profit by the event to the utmost practicable 
extent”. But when Wellesley sought to exclude the NawSb’s sons 
from succession to the vtasnad of Oudh, the Nawab withdrew his 
announcement of abdication. This made the Governor-General 
furious. He declared himself “extremely disgusted at the duplicity 
and insincerity which mark the conduct of the Nawab-Vazir on the 
present occaaion”, and now presented to the Nawab a dm ft treaty 
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considerably increased the number of Conipan}''s froo[)s and 
ihe amount of tho subsidy iliat was to be paid. The Nawab 
.idvanced some reasonable objections on the strength of I'ortiier 
treaties; but Wellesley rejected the.so and forced him to submit to 
his demands. This was not enough to satisfy the (jovernoi-Geueriil 
He again compelled the Nawiib to conclude a treaty on the 10 th 
Novetnber, 1801 , by which the latter had to surrender the rich atid 
\iihinblo tracts of Bohilkhand and the Lower Doiib, that is, the 
territories lying between the Ganges and the Jumnri, eovcriiig 
.ilmo.st half of his dominions. Thus Oiidh was encircled by British 
territory except on the north ; and the Briti.sh po.s.session.s now 
confronted Sindhia along the entire line of his dominions in 
.Northern India. These were indeed advantages of great import¬ 
ance for the Company. “The rectifieation of our military frontier, 
.mil the territorial isolation of the Nabob (Nawab)," as Ow, n 
riL'htly Hay,s, “were not only jiarts of a larger scheme, but in 
them.scives measures of obvious importance, especially at such a 
ciisi.s." 

Wellesley's treatment of Oudh has been condemned not. only by 
Mill hut also by most of the other historians. Even Dr. II. II. 
Wilson admits that the negotiations with the Nawalb were carried 
on m an objectionable manner. Sir Alfred Lyall, not indeed 
.ihvay.s a hostile critic of Wellesley, considers that, in his dealing.s 
with Oudh, Wellesley “subordinated the feelings and interests ol 
In.s ally to paramount considerations of British policy in a niaimei 
that showed very little patience, forbearance, or generosity”, 
file Court of Directors also condemned it. British intervention 
did not at once bring peace and good government to the kingdom, 
flic evils of administration were aggravated here, as in the other 
Slates which had accepted subiidiary alliances, till the kingdom 
was annexed subsequently on the charge of misgovernment.. It 
may be said that the subsidiary treaties of Wellesley in a 
wii.se prepared the ground for Dalhousie's annexations in certain 
cases. 

8. Anglo-Gurkha Relations and the Nepal War {1814-1816) 

Taking advantage of internal struggles among the old ruling 
' Ians of the Nepal raUey, the Gurkhas, a tribe of tho Western 
lluniilayaa, conquered it in A.o. 1768. They gradually built up 
' powerful State possessing considerable military strength and 
’ iiuraUy seeking outlets for expansion. Their attempts at a 
icrthern push being checked by the great Chinese Empire, they 
dvanced towards the south, and during the early nineteenth 
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century they extended their dominion as far as the River Tisla 
on the east and the Sutlej on the west, so that they were then 
“in actual possession of the whole of the strong country which 
skirts the northern frontier of Hindustan”. With the occupation 
of the Gorakhpur district by the Company in 1801, the territories 
of the Ourklnis in the Tarfu became conterminous with the uncertain 
and ill-defined northern frontier of the British dominion, and thr 
border districts became subject to the incessant inroads of the 
Gurkhas. Sir George Barlow remonstrated without any efTeci, 
and in the time of Lord Minto the Gurkhas conquered Butwal, 
lying north of what i.s now known as the Ba.sti district, and Sheoriij, 
farther to the east. These were regained by the English withoiii 
open hostilitie.s. But the conflicting interests of the Gurkhas and 
the English made an appeal to arms inevitable. 

An un])rovoked attack by the Gurkhas on three police-statiom 
in Butwal in the month of May, 1814, was followed in October 
by a declaration of war against them by the Governor-General, 
Lord Hasting.s. Lord Hastings himself planned the campaign. 
He decided to attack the enemy simultaneously at four different 
points along the entire line of the frontier from the Sutlej to the 
Kosi, and tdso triitd "to corrupt the fidelity of the Nepalese Govern¬ 
ment”. But to vanquish the hardy Nepalese did not prove to hr 
it very etisy task, on account of their peculiar tactics and brilliiint 
quidities as soldiers, the lack of knowledge on the part of the 
British soldiers of the geographical difficulties of the mountainous 
region, and the incompetence of the British generals with the 
exception of Oehterlony. So the British campaign of 1814-181.) 
was attended with reverses. Major-Generals Marley and John 
Sullivan Wood, who were required to advance towards the Nep.il 
capital from Patna and Goraklipur respectively, retreated after 
some unsuccessful attempts; General Gillespie lost his life through hi? 
“ indiscreet daring ” in assaulting the mountain-fortress of Kalanga, 
and Major-General Martindell was defeated before the stronghold 
of Jaitak. But these losses of the English were more than retrieved 
when Colonels Nieolls and Gardner captured Almora in Kumucii 
in April, 1815, and General Oehterlony compelled the brave Gurkha 
leader, Amar Singh Thapa, to surrender the fort of Malaon on ti e 
15th May, 1815. In view of the hopelessness of further resistance, 
the Gurkhas signed a treaty at Sagauli on the 28th November, 1815. 

Under the influence of the war party in Nepal, its Government 
hesitated to ratify the treaty and hostilities began again. Ochterlonv, 
now in supreme command of the British troops, advanced within 
fifty miles of the capital of Nepal and defeated the Nepalese it 
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Maku'anpur on the 28th February, 1810. This Jod the Nepal 
Government to ratify the treaty early in March ne.vt. In accordanee 
wjth this the Nepalese gave up their (•laims to places in tlie low lands 
along their southern frontier, ceded to tlic English the dislrict.s 
of Garhwal and Kumaon on the we.st of Nopfd, vitlidrcw from 
Sikkim, and agreed to receive a British Resident at Katmandu. 
Those were indeed important gains fur the English. The north¬ 
west frontier of their dominions now reached the niountains. 
Thev obtained sites for important hill-stations and siiinnier 
('a})itals like Simla, Mussorio, Almora, Kanikhct, Lando\ir and 
Naini Ti'il; and also greater facilities for communications with the 
regions of Central Asia. The Neprd GovcrnnH'nt has (‘ver .siiicc 
remained true to its alliance with the English. Ry a treaty with 
the Raja o! Sikkim, dated the lOth February, ISlT, a trad 
c(*ded by the Ne{)rilcse was given to him, and this created a harrier 
between the eastern frontier of Nepal and liliiitan. 


9 . Suppression of the Pindari and Pathan Hordes, and Extension 
of British Paramountcy over Rajputana and Centra! India 

While the princi[)al Indian powers were failing one ly one 
before the growing British Ruj)remacy, (’entral India remaiiHKl 
steeped in utter confusion and anarchy due to the turhuitmee and 
nefarious activities of predatory horde.s like the Pindarls and the 
Pathans. In Rajputana it wa.s also partly' due to tlie fcud.Ll 
rivalries among its different states, and partly to the ravages 
associated with the Maratha penetration into it during the second 
iialf of the eighteenth eentiiry. The continuance of this state of 
things over a wide area could not be tolerated by the I^mgli.sh at a 
time when they were trying to establish their ])aranioimtcy over 
India. So after the close of the Nepal war, Lord Hastings turned 
to deal with these disturbed regions, particularly because the 
Pindarls had recently carried their raids into Britisfi t-(^rritc)ry and 
were also enlisted as mercenaries in the armies of the hostile 
Maratha chiefs. 

A. The Pindari War 

The Pindaris^ were a horde of cruel marauders, who from their 
headquarters in Central India ravaged and plundered the neighbouring 

^ “Many different conjocturos liave l.>een offered as to the etyraidogy o< 
die term Pindarry. The most popular one among tlie natives is that they 
ierived it from their dissolute habits leading them constantly to resort to 
die shop* of the sellers of an intoxicating drink termed ritida.” (Malcolm, 
-demorr of Central India, Vol. I, p, 433.) 
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regions as well as some distant areas. They were heard of toward^ 
the close of the seventeenth eentury during the Mughul-Maratha war^ 
in the Deccan. The general political disorders of the eighteenth 
century led them to take to organised plundering and robbery us 
a profes.sion, just as the failure of the Dual Government and the 
consequent dhsorders in Bengal led to the rise and prevalence of 
wides[)read dacoitio' in that province for the greater part of thi^ 
second half of the eighteenth century. The I’indaria were emjiloycd 
as auxiliary forces iti the Maralha armies and enjoyed the protection 
of Maratha chiefs like Sindhia and Holkar. In 1794 Smdhia 
grunted them some settlements in MAlwa near the Narmad.l 
We get an idea of their organisation from contenifiorary English 
writers. One of them, Sir John Malcolm, writes: “The Pindarrie^ 
who had risen, like masses of putrefaction in animal matter, oiii 
of the corru|)tion of weak and expiring States, had fortunately 
none of tho.se bonds of union which unite men in adversity 
They had neither the tie of religion nor of national feeling. Thei 
were men of all lands and all religions. They had been brought 
together less by despair than by deeming the life of a jilundcrer, 
in the actual state of India, as one of small hazard, but great 
indulgence. . . . The Piiidarries, when they came to a rich 
country, had neither the means nor inclination, like the Tartar.^ 
to whom also they have been compared, to settle and repose. Likv' 
swarms of locu.sts, acting from instinct, they destroyed and left 
waste whatever province they visited.” They generally avoided 
jiitched battles; and plunder was their principal object, for whiili 
they perpetrated horrible cruelties on all whom they could gel 
hold of. “They avoid fighting,” wxote Captain Sydenliam in a 
memorandum on the Pindaris drawn up in 1809, “for they conic 
to plunder, not to fight.” Under their powerful leaders, Hire 
Biiran, Chilu, Wasil Muhammad and Karim Khan, they extended 
their depredations far and wide. In 1812 they harried the British 
districts of Mirzapur and Shahabad. During 1815-1816 they deva.s 
tilled the Nizam's dominions and early in 1810 wantonly plundered 
the Northern Sarkurs. 

But Lord Hastings had by this time formed a strong determiiiii 
tion to suppress them, for which he received in September, 181(i 
the sanction of the Court of Directors. He was shrewd enough t‘ 
come to an understanding with the principal Indian powers, before 
he launched his opera ions for the final extermination of ih 
Pindaris towards the close of 1817. He effected careful and 
vigorous military preparations with a view to rounding them in 
from all sides—on the north and east from Bengal, on the we-: 
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from Gujarat and on the south from the Deccan. He assembled 
together a large army of 113,0(X.) men and 3t)0 guns and divided 
it into two parts—the northern force of four divi.sions being plai'cd 
under his personal command and the Decean force of five divisions 
under the command of Thomas Hislop, who liad Sir .lohn Malcolm 
as his principal lieutenant. By the end of 1817 the British troojia 
succeeded in expelling the Pindaris from Mfilwa and across the 
t'hambal, and by the close of January, 1818, they acre practically 
e.Nterminated. Karim Khan, one of tlicir powerful leaders, sur¬ 
rendered to Sir John Malcolm on the 18th February, 1818, and wa.s 
L'iven the small estate of Gawalijmr in the Unilcil IVovincc.s Wasil 
.Muhammad, who had taken refuge with Sindhia, was handed over 
bv the Maratha chief to the English and died while in cajitivity 
at (ihazipur. Cliitu wa.s chased from ]>lacc to jilacc until ho was 
(Icvnured by a tiger in a jungle near Asirgarh. Thus Malcolm wrote 
about five years later: . . the I’ludar es arc so elfcctually 

destroyed that their name is almost forgotten.'’ .Mo.st of thi' 
survivors “mingled with the rest of the jiojiulalion", and .some 
became “active improving farmers". 


B. Suppression of Ihc I'alhans 

Many Pathans at this time took to the habits of a predatory 
horde like the Pindaris. “ They commanded," notes lTiusc[i, a con¬ 
temporary writer, “forces of a different description from those 
of the Pindaree chiefs. . . . Indeed, the grand diflercrice between 
the two classes was, that the Pathans were banded together for 
the jmrpose of preying on Gov^ernments and jiciwerlul chiefs: to 
this end their force moved about with the materials of ri'gular 
battles and sieges, so as to work on the fears of princes and 
men in power, extorting contributions and other advantages 
from them, by such intimidation as an eflicicut army could only 
impress: while the object of the Pindarees was universal plunder". 
They became powerful under their leaders, Muhammad Bhuh 
Khan and Amir Khan, and served as military adventurers under 
some of the Rajput and Maratha chiefs of the lime. From about 
1799 Amir Khan beeame intimately associated with Holkar's 
government. Amir Khan beeame more formidable when, after the 
death of Muhammad Shah Khan in 1814, the latter’s troops joined 
him; and his depredations and plunders were carried on with 
greater force. The Company’s Government decided to detach 
ibis powerful Pathan chief from the other predatory bands, and, 
ifter some negotiations, persuaded him to come to terms on the 
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9th November, 1817. He was recognised as the Nawab of Tonk 
by the English and also by Holkar. The suppression of the 
Pindaris and the alliance with Amir Khan relieved India of a 
terrible pest, subversive of political order, public peace and social 
tranquillity. 

C. Extension of British Paramounixy over Bdjpvldna 
and Cenlral India 

The Governor-Generalship of Lord Hastings also witnessed the 
establishment of British influence over the Rajput States and some 
minor states of Central India. Rajputana had indeed a tragic 
history in the eighteenth century. The lords of Rajasthan had 
generally speaking lost the heroism and chivalry of their ancestors; 
and their land, distracted by dynastic quarrels (particularly between 
Jaipur and Jodbpur) and pseudo-chivalry, became a prey to external 
aggressions of the Marathas, the Pindaris and the Pathans. These 
inroad.s resulted in anarchy, plunder, economic ruin and moral 
degradation and “ended only with the total ruin and humiliation 
of this noble race (the Rajputs)”. Utterly bankrupt, the historic 
land of Rajasthan readily acknowledged British supremacy at ;i 
time when the English had vanquished the leading Indian powers. 

Rajput alliance had been a potential factor in the consolidation 
of Mughul rule in India; the Marathas under the third Peshwii 
failed to utilise it for their Hindu-Pad-Pddshdhi; and its vahie 
was realised by Lord Hastings even when the Rajputs had become 
“a played-out race”. The Governor-General was satisfied that 
an alliance with the Rajput States would give “immense strategic 
advantages for the Company’s military and political positions 
in Central India”, and would place at the disposal of the 
Company “the resources of the Rajput country, for defensive 
and offensive purposes, against the internal as well as external 
enemies of the Company”. So with the sanction of the home 
authorities he opened negotiations with the following Rajput 
States, which, one by one, entered into treaties of “defensive 
alliance, perpetual friendship, protection and subordinate co¬ 
operation” with the Company: the State of Kotah, then under 
the able guidance of Zalim Singh, on the 26th December, 1817: 
Udaipur on the 16th January, 1818, Bundi on the 10th February, 
1818; Kishangarh, near Ajmer, and Bikaner, in March, 1818, 
Jaipur on the 2nd April, 1818; the three kingdoms of Pratapgarh, 
Banswark and Dungarpur, branches of the Udaipur house and 
situated on the border of Gujarat, on the 5th October, 5th 
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December, and 11th December, 1818, respectively ; Jaisalmer on the 
12th December, 1818; and Sirohi in 1823. 

Thus the Rajput States, who were, as Lord Hastings liiinseli 
said, natural allies of the Company, sacrificed their independence 
for protection and accepted British paramountoy. It is diflicult to 
agree with Pnnsep that the “good government and tranquillity” c)f 
Rajputana were “the exclusive aims” of the Company in interfer¬ 
ing in its aftairs. In fact, the guiding considerations of Lord 
Hastings in his relations with the Rajput States were fiolitical 
■‘expediency and convenience” and strategic advantages. 

The Nawah of Bhopal entered into a treaty of “defensive and 
subordinate alliance” with the Company, and Jaora being created 
an independent entity by the Treaty of Manda.sor with the Holkar 
was given to Ghafur Khan, son-in-law of Amir Khan, Nawah of 
Tonk, in return for the help he rendered to Sir John Malcolm. 
The minor States of Malwa and Biindelkhand also ucknowlodged 
British supremacy. A band of able Briti.sh officers effected the 
work of reconstruction and administrative consolidation in tliese 
iStates: Elphinstono in the Western Deccan, Munro in Madnis, 
Malcolm in Central India, and Metcalfe, Tod and Ochterlony in 
Rajputana. Students of Indian history have special rea.son t.o he 
grateful to most of them for the valuable works they have left 
behind, particularly Tod’s Rajasthan and Malcolm’s Mcirioir of 
Central India. 

Thus the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century saw the fall of those Indian powers 
which arose or revived on the decline of the Mughul Empire 
and (intended for political supremacy; and as a result of a 
number of political and military transactions, the British Govern¬ 
ment became the paramount power over a dominion extending 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from the Sutlej to 
the Brahmaputra. Clive sowed the seed of the British Empire in 
India; Warren Hastings preserved it against hostile forces; 
Wellesley reared it; and Lord Hastings reaped the harvest. 
Delhi, Oudh, Mysore, Hyderabad, the Carnatic, Surat and Tanjore 
passed under British control, for all practical purposes, in the time 
of Wellesley. Lord Hastings pushed further the bounds of British 
imperialism. He shattered the Maratha power beyond any hope of 
recovery and extinguished the Peshwaship, established British 
control over Central India, and persuaded the weak and harassed 
Rajput States to barter away their independence for British pro¬ 
tection. Another significant step taken by him was the formal 
abolition of the fiction of the Mughul Government. Mughul supremacy 
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tiad ceased to exist in fact more than half a century earlier. All tli* 
attempts of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II lo restore it proved futile . 
and h(' had to spend his days in pitiable circum8tanoo.s, some 
times as a wanderer seeking help hither and thither and sometime- 
at Delhi amidst the ruins of its ancient greatness. His name and 
personality were utilised for their own [)urposes by the Maratha.- 
the English, and probably also by the French. Warren Hastinc.'- 
stopped the payment of the Bengal tribute to the Emt)eror on tlic 
ground that he had placed himself under the protection of the 
Marjthas; and his successors gradually declared the Corapan\V 
freedom from obligations to the descendant of the Great Mughub 
.After Delhi had come under British control in 1803, Shah 'Alani II 
lived virtually as a pensioner of the Company' till he closed hi.s eve- 
for ever in 1800. His successor, Akbar II, was asked by Lor i 
Hastings to give up all ceremonial “implying supremacy over the 
Company's dominions” and it was not long before the titular 
dignity of the Mughul Rfij finally di.sappeared. 



CHAFrKR V 

EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH HOMINION HEVOND THE 
BRAHMAl’CTRA AND THE SHTLEJ, ] 824-185(1 

I. Factors in the Political History of this Period 

Referring to the achievements of Lord Hastings, wlio left India 
on the Jst Januar}', 1823, Prinscp, a conteniponiry writer, 
observed: “The struggle which has thus ended in the universal 
establishment of British influence, is particularly important and 
uurlhy of attention, as it promises to be the laxt we shall ever have 
to maintain with the native powers of India.” But this optimistio 
prophecy did not turn out to be wholly true. There is no doubt that 
by the year 1823 the greater part of India, extending from the 
Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the Himfdayas to Gajw 
(lomorin, fell under British control. But there were bey’ond 
the western and eastern limits already reached by the British 
arms, powers whose activities had been a source of great an.viety t.o 
the Mughuls and whoso subjugation was indispensably necessary for 
the rising British power before it could establish an all-India Empire 
on a firm and secure basis. In short, an Indian Empire, without 
effective control over the western and eastern frontiers of tiic counlry, 
was an idle dream. This was proved by the subsequent conflicts 
of the English with the Sikhs, the Sindhi.s, the I’athan anil Baloch 
tribes of the north-west frontier, and the Afghans beyond (he 
Khyber Pass, and with the Burmese and the Assamese to the east 
of the Brahmaputra. Further, the growth of the new political 
authority inevitably gave rise to varied problems. It clashed with 
the interests of some who continued to nurse against it a feeling 
of discontent. This was aggravated by the Company's policy of 
annexation and led to a violent outburst in the Mutiny of 1857-1859, 
when British supremacy in India was put to a severe test. The foreign 
policy of the Company during this period received a new orientation. 
8 ir Alfred Lyali observes: “As the expansion of our dominion 
carried us so much nearer to foreign Asiatic countries, our rapid 
approach to the geographical limits of India proper discovered 
lor u8 fresh complications and we were now on the brink of collision 

72S1 
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with new races.” Hitherto the Company’s external policy had been 
influenced by French projects and ambitions in the Near am] 
Middle East and in India. The French menace disappeared willi 
the fall of Napoleon, hut Russia now stepped into the place of France 
The expansion of Russia in Asia, and her various ambitious enter¬ 
prises in the East, proved to bo the dominating factor in the foreign 
policy of the Ettst India (Company in the post-Waterloo period. 


2 . The Eastern Frontier and the Burmese Wars 
The. First Anglo-Burmese ll’or 

When Lord Hastings left India, Mr. John Adam, a senior member 
of the Council, acted a.s Governor-General till the arrival of Lord 
Amherst, who took charge of his office on coining to India in 
.August, 1823. The most important event of the new Governor- 
General’s regime was the First Anglo-Burmese War. 

The English had had commercial intercourse with Burma sinci 
the seventeenth century. But the growth of their Indian dominion, 
and at the same time the establishment of the sway of a Tibeto- 
Chinese race ov'er Arakan, Pegu and Teniisserim, situated south ol 
Chittagong, during the second half of the eighteenth century, brought 
the two powers into political relations in the nineteenth centur\ 
About 1750 a Burman chief named Alompra conquered the province' 
of Pegu from the Tailangas in the delta of the Irrawaddy atiti 
established there a strong monarchy. His successors, notably 
Bodawpaya who reigned from 1779 to 1819 and was followed liv 
Hpagyidoa, extended the kingdom in different directions. The 
Burmese seized Tenasserim from Siam in 1766; subjugated the 
hitherto independent kingdom of Arakan in 1784, and oonquereJ 
Manipur, near the Surma valley, in 1813. 

The advance of the Burmese towards the eastern frontier ol 
the Company's dominion, which continued to remain “very ill- 
defined and variable”, made an Anglo-Burmese conflict inevitable 
But being engaged seriously in other parts of India, the Calcutta 
Government tried at first to prevent an immediate rupture by 
sending envoys to Burma—Captain Symes in 1795 and again iii 
1802; Captain Cox in 1797; and Captain Canning in 1803, 180‘'. 
1811. The envoj^s were not treated well and the mission- 
proved unsuccessful. The refusal of the Company’s Government t>' 
comply with Burmese demands for the surrender of fugitives wdic 
fleeing from the territories conquered by the Burmese, took shelter 
on the British border and from their new base made inroads in ’ 
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Burmese territories, served to render relations more strained. 
Thus when the English were engaged in suppre8.sing the I’indaria, 
the King of Ava sent a letter to Lord Hastings demanding the 
surrender of Chittagong, Daeea, Murstiidabad and (Tissimhazar, 
which in medieval times paid tribute to the ruler of .Arakrin, The 
I’indari menace was over before Hastings received this letter. 
The Governor-General returned it to the Burmese king with the 
comment that it was perhaps a forgery. 

But the Burmese commanders soon conquered Aasiini in 
1821-1822 and thus came directly in contact with the ill- 
defined British frontier on the nort.h-ea.st. They further ciipture<l 
HI September, 1823, the Shrilipuri i.sland, near Chitt.figong, belong¬ 
ing to the Company, drove away the Briti.sh outpiwts from that 
island to Dudpatli and made iire|)aralioiis for an attack on the 
Company’s territories in Bengal. Thi.s was toe much for the English to 
hear, and Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, declared war on the 
24th February, 1824. The Burmese had the best means of defence 
in the physical features of their country, “which was one vast 
I'xpanse of forest and morass, laced longitudinally by mountain 
ranges and the valleys of the Irrawaddy, Sittang and Salween”. 
Further, though in open fighting the Burmese soldiers were a poor 
match for the trained British troojis, yet t.hey were expert in 
quickly preparing stockades of timber and in “throwing up earth¬ 
works and sinking rifle-pits ”. The British plan was to attack 
Rangoon b}' sea, and they sent an expedition under General Sir 
.Archibald Campbell, with 11,000men, mostly recruited from Madras, 
and with ships under Captain Marryat, the novelist. 

The British troops were able to expel the Burme.se from Assam, 
hut Bandula, the ablest of the Burmese generals who had advanced 
to inv^ade Bengal, repelled a British detachment at Rarnu on the 
Chittagong frontier. This could not. however, prevent a British 
attack on Rangoon, which was captured by Campbell on the 
11th May, 1824. Without resisting the invaders, the Burmese fled 
into the jungles of Pegu carrying with them all kinds of 
supplies. The British troops w^ere put to great hardships for lack 
of provisions. Their difficulties were aggravated by the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the place due to the rains. Their sufferings were terrible till 
the close of the rainy season. In the meanwhile, Bandula had been 
recalled to relieve the Burmese and had arrived before Rangoon on 
the Ist December with 60,000 men. He was, however, defeated on 
:he 15th December and retreated to Donabew, where he held 
out bravely till the beginning of April, 1825, when he w^as killed 
cv a ehance shot. This was indeed a terrible lose to the Burmese. 
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Campbell occupied Prome, the capital of Lower Burma, on the 
25th April and spent the rainy season there. After some futile 
negotiations for peace, fighting recommenced towards the end of 
1825. The British troops having baffled all the opposition of the 
Burmese marched to Yandaboo, within sixty miles of the Burme.'.e 
capital. On the 24th February, 1826, the Burme.so concluded a 
treaty, the terms of which, as dictated by Campbell, provided for 
the payment of a crore of rupees as war indemnity by the King ot 
Ava; the absolute surrender by him of the provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim; abstention of the Burme.se from interference of ant 
kind in Assam, Cachar and Jaintia ; their recognition of Manipur av 
an independent State; the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
“upon principles of reciprocal advantages”; and the admission 
of a British Resident at Ava, a Burmese envoy being allowed 
to come to Calcutta. A commercial treaty of a rather un¬ 
satisfactory nature was concluded on the 23rd November, 1820, 
and a British Resident was not accepted until 1830. From 1830 
to 1840, the Residency was held successively by Major Burney 
and Colonel Benson. King Hpagyidqa^ being seized with melan¬ 
cholia, w,as deposed in May, T8S7, in favour of his brother 
Tharrawaddy and was kept in confinement till he expired. 

There is no doubt that the English secured important advantage.^ 
out of the First Anglo-Burmcse War. They deprived the Burmcsi' 
of the greater part of their sea-coast, and Assam, Cachar and 
Manipur became [rractically their protectorates. But this co.sl 
them much in men and money, owing largely to the inefficiency and 
blunders both of the Governor-General, who being a man cf 
mediocre abilities could not pursue a strong and consistent policy, 
and of the generals, who did not possess sufficient initiative to art 
promptly according to the needs of the situation. But for the 
timely despatch of reinforcements in men and provisions by 
Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras, the British troops 
in Burma would have been subject to greater hardships and 
the whole expedition might have been a failure. Though ultimately 
defeated, the Burmese soldiers, who, as Phayre admits, “fought 
under conditions which rendered victory . . . impossible” for 
them, deserve credit for the manner in which they tried brave!) 
to resist the invaders and the skill they displayed in buildin.' 
stockades. A writer competent in such matters has asserted thet 
"the position and defences at Donoobew, as a field-work, woul i 
have done credit to the most scientific engineer”. 

The early reverses and difficulties of the British in Burma ga^ 
rise to a conviction in certain quarters that the British dominie ' 
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was faced with impending ruin. Thi-s re.sullcd in risings in 
son/e places. In Bharat pur, the claim of the minor sun of a 
deceased ruler, who had been placed on the throne witli the consent 
of Sir David Ochterlont', the British Re.sident at Delhi, was 
coiite.sted by his cousin, Durjan Sal. Lord Amherst at first followed 
a poliey of non-intervention, and ihsnf)y)rove(l of the conduct, of 
.Sir David Ochterlony in trying to enforce his decision at the 
yioint of the sword, which led to t.he lat,t.cr's resignation and the 
appointment of Sir Charles Met.calfe in his [ilaco. Sir David Ochter- 
lonv, an old man in bad health, soon died. The new Resident, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, urged the necessity of vindicating the prestige 
of the British Government by opposing the yireton.sions of the 
usuryier and won over the Governor-General to his view. An 
c.vpedition was eventually sent under Lord (iombermere, nho in 
•l.anuary, 1820, stormed the fortress of Hharati>ur, which had 
resisted the attacks of Lord Lake in 1805. Durjan Sal was deiiorled. 
.\nothcr disturbance that demands n<.>!ice was the mutiny of the 
Sei)oys at Barrackpore, which “was only quelled after the mutinous 
regiments had been fired upon by the ilrdish artillery and the 
parade-gwound made a shambles”. 


'-g. The Second Arujlo-Burmc.'se IVar 

Something more was needod even after the gains oi the hirst 
Aiiglo-Burmese War to establish effective Britisli control on the 
eastern frontier of India. The new King of liurma., Iharra'vaddy 
1 1837-1845), refused to consider the Treaty of Yandilboo to be 
binding on him, and tecbnioaliy his action was “ within the BLirrnese 
constitution, whereby all existing rights lapsed at a new King s 
accession until he chose to confirm them”. But this was opposed 
to British interests, which were affected also in other ways. The 
British I^sidents at the court of Ava did not receive courteous treat- 
luent, for which reason the Residency had to be finally withdrawn 
m 1840, and British merchants, who had settled on the southern 
coast of Burma after the treaty of 1820, complained of oppression 
at the hands of the Governor of Rangoon. The merchants 
asked the Calcutta Government to intervene in the matter in 
order to redress their grievances. Lord Dalhousie sent a frigate 
under Commodore Lambert to Pagan, the new King of Burma 
(1845-1852), who had succeeded to the throne after his father, 
fharrawaddy, had been put under restraint on the ground of his 
insanity, to demand compensation for the losses of the British 
merchants and to ask for the removal of the governor of Rangoon. 
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If the Governor-General sincerely desired a peaceful settlement 
his object was not fulfilled by the dttspatch of a Commodore, whitli 
has rightly been considered to be an unneeessarily provocative 
measure. Dalhou.sie himself observed later on that “these 
commodores are too oombustible for negotiations”. 

The King of Burma, inclined to avoid war, gave a courteous 
reply to Lambert’s demands, removed the old governor and sent ti 
new ofliettr to settle the matter fteacefidly. But when a deputation 
of some senior naval officers sent by Lambert to the new governor 
was refused admission on the pretext that he was asleep, the Britisli 
Commodore felt insulted, deelared the port of Rangoon to be 
in a state of blockade and seized a sliiji of the Burmese king's. 
At thi.s the Burineso batteries of>enod fire on the British frigate 
and the British Commodore returned the fire. 

It aj(f)ears from some documents that Lambert acted contrar\ 
to the Governor-General's orders and the latter censured his pre- 
eipitanc}'. But he did not disavow the Commodore’s act but rather 
“accepted the responsibility” for it and sent an ultimatum to the 
Burmese Government demanding eompciLsation and an indemnitr 
of £1(10,0(10, to he paid by the 1st April, 1852. At the same time, 
vigorous preparations were m.ade under his personal siiirervisioii 
for the imjiending conflict with the Burmc.se so that the blunder.^ 
of the First Anglo-Burmese War might be avoided. His ultimatum 
received no reply, and on the day it expired, 1st April, 1852, British 
forces under General Godwin, a veteran of the First Anglo-Bunnc.sc 
War, and Admiral Austen, reached Rangoon. Martaban fell 
quickly; the famous pagoda of Rangoon was stormed on the 14tli 
April; and Bassein, situated on the north-west comer of the 
Irrawaddy' delta, was captured about a month later. Dalhousic 
went to Rangoon in September; Prome was occupied in October 
and Pegu in November. The Governor-General had no desire te 
advance into Upper Burma but stipulated that the conquests in 
the lower part of the country should be recognised by the King 
of Burma by a formal agreement On the refusal of the King to 
conclude such a treaty, he annexed Pegu or Lower Burma by .i 
proclamation on the 20th December, 1852. 

By the annexation of Pegu the eastern frontier of the Britisl! 
Indian Empire was extended up to the banks of the Salween 
British control was established over the whole of the eastern coan 
of the Bay of Bengal, and access to the sea was closed to tin 
attenuated Burmese kingdom. Major (afterwards Sir) Arthin 
Phayre was appointed Commissioner of the newly acquired Britis : 
province extending as far north as Myede, fifty miles beyon . 
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l^rome, and with the co-operation of Captain (afterwards General) 
Kytche he tried to introduce necessary administrative ri'h'nns. 


3 . British Relations with the Sikhs and Annexation of the Punjab 
A. Rise of the Sikh Power 

Tiio Sikh struggle for independence from 1708 to ITIti under the 
temporal leadership of Banda camc^ to a disastrous end by the year 
I71(). Banda was tortured to death and his follouers wtTc sub- 
jected to relentless persecution at the hands of the Mu^huis. But 
the repression could not kill, out and out, the military spirit of the 
Khalsa. Rather, the growing weakness of the Dellii Empire gave 
the Sikhs an opportunity to reorganise themselves. The invasion 
of Nadir Shrdi in 1739, and the first three Ahdrdi inroads (1748- 
1752), by enfeebling Mughul hold on the Ihuijab and throv\ing 
this province into confusion, enabled the Sikhs to enrich them¬ 
selves and to enhance their military power as well as political 
influence. In course of the next few years they “passed through 
a series of reverses to complete victory”. They batlled all the 
attempts of the Abdrdi invader to crush them, and defie<l him 
even after his victory at Panipat. When he left Lahore for his 
home on the 12th December, 1702, tlie Sikhs pursued him, hung 
about his army and harassed it in every way. Their aggressions 
wore aggravated through the incflScieney of the Abdrili’s lieutenarus 
in the Punjab, over which they began to dominate, and th(‘y occtiyued 
Lahore in February, 1764. “The whole country from the Jhilarn 
to tlie Satlaj was partitioned among the Sikh chiefs and their 
followers, as the plains of Sarhind had been in the previous year.” 
They assembled at Amritsar and proclaimed the sway of their 
commonwealth and faith by striking coins to the effect that Guru 
Govind had obtained from Nanak (R’.gh, tegh, Jateh, or grace, pow'cr 
and rapid victory. After the final retirement of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali from India in 1767, the Sikhs wTested his Indian eonqiiesbs 
from hia weak successor, Timur Shah ; and by the year 1773, Sikh 
sway extended from Shahranpur in the east to Attock in the 
west, and from Multan in the south to Kangra and Jammu in 
the north. 

The independence of the Sikhs was thus realised, and they 
formed themselves into twelve mtsls or confederacies: the Bhangi, 
the Kanheya, the Sukerchakia, the Nakai, the Fyzuliapuria, the 
Ahluwalia, the Ramgarhia, the Dalewalia, the Karora Singhia, 
the Nishanwala, the Sahid and Nihang, and the Phnlkia. This 
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organisation of the Sikhs has heen described as “theocratic con¬ 
federate feudalism But with the disappearance of a common 
enemy, jealousies and discords appeared among the leaders of tlu- 
Sikb misls, who began to pursue a policy of self-aggrandisement 
at a time_ when British imperialism was rapidly expanding over 
India. To organise the Sikhs into a national monarchy on the 
destruction of feudalism was the work of a man of destiny, Ranjit 
Singh, whose rise must be briefly surveyed before we study the 
relations between the Sikhs and the English. 


B. BavjU Sivgh 

Ranjit Singh was horn on the 2nd November, 1780. He was 
the son of Mahfi Singh, the leader of the Sukerchakia mid, by his 
wife of the Jhind family. Unlike Shivaji, Ranjit spent hi.s early 
life amidst uninspiring surroundings. He was but a boy ol 
twelve when his father died in 1792; and he was then tlir 
head only of a small confederacy with a little territory and very 
limited military resources, while there were many other superior 
chiefs. But the Indian invasions of Zaman Shah of Kabul, durinc 
1793-1798, exercised a decisive influence on his career. In return 
for the conspicuous services that Zaman Shuh received from Ranjil. 
he appointed him governor of Lahore at the age of nineteen, with 
the title of Raja, in a.d. 1798. This grant of office by an Afghan 
ruler, against whose ambitious ancestor, Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
Sikhs had fought stubbornly for mastery over the Punjab, marked 
the beginning of an “a,stonishingly successful military career", 
whoso exploits resulted in the extinction of Afghan supremacy in 
the Punjab and the building up of a strong Sikh national monarchy. 
Ranjit threw off the Afghan yoke before long, and, taking advantage 
of the differences and quarrels among the chiefs of the Tran.s- 
Sutlej misls, gradually absorbed them into his kingdom. In 18(tc 
Holkar, pursued by Lord Lake, sought Ranjit’s help; but the 
Sikh chief did not comply with his request. Ranjit Singh wa.' 
relieved of this new menace by the conclusion of the Treaty oi 
Lahore on the 1st January, 1800, which excluded Holkar from 
the Punjab and left Ranjit Singh free to carry on his conquests 
north of the Sutlej. 

But Ranjit Singh aimed at supremacy over ail the Sikhs. Hi 
“laboured”, writes Cunningham, “with more or less of intelli¬ 
gent design, to give unity and coherence to diverse atoms and 
scattered elements, to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well-ordered state, or commonwealth, as Govind had developed >* 
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sect into a people, and had given application and purpose to the 
L'cneral institutions of Nanak”. The realisation of this aim required 
the establishment of Ranjit Singh’s control over the Cis-Sutlcj 
States lying between that river and the Jumna. The chronic 
disorders and discords among these Cis-Sutlej States brought upon 
thorn Maratha aggressions resulting in the establishment of Manitha 
mtluenoe in the Cis-Sutlej Sikh country after Mahadaji Sintihia’s 
treaty of 1785 with the Sikhs. But subsequently the llritisli suc¬ 
ceeded in driving out Sindhia and in bringing the t'is-Sutlej States 
informally under their protection. Neither tlie Maratluis nor the 
Knglish had any sound claim upon them, but in tho.se days of 
ilisorder the best claim was “that of the sword". 

The rapid successes of Ranjit Singh made hi.s intervention in 
the affairs of the Cis-Sutlej States inevitable. Quarrels among tlie 
local Sikh chiefs, and an apjieal for ins help by some of them, 
gave him the pretext for undertaking Cis-Sutlej expeditions in 
ISOO and 1807 and occupying Ludliianri. This cxlen.sion of Ranjit’.s 
iniluenee was not liked by some of the Sikh chiefs, who wailed 
upon Mr. Seton, the British Resident at Delhi, in March, 1808, 
soliciting British help against Ranjit Singh. Their appeal passed 
unlieeded. 

But for strategic and diplomatic reasons, the English soon thought 
it necessary to check Ranjit Singh’s eastern advance to the Jumna. 
They could not, however, resort to force at once, because it would 
have been prejudicial to their interests to antagonise a power 
m the north-west of India in view of the possibility of a French 
invasion of the country in alliance with the Turk.s and the Persians, 
Ixird Minto took recourse to diplomacy. With the double object 
of resisting Ranjit’s advance and enlisting his friendship against 
an apprehended French invasion, he sent Metcalfe on a mission 
to tbe Sikh king to negotiate for an offensive and defensive alliance 
against the French, if they should ever invade India through Persia. 
Calculating that the British Government stood badly in need of 
his friendship, Ranjit conquered as much of the tIis-Sutlej territory 
as he could; and also boldly demanded from the English acknow¬ 
ledgment of his sovereignty over all the Sikh States as the price 
of the proposed aUianoe. But in the meanwhile the danger of 
Napoleon’s invasion of India bad disappeared owing to his engage¬ 
ment in the Peninsular War, and relations between Turkey and 
England had improved after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
the Dardanelles by these powers in January, a.d. 1809. 

Encouraged by this change in the political situation, the British 
Government deeided not to purchase Ranjit’s alliance at such a 
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high coat, but “to oppose the extension on the Indian side (il 
the Sutlej of an ambitious military power which would he sutj. 
stituted upon our (British) frontier for a confederacy of friendl\ 
chiefs rendered grateful hy our protection and interested in our 
cause”. A body of troops was sent under David Ochterlony lu 
enforce the demands of the English. The fear of British nriii' 
and the apprehension that the je.ilous Sikh States on the east, ul 
Sutlej would throw themselves under British protection, led R.irijii 
to sign a treaty of “perpetual friendship” with the English ui 
Amritsar on the 2.5th April, 180it. By this treaty, Ranjit's activities 
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were confined to the right side of the Sutlej, and the Cis-Sutlci 
States came definitely under British protection. The British frontier 
was extended from the Jumna to the Sutlej and English troop- 
were stationed at Ludhiana. Thus Ranjit had to give up tic 
most cherished ideal of his life—that of undisputed mastery over 
all the Sikhs. Ranjit’s “failure to absorb tlie Cis-Sutlej States was' 
remarks his latest biographer, “a tragedy of Sikh militant nation¬ 
alism and the success of the Cis-Sutlej States with the aid of the 
British Government marked the disruption of the great creation 
of Guru Govind Singh”. 

Ranjit’s ambition for eastern expansion being thus foiled, i'- 
sought outlets in the north, the north-west and the west. Be 
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was successful in his conflicts with the Gurkhas from 1809 to 
]Sl I and captured the Kangrfi district. On the Rltli July, 1813, h(‘ 
severely defeated the Afghans at Haidaru and captured Attock, the 
k(‘V to the frontier, which he arr.anged to have strongly garrisoned. 
Driven from Afghanistan the Afghan king, Shah Shuja, sought slielter 
at Lahore (1813-1814), wlien Ranjit took from him the t\orId- 
laiuouR diamond the Koh-i-nur, Shfih Shuja succeeded in escaping 
from Lahore in April, 1815, and retired to Ludhiana uithin tlie 
Hritl^h sphere of influence. After several attempts, Ranjit cap¬ 
tured Multan in 1818 and occupied Kashmir in 1819. Pesha¬ 
war also became his dependency in 1823. 3’iius by the year 1824 
the largest part of tlie Indus valley was included within Kanjit’s 
dominions. 

Willi a view' to utilising the growing Sikh kingdom as a bidfer 
state against the suspected Jtussian designs on India, Ijord William 
licntinck met Ranjit Singli at Rooj)er on the Hullej in October, 
1831. and managed to get the treaty of alliance witli him renewed. 
Dn the Gth May, 1834, the citadel of Posliawar was captured by 
the Sikh general Hari Singh Naola (Nalwa) and PeHhriwar pasHod 
formally under Sikh control. But the further ambit ioi).s of Banjit with 
r egard to the Afghans were restrained liy tlie hhiglish. The kingdom of 
Sindh also felt the impact of Sikh expansion. A.s a matter of fact, 
ihc occupation of Sindh was important to Ranjit. as il w oiild increase 
the compactness of his dominions, bccuause Sindli and the Punjab 
were “provinces of the Indus as Bengal and Bihar are provinces 
of the Ganges”. But here too he was forestalled and cheeked by 
the English. Nevertheless, Ranjit succeeded in establishing a king¬ 
dom large in extent and rich in fame, before he died on the 27th 
-liine, 1839, at the age of fifty-nine. 

Ranjit Singh is one of the most important [icrsonalities in 
tlie history of modern India. Though his physical apfioarance was 
not particularly handsome and an attack of Himdl-pox deprived 
him of sight in the left eye, he had delightful manners and address 
nnd inspiring features. He was, writes Gunningliam, “assiduous 
in his devotions; he honoured men of reputed sanctity, and enabled 
them to practise an enlarged charity; he attributed every success 
to the favour of God, and he styled himself and his peoi>Ie collec¬ 
tively the ‘Khalsa’ or Commonwealth of Govind”. 

A bom ruler of men, Ranjit is entitled to fame chiefly for his 
success in effecting the marvellous transformation of the w'arring 
Sikh States into a compact national monarchy, though his ideal 
of Pan-Sikhism could not be realised owing to the intervention of 
the British on behalf of the Cis-Sutlej States. One of his biographers. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin, observes: “We only succeed in establishing hitn 
as a hero, as a ruler of men and as worthy of a pedestal in that 
innermost shrine where history honours the few human beings 
to whom may be indisputably assigned the palm of greatness, if 
wo free our minds of prejudice and, discounting conventional 
virtue, only regard those rare qualities which raise a man supreme 
above his fellows. Then we shall at once allow that, although 
sharing in full measure the commonplace and worse vices of hn 
time and education, ho yet ruled the country which his military 
genius had conquered with vigour of will and an abUity whit li 
placed him in the front rank of the statesmen of the century. 
Victor Jacquemont, a French traveller to Ranjit’s court, described 
him as “an extraordinary man—a Bonaparte in miniature 
Ranjit fully reali.scd the need of a strong army for the task which 
he had set before himself and so radically changed the feudal levies 
of the Sikh chiefs, “brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art ', 
into a strong and efficient national army, which w’as thoroughly 
under his command, and which, according to Hunter, “fir 
steadiness and rehgious fervour has had no parallel since tli( 
‘Ironsides’ of Oliver CromweU”. The initiative for army reform 
came from Ranjit himself, and the bulk of his army was formcii 
by the Sikhs. Though he was assisted in this work by Europe,iii 
officers of various nationalities like Allard, Ventura, Court, Avitabile. 
and others, some of whom had experience of the Napoleonic wars 
in Europe, his army did not become denationalised, and he always 
maintained a strict control over it. His artillery was very efficient 
Though a great conqueror, Ranjit was not stern by nature but, on 
the other hand, showed kindness and consideration towards liis 
fallen foes. Baron Carl von Hiigel, a German traveller who 
visited Ranjit’s court in 1835, tells us that he never “wantonly 
imbued his hands in blood. Never perhaps was so large an empire 
founded by one man with so little criminality”. Ranjit was indeed 
a strong ruler with absolute control over his government, but 
he was not a tyrant “obsessed by the idea of over-centralisation 
In his government “subordinate rights” were preserved; and hi.s 
civil administration was far from being unduly severe, though 
it lacked certain features of a well-organised administration lile 
elaborate laws, a fixed judiciary, or an efficient police. A contem¬ 
porary British officer reports; “In a territory compactly situate<l. 
he has apph’cd himself to those improvements which spring onl' 
from great minds and here we find despotism without its rigour.-, 
a despot without cruelty and a system of government far beyond 
the native institutions of the East, though far from the civilisaticu 
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of Europe. ” Manufactures and trade flourished in Ranjit's kingdom. 
English writers have praised the Sikh king for his “stntcsmun- 
hko recognition of the strength of the East India Company, 
the reliance he placed upon British promises, and his loyalty to 
his plighted word”, in which respect he differed both from Hydcr 
and Tiptt. But it is noted by somt- critics that he displayed a 
lack of intrepidity and hold statesmanship in his dealings %tilh 
tlie English. He created a Sikh kingdom but took no steps to 
prevent British dominion, of which ho had a presentiment when 
he said “sab Idl ho jayegu’’: he cliose instead the line of lea.st 
rc.^stancc. 

C. The First Anglo-Sikh War 

The structure of the Sikh military monarchy built up by 
Runjit was not destined to last long. As is the ease with such 
systems, its continuance or growth depended on the guidance of 
a strong personality, particularly in view of the rapid march of 
British imperialism in India at that time. The Sikhs were at the 
height of their power at the time of Ranjit's exit frr>m this world ; 
but “then it exploded”, as General Sir J. H. Gordon jmts it, 
"disappearing in fieree but fading flames”. As a matter of fact, 
the death of Ilanjit W'as the signal for the beginning of anarchy 
and confusion within his dominions, whidi. being prolonged, 
greatly weakened the Sikh power and ultimately led to its sub¬ 
mission to the English. One weak ruler after another was deposed 
m quick succession till in 1843 Dalip Singh, a minor, w'as acktiow 
lodged as king with his mother, Rani Jiiindfm, as Regent. The 
struggles and convulsions of the period caused the eollap-se of 
the central civil government and rt“sulted in the ascendancy of the 
Khalsa army through its delegates the Panchujils or Committees 
of five. Unrestrained by any strong authority, the army grew 
ungovernable and furious, and became the virtual dictator of the 
State. Unable to control the army or to defy it openly, the Lahore 
Darbar in its intense anxiety to get rid of this terrible incubus 
devised the plan of inducing it to invade Rritish territory, in the 
belief that it would either bo totally destroyed in the course of its 
war with the English or its “super-abundant energies” would be 
exhausted in a career of conquest. Thus the position was that the 
Sikh cause was almost doomed before the war broke out owing to 
the half-heartedness of its leaders; and the English, as lioberts 
points out, fought “against a fine army without a general, or, at 
■"tny rate, without oiDe supreme controlling mind”. 

Bo.sides the activities of the Darbar, some provocative acts on the 
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part of the English, which served to convince the Sikh army til 
the desire of “their colossal neighbour” to take their countrj' an'! 
destroy their independence, egged it on to enter upon a war. Tic- 
English sent bodies of troops towards the Sutlej; during 1841 
and 1845 they were preparing boats at Bombay with the objeci 
of constructing bridges across the Sutlej; troops were equipped 
in the newly.conquered territory of Sind for an attack on Multiin, 
and the various garrisons in the north-west districts wore bcinc 
gradually strengthened. To the Sikh army, all this was “held 
to denote”, writes Cunningham, “a campaign, not of defenc(\ 
but of aggression”. 

Thus the Sikh army’s apprehensions of a British attack on 
the Sikh territorv’, at a time when the East India Coinpan\’ had 
been definitely pursuing a policy of annexa tion, were not unfounded 
The Khalsa crossed the Sutlej unopposed on the 11th December, 
1845, not through any lack of preparations on the part of the 
English, whose army in the frontier districts had been alread'. 
reinforced, and had increased to 40,000 men and 100 guns, but 
owing to the personal misconceptions and negligence of Alajor Broad- 
foot, the British commander at Ferozeporc. The Governor-General, 
Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, promptly rose to the 
occasion. He issued a proclamation of war on the 13th December, 
1845, and declared all Sikh possessions on the left bank of the 
Sutlej confiscated and annexed to the British dominions. The first 
battle, fought at Mudki, situated twenty ntiles to the south-east 
of Ferozepore, between the combined Arabfda and Ludhifiii.'i 
branches of the British troops under the command of Sir Hugh 
Gough and the Sikh army under Li'il Singh, was sharp and blood;, 
The brave Sikh infantry vigorously charged the Sepoys and 
European soldiers, who at first reeled before the accurate fire 
of the enemy. But the supineness of Lai Singh at a critical 
moment spoiled the chances of the Sikhs, who were in the end 
defeated with heavy losses. The English casualties were also 
heavy: 657 of their soldiers were wounded and 215, including 
Major-General Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jalalabad, and 
Major-General Sir John McCaskiU, were kdlod. The British army next 
attacked the Sikh entrenchments at Feroze Shah (Firuzshuhur), aboui 
twelve miles from the Sutlej, on the 21st December, 1845. The Sikh- 
offered a stubborn and formidable resistance and repulsed battahoi: 
after battalion by furious firing. The English were indeed faced 
with a grave situation. “During that night of horrors,” the Com- 
mander-in-Chief wrote later, “we were in a critical and periloin 
state.” But the brave Sikh warriors were again betrayed by their 
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-ciieral, Tej Singh, who left the field all of a sudden. Thus the 
Sikhs ultimately gave up the battle, to the immense relief of their 
adversaries, and retreated across the Sutlej. " Had a guiding mind 
ilirected the movements of the Sikh army,” observes Malleson, 
nothing could have saved the exhausted British.” The losses 
.111 both sides were heavy. On the English aide 694 men were 
killed, including 103 officers, and 1,721 were wounded; and the 
.-tikhs lost 8,000 men and 73 guns. 

After their victory at Eeroze Shah, the British army remained 
somewhat “ paralyzed ” for some time waiting for guns, ammunition 
and stores from Delhi, when the .Sikhs again crossed the Sutlej 
under Ranjur Singh Majhithia in January, 1846, and attacked the 
frontier station of Ludhiana. Sir Harry Smith (afterwards governor 
of (Jape Colony), who was sent to check the advance of the Khal.sa, 
was defeated in a skirmish at Buddewal on the 21st .lanuarv. 
Ileinforccd by additional troops, he defeated the Sikhs, in sjiite 
of their brave resistance, at Aliwal, to the west of Ludhirma, on 
the 28th January, 1846. The vanquished army was deprived of 
sixty-seven guns and was driven across the Sutlej. The final 
b.attle took place at Sobraon on the Sutlej, where the main body 
of the Sikh army' was strongly entrenched. Here also the Sikh 
soldiers showed wonderful steadfastness and lesolution an<l fought 
from the early dawn of the 10th February “with the valour of 
heroes, the enthusiasm of crusaders, and the desperation of zealots 
sworn to conquer the enemy or die sw'ord in hand.” But all 
this proved to be of no avail, owing to the half-heartedness and 
treachery of almost all the Sikh generals with the honourable 
exception of Sham Singh; and by about one p.m. the Sikhs were 
defeated and their formidable entrenchments w'ere stormed by the 
British army. A large number of Sikhs were slaughtered by the 
infuriated British soldiers, while crossing the Sutlej; on the English 
■'ide 320 were killed and 2,083 were wounded. 

The victory of the English at Sobraon was of a decisive nature. 
They were relieved of the danger from “the bravest and steadiest 
enemy ever encountered in India” which almost shook to the 
very base the edifice of British dominion in the Upper Provinces. As a 
reward for these brilliant victories of great significance, the 
authorities in England, justly jubilant over the fall of the Sikhs, 
"onferred peerages on the Governor-General, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough; and freely dis¬ 
tributed honours and favours among all ranks. 

The Governor-General with the victorious British army crossed 
the Sutlej by a bridge of boats on the 13th February and occupied 
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I^hore on the 20th February. The Siklis, now utterly prostrate, 
had no alternative hut to submit to any arrangement that Lord 
Hardinge might impose on them. He, however, shrank from com 
plete annexation of the Punjab in view of the necessity of greater 
forces for this purpose than what he had at his disposal; and lie 
also abstained from the expedient of subsidiary alliance in con 
sideration of the future disadvantages of this course. He dictated ,i 
treat,y to the vanquished Sikhs in their own capital on the Dili 
March, 1840. By it the Sikhs were required to cede to the Briti.di 
all territories to the left of the Sutlej, together with the extensive 
Jullundiir Doab, lying between the Sutlej and the Beas. A heavy 
war indemnity amounting to one and a half crores of rupees ivu? 
to be paid by the Lahore DarbSr, partly in cash and partly 
giving to the British the hill districts between the Beas and the 
Indus including Kashmir and Hazarii. The Sikh army was reduced 
to 25 battalions of infantry and 12,000 cavalry, and 36 gun.e. 
besides those already captured, were surrendered to the English 
The Sikhs were prevented from employing any British, European 
or American subject, and from changing the limits of their territory, 
without the consent of the British Government. The minor Dali[i 
Singh was recognised as the Maluaraja with Rani Jhindfin as hi- 
regent and Lfd Singh as the chief minister. The Govemor-Genenil 
agreed not to interfere in the internal administration of the Lahore 
State. But it was provided that a British force, sufficient to protect 
the person of the Maharriju, should bo stationed at Lahore till 
the close of the year 1846; and Henry LavTence was appointed 
British Resident there. To reduce the Lahore State in size, Kashmir 
was sold by the English to Golab Singh, a sarddr of the Lahoic 
Darbiir, in return for one million sterling, by a separate trean 
concluded with him at Amritsar on the 16th March. Thic 
arrangement, remarks Cunningham, “was a dexterous one, if 
reference be only had to the policy of reducing the power of the 
Sikhs; but the tran.saction scarcely seems worthy of the British 
name and greatness, and the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Golab Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight lai' 
of rupees as a fine to his paramount authority before the war 
broke out, and that the custom of the East as well as of the Wc.d 
requires the feudatory to aid his lord in foreign war and domestic 
strife. Golab Singh ought thus to have paid the deficient miUioi' 
of money as a Lahore subject, instead of being put in possessicii 
of Lahore provinces as an independent prince”. 

The outbreak of some disorders, particularly an insurrectii,n 
against Golab Singh at the instigation of Lai Singh, who v I 
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lismissed for this offence, led to a revision of the original I^ahore 
irciitv on the 16th December, 1846, in such a manner as served 
1.1 bring the Punjab under the more effective control of the 
Kngliah. It transferred the Lahore administration to the hands of 
,1 (,'ouncil of Regeney of eight Sikh mrddm, who were to act under 
the virtual dictatorship of the British Resident. A British forca- 
was to be maintained at Lahore, the Oovermnent. of which was 
to pay twenty-two lacs of rupees for its cxpen.se.s. It was laid 
ikiwii that the new arrangement-s were to continue till the Maharaja 
attained his majority on the 4th September, 1854, or till such 
period os the Governor-General and the Lahore Darbar might think 
necessary. The British Resident, Sir Henry Lawrence, sailed for 
England with Lord Hardinge on the I8th January, 1848; and 
his office, being held, for a brief interval, by hi.s brother Sir John 
lafterwards IjOrd) Lawrence, was given to Sir I'Vederick (!urri<' 
on the 6th Ajtril, 1848. 

T), The SecoTul Arujlo-Sikh Il'ar nvd Anjici-eiiion of the Tiiiijiih 

Lord Hardinge’s arrangements in the Punjab with the Sikh 
ihiefs lacked any “prosj)ect.s of yn'mianencc’’. The defeat of 
the Sikh army did not mean the extinction of national aspirations 
among the Sikh people, who had behind them traditions of brilliant 
achievements and had so reeently opposed the English with grim 
determination. They justly attribute!! their humiliation to the 
treachery of their leaders and chafed under the a.scendancy of the 
English in the Punjab. The removal of the Queen-mother, Rani 
Ihindan, from Lahore, on a charge of conspiracy against the British 
Kp.sident, added to their discontent. A violent outburst in the 
shape of a national rising was imminent. Another trial of strength 
between the disaffected Sikhs and their victorious adversaries was 
inevitable, and it occurred very soon, the immediate occasion 
being supplied by an incident in the city of Multan. 

Diwan Mulraj, governor of Multan, was in financial trouble through 
1 tall in the revenue-collection in his district, and on being pressed 
by the Lahore Darbiir for a payment of one million sterling, 
■13 the price of his office, he resigned in anger in March, 1848. The 
Lahore Darbar appointed Sardar Khan Singh in hie place and 
"lent him to take charge of Multan in the company of two young 
British officers. Vans Agiiew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant 
Anderson of the Bombay European Regiment. These two officers 
were murdered on the 20th April. It was believed that the crime 
"as committed at the instigation of Mulrfij, who made preparations 
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for resisting the English.' The Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gougii 
and the Governor-Ocneral, Lord Dalhousie, did not adopt aii\ 
immediate measures to suppress the rising but decided to waii 
till the cold weather. Their policy was approved by the hoiiU' 
authorities but was subjected to much eritioism in other quarter^. 
It is, however, true that there wore political motives behind thi ir 
action. Besides taking into consideration the difficulties of distant 
campaigns and the movement of troops during the hot weatlar 
and the rains, they wanted to gauge the strength of the Lahore 
Government and its ability to quell the disturbance, which it was 
technically bound to do, and also not to risk much in trying onlv 
to reduce it when there were suflicient indications of a widespread 
Multan rising. Despite the “wait and sec” jiolicy of the Supreme 
Government, a young British lieutenant named Herbert Edwarde-, 
who was employed under the Sikh Council of Regency, and the BritisI, 
Resident, Currie, made some unsuccessful attempts to suppress tlic 
rising and besiege Multan. Slier Singh, son of Chatter Singh, the 
Sikh governor of the Hazara district, unwisely sent by the British 
Resident to join the besieging troops at Mult.an, went over to the 
side of Mulraj on the 14th September, 1848. The activities of 
Rani Jhindan added fuel to the fire of Sikh discontent, and the 
veteran Sikh leaders began to rally round Slier Singh. Tlni.s 
the Multan revolt soon assumed the nature of a Sikh national 
movement, and the inevitable Second Anglo-Sikh War began 
The Sikhs had this time won over their old foes, the Afghans, ti 
their cause by holding out to them the city of I’eshawar as a bait 
By this time Lord Dalhousie had resolved to meet openly the Sikli 
national challenge. He declared on the 10th October, 1848: “I'le 
wamed by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh natieii 
has called for war, and on my word, sirs, they shall have it wiili 
a vengeance.” Lord Gough crossed the Riivi with a British arim 
on the 16th November and had an indecisive engagement with Slii r 
Singh at RSmnagar on the Chenab. The Sikhs then entrenchel 
themselves in a stronger position at Chilianwala, where a terribli 
battle was fought on the 13th January, 1849. The Sikhs “of nli 
arms” fought desperately, and contested the field bravely. Tin 
British at last won a “Pyrrhic” victory at a high cost. Of thm 
soldiers 602 were killed and 1,651 were wounded, and the coloiir.- 
of three regiments and four of their guns were captured. The Siklis 
lost some brave soldiers and twelve guns. Better success, howevi r. 
attended English arms at Multan, the citadel of which was stornmii 
on the 22nd January, 1849. Mulraj, after being tried by a militn’',' 
court, was transported for life beyond the seas, where he so ni 
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xpired. The newa of British losses at Chilianwala gave rise to bitter 
■riticiains against Lord Gough, both in India and England, and the 
('ourt of Directors appointed Sir Charles Napier to supersede him. 
Hut before the latter reached India, Lord Gough had been able to 
iiillict a crushing defeat on the Sikhs and their Afghan allies, on 
the 21st February, 1849, at Gujarat, a town near the Chenab, where 
•tiev had shifted themselves from their strong entrenched position 
:ii Chilianwala, owing to lack of supplies. In the battle of Gujan'd , 
« hioh “ was essentially an artillery action and i,s known as the ba ttle 
.if the guns”, the Sikh soldiers fought as before witli resolute courage 
liut were defeated through lack of efficient leadership. ‘‘No troop.s 
rmild have fought better,” remarks M.alleson, “than the Sikhs 
fought, no army could have been worse led.” The Sikhs suffered 
iinniense losses and their defeat was complete, leaving no chance 
(it further rcsistanee. The British loss wna comjiarativcly small. 
()nly 69 w ere killed and 070 wounded ; and their victory was decisive, 
riie battle of Gujarat, observed the Governor-General, ‘‘must ever 
he regarded as one of the mo.st memorable in tbe annals of British 
warfare in India; memorable alike from the greatness of the occasion, 
and from the brilbant and decisive issue of the encounter”. On 
the 12th March, Slier Singh, Chatter Singh and all the Sikh chiefs 
and soldiers laid down their arms, and the Afghans were chased 
by Sir Walter Gilbert to the Khyber Pass and Ivilbul. 

It was no longer possible for the Sikhs to preserve their independ¬ 
ence. On the 30th March, 1849, Lord Dalhousio, on his own res¬ 
ponsibility, annexed the Punjab by a proclamation, against, the 
"ishes of Sir Henry Lawrence and Lord EUenborough and also 
of the Cabinet. He declared: “However contrary it may be to 
our jiast views and to our present views, annexation of the Punjab 
IS the most advantageous policy for us to pursue. I firmly believe 
lie shall not succeed in establishing a friendly Sikh power.” There 
IS no doubt that the Governor-General’s bold policy secured a 
valuable advantage to the British Empire in India by pushing its 
frontiers to “the natural limits of India, the base of the mountains 
of Afghanistan”. The unfortunate young Dalip Singh had to sufler 
for the sins of others, and had to rest content with a pension of five 
Ifics of rupees a year. Sent to England with his mother, Rani 
■Ihindan, he ultimately embraced Christianity and lived for a time as 
an English landowmer in Norfolk. He subsequently came back to 
the Punjab and returned to his old faith but not to his old 
po.sition. Rani Jhindan died in London. 

The success of arms in establishing British political supremacy 
ui the Punjab was supplemented by the administrative measures 
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of a band of able British officers like Sir Henry Lawrence, hi-i 
brother John Lawrence, Herbert Ed wardes, John Nicholson, RichanI 
Temple, and many others, who, under the sujHjrvision of ifr 
Governor-General, introduced reforms in various branches of admii,. 
istration, such as the army, the police, justice, land revenue, 
industry, agriculture, etc. The Governor-General at first constitute,! 
a Board of three, consisting of Sir Henry Lawrence, as its Presidciii, 
his brother, John Lawrence, and Charles G. Mansei, who had i,i 
make room for Robert Montgomery in 1851. But in 1853 the Board 
was abolished, Sir Henry Lawrence was sent to Rajputana as agcni 
to the Governor-General, and John Lawrence was made the firsi 
Chief Commis.sioner of the Punjab. The Sikhs henceforth becaiiu- 
loyal to the British Empire and served its cause faithfully duriuL' 
the Second Anglo-Burmesc War and the Mutiny of 1857-1859. 


4 . Afghanistan and the Company 
A. The Durrani Menace and British North-West Frontier Polkji 

From 1757, or more definitely from the j'ear 1765—when, after 
the English victory at Buxar (22nd October, 1764), the defence 
of Oudh, situated on the north-west frontier of Bihar, became a 
matter of vital neice.ssity and fixed policy to the English in Benpcil 
—till the close of the eighteenth century, the dread of Durrani 
invasion constantly haunted the minds of British statesmen m 
India. The Company’s Government in Calcutta apprehended an 
Afghan dash upon Oudh and then upon Bengal. As a matter 
of fact, a collision between the Afghans, aiming at poUtic.'il 
supremacy in Hindustan on the wTeck of the Mughul Empire, and 
the English, trying for the same object, lay almost in the logic of 
history, as was the case with the Maratha-Afghan clash of 1761. 
It was fortunate for the English that Ahmad Shah Abduli, after 
his victory at Panipat, was prevented from pushing further ea-ct 
owing to troubles at home. There was an ebb-tide in the fortune- 
of the Durriinis after the death of Ahmad Shah Abdali in Juih 
1773, and his weak and indolent son and successor, Timur Shfili 
(1773-1793), could not pursue the vigorous policy of his predecesso: 

But Timur’s fifth son and successor, Zaman Shah, who ascended 
the throne of Kabul in May, 1793, was an able and ambitious rukr 
After having suppressed the forces of disorder at home, he advanced 
to Lahore in 1798 and cherished the dream of invading the interior 
of Hindustan like Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. Though tlic 
project of Zaman Shah was treated “very lightly” by some cl 
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his contemporaries, and most of Llie modern writers have pointed 
out the impossibility of its then being carried into effect in view 
of the changed political circunistanees, the Company’s Government 
in Bengal could not consider “the idea of an invasion from Cabul 
as a mere visionary danger". Zaman Shah received invitations from 
Tif)!! Sultan, Wazir ‘Ali, then trying to organise a conspiracy 
against the Company, and Nrisir-iil-mnlh, the discontented Nawab 
(i{ Bengal. In fact, the prospect of Zaman Shivli's invasion of 
Hindustan “kept the British Indian Empire in a chronic state 
nf unrest” during the administrations of Sir John Shore and Lord 
\\Y‘llesley. Dundas, President of the Board of Control, being con- 
tirmed “in the belief of his (Zaman Shrih’s) hostile designs", 
iiistruoted Lord Wellesley “to keep a very watchful eye upon the 
motions of that Prince, whose talents, military Ibrce, and pecuniary 
resources, aflbrd to him the means of being a formidable O]»ponent”. 
riie Governor-General maintained a largo J^ritish force in Oudh, 
under Sir J. Craig, to protect that kingdom against the afiprehended 
Afghan invasion, and claimed to have averted it by sending two 
missions in J799 to Persia, whose relations with Afghanistan were 
then strained. The first mission was that of Melidi ‘Ali Khun, a 
naturalised J^ersian then acting as the ('om})any’s Resident at 
Ihishire, and the next that of Captain John Malcolm. l^Tsian 
friendship was also iieccssary for the Englisli, to counteract the 
Asiatic designs of France; and the missions of Wellesley proved 
sucuicssful from both points of view. The I’ersian pressure 
c-ompelled Zaman Shah to returii from Lahore to Peshawar, 
to the immense relief of the Enghsh. This is clear from liord 
Wellesley’s letter to the Secret Committee in London, dated the 
-8th September, 1801. Harassed by revolts at home, due chiefly 
to the strife between the Sadozais (members of the royal family) 
and the Barakzais under Payendah Khan and ids eldest son, 
Fateh Khan, Zaman Shah was ultimately overthrown and blinded 
and fled to Bukhara, then to Herat and finally to India, where 
at Ludhiana he survived for many years under jwthetic conditions 
as a pensioner of the British Government, which had once been so 
much j)erturbed by the threat of his invasion. 

B. Chronic Troubles in Afghanistan afLtr Zaman Shah 

The removal of Zaman Shah was followed by a period of chronic 
troubles and disorder in the kingdom of Afghanistan. His brother, 
Mahmud Shah, the next ruler (1800-1803), became a puppet in 
fhe hands of the Barakzai chief, Fateh Khan, and jiroved himself 
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utterly incompetent to suppress disorders in Kabul. In Imi:; 
Shuja Mirza, a grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani, seized ;hi 
throne of Kabul. But Shah Shuja also proved himself incapahli 
of establishing an efficient rule. “His resources were limitiii 
and his quahties were of too negative a character to render Imii 
equal to the demands of such stirring times. He wanted judgment 
and above all, he wanted money.” By the middle of the jear 
1809, he was defeated by the Barakzais, the partisans of MahinrKi 
Shah, who was thus restored to the throne of Afghanistan. Aftci 
some fruitless attempts “to splinter up his broken fortune , 
Shall Shujil reached Ludhiana in 1810 to remain there untlct 
British protection like his brother, Zaman Shah. Mahmud Slifih, 
a tool in the hands of the Barakzais, gradually grew impatient jt 
their control, and caused their leader, Fateh Khan, to be killciJ 
mo.st cruelly in 1818. This made the Barakzais furious, and thc\ in 
the course of a few years brought under their control the wIkL 
countr 3 ’ of Afghanistan, except Herat, whore Mahimid Shfih anil 
his son, Kamran, found refuge and acknowledged the suzeraiim 
of Persia. Kamran continued to hold Heriit after the death nl 
Mahmud in 1829. 


C. Dost Muhammad 

In the meanwhile. Dost Muhammad, an able member of tin 
Barakzai clan, had made himself king of Kabul in 1820 and hafi 
been proclaimed Amir with all the necessary formalities. More 
courageous and active than his contemporaries. Dost Muhaminml 
frustrated an attempt of Shah Shuja to regain Kabul in IMili 
with the support of Ranjit; but about the same time Peshawar v, m 
captured by the Sikhs owing to the support they received from Dost 
Muhammad’s brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan. In fact. Dost 
Muhammad’s position was beset with dangers on all sides. “Dn 
the north there were revolts in Balkh; on the south one of lii' 
brothers was holding out against him at Kandahar; on the east he 
was harassed by Ranjit Singh at Peshawar with Shah Shuja and I Ik 
British Government in the background; on the west there w iif 
Mahmud Shah and Kanman at Herat, with Persia plotting behind 
and Russia lurking in the distance.” All this naturally made Do-i 
Muhammad eager for friendship with the English. Thus after 1 hf 
arrival of Lord Auckland (1836-1842), as the Governor-General ol 
India in Mareh, 1836, Dost Muhammad sent him a oongratulaU’n 
letter in the month of May and sought British help against the Sikli? 
and Persia. But the Governor-General declared the unwillingnc* 
of the British Government to interfere in the affairs of other Stati 
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To put diplomatic pressure on the British (lovornment, the Amir 
of Afghanistan made overtures to Persia and Russia. 

The course of European polities exercised at this time, as it 
had done before, since the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
profound influence on the history of Asia. From the early years 
of the nineteenth century, Russia was actuated by designs of 
expansion in the East, for which she concluded the Treaty of 
(iulistan with Persia in 1813. For the timo being England suecooded 
in detaching Persia from her fnendsliip vsith Russia, and signed 
the Treaty of Teheran with the former on the 2r)th November, 1814, 
according to which “all allianc^es bctwo(!n Persia and hhiropeari 
nations hostile to Great Britain were made null and void, and all 
European armies were to be prevented from entering Persia, if 
hostile to Great Britain But in the course of a few y(“ars, the new 
Shah of Persia, Muhammad Mir/.ii, son of “Abbas Mir/.fi, wlio had 
(lied in the autumn of 1833, turned out to be a friend of Russia, 
and Russian influence became predominant at the Persian court. 
Russia, “making a cat’s-paw of I’crsia”, instiga1(*d the Shfili 
to besiege Herat {November, 1837, to S(‘f)tcmber, J83h), which 
occupied a position of strategic importance from th(^ stand¬ 
point of the interests of the Rritisli Indian Kinjiirc. “Near Herat,” 
writes Sir T. H. Holdieh, “there exists the only break in the (Uher- 
wisc oontinuous and formidable wall of mountaiiis which traverse 
Asia from the Bering Strait to the Caspian Sea. Nhair Herat it is 
]) 0 .ssiblc to pass fro7n the Russian outpost.s ... to India without 
encountering any formidable altitude—and tliis is possible nowhere 
else.” The heroic defence of the Afgh.ans, aided by the courageous 
efforts of a young British officer, KIdred Pottinger, who was 
then travelling in Afghanistan, baffled the iVrsian attempt on 
Herat. It served, however, to deepen the ever-increasing British 
anxiety about Russian ambitions in Asia. 


D. The First Anglo-Afghan War 

It would undoubtedly have been difficult for Russia to 
realise her Asiatic ambitions from distant Moscow, and to 
advance on the frontier of the British Indian Empire by 
traversing the frowning plateau of Afghanistan and then by 
defeating the trained army of the Punjab, whose ruler was a 
British ally. Nevertheless the movements of Russia alarmed 
British statesmen. They largely influenced Ford Wdlliam Bentinck s 
policy towards the Amirs of Sind and created much uneasiness 
in the mind of Lord Auckland, especially when the Amir 
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of Afghanistan, annoyed with the English for their refusal of 
help against the Sikhs, had begun negotiations with Persia and 
Russia. This “ Russophobia ” also deeply stirred the Whig Cabinet 
of Lord Melbourne in England. The enterprising Foreign Secretai \ 
Ix)rd Palmerston, saw in Russian designs “imminent peril to tin 
security and tranquillity” of the Indian Empire, and goaded (m 
the Government of India to take effective steps to checkmate 
them. The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors wrote to 
the Governor-General on the 25th June, 1836, to “judge as to 
what steps it may bo proper and desirable ... to take to watiii 
more closely, than has hitherto been attempted, the progress oi 
events in Afghanistan and to counteract the progress of Russian 
influence in a quarter which, from its proximity to our Indian 
possessions, could not fail, if it were once estabhshed, to act injuri¬ 
ously on the system of our alliances and possibly to interfere even 
with the tranquillity of our own territory. The mode of dealiiii; 
with this very important question, whether by despatching a 
confidential agent to Dost Muhammad of Kabul merely to wali li 
the progress of events, or to enter into relations w'ith this chid, 
either of a political or merely, in the first instance, of a commercial 
character, we confide to your discretion, as well as the adoptinn 
of any other mea.surcs that may appear to you desirable in order 
to counteract Russian advances in that quarter, should you lie 
satisfied from the information received from your agents on the 
frontier, or hereafter from Mr. McNeill, on his arrival in Persia, 
that the time has arrived at which it would be right for you to 
interfere decidedly in the affairs of Afghanistan. Such an inter¬ 
ference would doubtless be requisite, either to prevent the extensitm 
of Persian dominion in that quarter, or to raise a timely barrier 
against the impending encroachments of Russian influence”. 

On the strength of this despatch, the Governor-General sent 
Alexander Bumes from Bombay to Kabul in November, l83ii 
under the pretence of a commercial mission, but in reality, as 
Burnes himself says, “to see into affairs and judge of what was lo 
be done hereafter”. Bumes reached Kabul on the 20th Septembci'. 
1837. Dost Muhammad, who obviously preferred the friendship of 
the English to that of the Russians, expressed his willingness to 
accept British overtures, provided the British Government agrei d 
to put pressure on Ranjit Singh to restore Peshawar to him. Burn, s 
also recommended an alliance with the Amir. But Lord Auckland 
and his two secretaries, William Macnaghten and John Colvta. 
turned a deaf ear to his suggestion. The hope of an Anglo-Afgh' n 
alliance was thus destroyed, and Bumes’ mission having failed, nc 
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left Kabul on the 26th April, 1838. Disappointed in securing 
British friendship, the Amir naturally sought Perso-Russian alliance, 
and the Russian envoy, Viktevitcli, who had been hitherto treated 
"in a scurvy and discouraging manner’’, was received by him with 
much favour. 

Lord Auckland, who had so recently pleaded the doctrine of 
non-intervention in the affairs of other States when Dost Miiliaminad 
soheited British help in the recovery of Peshawar from the Sikhs 
now felt no scruple in taking slops to depose Dost Muhammad 
.and to restore the exiled Shrih Shuja to the tlirone of Kabul with 
the help of Ranjit Singh. To carry this resolve into effect, he sent 
Macnaghten, Secretary to tlie Government, to Lahore, and a 
Tripartite Treaty was signed between Shah Sliuja, Ranjit Singh 
and the English on the 26th June, 1S3S. A war of the Jhiglish 
with Afghanistan was a logical outcome of this steje On the 1st 
October, 1838, the Governor-General issued from Simla a manifesto 
by w'ay of an official justification of the intended w’ar, in which, as 
Herbert Edw^ardes writes, “the views and conduct of Dost 
Muhammad w^ere misrepresented with a hardiliood which a Russian 
statesman might have envied”. “Lies were heai)cd upon lies” 
in the Simla manifesto. The Goveriior-Generars remark about 
Dost Muhammad’s “unprovoked attack upon our ancient ally” 
has been aptly compared by Trotter “for truthfulness with the 
wolfs complaint in tiie fable against tlie lamb”. 

Lord Auckland’s policy is indefensible from all j)oints of view. 
As an independent ruler of Afghanistan, Dost Muhammad had 
every right to enlist Perso-Russian alliance on his side however 
prejudicial it might be to British interests. It should also be noted 
that Dost Muhammad decided to accept Perso-Russian alliance after 
the failure of his efforts to secure British friendshi}). “We had our¬ 
selves,” observes Kaye justly, “alienated the Iricndship of the 
Barakzye Sirdars. They had thrown themselves into the arms of 
the Persian King, only because we had thrust them oS.” Further, 
the poor excuse of Perso-Russian aggression as a danger to British 
interests ceased to have any force wdiatsoever after the withdrawal 
“f the Persians from Herat in September, 1838; this “cut from under 
the feet of Lord Auckland all grounds of justification and rendered 
I he expedition aeross the Indus at once a folly and a crime’ . 
Politically considered, the Governor-General’s policy was ill-advised 
and inexpedient. Dost Muhammad, whom he wanted to depose, 
was an efficient ruler having sufficient control over the unruly Afghan 
tribesmen, whereas his nominee, Shall Shnja, though possessed of 
some capacity, had hitherto met with nothing but failure, and 
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had no prospect of gaming popularity among the Mushms of 
Afghanistan by being reinstated through the assistance of the 
Sikhs, the old enemies of the Afghans, and of the Christian British 
power. Shah Shuja was a man “whom the people of Afghanistun 
had repeatedly, in emphatic, scriptural language, spued out for 
these Barukzye (Barakzai) chiefs, who, whatever may have been the 
defects of their Government, had contrived to maintain themselves 
in security, and their country in peace, with a vigour and a constancy 
unknown to the luckless Suddozye Princes”. In short, the Afghan 
war was launched, as Kaye pointed out, “in defiance of every con¬ 
sideration of political and military expediency; and there were those 
who, arguing the matter on higher grounds than those of mere 
expediency, pronounced the certainty of its failure, because there 
was a canker of injustice at the core. It was, indeed, an experi¬ 
ment on the forbearance alike of God and of man; and, therefore, 
though it might dawn in success and triumph, it was smre to set 
in failure and disgrace”. Among the many contemporary critics ol 
Lord Auckland’s pohey, the Duke of Wellington wrote to Mr. 
Tucker that “the consequence of crossing the Indus, once, to settle 
a Government in Afghanistan, wfil be a perennial march into 
that country”. His remark was prophetic. 

Regardless of these considerations. Lord Auckland, largely 
influenced by his private advisers, John Colvin and W. H. 
Macnaghten, passed orders to assemble “the army of the Indus” to 
invade the kingdom of Dost Muhammad. Owing to Ranjit Singh's 
objection to the passage of the British troops through his kingdom, 
and certain other reasons, it was arranged that the main British force 
under the command of Sir John Keane and Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
accompanied by Shah Shuja, would advance from Ferozepore to 
Kabul by way of Bahawalpmr, Sind, Baluchistan, and the Bolan 
and Khojak Passes over a distance of one thousand miles, 
while the Sikh army, accompanied by Colonel Wade and Shah 
Shuja’s son, Timur, would march from the Punjab through 
Peshawar and the Khyber Pass. As Dr. Smith observes, “the 
plan violated all the conditions of sound strategy, and was that 
of a lunatic rather than of a sane statesman”. Further, the 
march through Sind meant a gross violation of the treaties of 1832 
with the Amirs of Sind. The British army was considerably 
reduced in numbers through lack of water supply and provisions 
before it reached Qandahar. Sir W. H. Macnaghten accompanied 
the expedition in charge of its political affairs with Sir Alexander 
Bumes as his principal lieutenant. 

The allies at first gained successes. Under the supreme command 
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of Sir John Keane, they occupied Qandahar in April, 1839, stormed 
Ghazni on the 23rd July, and Kabul fell into their hands on the 
3rd August, 1839, when Dost Muhammad evacuated it. Shah ShujS 
was triumphantly enthroned in Kabul without any welcome, or 
even a "common salaam”, from the people. "It was,” remarks 
Kaye, "more like a funeral procession than the entry of the King 
into the capital of his restored dominions.” For a while the British 
arms seemed to have received additional lustre. But by the 
end of the year 1841, "that lustre, such as it was, had been 
lamentably besmirched”. 

Serious dangers were lurking in the situation. Restored by 
force of British arms and Sikh help, Shah Shuja failed to evoke 
national sympathy and support; and "it was necessary still to 
hedge in the throne with a quickset of British bayonets” even 
after Dost Muhammad bad surrendered himself in 1840 and had 
been sent to Calcutta as a prisoner. But the British army was 
maintained in Afghanistan at a huge cost, entailing a heavy drain 
on the resources of India; and its presence there increased the 
prices of the articles of common consumption, which affected tbo 
rich as well as the poor people. The popular discontent at foreign 
domination was aggravated by lapses on the part of the British 
troops, stationed in the land of the freedom-loving Afghans, In 
fact, the system of government imposed on the Afghans "was 
becoming a curse to the whole nation”. 

When Shah Shuja was not accepted by the nation, it would have 
been wiser for the British to withdraw with him. Considering the 
dangers of the situation in Afghanistan, the Court of Directors 
wisely suggested "the entire abandonment of the country, and a 
frank confession of complete failure”. But Macnaghten, who 
fondly believed that British prospects w'ero "brightening in every 
direction” and that everything was **couleur de rose”, considered 
the proposal of withdrawal as "an unparalleled political atrocity” 
and rejected it. Lord Auckland also would not agree to confess the 
absolute failure of his policy and took recourse to half-measures, 
which were at once risky and discreditable. The British army 
of occupation was retained in Afghanistan and an attempt was 
made to economise by reducing the subsidies of the tribal chiefs 
of eastern Afghanistan, which alone had so long tempted them 
to adhere to the English. As a natural result of this "mis¬ 
placed economy”, the chiefs broke out in insurrection in different 
parts. Two other serious mistakes were committed by the Governor- 
General. Hia appointment of General Elphinstone, an elderly 
invalid, to succeed Cotton in April, 1841, as the commander of the 
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army in KSbul, against the desire of the Commander-in-Chief, win- 
preferred Nott, the commander at Qandahar, was a calamitou- 
step. It was also unwise on his part to permit Shall Shuja to uw 
the citadel of Kabul, known as the Bala Hissar, for his seraglio, 
while the troops were badly placed in ill-fortified cantonments out¬ 
side the city at a distance from the commissariat stores. Further, 
Sikh help for the British ceased to be forthcoming owing to the 
prevailing disorders in the Punjab, after the death of their friend, 
Ranjit Singh, on the 27th June, 1839. 

Disturbances broke out by the autumn of 1841. On the 2nil 
November a howling mob pulled Alexander Bumes out of bin 
house, murdered him, his brother Charles, and also Lieutenant 
William Broadfoot. The English officers, civil as well as military, 
and the troops betrayed a regrettable laek of promptness and 
ability, and thus allowed “the little fire” to grow “by sufferance 
into a wide conflagration”, under the leadership of Akbar Khan, 
eon of Dost Muhammad. They quarrelled among themselves and 
failed to realise the formidable nature of the outbreak. “There 
appears to have been,” comments Thornton, a contemporary VTiter, 
“an almost unanimous determination to shut the ears against all 
intimations of danger, and indulge in a luxurious dream of safet\ 
equal to that within the Maratha ditch.” On hearing of these 
disasters. Lord Auckland was greatly perturbed. He reali.sed 
rather too late the folly of wrestling “against the universal opinion, 
national and religious”, and became eager “to consider in wliai 
manner all that belongs to India may be most immediately and 
most honourably withdrawn from the country”. The feeble 
General Elphinstone allowed the stores depots to be captured by 
the insurgents without striking a blow; and Macnaghten, tin 
irresolute British political officer in Afghanistan, fearing to be 
starved out, concluded a humiliating treaty with Akbar Khan 
on the 11th December. It was agreed that the British forces should 
evacuate Kabul as soon as possible, that Dost Muhammad should 
return to Kabul, and that Shah Shuja should either remain in 
Afghanistan on a pension or should go to India with the Britisii 
army. But Macnaghten, far from being sincerely disposed t" 
observe these terms, entered within a few days into objectionable 
negotiations with the rival Ghizali and QizUbashi chiefs. He wa- 
paid back in his own coin for this unwise act, as these chiei- 
betrayed him, inveigled him into an interview with Akbar Kha i 
on the 23rd December, and slew him with one of his companion- 
Captain Trevor; his two other companions, Lawrence and Maekenze 
got off with their lives hut were made prisoners. 
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Macnaghten’s successor, Major Eldred I’otfinger, wanled to 
break off all negotiations with the Afghans and cither to oecu|iy the 
Bala Hissar and hold out till holii came or to proceed to Jalalabad 
which was bravely defended by Sale. But lOlphinstone and other 
military officers, who had not the courage to stand and vindicate 
their national honour, disregarded his suggestions and stooped to 
make more coneessions. 'I'hey surrendc-red gtins, muskets ami 
iininance stores and ratified the treaty on the 1st January, 1S42. 
On the 6 th January, the "crouching, drooping and dispirited” 
British troops and camp-followers, 16,5(Kl men in all, set out on 
their return journey towards India, struggling through the stinging 
snow of the winter and a comstant shower of bullets from the .Afghans, 
^^■hose fanatical rage Akbar Khrin was unable to check. Within 
II few days the w'omen and children and some olllecr.s, including 
I’ottinger, Lawrence and Elphinstone, were given to .Akbar Khan 
as hostages. But the slaughter of British troops continued and on 
the 10th January only about a quarter of the force was left. In the 
pithy iJiraso of Roberts, “the retreat became a rout, the rout a 
massacre.” Thus considerably thinned, the retiring troops made the 
la.st desperate stand at the Pa.ss of Jagdalak on the 11th January 
only to lose twelve of their officers. Of the 16,,5tM) men that had 
started from Kabul a w'cek before, all were destroyed e.xcepting 120 
prisoners under Akbar Khan, and only one. Dr. Brydon, reaehe<l 
Jalalabad, severely wounded and utterly' exhausted, on the 13th 
January, to narrate the painful .story of the tragic retreat.' 
The gallant defence of Qandahar by Nott and Rawlinson, and of 
Jalahibad by Sale and Broadfoot, may be considered as the only 
streak of light in the enveloping darkness of disaster. Naturally' 
shocked and mortified by these calamities. Lord Auckland 
tried to conceal his lack of foresight by describing the terrible 
catastrophe in the General Order issued on the 31st January as “a 
partial reverse”, which afforded “a new occasion for displaying 
the stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable 
spirit and valour of the Britisb-lndian army'”. He made some 
ill-fated efforts to retrieve British prestige, but was soon com¬ 
pelled to leave his office, and Lord Ellenborotigh (1842']844) 
took charge of it on the 28th February', 1842. 

' There is, however, a reference in Macdonald's letter, dated the 17th Juno, 
1S42, to an account in the Journal of the fjorjeunt of tho .ITth Native Infantry, 
who was an oyo-witnoas of the events that happened from tho date of the 
departure of iillphinstone’s force from Kabul till its final destruction, and 
made his escopo to Jalalabad. “It is a far bettor account than Brydon'a, 
who seems scarcely yet to have recovered his roaaon, which in his fright 
he certainly lost for the time being.” J././/., August, 1033 
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There is no doubt that the Afghan War was an unjust 
proceeding on the part of the Company’s Government in India 
and as such it merited, in the opinion of some writers, the “tremeii 
doiis Nemesis” which overtook it. Kaye significantly observes 
. the wisdom of our statesmen is but foolishness, and tin 
might of our armies is but weakness when the curse of God is 
sitting hoavUy upon an unholy cause.” Further, the feeble and 
unwise manner in which it was conducted made its failure inevit 
able. In critically examining the causes of the Briti.sh rcversi'. 
and disasters in connection with the Afghan War, Captain Trottei 
remarks that “the utter collapse of that (Lord Auckland's) polic\ 
baleful, lawless, and blundering as it was, sprang mainly from tin 
choice of agents ill-fitted for their work. Macnaghten’s cheer' 
trustfulness, Elphinstone’s bodily and mental deca}'. Shell on ^ 
stupid wilfulncsH, chronic dissensions between the civil and militarx 
powers, Sale’s withholding of timely succour, all conspu'ed with 
Ijord Auckland’s half-measures and ill-timed economies, to work 
out the dramatic Nemesis of an enterprise begun in folly and 
wrong-doing”. 


E. Lord Ellenborovgh (1842-1844) and Afghan Affairs 

In view of the overwhelming disaster of the late Afghan War, Lord 
Ellenhorough declared in a letter to the Commandcr-in-Chief 
written on the 15th March, 1842, that the British Goveriimeni 
would no longer “peril its armies and with its armies the Indian 
Empire” to support the Tripartite Treaty, but would aim at tin 
establishment of its military reputation “by the infliction of souk 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans”. He changed this re.so 
lution, however, on hearing the news of General England’s defeai 
at Hakalzai and Palmer’s surrender of Ghazni, and ordered 
the immediate withdrawal of the British troops that still remained 
in Afghanistan, without thinking any longer of reprisals or ci 
releasing the prisoners. This order fell on the army, as Outraiu 
recorded, “like a thunder-clap” and raised a storm of indignation 
both in England and India. Shah Shuja had meanwhile been 
murdered. Both Nott and Pollock showed no disposition to retii " 
but maintained their positions, pleading want of transport a- 
a reason for their hesitation to withdraw. Lord Ellenboroucii 
at last “discovered a way to maintain a particularly empty show 
of consistency, and at the same time to satisfy the univer-s-d 
demand for the decisive reconquest of Kabul and recovery "t 
the prisoners as a preliminary to withdrawal”. On the 4th Ju!v 
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he sent letters to Nott and Pollock repeating the order for with¬ 
drawal from x\fgbani8tan, but at the same time gave Nott wide 
discretion to retire to India, not by the Rolan Pass, but by Ohazni 
and Kabul through the Khyber, and also ordered Pi.Ihu'k to act 
in concert with Nott in this matter of retreat.. It is dear that the 
(Jovernor-General thus threw the re.sponsihility for decision on 
the generals, who, however, accepted it without any hesitation. 
On the 20th August, Pollock started from Jalalribad witli S.OtK) of 
his choice troops; defeated the Afghan.s at Jagdaluk on llie 8th 
September and at Tezin on the 12th September, readied Kabul 
on the 15th September and once more hoisted the British flag at 
the Bala Hissar. On the 17th September he joined Nott, wlio had 
already destroyed the towm and fortilieation.s of Ohazni on the 
()th September and had, according to the in.structions of Lord 
lllleiiborough, carried away the “so-called gates of Somii.ath", 
wliich Sultan Mahmud was supposed to have carried off in the 
eleventh century. The English j>ri.soners were re.scued; but “the 
glory of the avenging army at Kabul was marred by act,.s of 
barbarity” when it blew up the great bazar of Kabul with gun¬ 
powder and the city was ruthlessly sacked, many inoffensive people 
lieing subjected to great suflering, before it was e\'acuated on 
the 12th October. The returning army was welcomed by the 
Oovernor-General at Forozepore with “triumphal arches and 
histrionic paeans of victory”. In a [iroclarnation issued from 
Simla on the 10th October, though it was dated the 1st October, 
Lord Eilenborough denounced in strong language the policy of 
his predecessor and expressed his willingness “to recogni.se any 
government approved by the Afghans themselves, which shall 
appear desirous and capable of maintaining friendly relations 
with neighbouring States”. In another bombastic proclamation, 
addressed to the princes, chiefs and people of India, the 
Governor-General armounced: “Our victorious army bears the 
gates of the temple of Somnri,th in triumph from Afghfinistan and 
the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahomed looks upon the ruins of 
Ghaznee. The insult of 800 years is avenged.” 

The unwisdom and uselessness of the second proclamation can 
hardly be doubted. “The folly of the thing,” observes Kaye, 
“was past all denial. It was a folly, too, of the most senseless 
kind, for it was calculated to please none and to offend many.” 
It wounded the feelings of the Muslims; and the Hindus remained 
indifferent about the gates, which, as the antiquarians rightly 
held, had been built much later than the eleventh century “of 
no wood more precious than deal or deodar”. The Governor- 
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General’s “glorious trophy of a successful war” was in the eml 
consigned to a lumber-room in the fort of Agra, and In 
made himself subject to ridicule and censure, though he wa= 
powerfully supported by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hardingc 
Dost Muhammad was allowed to reoooupy his throne uncondition¬ 
ally, and he held it till his death, at the age of eighty, in 186.i 
His friendly attitude towards the English and opposition to Persi.i 
showed that the “whole disastrous episode”, which cost no Ics- 
than 2 U ,000 human lives and fifteen millions of money, was “entircK 
superfluous”. 

5 . The Annexation of Sind 

The Afghan War was very closely connected with the conque.st 
of Sind, which followed it. Sind embraced the lower valley of the 
Indus and was included within the empire of Ahmad Shah Durrani 
But, during the closing years of the eighteenth century, it owed only 
a nominal allegiance to Afghanistan and was governed in practical 
independence by the Mirs or Amirs of the Talpura tribe, which, 
coming originally from Baluchistan, had overthrown the last ol 
the Kalorfis in a.d. 1783. The three important branches of tlic 
Trdpura chiefs were seated at Hj'derabiid, Khairpur and Mirpur. 

The English had had commercial interests in Sind for a long 
time; a factory established by them atThattain 1758 was abandoned 
in 1775 and their commercial mission to the Talpura Mirs in 17!)ll 
produced no important result. With a view to excluding Frencli 
influence from Sind, the British Government concluded a treaty with 
the Amirs of Sind in 1809, which was renewed in 1820. The journey 
of Alexander Burnes in 1831 up the river Indus on his way to Lahore 
disclosed to the English the importance of Sind from the political 
as well as commercial point of view, and since then its absorption 
into the growing British Empire had been only a question of time 
“Alas,” observed a Seiad, “Sind is now gone since the EngUsli 
have seen the river.” As we shall see, this proved wholly true .n- 
a prophetic prediction. 

Sind had an ambitious neighbour in the Sikh ruler, Ranjii 
Singh, who coveted it as a natural sphere of expansion for 
his empire. But his attempts were thwarted by his friends, the 
English, who in their turn lost no opportunity of increasing then 
influence over that territory. Thus in 1831 Lord William Bentinck 
opposed Ranjit Singh’s proposal for a partition of Sind. But th'' 
Amirs of Sind had to conclude a treaty with the British Govern¬ 
ment, rather reluctantly, on the 20th April, 1832, which provide! 
that “the rivers and roads” of Sind should be opened to the 
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‘•mrrchants and traders of Hindoostan”, but that no “niilitarv 
stores” and “armed vessels or boats” should come through these. 
As a sort of precaution against the ajjprehended absorption of 
their territory by the British, the Amirs took care to incimle 
another stipulation to the effect tlmt “the two contracting powers 
hind themselves never to look witli the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of each other”. This treaty was renewed in 1834, 
U|) to 1838 Ranjit Singh often eontonipIaUHl the incorporation of 
Sind into his empire, but was lliwarfed by the Knglish, who now, 
\^’itb a view to strengthening the lies by which the Amirs of Sind 
were “connected with the British Empire ”, proceeded to extort 
from them favourable terms as a reward for their ])rote(;tion 
against Sikh aggression. J^y a treaty concluded on the 2()t.li April, 
1838, Lord Auckland forced on them an accredited British Besident. 
In fact, Sind soon fell out of tlio frying-pan into the tire. Sikh 
ambition in regard to it could not be realised, but it was to ])ay a 
high price for the uncalled-for British protection by being deprived 
of its independence through questionable means adopted by British 
officers. 

On the outbreak of the I^’irst Anglo-.Afghan War, the English, 
in violation of the treaty of 1832, took an armed force through 
.Sin<l, and informed the Amirs that “while the present exigency 
lasts . . . the article of the treaty {of 1832) prohibiting the 
use of tlie Indus for the conveyance of Tniiitary stores must 
necessarily be suspended”. Greater humiliation and loss were 
inrtictod on the Amirs when Lord Auckland demanded from them 
a heavy sum as a price for unsolicited British mediation in effecting 
a commutation of the pecuniary demands of Shall Shnja on Sind 
'fhe Amirs, who had stopped the payment of any tribute to Shah 
Shuja during his thirty years’ exile and had also been granted 
an exemption by Shah Shuja in 1833 from all claims, naturally 
hesitated to comply with Lord Auckland’s demand. But they 
were given a warning to the effect that the British Government 
iiad the “power to crush and annihilate them, and . . . will not 
hesitate to call it into action, should it appear requisite, however 
remotely, for either the integrity or safety” of the Empire, or its 
frontiers. The Amirs liad no other option but to submit to the 
Governor-General's exaction. Further, the threat of Sir John 
Keane’s march on the capital of Sind compelled them to accept 
fresh terms from Lord Auckland in February, 1839, by which they 
were bound to pay a sum of three lac.s of rupees per annum for 
the maintenance of a British force in their territories, and Sind 
was “formally placed under British protection”. This treaty was 
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again revised by Lord Auckland and his advisers in their own wa\ 
and was sent back for final signature to the Amirs, who ' objected 
implored and finally gave way, by affixing tbeir seals to the revised 
documents". 

A w'orae fate was, iiowever, in store for Sind. She had been 
intimidated and coerced by Lord Auckland; but his successor went 
further and imposed on lier the yoke of British authority b\ 
sheer force. During the critical years of the diaa.strous Afghan War, 
tlie priivince had been utilised as a ba.se of operation.s by the Britisli 
Government, and its Arnirs had remained steadfastly loyal to their 
agreements with the Englisli. But far from being duly rewarded 
for their attachment, tiie Amirs were unjustly chargerl with di.s- 
afifection and hostility against the British Government by Lord 
Ellenborough, wlin sougbt a convenient pretext to give effect to 
his design of anric.xing Sind. To make matters easy for himself, 
the new Governor-General removed Major James Outram, the 
Resident at Hyderabad, who had some experience of local affairs, 
and sent to Sind Sir Charles Napier with full civil and military 
powers ns a representative of the Governor-General. Sir Charle.- 
Napier, a hot-headed and impulsive officer, acted on “the theor\ 
that the annexation of Sind would be a very beneficent piece ol 
rascality for which it was his bnsine.ss to find an excuse—a robbery 
to be plausibly effected". He took it for granted that the vague 
charges against the Amirs had been proved, and, besides arbitrarih 
interfering in a succession quarrel at Khairpur, dictated a new 
treaty by which the Amu-s were required to cede certain importani 
territories in lieu of the tribute of three lacs, to provide fuel for 
British ves.sels navigating the Indus, and to give up the right ot 
coining money in favour of the British Government. He did not 
stop with the.se demands, which amounted to an absolute surrender 
of national independence by the Amirs, but acted as if Sind had 
already become a part of the British Empire and “as though the 
right of the Governor-General of British India to parcel it out at 
his pleasure was unquestioned and unquestionable; and, moreover, 
as if it were desired to exercise this right in a manner as offensive 
as possible to those who were to suffer privation from the exercise' 
Thus before the acceptance of a fresh treaty by the Amirs, he 
occupied the territory in question, and issued proclamations m 
strong language. Further, while talking of treaties, he sought 
to intimidate the Amirs by marching upon Imamgarh, a famous 
desert fortress lying between Khairpur and Hyderabad, withoi’.t 
formally declaring war, and destroying it early in January, 1843 

These high-handed acts of Napier sorely tried the patience ut 
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•‘ir warlike Baluchis, and in a state of excitement ihoy attacked 
lie British Residency on the loth February, 1843, wherenjuai 
Outram, who had returned to Sind as a British ronunissioner, 
•le<i for refuge to a steamer. Tliu.s war was now openly (ieclared 
A Baluchi army of about 22,()(K) men was defeated on the I7th 
Kebniary at Miani, a few miles from Hyderabad, by Napier lighting 
with 2,800 men and 12 guns. Tliis \\as followed by the immediate 
•.tihmission of some of the Amirs, but Slier Muhainiiiaci, “the 
Lion of Mirpur ”, still held out bravely. He was. Imwcver, thoroughly 
vanquished on the 24th March at l)al>o, .six miles from Hyderabad, 
whereupon Napier occupied Mirpur on the 27th March, Ainarkot 
>tii the 4th April and conveyed the news of Ids viclftry to Lord 
I'dlcnborough in the punning message, “I*eceavi'\ i.e. " 1 have 
Sind Sher Muhammad was driven out of 8ind in .Inne and the war 
Mine to a close. Sind was formally annexed to the British Empire 
in August, 1843, and the Amirs wcto exiled. Napier unlujsitatingly 
i''cc{)tod £70,000 as his share of the prize money, while Outram, 
Ill spite, of being a man of comparatively small rcHources, did not 
take his own share amounting to £3,000 imi gav<‘ it to Home 
■liaritable institution.s. Outram, in fact, had no liking for Napiers 
[H)licy and wrote to him : “I am sick of jiolicy; 1 will not .say yours 
IS the be.st, hut undoubtedly it is the shortest—that of the sword. 
'>li. how I w’iah you liad drawn it in a better caiiee'” 

The policy of Lord Ellenborough, and the higli-handed acts of 
Sir Charles Napier, with regard to Sind, have been justly con- 
'lernned by most WTitere. There is no doubt that they acted on 
purely imperialistic motives and re.sorted to highly objectionable 
means, by cynical violations of treaty obligations, to reduce the 
Vriilrs, who had inflicted no injury on the British, to a .state of 
vassalage. “If the Afghfin episode,” observes Inncs, “is the most 
'iisastrouH in our annals, that of Sind is morally even less excus- 
d»\e.” While trying to defend the yioliey by various laboured 
arguments, which are at once irrational and unhistorical, Napier 
has admitted in his Diary: “We have no right to seize Sinrl, 
yot we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, humane 
I'iece of rascality it will be.” Strangely enough, the Court of 
Directors, while condemning the poliey of annexing Sind, did 
'lothing to undo the wrong. Napier was appointed the first 
Governor of Sind, and he tried hard during his rule of Anir years 
consolidate British authority in the province. 



CHAI’TKR VI 

THI! COMPANY AND THU MINOR INDIAN STATES (I774-1S5H) 

I. Early Relations, 1774-1823 

The rapid strides with H-hicIi British imperialism liad advaneed in 
India since at least the time of Wellesley, if not earlier, inevitably 
affeeted the destiny of the Indian States that had arisen on the 
ruins of the Mnghul Empire. Their relations with the Company 
Government varied according to changing political conditions and 
the personal views and ambitions of the Governors-General; hm 
the “conviction which developed with Wellesley and continued up 
to our own time, that the government of the whole of India directh 
or indirectly by the British is part of a preordained system" had a 
considerable Influence in shaping British policy towards the Indian 
States. Warren Hastings, confronted with the task of safeguarding 
British territories against the encroachments of the Marathas, 
and the militant rulers of Mysore, adopted the ])olicy of a “Bing- 
Fence”, that is, sought to guard the frontiers of the neighbouriru.' 
States by way ol precaution. But some of his transaction-s, such 
as his demands on Chait Singh of Benares and the Bcgains of Oudli, 
and conduct towards Faizulla Khan of Rampur, involved breach 
of treaties or betrayed a lack of moral scruples. The subsidiar\ 
treaties of Lord Wellesley established in fact British predominance 
over some of the Indian States. But in theory the.se States did noi 
thereby become subject to British paramountcy as they retained 
their independence in matters of hiternal administration. All tin 
treaties of Wellesley’, except that with Mysore, were negotiated on 
terms of equabty. Being, however, dependent on the Company 
for self-protection, States like Oudh, the Carnatic and Tanjore began 
to suflfer from all the evils of “double government” like those which 
bad distracted Bengal since 1765 . It was Lord Hastings who tran."- 
formed the treaties of “reciprocity and mutual amity” into thosi 
of “subordinate co-operation ”, and estabbshed British paramountc’ 
over most of the Indian States by compelbng them to surrender 
their sovereign rights of making war or peace and negotiatinc 
agreements with other powers. Formally, these States retainc. 
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internal sovereignty, but in actual practice they vero subject to 
I'rcfiuent interference in the affairs of internal government by British 
Itesidents, the quality and amount of this interference varying with 
the difference in “itersonality and temperament” of the officers 
concerned. Lord Hastings was not, however, "an annexationist". 

2. Relations between 1823 and 1858 

The period intervening between the departure of Loril Hastings 
,md the outbreak of the Mutiny saw the weight of British inHiience 
falling more heavily on the, Indian States, owing on the one hand 
10 the growing executive and controlling aiithoritj’ of the British 
lie.sidents in the sphere of internal administration of those States, 
,ind on the other to the frank enunciation of the policy of annc.xa- 
tion by the British Government. This policy of annexation, formu¬ 
lated by the Court of Directors as early as 1834, and more clearly 
emphasised by them in 1841, was applied vigorously in the time 
of Lord Dalhousic. It was the outcome of two motives on the 
part of the Company's Government, namely those of extending 
British political influence by incorporating now territories into 
the Empire and of securing greater facilities for the transport of 
merchandise and the collection of revenues. Both were intended 
1.0 tighten the hold of British Baramountcy over India. 

Lord William Bentinck was tied to the policy of “let alone” 
liy the authorities in England, when he came to India. But he 
departed from it drastically in some cases and his masters also 
enunciated the pohey of annexation in the course of a few years. 
Tims in 1831 he took over the administration of Mysore, which 
had been misgoverned by Raja Krishna Udaiyar and consequently 
fell into disorder; the Kaji was pensioned off and the Mysore 
administration remained in the hands of the British Government 
till 1881. Bentinck also absorbed some other States into the British 
Empire. The principality of Cachar, where the royal line had come to 
an end on the death of its last ruler, was annexed in August, 1832, 
oil the charge of maladministration and at the request of its people; 
and the lands of the Rajii of Jaintia in Assam were incorporated 
into the British Empire in March, 1835, on the same ground. Coorg, 
near Mysore, whose Raj.!, Virarajendra Udaiyar, was an insane 
t.vrant who inflicted terrible sufferings upon his people, and plotted 
! 0 seize the station of Bangalore, was annexed by a formal proclama- 
uon, dated the 7th May, 1834, “in consideration of the unanimous 
''ish of the inhabitants of Coorg to be taken under British pro- 
lection”, on the assurance “that they shall not again be subjected 
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to Native Rule”. Thus the loss of territories was the price that 
some of the native rulers had to pay for their misgovernraent. 
Lord Auckland, whose energies were preoccupied with the Afghfu; 
War, could not pay much attention to the States, but he 
annexed the territory of the Nawab of KamuJ, in Madras, on 
suspicion of his hostile designs against the British Government. 

His successor, Lord EUenborough, had to deal with a formidable 
outbreak in Gwalior. At the close of the Maratha War of 1817- 
1819, Gwiilior had remained under Daulat Ruo Sindhia as the 
most powerful Indian military State south of the Sutlej. Daulat 
Rao died in 1827, when one of his youthful relatives, Jankoji RSo 
Sindhia, was installed as the Raja with an ambitious woman, 
Mahrirani Baiza Biii, widow of Daulat Rao Sindhia, as the regent. 
The weakness of the new ruler, and the activities of the regent, 
gave rise to various intrigues and disorders in the State, whicli 
did not end even when the latter was expelled in 1833. In the mid.sl 
of these troulihts Jankoji died in 184-3 without issue. A minor named 
Jayaji Rao was then raised to the Gadi; but intrigues and counter- 
intrigues quickly multiplied, especially through the machinations 
of two rival parties over the .selection of a regent for the boy king 
The Governor-General’s candiilate, Krishpa Rao Kadam, the Mam.i 
Saheb or the maternal-uncle of the deceased ruler, was removed 
from oflice by the youthful widow of the late ruler, who preferred 
the appointment of Khasgi-wala. As is natural during civil strilc 
in a State, the Gwalior army, 40,000 strong, became restless, which 
caused anxiety in the mind of the Governor-General. Tlie lattci 
feared that the combination of this army with the Khrdsa arm,\, 
about 70,000 strong, in the Punjab, where also a civil war wa.^ 
about to break out after the assassination of Sher Singh, would 
prove to be a serious menace to the British Government. Tc 
avert this undesirable development, Lord EUenborough sent hi- 
own men to deal with the situation. When peaceful negotiations 
failed to settle the question at issue, he had recourse to armed 
intervention in GwaUor affairs and two British armies marched 
on the Chambal. The GwaUor army, which had become the d 
facto ruler of the State, advanced to oppose the British troops. 
But it was defeated on the 29th December, 1843, in two engage¬ 
ments—one at Maharajpur, north of GwaUor, by Sir Hugh Gough, 
and the other at Paniar, by General Grey. Gwalior, now reduce: 
definitely to the status of a protected State, was placed under 
Council of Regency, which was to manage its affairs during the 
minority of the Maharaja subject to the control of a British 
Resident. The army was cut down to 9,000 men and a British 
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contingent of 10,000 men was placed there. Curiously enough, 
during the Mutin}', the Gwalior army under the command of 
Dinkar Rao, minister of the State, supported the English, while 
the Company’s contingent there rose against them. 

The Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousie was marked by 
a stupendous growth of I he British Empire at the expense of many 
of the Indian States. Lord Dalliousie annexed a large number 
of States in pursuance of what is known as the “Doctrine of 
Ijapse”, which meatus that, on the failure of natural heirs, the 
sovereignty of the “dependent” States, of those created by the 
British Government, or held on a subordinate tenure, lapsed to 
the Paramount Power, a position which, it was agreed, the British 
Government had acquired after the fall of the Mughul Empire; 
it al.so did not acknowledge the right of those States to ndojit hcir.s, 
which had been a long-standing j)raetice among the Hindus, without 
the consent of the suzerain authority. The doctrine did not- apjily 
III “ ])rotected allies". Referring to the glaring abuses in the govern¬ 
ment of .some of the Indian States, the Governor-General declared 
that the Briti.sh Government “in the exerci.se of a wise and sound 
policy i.s bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful ojiporl,unities 
of acquiring territory or revenue as may from time to time present 
ihemaelves, whether they arise from the lapse of subordinate states 
by the failure of all heirs of every deserijition whatsoever, 
or from the failure of heirs natural where the sueceMsion can be 
sustained only by the sanction of the government being given 
to the ceremony of adoption, according to Hindu law. The govern¬ 
ment is bound, in duty as well as in Jiolic}", to act on every such 
occasion with the purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous 
observance of good faith. When even a shadow of doubt can be 
shown, the claim should at once be abandoned”. It is true that 
the principle applicable to adoption, and the policy of annexation, 
were not invented by Lord Dalhousie. Both of these had been asserted 
by the Court of Directors earlier since 18,34 and had been applied in 
some coses. We have already noted earlier instances of annexation; as 
for the “Doctrine of Lapse ” it had already been applied to Mandavi 
m 1839, to Kolaba and Jalaun in 1840, and to Surat in 1842. 
But there is no doubt that Lord DaUiousio advocated and applied 
the principles most vigorously. “There was," observes Innes, 
fully adequate precedent for every one of bis annexations. 
But his predecessors had acted on the general principle of avoiding 
annexation if it could be avoided; Dalhousie acted on the general 
principle of annexing if he could do so legitimately.” 

The States that were absorbed into the British Empire according 
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to the Doctrine of Lapse were Siitarfi in 1848, Jaitpnr and Saiii- 
balpur, in Bagliat, a Cis-Sutlej hill State, in 1850, Udaipur 
in 1852, Nagpur in 1853, and Jhansi in 1854. It should be notch 
that the distinction between “dependent'’ States and “protecte.l 
allies” was very subtle; and it is doubtful if all these States coul-1 
be rightly regarded as “ dependent ” ones. The kingdom of Satiii.i 
was a British creation in the sense that, after the fall of the I’eshv ,'i 
in 1818, it had been given by Lord Hastings to a member of tli- 
house of Shivaji. In 1830 the Raja was deposed on a charge 
raisgovernmeut and bi,s brother was raised to the Gadi. I'hc lattci 
having no issue adopted a son, before his death in 1848, withoiii 
consulting the Covernor-Ceneral or the British Reatdent. Txrni 
Dalhousie, supported by all his leading colleagues, considered Ihi.' 
adoption to be invalid and declared that the State of SStara lajrsed 
to the sovereign power. The Court of Directors also agreed with 
his view as “being in accordance with the general law and custom 
of India”. Nagpur also had fallen under British control in ISlS. 
but Hastings had bestowed it on a member of the old ruling hou.st 
The Raja died in 1853, leaving no lineal descendants or adopted 
son. Dalhousie annexed it on the ground of its being a creation 
of the Company. Whatever might have been t.he legal position 
of Satura and Nagpur in relation to the British Covernment, ii 
is clear that Dalhousie’s motives in annexing them were pureh 
imperialistic. It has been admitted even by Lee-Warncr, a slronc 
apologist of Dalhousie, who writes that with regard to Sritiiru and 
Nagpur “imperial considerations weighed with him , . . they 
wore placed right across the main lines of communication between 
Bombay and Madras and Bombay and Calcutta”. Further, tin 
disposal of the State funds and treasures of Nagpur by public 
auction, which has been characterised by Kaye in his Sepoy H'a/ 
as “spoliation of the palace”, was certainly an undignified and 
tactless measure. Jhansi, a district of Bundelkliand, was given 
to the English by the Peshwa in 1818, and the English placed .i 
ruler on its throne on terms of “subordinate co-operation”. On 
the death of its last ruler in November, 1853, leaving no issin 
but only an adopted son, Dalhousie annexed it. A part of Sikkim 
about 1,676 square miles, was taken over by the Company in 185" 
as a punishment on its chief for capturing the rej)resentative o: 
the British Government and ill-treating two British subject- 
Sambalpur was annexed to the British Empire in 1850 on tlu 
death of its ruler NArayan Singh w ithout any heir. Lord Dalhousie - 
decision with regard to Baghat and Udaipur was reversed by Lor ! 
Canning; and the Court of Directors did not approve of his propos.d 
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:ur the annexation of Karauli in Hjljpiii.rina, on t.he groumi that 
ii was a ‘‘protected ally” and not a "dej)ondent'’ State. 

The principle of lapse was also applied to sweep awa)' the titles 
and pensions of the rulers of some States, on the ground that 
appearances without the reality of authority were sure to shake 
Native confidence” in the ‘‘good faith” of the Company. Thus 
on the death of the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1853, Ijord Dalhousie 
decided not to recognise any one as his suooe.ssor. Similarly, when 
I ho Kaja of Tanjore died in 1855, leaving heliind him only tw o 
ilaiighters and sixteen widow .s, the Govcrnor-Ceneral abolished 
the PAjaship of this State for good. He wanted also to abolish 
the title of Ae nominal Delhi Emperor, in which, however, he was 
not supported by the Court of Directors. On the death of the 
cx-Peshwa, Baji Uao II, in 1853, the |)en.sion of eight hundntd 
tliousand rupees, which had been granted to him by Sir John 
.Malcolm, was not allowed by Ixtrd Dalhou.sie t,o be jiaiil to his 
adopted son, Dundu Pant, later on known as Nana kSahcb, on 
th(^ ground that tlie pension had been a jiersoinil allowance of hi.s 
iidoptive father and so could not ]iasa on to his successor. This 
measure has boon described by Kaye a.s ‘‘harsh” and by Arnold 
,i.s “grasping”. The Nizam of llyderribad in the Deccan had iKjt 
iieen regular in paying to the Company the stij)ulat,ed sum for 
maintaining a British contingent m his territory. By an arrange¬ 
ment made in May, 1853, the cotton-[)roducing province of Berar 
was given to the Company in lieu of the subsidy. 

Besides conquest and lapse, the maxim of “the good of the 
governed ” was also enunciated by the British Government in annex¬ 
ing some States whose administrations were “fraught with suffering 
to millions”. The case of Oudh is the most typical example of the 
.1 pplieation of this maxim. Since Lord Wellesley’s treaty of 1801, 
Oudh had been kept as a “protected feudatory State” with control 
over internal administration. It was indeed an unwise arrange¬ 
ment, under which the ruler of Oudh was invested w'ith responsi¬ 
bility without power, and its natural consequence was that the 
administration of the State degenerated terribly, to the great. 
'Offering of its [jooplc. The British Government realised the evils 
of Oudh administration, and successive Governors-General, especially 
Iterd William Bentinok and Lord Hardinge, warned its ruler; but 
none did anything to remedy the fundamental defect of the sub- 
'idiary system, which by guaranteeing British protection to the 
ruler of Oudh made him unmindful of the real interests of the 
State and saved him from “justifiable revolt on the part of his 
'ubjects”. The growing deplorable situation in Oudh, to which 
cc 
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the attention of the British Government was drawn, more clearly 
than before, by Colonel Sleeman, Resident in Oudh from 1S48 to 
1854, and his successor. Colonel Outram, both of whom were 
opposed to the policy of lapse, convinced the Governor-General of 
the necessity of the adoption of a bolder policy with regard to 
Oudh. The existence of the ill-governed State of Oudh, almo.st 
in the centre of the rapidly expanding British Empire in India, 
could not but appear to the architects of the latter as a gro.s- 
anachronism, which should be removed as quickly as possible to 
facilitate their own task. There could be no better or mon; convenient 
pretext than to hold out the prospect of good government 
for the absorption of a kingdom whose subjection to British 
control dates back to the time of Warren Hastings. Lord Dalhousic 
was inclined to solve the Oudh problem not by annexing it but 
by merely taking over its administration and by allowing its ruler 
to retain only his palace, rank and titles. But the Court of Director.- 
ordered its complete annexation, wliich was formally proclaimed br 
Outram on the 13th February, 1866. Wazid ‘Ali Shah, the last 
ruler of Oudh, was deported to Calcutta, where he had to spend 
his last days on an annual pension of twelve lacs of rupees. 

The annexation of Oudh was an instance of territorial aggran¬ 
disement which was “not warranted by international law”, a.- 
Dalhousic himself expressed it in his letter to Sir George Coujier, 
dated I5th December, 1866. It should be noted that for the 
misgovernmont of Oudh, which was utilised as the ground for it.- 
annexation by the Company, then eager to consolidate its posses¬ 
sions in India, the responsibility lay mainly on the English, 
who had thrust upon that kingdom the impolitic arrangement ol 
the subsidiary system and had unceasingly interfered in its affairs 
“The facts furnished by every writer on Oudh affairs, all testify,” 
Sir Henry Lawrence stated, “to the same point, that British 
interference with that province has been as prejudicial to it- 
court and people as it has been disgraceful to the British name.’ 
Further, no consideration was shown for the unflinching loyalty 
of the ruling house of Oudh to the British Government. It ha.s 
also been held by some that the annexation of Oudh meant a 
“gross violation of national faith” involving disregard of an old 
treaty. In 1837 Lord Auckland had concluded an agreement with 
the ruler of Oudh, which bound him either to introduce reforms or 
to make over the administration to the British Government while 
retaining the sovereignty. Though this treaty was not sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors, Lord Auckland intimated to the Oudh 
ruler the disallowance of only one clause of it and, somehow 
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c.r other, “the treaty was actually included in a subsequent Govern¬ 
ment publication and was referred to as still in force by succeeding 
I liivcrnors-Generar’. When the Court of Directors decided on 
annexing Oudli, the British Government suddenly informed the 
iiilcr of Oudh that the treaty of 1.S37 was “a dead letler”. 



CHAFfER VII 

THE MUTINY 

I. Presages of the Mutiny 

The rapid cxpansiiin of the British dominion in India, attended a- 
it was by eliaiiges in tfie adininistrative system and modes r! 
existence to vvliieli the ptiople fiad been accustomed tlnonpli long ag<'.' 
disturbed the placid currents of Indian life, and produced commo¬ 
tions in different parts of the country. Mention may be made, ii 
this connection, of the Bareilly rising of a.d. 1816; the Cole oiii 
break of 1831-1832, and other minor risings in Chota Nagpur and 
Balamii, the Muslim movements like the Ferazoe disturbances ,ii 
Harasat (Bengal) in 1831 under the leadership of Syed Ahniaii 
and hi.s disciple, Meer Niser 'Ali or Titto Moer, and later in 18IT 
at Earidpur (Bengal) under the guidance of Deedoo Meer; tic 
Moplah outbreaks in 1849, 1851, 1852, and 1855; and the SaiiLii 
insurrection of 1855 -1856. These risings te.stify to the geneia. 
ferment in the British Eni[)ire in India, the last and the mo'i 
severe being the Mutiny of 1857-1859, which shook its mighty fabre 
to its very foundations. 


2 . Causes of the Mutiny 

The Mutiny was the outcome of the changing conditions of tic 
time; and its causes may be conveniently summed up under four 
heads—political, economic and social, religious, and militar\ 
The political causes bird their origin in Dalhousic’s policy of anne.v.i- 
tion, the doctrine of lapse or escheat, and the projected remcn'.ii 
of the descendants of the Great Mugbul from their ancestral palao 
to the Qutb, near Delhi. All this naturally gave rise to considerahk 
uneasiness and suspicion in the minds of the old ruling prince.- 
Muslim as well as Hindti. The annexation of Oudh, and tic 
idea of doing away with the bedimmed splendour that still .‘-i.:- 
rounded tlic Mughul Emperor, wounded Muslim sentiments; and tic 
refusal to continue the pension of the ex-Peshwa, Baji Rao II, 
his adopted son, Nana Saheb, agitated some Hindu minds. As c 
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matter of fact, some of the discontented rulers and their friends 
were conspiring against the Company's government even heforo 
ihe Mutiny. The more important among them -were Ahmad lUlah, 
an adviser of the ex-King of Oudh: Nfinfi Sfdich; Nilna Sfdieh’s 
nephew, Jiao Saheb, and Jiis retainers, Tantia Topi and 'Azimullah 
Khan; the liani of JJiansi; Kunwar Singh, the ilajput cliief of 
lagadishpur in Bihar, who liad been dojirived of his estates by 
tlie Board of Revenue; and Firuz Sh.ali, a relation of the Mughul 
i'.miieror, Bahadur Shah. 

The exprojiriation of .some landlords by the Britisli Government, 
and the growing unemployment among the followers and retainers 
of the dispossessed princes, gave rise to aeute economic grievances 
and social unrest in different parts of the country. The resumption 
of rent-free tenures by Bentinck no doubt secured for the State 
niereasad revenue but at the same time it reduced many of the di.s- 
possessed landlords to a state of indigence. During the five years 
liefore the outbreak of the Mutiny, the Inam Commission at Bombay, 
ajipointed by Lord Dalhousie to investigate the titles of landowners, 
ronliscated some 20,000 estates in the Deccan, without considering 
lor a moment that such a drastic measure wa.s sure to create coni- 
plieatioTis in the economic condition of the country. In Oudh 
especially, there prevailed terrible bitterness of feeling, particularly 
after Sir James (iutram was succeeded as its Chief Commissioner by 
('overly Jackson, a man of uns,t'mpathetic attitude and overbearing 
disposition. The King’s Btipendiaries and officials ceased to have 
I lieu- allowances and pensions; his capital was occupied by the 
new Chief Commissioner; and the (lisbandment of his army 
deprived the professional soldiers of their means of liveli- 
liood. .411 these converted Oudh, “the loyalty of whose inhabitants 
to the British had become proverbial, into a hot.-bed of discontent 
.ind of intrigue”. Matters were to some extent improved by the 
recall of Jackson and the appointment of Henry Ijawrence; but 
discontent could not be completel}' allayed. 

.4 large section of the population were alarmed by the rapid 
-pread of Western civilisation in India during the closing years 
of the eighteenth century and the first half ol the nineteenth. 
The conservative sections of the Indian people saw in inventions 
like the railway and the telegraph, in the extension of Western 
'■dueation, in the abolition of practices like Sail and infanticide, 
m the protection of the civil rights of converts from Hinduism 
by the Iteligious Disabilities Act of 1856, in the legalisation of 
widow remarriage by the Hindu Widows Remarriage Act of 1850, 
and in the unwarranted aggressive spirit of some Christian 
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missionaries, attempts on the part of the Government to destroy their 
social polity, to westernise their land at the cost of their time- 
honoured customs and practices and to convert India to Cliristianii \ 
The aetivities of the Wahhabi sect must have contribut(rd to inilaini' 
the feelings of the Mnslims. 

Thus several factors generated fumes of discontent in different 
parts of the country, the bursting of which into a devouriii: 
flame would not, however, have been jwssible if the Sepoy AnTi\ 
had remained, as before, loyal to the Comiiany. “In the control of 
the Sepoy Army lay,” observes Innes “the crux of the position 
But, for several reasons, the attitude of the Sepoys towards the 
Company had become by this time far from friendly. Erequeiil 
engagement in prolonged campaigns in distant lands, which the 
Sejioys disliked, had severely tried their loyalty. Some regiments (.1 
Sepoys had already mulinieil on four occasiori.s, during the thirteen 
years preceding the outbreak of 1857, as their demands for extr.i 
allowances for fighting in remote regions had not been met by tin 
Company's government: the 34th N.I. in 1844, the 22nd N.I. in 
1849, the Ctith N.I. in 1850 and the 38th N.I. in 1852. Further, 
the discipline of the Sepoy Army, especially of the Bengal Division 
had been rapidly deteriorating, owing largely to the defective polic\ 
of the Government which unwisely transferred able military officeii, 
from the field to political jobs and retained the rule of promotion 
by seniority, irrespective of any consideration of age or efficiency. 
General Godwin, for example, commanded in the Second Burmese 
War at the age of seventy. The so-called “Bengal Army” wa.-. 
recruited not in Bengal proper, but from high-caste men in Oudh anti 
the North-Western Provinces. Being very sensitive about their cast" 
privileges they were not easily amenable to discipline and also shared 
the general suspicion as to the westernising and Christianising pohey 
of the Government. The feeling of discontent was intensified by 
Lord Canning’s General Service Enlistment Act ordering all recruit." 
to the Bengal Army to be ready for service both within and outside 
India. The disparity in numbers between European and Indian 
troops had become glaring during the recent years; thus at the time 
of Lord Dalhousie’s departure from India, the former numbered 
45,322 and the latter 233,000. The distribution of the troops was also 
defective. Places of strategic importance like Delhi and Allahabad 
were wholly held by the Sepoys; and between Calcutta and Allah¬ 
abad there was only one British regiment at Dinapore near Patna 
Again, England was then engaged in several extra-Indian war¬ 
like the Crimean War, the Persian War and the Chinese War. 
which sorely taxed her resources. A belief was engendered in the 
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minds of the Sepoys that England was in a critical Hitiiation and 
that, the British Army in Inilia being so small, the safety of her 
Indian Empire depended on the Sojmivs. “A conseiouancss of power,” 
wrote the Commissioner of Meerut, “had grown up in the army 
which could only be exorcised by mutiny, and tlie cry of the 
cartridge brought the latent spirit of revolt into action.” The 
introduction of the l^.]nfield rifle, the cartridges for wliich were 
greased with animal fat, was ind«)d an ill-considered measure. 
1 l set the spark that enkindled the embers of discontent, which 
was being fanned sedulously among the army by Nona Saheb, the 
])artisans of the King of Oudh, the llfini of Jhansi and a few others. 
There were some grounds for the belief of the So|»oy Army 
that the grease was made from cow or pig fat, obnoxious to l)otii 
the Hindus and the Muslims. “On this inflammable material," 
writes Atchison, “the too true story of the cartridges fell as a sfiark 
on dry timber,” and the wliole country from the Sutlej to the 
Narmada was ablaze. 


3 . The Outbreak of the Mutiny and Its Suppression 

The first signs of unrest appeared early in iS57 at Barrackpore 
and Berhampore in Bengal; they were, however, quickly sup- 
jiressed and the culprits were punished. But the Sepoys broke out 
into open revolt at Meerut on the 10th May, 1857, swarmed 
into the prisons, released their imprisoned comrades, murdered a 
few European oliicers and burnt their houses. General Hewitt, the 
incapable commanding officer at Meerut, although he had 2,200 
European troops under him, took no steps to suppress the mutineers, 
who galloped the next morning to Delhi, wiiere not a single British 
regiment was stationed at that time, and brought it under their 
control. They massacred many Europeans and destroyed theix 
houses. Two signallers in the telegraph office, outside the city, 
warned the authorities in the Punjab in time by sending them 
a telegraphic message. Lieutenant Willoughby, the officer in charge 
of the magazine, defended it for a few days with his eight brave 
companions, but at last finding himself overwhelmed he blow it 
up. This caused great losses to the mutineers, who, however, 
soon occupied the palace and proclaimed the aged nominal king, 
Bahadur Shah II, whose name still conjured up to many the 
vanished glories of the once mighty Mughul Empire, Emperor 
of Hindustan. The loss of Delhi, which had fallen into British 
hands as a result of much hard fighting and diplomacy, dealt a 
severe blow to the prestige of the British Empire. 
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There was a comparative respite of about three weeks, durinn 
which Sir John LawTence, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjah, 
managed to keep that province tranquil. But before any attempt 
could be made to recover Delhi, insurrectiona broke out by the 
first week of June in almost all the upper Gangetio province^ 
and parts of Central India—at Nusirabiid in Rajputiina, at Bareillv 
in Rohilkhand, at Cawnpore, at Lucknow in Oudh, at Benarc.- 
and in certain parts of Biliar. The Bihar movement under the 
leader.ship of KimwAr Singh of Jagadishpur near Arrah was pul 
down by William Taylor, Commissioner of the Patna Division 
and Major Vincent Evtc of the Bengal Artillery. The Benart-^ 
outbreak was sujtpresscd by Colonel Neill of the 1st Madras Fusilier.-* 
who put to death all the mutineers who could be captured; anil 
in the surrounding di.stricts that were placed under martial law 
by the Governor-General, “rebels, suspects, and even disorder!! 
boys were exceuted by infuriated officers and unofficial British 
Residents, who volunteered to serve as hangmen”. The famoib 
fort of Allahabad, defended bravely by Captain Brasyer with a 
small Sikh force, was relieved on the llth June by Neill. The 
mutineers became very active at Cawn])ore, Delhi and Lucknow 
But, fortunately for the English, the regions south of the Narmad.l 
were not on the whole affected by the revolt. Lord Elphinstone 
preserved comparative tranquilhty in the Bombay Presidency, 
though an Indian regiment mutinied at Kolhapur, and George 
Ijawrence was able to keep Rajputana quiet. The Punjab ami 
particularly its Sikh chiefs, Giilab Singh of Kashmir, and main 
zamindfirs and Indian officers, remained loyal to the Company 
Valuable services were rendered by some famous Indian rulers ami 
statesmen, like Sindhia and his minister. Sir Dinkar Kiio, 
Sir Salar Jang, the minister of Hyderabad, the Begara of Bho[ial 
and Sir Jang Bahadur, the able minister of Nepal, to arrest the 
spread of the movement. In the opinion of Innes, Shidhia’s loyalty 
“saved India for the British”; and Holmes, well known for hi- 
im])ortant work on the history of the Indian Mutiny, has deseribci I 
Sir Salar Jang as “a man whose name deserves to be evci 
mentioned by Englishmen with gratitude and admiration”. 

The mutineers at Cawnpore were led by Nana Sabeb, who hail 
been living at Bithur near Cawnpore and had proclaimed himscll 
as Peshwa. They invested the British entrenchments, which ha l 
been hurriedly constructed, in a manner too inadequate for effective 
defence, by Sir Hugh Wheeler, the seventy-five-years-old com¬ 
mander of that station. Prom the 8th till the 26th of June, tin- 
invested garrison, consisting of about four hundred men capabii 
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,)f bearing arms and a number of women and children, defended 
iliemselves bravely in the midst of dreadful suffering and jirivntion. 
They surrendered on the 27th, being given assurances of aafo conduet 
HI Allahabad. But as the deluded British garrison were leaving the 
place in boats, a murderous fire was opened on them with the result 
that most of the men wore massacred at the river-side, only four 
being able to escape. Two hundred and eleven women and children 
uere confined in a building, known as the Bibigarh, where they 
were mereiloa.sly put to death on the loth July, hy orders of Nana 
Srdieb and his friend, Tantia Topi, and their bodies were filing 
into a well. It is diffieult to say definitely how far lliese atrocities 
were jiorpctrated as a ri'jinsal for the rejiressii'e measures oi British 
and Sikli soldiers at Benares and Allalifibnd. Tlie results of the Cawn- 
pore massacre were very lamentable. It aroused a burning desire 
lor revenge in the minds of Englishmen, both in India and England, 
and led the Company’s troops to jierpetrate acts (hat have Id I very 
iiniileasant memories. An avenging British force, under Neill and 
Havelock, reached Cawnpore one day after the t ragic incident. Tlie 
' ity was occupied by the mutmou.s Cwfilior eontingent on the 27Ui 
and 28th November, but Sir Colin Campbell recovered it on the 
bth December. 

The recovery of Delhi, the important rallying centre of the 
insurgents, could not but engage the serious attention of the British 
Government. On the Sth June a relieving British force from 
.Viiibrila, joined by a piarty from Meerut, defeatasi a mutinous 
army at Badli Sari and took up a yiosifron on tiie famous Kidge 
'ivcrlookiug the city of Delhi, .Additional reinforcements, ineluding 
a number of Sikhs, were sent from the I’unjah by Sir .John La wrence, 
under a brave officer named Nieliolsoii, to join the British troops 
on the outskirts of Dellii. Nicholson frustrated an attempt of the 
i>|)j)Osmg force to intercept his advance, and assisted by Sir Arclidale 
Wilson, Baird Smith and Neville Chamberlain, delivered a vigorous 
assault on the mutineers. On the 14tli September, the Kaslimir 
' cite was blown up, and the city and the palace were captured after 
si.v days’ desperate fighting. Nicholson received a mortal wound, 
i'lie city was sacked by Britisli soldiers, and in the process many 
J its innocent male citizens were slaughtered. The liombay Telegraph 
'cjiorted: “All the city people found within the walls when our 
troops entered wore bayoneted on the sjiot; and the number was 
considerable, as you may suppose when I tell you that in some 
Liuses forty or fifty persons were hiding.” The titular Delhi 
Emperor, Bahadur Shah II, was arrested at the tomb of HumayOn 
I'.v Lt. Hod.son, a fierce cavalry officer, and ids sons and a grandson 
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surrendered to Hodson as prisoners of war. Bahadur Shah JI 
was deported to Rangoon, where he spent his last years in e.vit 
till he died in 1862, at the age of eighty-seven. The princes wrn 
shot down by Hodson, who had persuaded himself that 
had been guilty of murdering Englishmen and women and tlnit 
they would be rescued by a mob before he could take them to 
a place of 8afet.y. Thus came to an end the Mughul imperial dynast \ 
There is no doubt that Hodson’s act was “most uncalled-foi 
The charges against the victims were not proved by any definio 
evidence, nor was any attempt made by the crowd to save tluih 
.Malleson observes that a more brutal or a more unnecessary outr;i'’i 
was never committed. It w'as a blunder as well as a crime”. 

At Lucknow, the mutiny broke out on the 30th May, and .''ii 
Henry Lawrence, who had succeeded Mr. Jackson as Chief Com 
missioner, retired at the beginning of July to the Residency, wiili 
all the Europeans and Christians and about 700 loyal sepoys, ami 
held out there only for a few days, as he was shortly afterwards killed 
by the bursting of a shell. The command of the besieged garrisoi 
then fell on Brigadier Inglis, who bravely defended the ])laee 
against numeroii.s assaults until Havelock and Outram fouphi 
their way at tiie point of the bayonet into the Residency on tin 
25th September with much-needed reinforcements. General Ncili. 
who had “the energy of one of the most determined cbaractcr- 
ever bestowed on man”, died at this time at Lucknow. Ingle, 
Havelock and Outram could not make their way out with the be¬ 
sieged garrison. Their final relief was effected by the middle cl 
November by Sir Colin Campbell (afterw'ards Lord Clyde), who cairn 
from England as Coinmander-in-Chief. Sir Colin Campbell tock 
vigorous action to suppress the risings in Oudh and Rohilkhand 
With the valuable help of Jang Bahadur of Nepal, who joined hm: 
at the head of a powerful Gurkha contingent, he finaUy brought 
Lucknow under British control on the 21st March, 1858. But the 
Trdukdars of Oudh had been infuriated by a singularly^ injudiciott- 
proclamation, issued by Canning at the end of March to the effei l 
that the lands of all the Tnlukdars were liable to forfeiture “except 
those of six specifically mentioned and of others who could provi 
their loyalty”. They carried on a guerilla warfare. The capture 
of Bareilly in Rohilkhand in the month of May greatly disheartened 
them and they were thoroughly vanquished by the end of the yei r 
Many of the mutineers fled across the British frontier to Nep J 
to perish there miserably. 

Meanwhile, the insurgents in Central India had found an ablf 
leader in Tiintia Topi, a Maratha Brahmapa, who with the mutini us 
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iJwalior contingent, 20,000 strong, crossed the .Jumna at Kalpi. 
joined the troops of Nana Siiheb, and repulsed General Windham, 
who had been left in charge of Cawnporc. But ho was defeated, 
and driven out, on the 6 th December, 1857, by Sir Goliii Campbell. 
Tantia Topi then joined Rani Lakshmi Bui of .Jhansi and carried 
on a desperate fight in Central India. Meanwhile Sir Hugh Bose 
had been conducting successful campaigns in Bundelkhand, the 
.southernmost centre of the mutiny. Marching from his base of 
operations at Mhow' early in January, 1858, he relieved the garrison 
at Saugor, captured Hatgarh early in February, defeated Tantia 
Topi on the Belwa River, and stormed Jhansi on the 3rd .\pril. 
Ijcaving the fort of Jhansi during the night of the 4th April, the 
11,ini went with a few followers to Kalpi, which also was captured 
iiy the English on the 22nd May. The indomitable Rani and Tantiii 
Topi then marched to Gwidior, and drove out Sindhia to Agra 
This prince had rcmaineil loyal but his army now de.sert(‘d him. 
.N'ina Saheb was proclaimed as the Peshw.i. Beahsing the danger 
Ilia Manitha rising. Sir Hugh Ro.se took jirompt measures to check 
the activities of the Rani and Tanliii. He recovereil Gwalior after 
defeating the insurgents at Morar and Kotah. The Riiiii of Jhansi, 
Ires.sed in male attire as a sowar, was killed in one of these battles 
"u the 17th June, 1858. Tantia Topi, clia.sed from place to place, 
was given up to the English, early in April, 1859, by Man Biiigh, 

I fiuidalorv of Sindhia, and was hanged on charges of rebelUon 
and murder and not for complicity in the massacre of Cawnpore, 
a.s is often stated. Nana Sfdieb was driven into the jungles ol 
.Nepfd and is said to have died there. Thus ended the episode of the 
-Mutiny, and Canning proclaimed jieaec throughout India. Alany 
I'Cople, both in India and England, demanded the pursuit of 
a "rutliless and indiscriminate poh'cy of vengeance”. Even 
N’lchohson spoke for legalising “the flaying alive, impalement, or 
ieirning of the murderers of the women and children at Delhi”, 
hut Canning, uninfluenced hy this clamour, judged the matter 
with statesmanlike prudence and cool judgment, and arranged for 
die proper trial and punishment of those only who were really 
uiiilty. For this he was described, in derision, as “Clemency 
' •inning”; but it must be admitted that the Governor-General’s 
I'oliey was wise and expedient and he was right in opposing 
measures whose only effect would have been to add to the 
hitternoss of feeling between the rulers and the ruled. 
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4 . Causes of the Failure of the Mutiny 

The Mutiny, though an outbreak of a formidable nature, wus 
bound to fail owing to the defective equipment and organizatidn 
of the insurgents. Firstly, their military equipment was inferidr 
to that of the English; for example, their old muzzle-loader,s 
were outranged by the newly invented breech-loaders of Un- 
English troops. Secondly, while the Sepoys failed to under- 
stand the significance of contemporary scientific improvemcnl- 
nnd even dreaded them, the English fully utilised these advan¬ 
tages for their owm benefit. Thus with control over a wide.sprc;nl 
telegraph system and jrostal communications, the latter were able 
to receive and exchange information from different parts of tin 
country and to modify their course of action according to tlic 
needs of the situation. Thirdly, the English were fortunali 
enough to secure the loyalty of most of the feudatory chiel- 
with the exception of tho Rani of JhansT, tho Regain of Oudh ami 
some minor chiefs; and, a.s has already been pointed out, thc\ 
received invaluable a.ssistance from men like Sir Dinkar Rfie 
of Gwalior, Sir Salar Jang of Hyderabad, Jang Bahadur of Nepfil. 
and the Sikhs. In the north-west. Dost Muhammad remained 
friendly. Fourthly, the vast numbers of the civil [lopulation cl 
the country, instead of helping the mutineers, were alienated 
from them, on account of their sufferings under the state of anarch \ 
which followed the risings, and sympathised with the British 
Government, as it maintained law and order, which the mas.se- 
in a country always prefer to anything else. Lastly, there wa- 
lack of efficient leadership among the mutineers, while the British 
cause was ably served by a number of wise and brave leader- 
like Lawrence, Outram, Havelock, Nicholson, Neill and Edwardes 


5 . Nature and Effect of the Mutiny 

The Mutiny was not a thoroughly organised national movemeiii 
or “a war of independence”, as James Outram, a contemporary 
believed it to have been, or as it has been represented by soui' 
modem writers. It was in the main a military outbreak, which 
was taken advantage of by certain discontented princes and land¬ 
lords, whose interests had been affected by the new political ordei 
The last-mentioned factor gave it in certain areas the character c: 
a popular rising and constituted a menace to the British Empirt 
for several months, particularly in Oudh and Rohilkhand. It wa- 
never all-Indian in character, but was localised, restricted an I 
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poorly organised. Only one of the three provincial armies mutinied , 
iind all the Indian sepoys did not rise against the British Govern¬ 
ment. As we have already noted, important Indian princes and 
chiefs sided ^lith the English; and of the thousands of landlords, 
recently dispossessed of their property, only the Talukdars of 
Gudh actively helped the insurgents. There was no leader of 
outstanding ability among the mutineers, except the heroic figure 
.)f the Runi of Jliansi, whom Sir Hugh Gough esteemed as “the 
best and bravest military leader of the rebels”. Further, the 
movement was marked by absence of cohesion and unity df 
purpose among the different sections of the insurgents. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it was characterised by a disregard of the rules of 
civilised warfare on both sides, and “was fought with peculiar 
savagery”. If the mutineers wore guilty of terrible enormities 
the British troops also on occasions tarnished the fair name of 
their eounlry by a severity that was hanliy temjicred by good 
sense or moderat ion. 

For more reasons than one, the Mutiny marks a turning-jioint 
in the history of India. In a sense it demonstrated that, the hold 
• if tile Company on India was still rather weak, and its lessons 
continued to influence British adiiiimstration in India for several 
generations. “I wish,” remarked the late Lord (/romer, “the 
young generation of the English would read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the history of the Indian Mutiny; it abounds in 
lessons and warnings.” It directly produced three iinf>ortant 
changes in the system of administration and the iKilicy of the 
Government. 

Firstly, the control of the Indian Government was finally 
assumed by the Crown, in spite of protests from the Company. An 
Act for the Better Government of India was passed on the 2nd 
August, 1858, which provided that “India shall be governed by, 
and in the name of the Sovereign through one of the principal 
Secretaries of State, assisted by a council of fifteen members”. 
At the same time the Governor-General received the new title 
of Viceroy. This was, however, “rather a formal than a substantial 
change”, because the Crown had been steadily increasing its 
control over the affairs of the Company since the latter had become 
a territorial power in India, and the actual control had been 
exercised so long by the President of the Board of Control, who 
was a Minister of the Crowm. The Directors had functionefl as a 
mere advisory council. 

Tile assumption of the government of India by the Sovereign 
uf Great Britain was announced by Lord Canning at a durbar at 
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Allahabad in a Proclamation issued on 1st November, 1858, ui tlic 
name of the Queen. The Queen’s Proclamation, described as Um 
M agna Charta of the Indian people, confirmed the treaties airi 
engagements of the Ea.st India Company with the Indian princC' 
promised to respect the rights, dignity and honour of the natiM 
princes and to jiay duo regard to the ancient rights, usages and 
customs of India: disclaimed all desire for the extension of BritisI' 
territorial possessions in India through “encroachment on those ol 
Others”; granted a general amnesty to “all offenders, save and 
except those who have been, and shall be convicted of havin- 
directly taken part in the murder of British subjects”; proclaimed 
a polic^y of justice, benevolence and religious toleration, enjoiniui' 
the Government to “abstain from all interference with the 
religious belief or worship” of the subjects; and declared that 
all “of W'hatever race or creed, may be freely and impartiali\ 
admitted to offices in our aervit*, the duties of which they nui\ 
be qualified, by their education, ability and integrity, duly to 
discharge”. 

Secondly, the army, which took the initiative ni the out¬ 
break, was thoroughly reorganised ; anil, for the next fifty year.' 
“the idea of division and counterpoise” dominated British military 
policy in India. The Presidency armies were kept entirely separate 
till 1811.'); the European element in them w’a.s strengthened, and 
placed in sole charge of some e.ssenti.'d services; and the numbci 
of European soldiers was increased. The Commission on Indian 
Army Organisation of 1871) observed: “The lessons taught by the 
Mutiny have led to the maintenance of two great principles, oi 
retaining in the country an irresistible force of British troops and 
keeping the artillery in the hands of Eurojieans.” 

Thirdlj', the British Government now took u[i a new attitude 
towards the Indian States. These States had henceforth to 
recognise the paramountcy of the British Crown and were to hi 
considered as parts of a simjle charge. 

One indirect effect of the Mutiny is clearly seen in the birth 
and rise of extremism in Indian politics. The excesses of the 
movement engendered a feeling of hostility in the minds of some 
Indians as well as some Englishmen in India, which, being aggra. 
vated by the growing racial discrimination between the two, has 
been influencing political thought and administrative policy m 
India in modern times. Russell, the Tim&s Correspondent n. 
India, rightly observed in his Diary that “the mutinies havi 
produced too much hatred and ill-feeling between the two race> 
to render any mere change of the rulers a remedy for the evils which 
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affect India, of wliicii those anj^'v sentiments arc tlic most serious 
e xposition. . . . Many years mu.st elapse ere the evil passions 
r'xcited by these disturbances e.xpire; perhe.ps eonlidenee will never 
lie restored; and, if so, our reitrn in India will lie maintained at 
the cost of suffering wliich it is fearful to contemplate". 



CHAPTElt Vin 


AIJ.MlNlSTliATIVU ORGANISATION Uf TO TUK MUTINY 
I. The Central Administration 

Tiik virtual acqiiiaitionof the kingdom of Bengal by the East Indi.i 
Cumjiany raised im])ortant problems. Could a private corporatiiai 
be allowed to rule over vast territorie.s without any supervision 
of Parliament? Was a constitution designed for carrying on 
trade and eomincree equally suitable for (he administration of an 
oriental Empire? These were the questions that agitated politicians 
and statesmen in England. They were made party issues in Parlia¬ 
ment and were also further complicated by the personal interesis 
which were bound up with them. It is beyond the scope of (hr 
present work to trace the history of this interesting problem and it-- 
effect upon the parliamentary history of England. Suffice it to 
say that after a great deal of discussion, frequently eharactei- 
isod by vehement denunciations and personal recriminations. 
Parliament apjiointed a Select Committee and a Secret Committee 
and at last in 1773 passed the famous Regulating Act which intro¬ 
duced Parliamentary supervision over the Company and modilicil 
its constitution both in England and in India. 

The Act restricted the power of vote in the Court of Proprietor> 
by raising the qualification for the same from £500 to £l,(XJ(i 
The twenty-four Directors, who had been hitherto elected each yeai, 
were henceforth to he elected for four years, one fourth of then 
number retiring each year. 

The Act provided that “the Directors should lay before tin 
Treasury all correspondence from India dealing with the revenues 
and before a Secretary of State everything dealing with civil or 
military administration Thus the first definite step was taken fot 
providing Parliamentary control over the affairs of the Company 
By a Supplementary Act, passed in 1781, all dispatches proposed 
to be sent to India were to be shown to a Secretary of State. 

As regards the administration in India, the main provisions i i 
the Act were as follows: 

The Government of Bengal was vested in a Governor-Gener i 
and a Council of four members. The votes of the majority were 

7S4 
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10 prevail, the President having a casting vote in case of ecpiahty 
of votes. The first Governor-General, Warren Hustings, and the 
(Viuncillors, Clavering, Monsou, Barwell and Philip Eraiieis, vero 
named in the Act and appointed for five years (the term na.s further 
(.'.vtonded by Supplementary Acts). Tiieir successors «ere to he 
.ijipointed by the Company. The Covcrnor-General in Council 
could control the subordinate Presideneies of Bombay and .Madras 
in matters relating to war and peace. Further, the .ict autlioriscd 
ihe Crown to establish, by royal charter, a Su|)rcme Court of 
.Jii.stice consisting of a Chief .liiKiiee and three puisne jiulgcs. 

The Regulating Act was in force from 1773 to 1781 and thus 
covered almost the entire admiiii.slration of Warren Ha.stings us 
Ihivernor-General. The effects of the .Act may, therefore, be beat 
studied in detail in the events of that jieriod. In general, it may 
lie remarked that the Act broke down almost a.s soon as n was 
put to a ])ractical teat. The subordination of the Governor-General 
to a majority of the Council introduced weaknes.s and vacillation 
in the Central Government, which might liavi- jiroved fatal to Briti.sh 
rule in India. The supervision over subordinate Presidencie.s was 
an extremely difficult task, and it.s imjiracticable character was 
ileinonstrated by the events of the First .Anglo-Maratha War. The 
establishment of the Supreme tiourt led to endic.ss complications 
us Its jurisdiction W’as not properly defined, and it naturally came 
into conflict with the existing courts of law. In England also 
the mini.sterial control over the actions of the Directors proved 
illusory in many notable instances. The whole jiosilion has been 
beautifully summed up in the following sentence.' 

“It had neither given the State a (iefinite control over the 
Company, nor the directors a definite control over their servants, 
nor the Governor-General a definite control over his Council, nor 
the Calcutta Presidency a definite control over JVIadras and 
Bombay.” 

Immediately after the inauguration of the new regime on 
dtith October, 1774, Warren Hastings was confronted with the 
opposition of the majority in hi.s Council. The attitude of the 
new Councillors was far from friendly from the beginning, and 
they attacked the Governor-GenoruTa policy on varioms points. 
Francis, who came to India with a preconceived notion that the 
administration was honeycombed with abuses and needed radical 
reforms, was the leading spirit of the opposition agaimst tlie 
Governor-General. The virulent and persistent attacks of the 
Councillors made Hastings powerless in his Council for a few years 
till the death of Monson on 25th Septemfs-'r, 1777, and severely 
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affected his prestige, with the result that charges of hriher\ 
and defalcation were brought against him by his enemies. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the case of Nanda Kumar, n 
Brahmaija of high rank, who had held an important position m 
the Nawab’s Government (p. 001). On 11th March, 1775, Nand:i 
Kumar, whom Hastings had ofTondod by depriving him of his housi 
and by showing special favour to his foe, Mohan Prasad, the exccut(ji 
of an Indian banker, charged Hastings with taking presents, worth 
many lacs, among them Rs. 3,5-1,105 from Muny Begam, the 
widow of Mir Jafur, for placing her in control of the NawabV 
household. It is very difficult to say definitely whether the charges 
were true. Hastings unwisely refu.sed to meet the charges and to 
be put on trial before his Council, with one as prosecutor whom he 
detested most and considered to be “the basest of mankind". 
-But the Councillors, full of suspicion and dkslike for tbc Governor- 
General, concluded that the charges against him were true and 
that he should pay the money into the Company’s treasury. In 
1770 the law officers of the Company in England declared that 
these charges, even on the ex parte case before them, were false. 

Meanwhile, in the month of May, 1775, Mohan Pra.sad charged 
Nanda Kumar with forgery in connection with a will executed 
five years before. He was tried by the Supreme Court and a jury, 
found guilty, sentenced to death and hanged. 

There is no doubt that Nanda Kumar did not receive a fair trial 
and there was a “miscarriage of justice’’ at least in re.spcwt of the 
capital punishment inflicted on him. Sir James Stephen statc.^ 
that “if he had to depend upon the evidence called for the 
prosecution, he would not have convicted the prisoner’’. Again the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over the indigenous jiopulation 
was doubtful, and the fact is that “the English law making forgery 
a capital crime was not operative in India till many years after 
Nanda Kumar's alleged forgery had been committed". Further, 
the judges took the unusual taiurse of themselves cross-examining 
the defence witnesses “and that somewhat severely”. 

It is sometimes said that the execution of Nanda Kumiir “was 
a judicial murder”. It was openly asserted by some at that time 
that Mohan Prasad was a creature of Hastings, who influenced 
the judicial decision against the accused. Nanda Kumar wrote 
to Clavering that he was the victim of a conspiracy between tht 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Supreme Court. But it should 
be noted that Impey was not the only judge who tried the case ann 
there were also his colleagues and the jury; and that there is nc 
positive evidence to prove Hastings’ conspiracy with Impey, with 
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u hoiii he was not always on good k-rms. The conduet of the Conneil 
in not trying to save Nanda Kumar seems to be rather mysterious. 
I'raacis suggested the idea of appoaling for a reprieve, but it \^a 8 
fipposed by Clnvering and Monson. “Jt easts,” observes Holierts, 
• tlie darkest and most sinister sliadou over the r(‘putation of the 
men who used liim for llieir o\ui piirjmse and tljen eallousl^ and 
c ontemptuously thing liim to the wolves.” 

In the course of a few years the glaring defects of the Kegidating 
\vt became apparent, and fresh attempts were made to de\ise 
-mitable remedies. The matter was broiiglit to a liead in 17s.'h 
uhcMi the Company was obliged to ap{)roaeh Parliament for 
iinaiK'ial relief. J3urke only voiced the gciKTal o}>inion when he 
claimed that the relief and reformation of the Company must go 
logether. 

The first proposal for reform advocated by Hundas catm* to 
nothing. The bill introduced by J'ox was |)asscd in the House of 
Commons after a long and aerirnonious debate, but was defeated 
in t he Lords mainly as a result of the intervent i<ui of King (leorge 1J1. 
Pitt succeeded Fox and introduced a new bill in January, J784, 
ind it w'as passed in August of the same year. 

Pitt's India Act established six “Clomrnissioncrs for the ailairs 
'J India ", viz. a Secretary of State, the Chancellor ol tlu' Exchequer 
mid four Privy Councillors appointed by Uh? King. 'Phe body, 
known popularly as the lioard of Control, was to exercise an 
ctlcctive supervision over the Hoard of Directors. They liad access 
lo all the pai)er 8 of the Company and no di.spatches otber than 
'Ic'se that were purely commercial could be sent without their 
■ iltjiroval. The power of the Court of Proprietors was considerably 
oduced, as they could not annul or suspend any resolution of 
the Hoard of Directors which was apjiroved by the Commissioners, 
riiese Commissioners were also ern|)owered to send urgent or secret 
■’rdors through a Secret Committee of the Directors, the ayijiroval 
d the latter being of course a mere formality. Tiie Hujireme 
"ithority thus jiasHcnd into the hands of the Cornmissioners, and 
’he Directors retained only their jiatronage, viz. the right to 
appoint and dismiss their own servants. 

Important changes were at the same time introduced in tlie 
Indian administration. The members of the Governor-General's 
' ouncil w'ere reduced to three and only the covenanted servants 
't the Company were made eligible for these posts. The control 
"f the Governor-General in Council over the Presidencies of Madras 
‘tnd Bombay was clearly defined and rendered more effective. By 
’I supplementary bill, passed in ]78fi, the Governor-General was 
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authorised in special cases to act against the majority of tiio 
Council, and also to hold the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

The constitution set up by Pitt’s India Act did not undergo an \ 
fundamental change during the existence of the Company's rule m 
India. Wo may therefore pass in rapid review the minor chanpi - 
that occurred between 1786 and 1858. It may be noted that leg^ 
lative changes during this period were always associated with tin' 
renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1793, 1813, 1833 and 1853. 

As regards the Home Government, the most notable ehangi ,' 
were in regard to the Board of Control. Its powers were gradually 
concentrated in the hands of the President, who thereby virtuall\ 
became the Cabinet Minister for India. 

The Chart er Act of 1813 abolished the monopoly of the Company s 
Indian trade and laid down “the undoubted sovereignty of tlii‘ 
Crown” m and over the possessions of the East India Company 
The Charter Act of 1833 abolished the trading activities of the 
Company and henceforth it became a purely' administrative body- 
under the Crown. 

In India, the powers of the Governor-General over the sub¬ 
ordinate Presidencies were further enlarged by the Charter Act 
of 1793, which enabled him to jiroceed in person to Madras and 
Bombay and exercise the same authority over their administration 
as in Bengal. The Charter Act of 1833 not only gave the Govcrnoi ■ 
General and Council the superintendence, direction and control 
over the subordinate Presidencies, but also took away from tlic 
latter all powers of making laws, and concentrated aU legislati\c 
authority in the former. Henceforth, with certain necessary 
exceptions, the Go^■ernor-Gcneral and Council could make law^ 
and regulations for all persona, whether British or Indian, and for 
all courts of justice, whether established by His Majesty’s charter- 
or otherwise. 

In order to enable tire Council to discharge these importani 
functions efficiently, a new member with expert knowledge of lav 
was added to it. The Law Member must not be a servant of tb' 
Company and could speak and vote only at meetings of the Couned 
which discussed legislative business. 

In order to emphasise the superior role which the Governor 
General and Council would play over all the Company’s jrossessioi - 
in India, the supreme authority in the country was henoefort 
designated as the Governor-General of India in Council. Tl 
Governor-General in Council also constituted the Government d 
Bengal, and the Act permitted a member of the Council to 1” 
appointed Deputy-Governor of the Province. 
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The Charter Act of 1853 introduced furtlicr changes. The 
number of Directors was reduced to eighteen, of wliom three {later 
six) were to bo appointed by the Crown. It took away from them 
the power of patronage by instituting an open coiniK*titivc cxaniina- 
liun for the recruitment of civil servants. The salary of the President 
of the Board of Control was made ecjual lo that of a Secretary cd’ 
State, and the approval of the Crown was necessary for all ap])oint- 
ments of Councillors, both central and provincial. 

As regards the Government of India, the most inif>ortant changes 
concerned its legislative function. The Law .Member was made 
an ordinary member of the Governor-Generars t'oiincil and no law 
could be enacted without the assent of the Governor-G.enerul. 
The Council itself was enlarged for legislative jjurposcs by Ibe 
addition of six new members, called “legislative eonncillors 
riicse included four nominees of the four provincial Govennnent.s 
(Bengal, Jiombay, Madras and the North-Western Provinces) and 
the Chief JusLiec and a puisne Judge of the Supreme (V)iirt. The 
nominated members must be civil servants of at least ten years’ 
standing. A Law' Commission was appointed in ]..ondon for tlu^ 
codification of Indian laws, and it ultimately led to the cnacUnctit 
of the Penal Code, Uic Criminal IVjeedure Code, and the Civil 
l^roeedurc Code. 

The changes made by the successive Charter Acts inerely sought 
to carry to its logical conclusion the process that had been Itegiin 
by North’s Regulating Act and Pitt's India Act, viz. gradual 
transference of power and authority fr<jm the (..umpany to the 
(Town, The relation between the two was, throughout this period, 
a complicated one, and depended to a large extent uj)on the perst)n - 
ality of the President of the Board and his influence with the 
Cabinet. In addition to initiative, direction and control, a strong 
President could coerce the Directors into submission in almost 
(‘Very matter, but the latter always possessed, to a large extent, 
the pow'er of resisting and putting obstacle-s in his way. The 
right of recalling the Governor-General was always an important 
instrument in their hands, and no President would lightly risk their 
determined hostility and desperate resistance. But the inevitable 
chain of events pointed to tlio extinction of the Company as 
til© only logical end. After the Charter Act of 1833 the main 
privilege and justification for tlie existence of the Company was 
the appointment of civil servants—a powerful patronage which 
could hardly be transferred to the Cabinet without danger to 
British democracy. With the institution of competitive examination 
for the recruitment of civil servants, this last vestige* of effective 
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power WM gone, and the way was made clear for the abolition of thi 
Company and the transfer of its powers to the Crown. This en ] 
was already visualised by many and must have shortly been 
realised in the ordinary course even if the Mutiny had not suddenly 
brought it about in an abrupt manner. 

. M 

2. Provincial" 1 l 9 ministration 
Bengal, the First Phase (1765-1793) 

Although the Company was granted the Diwarii of Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa in 1765, the actual collection of revenue was leli 
till 1772 in the hands of two Naib-Diwans, Muhammad Reza Khfii: 
in Bengal and Shitab Ray in Bihar. Out of the revenues collected, 
the Company had to pay twenty-six lacs to the Emperor, as stipu¬ 
lated in the Treaty of Allahabad, and thirty-two lacs (originally 
fifty-three lacs) to the Nawiib of Bengal for the expenses of tin 
administration, retaining the surplus for their own use. This is the 
famous system of Dual Government associated with the name el 
Clive. 

The result of this system was disastrous both to the Company 
as well as to the people of Bengal, while the servants of the Company 
and the Nfiib-Diwans amassed great wealth. The CompanyV 
authorities at home were fully alive to the abuses of the system 
and in 1772 appointed Hastings Governor of Bengal with full 
powers to reform the administration. 

Hastings abolished the Dual Government and carried into effect 
the declared policy of the Company to “stand forth as the Diw.an 
In reality, however, he did much more than simply exercise the 
powers of the Diwan, i.e. collection of revenue by his own agents 
He made the Company responsible for almost tbe entire civil 
administration of the province. 

He abolished the posts of the Naib-Diwans and removed the 
treasury to Calcutta. The minority of the Nawab made tbe transi¬ 
tion easy. He appointed, as the guardian of the Nawab, Muny 
Begara, originally a dancing girl, on whom he could fully rely. 
The annual allowance of the Nawab was at the same time 
reduced to sixteen laos. These and similar other measures trans¬ 
ferred the real power and authority in the administration from the 
hands of the Nawab to those of the Company, and Calcutta became 
henceforth the real seat of government instead of Murshidabad. 

After thus having assumed the powers of government, Hastings 
sot himself to evolve a system of administration. The task, however. 
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proved a most formidable one. The administrative maehinerv of 
the Company, so long intended solely for commercial pnrsuits.'had 
to be adjusted to an altogether different purpose, and the hopele.ss 
iabrio of the Nawab s Government could scarcely supply any solid 
foundation for a new structure. Resides, the morale of the 
Company’s Indian servants was very low, and a tradition of ])uhhc 
service had yet to be built up. The ignorance of the language of 
the people and of their laws, manners and customs added In the 
difficulty of the task. No wonder, therefore, that the Rrilish 
authorities in Bengal had to pass through long and H'eary processes 
and to engage in tedious and bitter experiments in order to find 
a solution to the stupendous problems that confronted them. The 
twenty years (1772-1793) that covered the administration of 
Hastings and Cornwallis may be regarded as the first eventful } 
chapter in the history ol Indo-Rritish administration in Bengal,^ 
After numerous experiments, some definite principle.s were forniii- 
lated towards the close of this period, and they Ibrmed the founds- 
lion of the mighty structure of the British-lndiau administration 
which we see around us to-day. It would be eonvenient, therefore, 
io begin with this period and study the gradual evolution of thi.s 
administrative system, mainly under the two heads, the administra¬ 
tion of revenue and the administration of justice. 


A. The Adminialration of Revenue 
The main sources of revenue at this period were: 

(а) Land-revenue 

( б ) -Monopoly of salt and opium trade 
and (r.) Customs, tolls, excise, etc., called Sair. 

Gf these the first was undoubtedly the most important and 
demands our chief attention. As already noteil above, the land- 
revenue was collected up to 1772 by the two Naib-Diwans. This 
was almost inevitable at the beginning, as the British entirely 
lacked the knowledge of revenue matters. In order to remove 
this deficiency “supervisors” were appointed to study the method 
of collecting the revenue and obtain a knowledge of the local 
customs and usages in this respect. The requisite knowledge was, 
however, confined to the zamindars, who collected the revenues 
from the rj’ots, and the Qanungoes or officers in charge of records. 
None of these were willing to communicate the information to 
the British officials and so the appointment of supervisors bore 
but little fruit. 
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In 1772 the posts of the Naib-Diwans were abolished and tli" 
revenue administration was placed under the direct control of the 
Governor and Council, who thus formed a Board of Revenue. Tb' 
lands were farmed out by public auction and the assessment wa- 
made for a period of five years, A Collector and an Indian Diwan werr 
appointed in each di.strict to sujierviso the revenue administration 

The result of the system was disastrous from every point ol 
view. Unprincipled speculators made rash bids and succeedeil 
in ousting the zamindars in most oases, but they soon found 
themselves unable to collect the stipulated revenue. Having no 
[lermanent interest in the land, they oppressed the ryots in order 
to exact as much as possible during the period of their tenure. 
In spite of thi.s, they were heavily in arrears and were imprisoned 
by the Collectors for failure to make the stipulated payment. 
Thus the zamindars, farmers and ryots, all suffered, while the 
Company also incurred serious losses. 

In 1773 a new experiment was tried. A Committee of lievenuc, 
consisting of two members of the Board and three senior servant.^ 
of the Company, wa.s cstahlishod in Calcutta. The post of the 
European Collector was abolished, and the revenue administration 
of each di.strict was placed under an Indian Diwan. Six Provincial 
Councils were established, and arrangements were made for 
occasional inspection by sjKscial Commistsioners. 

The change did not imjirove matters much, so that ]^n 
the five years’ settlement expired the Company adopted tlu' 
method of annual assessment by public auc^tion, but special instruc¬ 
tions were issued to the Provincial Councils to give jrrefercnco to 
the zamindars in making these annual settlements of land revenue 

In 1781 a new plan was adopted for the administration of revenue 
The essence of the new plan wasvto ce^ralise the whole busines.s 
of revenue collection in Calcutta. A new Committee of Revenue 
was set up, consisting of four members assisted by a Diwan. The 
Provincial Councils were abolished, and although European 
Collectors were reappointed in each district, they had no real 
powers and were merely figureheads. 

The scheme suffered from all the evils and abuses of over- 
oeutralisation and soon broke down. In 1780 a rational scheme 
was adopted. Districts were now organised into regular fiscal 
units, and the Collector in each district was made responsible for 
settling the revenue and collecting it. At first the whole province! 
was divided into thirty-five districts, hut in 1787 the number was 
reduced to twenty-three. The Committee of Revenue was now 
reconstituted as a Board of Revenue with a member of the Council 
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as its President. The duties of the Board were clearly defined 
and consisted mainly in “controlling and advising tlie oolleotors 
and sanctioning their settleinont”. A new officer, Chief Slieristadfir, 
was appointed to deal with tiie delaiietl records of land-tenure 
and land-revenuo, so tliat the rcfjuisite knowledge might he 
available to the Government, in.stead of remaining a secret 
monopoly of the Qanungoes. 

The system of annual settlement continued till the beginning 
of A.i). 1790. It was obviously a temporary expedient and recog¬ 
nised as such, but iiad to he continued as the n'quisite data liad 
to be collected before embarking upon a system of a more permanent 
character. The problem was further complicated [>y tlie varyiug 
theories about the ownership of land. Tlie diffiTeiit views on this 
subject were cry.stallised into the opposing llumries of (irant and 
.Shore, two senior servants of the Company, who had .'Specially 
applied themselves to the thorny question of land-revenue. Shore 
maintained that the zamindfirs were the {iroprietors of the land 
and were only liable to pay a customary revenue to the (Jovern- 
ment. Grant on the other hand, was of ojamon that the proprietary 
right of the land was vested in the (Jovernmont, and they had 
unrestricted rights to make settlements with anybody, /.amindar 
or farmer, on any terms they liked. The authorities in England 
adopted Shore’s views, and accordingly instructed (airnwallis to 
make jsettlement with the zamindfirs, as far as practicable. The 
settlement was to be made at first for a period ot ten years only, 
but with a definite idea of making it ultimately permanent. 

In pursuance of these inst.riietinns, (lornwallis ajipointed Shore 
President of tlic Board of Revenue, and .some steps were lukiui 
with a view to making a long-term settlement. Tlie necessary pn^- 
lirninarics were not completed till 1790, but during tliis interval 
Cornwallis’ views underwent an important change. Instead of a 
provisional settlement for ten years to he ultimately made {xjrmaii- 
ent, he decided upon launching immediately a jilan of permanent 
settlement. His views were opiKised by most of his advisers, 
including both Shore and Grant. Grant naturally wanted to 
postpone an irrevocable measure of this type till a further and 
exhaustive stud)" of the records was mode to decide the question 
of the proprietary right of the land. Shore wanted to postpone 
it till a proper survey could enable the Government to make 
the perpetual assessment on a sound and equitable basis. 

Cornwallis, on the other hand, maintained that enough material 
was already in the possession of the Government to decide the 
Hsue, both as regards the theoretical nsiiec.t of the question, as 
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well as the more practical one, viz. fixing the total amount of the 
revenue to be demanded from zamindars. He further held tlim 
at present revenue matters were taking so much of the time and 
energy of the Government that nothing but a permanent measure 
of this type would enable them to devote the proper share of atten- 
tion to the more important duties of the Government like admini'- 
tration and justice. Among the beneficent effects of a permaneiu 
settlement of land Cornwallis laid particular stress upon tin 
encouragement it would give the zamindars not only to devel(i|i 
their lands but also to reclaim waste lands which extended at 
that time over a large portion of the whole province. 

On the 10th February, 1790, Cornwallis announced the settle¬ 
ment of land-revenue for ten years, to be made permanent it 
approved by the Court of Directors. The approval of the Director- 
reached Cornwallis in 1793, and on 22nd March of that year tlic 
Decennial Settlement was declared permanent. Its effect wa.s tc 
make the zamind.ar.s permanent owners of the land, subject to the 
payment of a fixed annual revenue to the Government. 

A thorny problem was thus solved after various experiment.^ 
had been tried for more than twenty-five years. As to the justice 
and equity of this solution and its ultimate effect upon the country’, 
opinions have always differed, as they differ even to-day. There 
is no doubt that it ultimately, but not without many years of 
suffering, created a class of loyal land-holders who formed a stablf 
element in the State, and a steady source of a fixed amount of 
revenue. But it deprived the Government of the benefit of a 
gradually expanding income from the land, which forms the mo.si 
valuable source of revenue in Bengal. Further, while it fullv 
conceded the claims of the zamindars, it altogether ignored those 
of the cultivators, who were placed absolutely at the tender 
mercies of the zamindars. Cornwallis certainly issued regulations 
to limit and control the authority of the zamindar over hi- 
tenants, but these bore little fruit, and further legislation became 
necessary to remedy this grave defect of the Permanent Settlement 

A few words may be said regarding the other sources of revenue 
referred to above. 

The revenues of salt and opium were at first managed by the 
system of auction, as in the case of land-revenue, the settlement 
being made with the highest bidder. In 1780 the manufacture 
of salt was directly taken up by the Government and a small 
establishment was set up to manage it under the control of the 
Supreme Council. The Sair revenue was managed by the same 
agency as the land-revenue. 
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B. The Administratioyi of JnMicv 

In India the administnition of civil jiLstice was closely associated 
uith the management of revenue, ami the grant of hnKhil rights 
i!i 1765 comprised both these functions As in the case of revenue, 
rf]>eated experiments were made before a definite system of 
.idniinistration of justice was evctlved, These experiments 
were closely connected w'ith, and may be said to form almost, 
.in essential part of, those in connection with the land-revenue. 
In any case, both passed through tlie same procesN ofevoluti(Mi, and 
the judicial system at each stage during this ex]>oriniental ptTiod 
. ,in only be understood with reference to the systeiti of revenue 
administration. 

Tlio question was first definitely taken up in 1772. 'fwo courts 
were established in eacli district, the DiwanI .Adfdat witli a civil 
and the Faujdari Adalat with a criminal jurisdiction. In addition 
to these, two superior courts were established in Calcutta, viz. 
Sadar Diwani Adfilat, as a court of ajqieal in civil case.^, and Sadar 
Xiz.imat Adalat for revising and confirnung Rentences. The 
Diwani Adfilat in each district wa.s in charge of the Collector, and 
the Sadar Diwani Adfilat wa.s presided over by the JVesident and 
members of Cbuiicil. The criminal courts remained in charge of Indian 
judges, according to old customs and precedentR, but the Collectors 
<md the Council exercised some control n^sfiectively over the 
district courts and the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. 

The changes in the system of revenue administration in 1773, 
ITfil and 1786 brought about eorresfiunding changes in the 
administration of justice. In 1774 the district courts were placed 
in charge of Indian officers called Amils. “An ajijieal lay from their 
decision to the Provincial Council.s and, in imjiortnnt cases, from 
ihera to the Sadar Diwani Adfdat. 

In 1775 the Sadar Nizamat Adalat was transferred to Murshidahad 
and placed in charge of the Naib-Nazim. A Faujdfir was appointed 
in each district to bring criminals to justice. 

In 1780 the judicial powers of the six Provincial Councils were 
transferred to six courts of Diwani Adfilat each presided over by 
a covenanted servant of the Company. In 1781 the number of 
these courts was increased to eighteen and all civil cases were tried 
by them. In other words, the old district courts under Euro{>oan 
•supervision were revived. But except in four districts, where the 
' ollector presided over these courts, they were placed under 
''Cparate judges. Their decision was final up to 1,000 ruyieos, but 
here the amount in dispute was larger, an apf>eal lay to the 
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Sadar Diwani Adfilat. At the same time the Faujdari system cl 
1775 was abolished and the powers and duties of the Faujdais 
were transferred to the judges of the district courts. The criminiil- 
were, however, tried in the Faujdari or criminal courts undrj 
Indian judges, under the ultimate control of the Naib-Nazim ai 
Murshidabiid. 

In the meanwhile a new element had been introduced by llic 
establishment of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, in 1774, by virtin' 
of the Regulating Act. This court, established by the Crow'n and 
consisting of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges, was vested 
with jurisdiction over British subjects only, but in practice it led 
to enormous difficulties. The court claimed, and actually did 
exercise, juri.sdiction over all persons, and not only ignored tie 
authority of the Company’s courts but even entertained case- 
against the judges and officers of these courts for acts done in then 
official capacity. The legal principles and procedure which the\ 
followed were, foreign to India and extremely vexatious. Thi 
Select Oomraittee very truly observed that “the court has been 
generally terrible to the natives and has distracted the governinoiit 
of the Com|)any’'. The pretensions of the .Supreme Court reached 
their climax in the famous Cosijura Ca.se, which brought the 
matter to a head. A judge of the Sujircnie Court issued a wrn 
against a zamindur, the Raja of Cosijura, but the Supreme Council 
denied the right of the Sujiremc Court to exercise jurisdiction 
over a zainind.dr, as he was neither a British subject nor a .servaiii 
of a British subject. Accordingly when the officers of the Suprenn 
Court proceeded to arre.st the zamindar, the Council sent sepoi- 
to arrest them. There was thus an almost ojien war between the 
highest executive and judicial authorities in Bengal. But a final 
catastrophe was averted by an ingenious device of Hastings’. He 
appointed Im])ey, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, a- 
President of the Sadar Diwiini Adalat, with a high salary, and the 
tension was immediately relieved. 

This procedure, which is usually regarded as a bribe to Impew 
was open to serious objections. One of the avowed objects for 
creating the Supreme Court was to have any complaints agains' 
the Company’s servants dealt with by an independent tribunal 
This object obviously could not be fulfilled so long as the head c ! 
the Supreme Court held office, with high emoluments, at the 
pleasure of the Governor-General and Council. The only relievini' 
feature in this otherwise dark picture is that, apart from puttiin.' 
an end to the deadlock, it made the Sadar Diwani Adalat, tl e 
highest appellate court, in the province, a much more efficien! 
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institution than it could ever imvc been under llie presidency of 
I he Governor-General, who hud little time, and j)orliaps less 
knowledge of law, to enable him to discharge the duties of the 
high office in a satisfactory manner. 

But this arrangement was upset by the Home authorities 
linitey had to refund the salary and was impeached. A new Slntute 
passed in 1781 defined more clearly the jurisdiction of the Suiireme 
Court, exempting from it the ofiicial acta of the (io\ernor-(>cncral 
.Old Council, the r.araindars or farmers, and all mutters concerning 
revenue collection. 

During the period of Cornwallis' administration, im]K)rtant 
I hanges wore made in all branches of administration, including 
the judicial system. In 1787 the district courts were again jilaccd 
under the Collectors except in Dacca, Patna and .Vlurshidabad. 
The Collectors were vested with tlio powers of a nmgi.strato and 
could try criminal cases within certain limits. The more important 
criminal cases were tried, as before, in district criminal courts 
and .Sadar Nizamat .Adfilat. Ttie Collectors could not deal witb 
rcveiuio eases, which were transferred to the Board of Revenue. 

I’urtlier changes wore introiluced in 17tl(t. Tiic expermient ol 
m,iking tlio Board of Revenue resjionsiblc for revenue cases proved 
a failure, and now local courts were instituted in each district 
under the Collector for trying these cases. Most far-reaching 
changes were made in tlie administration of criminal justice. The 
■Sadar Nizamat Adalat was again removed from Miirshidahad to 
t ialcutta (it had been done once before by Hastings) and in the place 
Ilf a Muhammadan judge it was firesided over by the Governor- 
General and Council, assisteil by exfKirts in Indian laws. 'J’lic 
district criminal courts were abolished and their place was taken 
hy four courts of circuit, e.stablished at Calcutta, Murshidabad, 
Patna and Dacca. These court.s were presided over by two servants 
of the Company, assisted by Indian exfierts, and they were to 
tour through the area of tlicir jurisdictions twice every year. 
The powers of the Collectors, as magistrates, tvere further increa.sed. 
They were made responsible for the custody ol the prisoners and 
execution of the sentences fiassed on them by the four jirovineial 
i riminal courts. 

The famous Cornwallis Code of May, 1793, partly by defining 
the changes already made and partly hy introdueing now ones, 
ushered in the .system which fonnwl the steel frame of British- 
Indian administration. The changes firoceedetl on two [irinoifiles. 
f irst, the necessity of reducing the multifarious duties of the 
tlollector, which gave him almost unlimited authority and made 
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him tho sole representative of British authority in a (iistri': 
Accordingly the Collector was divested of all judicial and magisteri >; 
powers, which devolved upon a new class of officers called Judges 
The separate revenue courts for each district as well as the judici i! 
powers of the B{jard of Kovenue were abolished and the 
tried all civil cases. 

In addition to the twenty-throe district courts and three cju 
courts in Fatiia, Dacca and Murshidabad a large number of eoun* 
of lower grade wci’c also set up to cope with the business. Tin 
lowest court was that of Munsiffs which could try casc.s up 1- 
oO rupees. Next was that of the Registrars, a class of official- 
attached to the Zila courts, who could try oases up to 209 niper- 
From the decisions of all these courts an apj)eal lay to the dislri' i 
court. 

The four proviiu'ial courts of circuit set up in 1790 wen 
reorganised. Each of them now' contained three, instead of twi' 
English judges, and not only served as criminal courts of <-ircm! 
as before, but also heard appeals from the decisions of the distru t 
judges. From them appeals lay in more important eases to tin 
Sadar Diwalni Adalat in Calcutta. In order to curb the authorit' 
of the Collectors still further and to protect Indians from ojjprc"- 
sion at their hands, the Collectors and all the officers of tlic 
Government were “made amenable to the courts for acts done in 
their official capacities'', and even Government itself in case el 
any dispute with its subjects over property had to “submit it' 
rights to be tried in these courts under the existing laws ami 
regulations’’. 

The second f>rincij)le on which Cornwallis proceeded was 
divest the Indians of any real authority or responsibility in mattei' 
of administration. He had already deprived them of any rent 
power in the administration of criminal justice, over which the> 
liad formerly supreme and almost absolute control. He nou 
deprived the zamindura of the power and responsibility of mum 
taining peace within their jurisdiction. They were forced to dis 
band their police forces, and their duties w'cre entrusted to a 
number of Darogae in every district, each working within a defined 
area under the direct supervision of the Magistrate. 

The not result of the changes introduced by Cornwallis was v 
divide the entire administrative work in a district between twi 
European officers, one acting as a Collector of revenue, and thf 
other a« a Judge and Magistrate. Indians were deliberately excludc'i 
from offices involving trust and responsibility. 
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Bengal, the Second Phase ;i 793 1828 I 

I'or a period of thirty-live years the system of Conivallis a as 
niopted as the guiding principle, and the (Soverninent were merely 
l■’ll.'aged in remedying the defects that gradually forced themaelves 
,10 their attention. In oonnection with the Rermanent- Settlement, 
the main difficulties were, about the regular collection of the 
-tipulated dues. These fell heavily in tirrcars, with the con.scquencc 
that lands were frequently sold and the iilea.s of a. atiihle revenue 
,iii(l a loyal contented ela.ss of zamindar.s were not reali.sed to any 
(iiisiderahle extent. Another defect of the .Vet was the in.sullicient 
protection it gave to the tenants again.st the opprea.sion of the 
/toiundare. The e.stablishmcnt of the Itiw-court.s wa.s expected to 
.iM' the tenants the needed relief, hut in jirtictice it pro\ed futile 
la the absence of an\^ regular .survey ot htnd and a dthiiile record 
.ihiiiit the tenure of land.s the Inw-coiirts could allord hut little 
P-licf. 

Hut even the protection of the courts .soon provi^d illusory, 
f or the law-suits multiplied so rapidly that the courts were tinahlc 
to cope with them. The proverbial law's delay proved .so .serious 
ui thi.s instance that justice was practic^iilly dtuiit'd, for, in the 
ordinary course, a oa.se wn.s not expected to he decidtsl during the 
iilc-lime of a man. Lastly, crinie.s increased cnormou,sly and 
there was no soeiirity of life and jirojierly. 

it is needless to describe in detail tlie various nieasiire.s taken 
In tlie successive (lovernors-deneral to cope with the.se serious 
"viLs. It will suffice to indicate the main line.s oi' policy adojiled 
•'> them. 

As regards the Permanent Settlement, attempts were made to 
oinpile records of tenure and the Regulation VII of 18P* idearly 
defined the rights of the various classes of tenants, flreater jtower 
'as given to the zamindar to collect rents from his tenants and 
III- was made liable to arrest on failure of the animal rent. 'J'o 
co[io with the enormous increase in law-suits, tlie number of district 
I'lilges was increased, the number and the powers of the lower 
courts were enlianoed, and Indians were appointed as Mtinsills 
("ith larger powers than those of 1703) and Sadar Amins to try 
otvil cases within a prescribed limit. As regards criminal cases, 
the magistrate’s power to try them was enlarged and he was 
' 0 ‘thorised to delegate it to his a.ssiBtants. The Collectors were 
"vain empowered to try certain classes of revenue cases, and a 
•rw selected among them were vested with the powers of magis¬ 
trates. Suitable changes were made in the procedure of the 
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provincial appellate courts, so that appeal cases might be tnn 
even when ihe judges were on circuit. The number of judge.s n 
these courts was increased from three to four. The Sadar Diwim 
Adalat was entirely reconstituted. Instead of the .Goveriinr 
General and Council, three judges were placed in charge of ii 
and their number was gradually increased to five. In 1797 m- 
appeal from the decision of this body to the King in Council 
permitted in eases where the amount in dispute was over £ 5 ,(ioii 
In order to maintain law and order, an efficient police syslcii 
was organised both in large towns a.s well as in the headquart^- 
of every district. They worked under the supervision of fiiui 
Police Superintendents, stationed in Calcutta, Dacca, Patna an- 
Murshidahad. 


Bengal, the Third Phase ( 1829 - 1858 ) 

The first radical change in the system of Cornw’allis was ejectcu 
by Lord William Rcntinck in 1829. The new scheme of adrainisli~i. 
tion centred round a class of officials called Commissioners, eait 
of whom was placed in charge of a division comprising sever,c 
districts. The Provincial court.s of ajijjeal and the posts of Sup<‘i. 
intendents of Police were abolished and their duties were transfcri cil 
to the Commissioner. In addition to the.se, he had to Buper\ i'i 
the work of the Collectors, magistrates and judges of (he distrji l- 
under him. Experience, however, soon proved that these task- 
were too much for a single individual, and as a result of the n 
shufflings made in 1831 and 1837, the duties of the sessions jud^j, 
were transferred to the district judge, and the latter was relito' ii 
of his magisterial functions by the creation of new' posts for lli.ii 
purpo.se. Thus the district administration was carried on by (lit 
judge, the Collector, and the magistrate, with assistants, belongiiic 
to the covenanted Civil Service, under the supervision of tlu 
Divisional Commissioner. 

Another important feature of the change was to entru.^i 
Indians with a larger share in administrative work. For tkif 
purpose Deputy-Magistrates and Deputy-Collectors were recruit'd 
from among them, and, for hearing civil cases, a new post "i 
lYincipal Sadar Amin was created, from whose decisions, in certain 
cases, an appeal lay directly to the Sadar Diwani Adalat of Calculi,i 
and not to the District Judge as was hitherto the practice. 

Lord William Bentinck also created the posts of Joint Magistriiu'- 
and placed them in charge of sub-divisions. Gradually the Depni.' 
Magistrates were also appointed as suh-divisional officers. 

The most notable change in the administration of Bengal tcuk 
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pidoe in 1854. Up to that year tlie Governor-General and Council 
11 ere also responsible for the administration of Bengal, and naturallv 
I he local needs of Bengal yielded in importance to the greater 
imiterial issues that almost ah\ays confronted that body. By the 
I'barter Act of 1853 Bengal, Bihar. Ori.ssa and A.s8n.m were placed 
in charge of a Lieutenant Governor, and Mr. E. J. Halliday was 
appointed to this post on 28th April, 18,54. 


Madras 

In Madras, as in Bengal, the chief adiumistrativc jjroblem wins 
I he collection of land-revenue, w hich was the main source of the 
income of the State. Unlike Bengal, how ever, the British territories 
111 Madras were acquired in different tinie.s from difl'erent powers. 
:i!ni had different law.s and usages. The administration of land- 
rrvenue had, therefore, to he based on different. jirinci|iles in order 
to suit the local needs. 

In general two different .systems were adofited. In the Jfitfir 
area and Northern .Sarkfirs each village was ciwned by a number 
111 Mirasdars, who posses.scd heritable shares, and tlie jirincipal 
persons among them had long been accu.stomed to act as tlie 
representatives of the village. Accordingly settlement of the 
whole village was made with a committee of the jirincipal Mira.sdars 
111 return for a lump sum. 

.\n altogether different system jirevailed in Baramahal, which 
ua.s conquered from Tijiu in 1792. Here the village headman 
collected dues from each cultivat.or, and jiaid them to the State. 
.\le.\ander Read and Thomas Miinro studied the details of this 
-'.stem and gradually evolved what is known as the ri/atwrlrl 
'cttlemeiit. The essence of the system, which was not fuilv 
developed till 1855, is that the settlement is made with small 
farmers who enjoy all rights in the land subject to the payment 
ol a fixed revenue which is collected by the State directly by its 
own servants. The settlement is made and renewed for sjxicified 
periods, usually thirty years, during which the ryot is not liable 
'0 be ousted from the land or to pay any additional charge. In this 
'I'tllement the Government share is limited to half the net value 
ol the crop. 

The two systems described above were usually adopted, and 
‘'ipp^ed to territories added from time to time by conquest or 
' “Wions. But the ryolwdri system found greater favour, especially 
I’ the Mirasddri gave scope for the principal people to exert 
pjiression upon the rest of the villagers. 

DO 
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After the introduction of the Permanent Settlement in Benca! 
the system was also introduced in Madras, The Poligarsin Madra. 
who corresponded to the zaraindars of Bengal, were more like fcuda 
chiefs with military retainers, exercising extensive judicial and 
executive authority within their jurisdiction. The settlement «a- 
mado with them in perpetuity, on the linos followed in Beiica! 
and they were dejirived of their military and judicial powers. .Sa 
far the oxfKTimont was on the whole a success. But there ven 
many jiarts of Madras which had no Poligars and hero the Govern 
ment tried to obviate the difficulty by creating a new class c; 
zamindiirs. A number of villages were grou])cd into a iaitl} 
large estate and it w'a.s then sold by auction to the highe.st bidder 
The result was extremely unsatisfactory and the .sy.stem va- 
gradually drojrped, at first in fa vour of t he Mirastldrl and ultirnatch 
in favour oi tire ryotwdn sy.slem. 

The ryotwdn system soon came to bo the recognised form nl 
■settlement. But the Zaminddii system prevailed in about a fourth 
part of the province, and the Mirasd/lrl, though officially abandoned 
prevails in a few isolated areas. 

Along with the Permanent Setthtment, tlie judicial system d 
Cornwallis was also introduced in .Madras. Tlie evolution of tiu 
administrative machinery followed here nearly the same com>c 
as in Bengal. The province was divided into a number of district' 
and each district into Tuluk.s. At first the District Judge wa- 
also vested with magisterial and police authorities but tli(''i 
f’uiiction.s W'ero soon transferred to the Collector. Gradually lIs 
office of the Collector became a very imjiortant one, anil in addilioi; 
to the duties of a Bengal Collector, he had important function.s ii 
connection with the assessment and collection of land-reveiiia 


Other Parts of British India 

The system of administration evolved in Bengal was similarl.' 
extended to other parts of British India and need not be described 
in detail. As regards land-settlements, the ryottmri system wa- 
adopted in Bombay, and in the Upper Provinces, roughly corn- 
ponding to the modern United Provinces, the settlement was made 
with the village community and resembled the Mtrasddrl system d 
Madras. The village community does not necessarily mean a collcc 
live ownership of all the villagers, but usually that of a group d 
persons more or less closely connected, who were responsible bcdi 
jointly and severally for the payment of the revenue, fixed t'r 
periods of thirty years. The names of Mountstuart Elphinstoiif 
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iind James Thomason are assoriated with the evolution of the 
system in Bombay and the U.P. resjjectively. 

Tlie system of the U.P. was adopted in the Ihinjab with slight 
jnodifieations, and in both those provinces stops were taken to 
safeguard the interests of cultivators who were not members of 
the village community. In practice, a cultivator who occupied a 
holding continuou.sly for twelve years was deemed to possess 
jKTmanent. and heritable right in it, subji'ct to the payment of a 
ludicially fixed rent. This rigdii was legally recogni.sed by the 
Punjab Tenancy Act of IStiS. The Oiidh Tenancy Act, passed in 
the same year, did lujt- proceed so far, but il granted oeeupaney 
riLdits to nearly one-fifth of the cultivators and introduced more 
iquitable principles in respect of eornfauisatioii lor inij)rov(‘inents 
and increases of rents. 

'J'hc judicial .system of Bengal was c.xti'iuh'd to Ihmares, Oudli 
.01(1 the Uoab rcspeittively in ITho, lSt)3 and IStM. On account 
of the great distance from Calcutta separate* courts oi Sadar Diwarii 
Adfdat and Sadar Nizamat Adulat were set uj) in Allahabad 
in 1831. 

As regards Bombay, the regulations of JTlMf set uj) a system 
ol judicial administration like that of JUmgal, but it was revised 
m 1827 under Mountstuart Klphinstone. Tiic new .selicimi set up 
Zila courts presided over by one judge from whose d(tei.sion an 
lijipeal lay to the Sadar Diwani Adalat. .Small(*r cases were tried 
h\ lower courts in charge of Indians. 'Ihus Eljihinstoni'forestalled 
to some exl/cnt the reforms of Jkmtinek which were introduced all 
over British India, geiuTally on the lines ado{)1ed in Bengal. 


Supreme Courts 

Bcfereiiee has already been made to the establishriK'nt of a 
■Supreme Court in Calcutta, and its early history. In 1797 the 
number of judges was reduced to tlireo. A Supreme Court, with 
‘'imilar powers, constitution and jurisdiction, was set u]> in Madras 
in 1801 and in Bombay in 1H23. 

In 1853, the jurisdiction of these courts was limited to («) British- 
horn subjects, (6) persons residing within the boundaries of the 
three cities or having any dwelling-house and servants tlierein, 
and (c) all persons w’ho were directly or indirectly in the service 
uf the Company. 

The law followed by these courts wa.s the English law oi 1720 
as subsequently modified expressly with reference to India and 
the Regulations made by the Indian Government. But as regards 
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inheritance, succession and contract, Hindu laws and usages vm-ic 
to be applied to the Hindus, and Muslim laws and usages to Muslim- 
An appeal lay from the decisions of these courts to the KinL- 
in-Council where the amount in dispute was above Ks. 4,(Hki 
(Rs. 3,000 in Bombay). The Statute of 1833 transferred the ontiro 
appellate jurisdiction of the King-in-Council to the newly consti¬ 
tuted Judicial Committee of the Privy Council which consisted di 
the President, the Lord Chancellor and other members, includiiiL' 
two w’ho held judgeships in the British dominions beyond the sc.i 
Finally we may refer to the two most notable landmarks in tin 
judicial administration of India, viz. the codification of laws ami 
the establishment of High Courts, the foundation of which wa- 
laid during the administration of the Company though the coni 
piotion had to be deferred till India passed under the Crown 
The idea of a systematic; code of law in jilace of varying law- 
and usages is traceable to an early period of British history. Xc 
less than five different bodies of statute law wore in force in tlu' 
British dominions, and the jiosition was always regarded a> 
extremely unsatisfactory. The Charter Act of 1833 provided for 
their consolidation and codification, and accordingly a Law Com¬ 
mission was appointed in the year 1834. Macaulay, tlie Icadiim^ 
spirit of the Commission, prepared a draft of the Indian I’enai 
Code, but little w'as done after his departure, and the (Jommissiem 
was finally abolished. 

The Charter Act of 1803 led to the appointment of a new Com¬ 
mission. it submitted plans for the creation of High Courts h\ 
the amalgamation of the Supreme Court and Sadar Diwanl Adulal 
and also for a uniform code of civil and criminal ])roeedure applic¬ 
able to those High Courts and inferior courts of British India 
The recommendations were accepted and in 1861 the Indian 
High Courts Act authorised the establishment of a High Court in 
each of the following tow'iis, namely Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
in place of the old Supreme Court and the Sadar Diwani Adalat 
which thus disappeared after nearly ninety years. In pursuanca 
of the same policy, a High Court w'as established in Allahabad 
and a Chief Court in the Punjab in 18GG. 

Macaulay's Penal Code w'as revised and passed into law in 18G(' 
and a Code of Civil Procedure and a Code of Criminal Procedur* 
were promulgated resjwctively in 1859 and 1861. 



f'HAKrKH I\ 

TIUDK AND INDUSTKY,^ 17'»7-lS.‘)7 

One of the most important lacts in the iiistory of India during 
the first century of British rule is the decay of lier nourishing 
trade and industry. In order to understand jtroperlx (Ite exUuit 
to which British rule was a contributory cause ol this decay 
it is necessary to begin with Jiengal, the ptirt of Jndi.t when* 
British rule was first effectively established. 

Reference has already been made to the activities oi ICuropean 
trading companies in Bengal. The Portuguese had developed an 
extensive foreign eoinmer<-e in Jkmgiil in the early seventeentli 
century, but their trade in the eighteenth century nas practically 
negligible. The Danes had never had any important trade in 
Bengal. The French commerce in Bengal was also very small until 
Diipleix was appointed Intendant of Cliandernagore, but with his 
transfer to Pondicherry in 1741 the French trade rapidly (h'clined. 
The Dutch and the British alone carried cm a flcmrishing trade in 
Bengal during the first half of the eighteenth century. AfDT the 
acquisition of political authority in J^engul by the British East India 
Company, the Dutch were ousted from the field and the English 
Company enjoyed the monopoly of foreign < ()iiiinerce in Bengal. As 
already noted above, the Charter Act of l.Sl‘1 abolished the monopoly 
of the Company's Indian trade, and the Charter Act of 1833 finally 
put an end to the commercial activities of the Company. 

The volume of inland and foreign trade of Bengal, otluT than 
that carried on by the European Companies, wa.s also very large 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. The Hindu, 
Armenian and Muhammadan merchants carried on a brisk trade 
vs’ith other parts of India and with Tu^ke 3 ^ Arabia, J*ersia and 
even Tibet. The balance of foreign trade was, however, always 
in favour of Bengal, and the surplus value of its exports had to be 

^ In view of the controversial nature of the subject, 1 have thought it 
safe to follow the authority of Dr. J. C. Sinha, who has made a critical study 
of the subject in the light of materials not available to preceding writers, 
fhe facts stated in this chapter are mostly taken from Dr. Sinha’s Ijook, 
Ecoru>7nic Annals of Bengal (Macmillan, 1927). 

80") 
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paid for in gold. As a matter of fact, during the period 1708-17.j'i, 
bullion formed nearly three-fourths of the value of total import- 
to Bengal. 

The most important articles of export from Bengal were cottoii 
and silk piece-goods, raw silk, sugar, salt, jute, salt|K"tre aiiil 
opium. The fine cotton clotlia, especially the Dacca mu.slin, were 
in great demand all over the world. Bengal cotton goods were 
exported in large quantities by the European Corrqtanies and went 
overland to Ispahan and by sea to the markets of Basra, Moeha anri 
Jedda. Tlje Dutch exported annually threc-quarkTs of a million 
pounds of Cassimbfizar raw silk cither bo Japan or to Holland in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and a large quantity 
exported to Central Asia. Even in ‘AllvardI Khan's time, neaii\ 
seventy lac.s of rupees’ worth of raw silk was entered in tlie Custoni.- 
Officc books at Murshidabad exelusive of the Eurofiean invustmenls 

Bengal was the chief centre of the* sugar industry and export efl large 
quantities of the commodity even in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Down to the year 175t), a considerable trade in Bengal sugai 
was carried on with Madras, the Malabar coast, Bombay, Surat, Sind, 
Muscat, the Persian (Jiilf, Media and Jedda. The jute industry of 
Bengal also Ix^gan to devclo]) in the middle ol’the (‘igliteenth eent-ur\ 

An eminent English authority has observed that even in tli<- 
year 17JG there was a large volume of trade floviug to Bengal from 
“the eoast of Coromandel and Malabar, the Culf of Persia and the 
Red Sea, nay even Manilla, China and the coast of Africa”. Thu>- 
down to the eve of British rule there was a rich and prosperou- 
trade in Bengal due to its tlonrisbing agricultural and manufacturing 
industries. 

The battle of Idassey vas, however, a great turning-point, not 
only in the political but also in the economic history of Bengal 
Apart from the resulting misrule and confusion, which had an 
adverse effect upon trade and industry, several causes directly 
operated in impoverishing the (country and ruining its rich and 
prosperous trade and industry. 

1. To begin with, there was the large economic drain. Mir Jafai 
and Mir Kasim had to pay enormous sums of money to ^he Com¬ 
pany and its servants for gaining the throne of Bengal. During 
1757-1765 it amounted to more than five millions sterling. From 
1765 when the Company received the Diwdm, the surplus revenue 
of Bengal was invested in purchasing the articles exported froiii 
India by the English East India Company. By 1780, when this 
drain of wealth finally ceased, its amount had exceeded ten millions 
There were, besides, exports of bullion to China, and the huge 
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private fortunes of the servants of the Company, a substantial 
part of which must have found its way, in some shajx' or other, 
in England. It has been estirnat<>d that the total drain from 
Oengal to England during the period 1757 to 1780 umounled to 
aliout thirty-eight million itound.s sterling. It is iintnaterial «hethcr 
ihi.s wealth was transferred in the form of htillion or in tlie shape 
mI articles of export in exchange for which Bengal received nothing, 
file lact remaims that Bengal became' poorer in t he course of twent \ - 
ihreo years by nearly sixty croros of rupees (which was e(|tiivaient to 
iliree hundred erores of lOttO, the [lurchasine power of the rupee 
hemg then at least five time.s as higti) Tliis lu'avi drain mu.st have 
L'.eaily impoverished the province, and crifipled its capital wealth to 
I he .serious detriment of its trade and industry. 

i. Abuse of 71ta,stn/*.s'. In lOoti, the East India ('ompany obtained 
Irom Prince 8huja, th(‘ goi'ernor of Bi'iigal, e.\('m|ition from 
payment of the usual cust.oms iliity of :!,( per cent m return for 
.in annual payment of Hs. .‘(.IKItt. Mursidd Qiili .fafar Khan having 
refused to rna.ke this conce.ssion, the English Company obtained 
a fresh Charter from the Emjieror Earrukhsii-arin 1717, renewingtlie 
siiiiie privileges. The Nawah, however, stipulated and the Com[ianv 
agreed, that the Company's pa.ssports or da.stak-.'i could not he ii.sed for 
Internal trade, and that they should cover the cases of only such 
.irticlesa.s were either imported, or intended to he ex ported, hv.sea. 

But the conces.sion was ahnsed m two ways. In the first [ilace 
the .servants of the Company used the (hulrihx for their private 
trade, and secondly the daslalrn were sold to Indian merchants to 
enable them to evade the eu.stoms (Inly. In spite ot the vigilance 
of Murshid Quli and 'Alivardi, the abuses hi'came verv extensive, 
iind were subsequently complained of by Kirrij-iid-daulah. With 
the accession of Mir Jufar, these abuses became widely [irevalcnt, 
and the servants of the Company also claimed excmiition from 
the pajTnent of duties in resjxiet of inland trade, Mir Jafar made 
piteous complaints to the English Governor in Calcutta, hut with 
no success. The result was that the Company’s servants monopolised 
the inland trade of Bengal and amassed huge fortunes, while the 
•Vawab lost a large amount of revenue and the Indian traders w'ere 
niined by this unfair competition. In addition to this, the servants 
('f the Company made unjust and illegal profit by ojipressing the poor 
Iieople, About them Mir Kasim wrote to the Comfiany's Governor in 
1.62: “They forcibly take away the goods . . . for a fourth part 
I'd their value; and by way of violence and oppre-ssions, they oblige 
'tie ryots to give five rupees for goods which are worth but one 
'■ ipee.” Official documents of the Company confirm this state 
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of things, and add that those who refused the unjust demnncl- 
of the Company’s servants were “flogged or confined”. 

Mir Kasim protested against these iniquities more vigoroii^h 
than his predecessor, and when the Council refused to grant ,un 
redress, he abolished the inland duties altogether, so that all the 
traders should be on an equal footing. As we have seen above, tin, 
led to his quarrel with the English and cost him his throne, 
li. Virtual monopoly enjoyed by the Company. The oppressuiii- 
of the Company's servants soon took a new turn. In order in 
ensure a regular and abundant supply of cotton good.s, the Compain 
entered into forwitrd contracts with the weavers to supply stipulatcii 
quantities of cloth at fixed dates. This became a new source (ji 
oppres.sion in the hands of their servants. Armed with the authonn 
of the Company, they forced the poor weavers, on pains of floggini;. 
to sign most iniquitous bonds. The latter were paid for their good- 
much less than their usual price, sometimes even less than the (-om 
of materials, while they were forbidden to work for any other pLirt\ 
on pain of corporal punishment. A similar policy was ado|]!i' i 
towards the workers in raw silk. 

The story is current in Bengal that, in order to avoid hciiir 
forced to weave for the Company, many weavers used to out cti 
their own thumbs. This story is jicrhaps merely a popular inventiiin 
but there is not the slightest doubt about the great misery anc 
oppres.sion suffered by the pioor weavers at this time at the haiai- 
of the Company'.s servants. Verelst, WTifing in ]7fi7, refers to tlir 
unusual scarcity of weavers, a great number of whom desertni 
their profession. Thus the monopolistic control of the Cornpaii' 
and the misconduct of its servants, paved the way for the run 
of cotton and silk w'eaving, the two flourishing industries of Beng.il 
Cornwallis made an earne.st effort to revive the trade by stoppitu: 
the two evils, but almost irreparable mischief had already been doin' 
4. English competition. The ruin of the weavers in Bengal w:i« 
completed by the unfair competition of manufacturers in England 
As soon as cotton and silk goods exported by the East India 
Company became popular in England, the jealous British mami- 
faoturers w’anted to kill the industry by lcgi.slation. By the twe 
laws passed by Parliament in 1700 and 1720, cotton and si'k 
goods imported from India “could not be worn or otherwise used 
in England”. There was, however, a great demand for these thin-'s 
in other European countries, and hence all the goods imported ! 
the Company to England used to be exported to various other 
countries of Europe. But on account of the hostilities between Ei 
land and other European powers, first during the War of Americ •' 
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Independence and again during the Napoleonic wars, this re-export 
of Indian goods Buffered a severe setback, and in 1779 there was 
a sudden fall in the import of cotton goods from Bengal. Further, 
on a memorial of the British calico printers in 1780, the Court 
of Directors agreed to stop the importation of printed cotton 
^roods from Bengal for a term of four years. 

Artificial restriction of imports by legislation gave a fillip to 
the cotton industry of England. By n scries o{ inv(‘iitions, the 
l-lnglish cotton manufacturers imjjrovod t)ic (pitdiiy of their goods, 
and the Court of Directors ob.serv(*{l in ttudr letter of 2(Hh August, 
1788, that the duty and freight on the Company's iin]K>rts had 
already enabled tlie English inannfact urers te undersell Indian 
fotton goods in the British market. Ihmce tlie C()in[)any followed 
the policy of importing raw inatcrials, viz. cotton, in place of 
manufactured goods. Next, they e\[iorted Maiuhester cotton 
goods to Bengal. With the perfection of l)ie power loom, Manchost^^r 
Ix^nan to produce immense quantities of ciieap cotton goods, and 
soon they flooded the markets of India. Tlio average value of 
cotton goods annually exported from Ktigland was about £1,200,000 
between 1780 and 17f)0. By 1809 it had inerea.sed to £1 S.400.0(K). 
Its subsequent progress was still more })l]eri()m('nal. 

Thus, at the very moment wlien the efforts (»t Cornwallis and the 
end of European war might have revived Bengal s cotton industry, 
it was killed by tlie apjdication of power-sjunning and power-wcaving 
to the manufacture of cotton goods in England, Mo aMemj»t wa.s 
made to protect the Bengal industry from inevitable* ruin (uther 
bv legislation or by the introduction of improved mcithoiis. 

Thus within half a century of the battle of Pla.sHcy, tlie phenomenal 
pro.sperity of Bengal suffered a .serious setback from which it has 
not recovered even to-day. Tlie circuinstanc-c.s under wliich tlie 
llourishing industries of Bengal were ruined, and the inland trade 
[lassed into the hands of a privileged class, almost completely 
'Tushed out of Bengal even the very spirit of trade and industry, 
riic lack of capital, caused by the enormous drain of wealth, 
and the unsettled condition of the country owing to the misrule 
of the early period of British supremacy, made the revival of 
trade an^industry well-nigh impossible. At the .'^amc time, the 
Permanent Settlement gave an impetus to agriculture and invest¬ 
ment of capil^^in land. Thus while the loss of industry drove 
the poor people and more to agriculture, the available capital 
was ^unk mostly in land. The trade of the country passed into the 
hands^of Europeans, who gradually built up their own system of 
comnierce and banking in which people of the soil had little share. 
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In a word, we find here the genesis of the entire economic system 
which prevails to-day in Rengal. 

What has been said of Bengal in respect of trade and industr\. 
applies in a general way to the rest of India. The general irapres.-.i(ii; 
that India has never been an industrial country is misleading m 
the extreme. Indian arts and crafts have been an importiini 
contributory factor to her immense wealth from time immemorial 
“Even at a much later period,” so runs the Industrial Comrai.s.smi, 
Report, “when the merchant adventurers from the West mmli 
their first appearance in India, the industrial development of tliik 
country was, at any rate, not inferior to that of the more advanced 
European nations.” The finished products of Indian industry la 
well as her natural products such as pearl, perfumes, dye-stutl. 
spiees, sugar, opium, etc., were exported to distant countries and 
she imported gold, copper, zinc, tin, lead, wine, horse.s; etc. But 
there was always an exttess of exports over iniftorts, which nictnit 
necessarily the influx of a large quantity of gold. In the fir.M 
century Pliny bitterly complained of the drain of gold from tin 
Roman Einpirit caused by the use of Indian luxuries. A similttr 
complaint was made in the eighteenth century even by Englishmen 

The chief indu.strv in India was the weaving of cotton, silk 
and wool. Outside Bengal, Lucknow, AhmSdabad, Nagpur and 
MadurH were important centres of cotton industry, and tine slum I- 
were manufactured in the Punjab and Kashmir. Brass, copjici 
and bell-metal wares were manufactured all over India, soim 
of the notable centres being Benares, Tanjore, Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmad.abad. .lewellery, stone-carving, filigree work in gold and 
silver, and artistic work in marble, sandalwood, ivory and glass 
formed other important industries. In addition, there wore variou- 
other miscellaneous arts and crafts suth as tannery, perfumery, 
pamr-raaking, etc. 

•^he carrying trade was also largely in the hands of the Indian-. 
Down to the beginning of the nineteenth century a.d. the ship¬ 
building industry was more developed in India than in England 
Like the Indian textile industry, it roused the jealousy of Englisl' 
manufacturers and its progress and development were restricted 
by legislation. 

As in Bengal, the decay of trade and industry in the rest of 
India set in towards the close of the eighteenth century and ii- 
ruin was well-nigh complete by the middle of the nineteenth. 

The prominent causes of the decay were the same as tho.v 
operating in Bengal: the policy of the British Parliament, th' 
competition of cheap goods produced by machinery, and tic 
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:; ;\villingness or inability of the Indian Government to protect or 
.liconrage Indian arts and crafts. The extent to which the policy 
L t the British GovernmoTit in India was responsible for the deoav 
..I her trade and industry i.s a debatable point. Some writers think 
ill, it it was the Industrial Revolution in England, with the applica. 
tmii of power-spinning and power-weaving to the production ot 
r.itton goods, which ruined Indian manufacture of cotton goods, 
and it was impossible for the ruling tiuthoritie.s to make any aiiccess- 
liil effort, to protect the industry, as they were quite unatile to olf- 
-rt the enormous disparity between iiover and hand manufacture. 
Itu.shlirook Williams, who hold.s tlie above view, further adds 
■fiiose who would blame the Britisli autliorities for not taking 
-nqis to protect Indian cotton manufactures against, the new and 
..\cnihclming advantages enjoyed by tlie fiouer-driven British 
industry, are obliged to assuini' t-hat contemjiorary .statesmen 
iigardcd these problems from a purely modern standjxiint 
On the other hand, eminent writers, both Indian and English, 
liave yiointed out that the Industrial Revolution in England was 
ilscif ‘a consequence ol the plundered wealth of India”, and that 
not only did the British authorities not take any steji to protect 
I he declining Indian industries but they actually threw obstacles 
in their way, and at least in some cases, discouraged Indian 
manufactures in order to jiromote those of England. 

.\s to the la.st remark ot Rushbrook Williams, it is neceasary 
In remember that even as early as 1700 (and ever since), Britisli 
'latesmen had enough idea of the modern economic system to 
protect Engliah industry by' legislation from Indian eoiiipetitioii. 
I'hat similar steps were not taken to protect Indian industiry, 
annot, therefore, be explained by lack ot statesman.ship, and may. 
Hot unreasonably, be attributed to the desire on the part of the 
ruling authorities to promote Engliah industry at the cost of 
Indian. One can, of course, entertain reiusonahle doubts about 
the success of any attempt to stem the tide of English comjietition. 
But it is a hypothetical question and raises important issues 
which cannot bo discussed hero. The broad fact remains that, 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, India lost the 
proud position of supremacy in the trade and industry of the 
world, which she had been oocujiying for well-nigh two thousand 
cars, and was gradually transformed into a plantation for the pro¬ 
duction of raw materials and a dumjiing-ground for the cheap 
manufactured goods from the We.st. All the while the Govem- 
' lent responsible for the welfare of its teeming milhons looked 
'-'II and did not take adequate steps to avert the calamity. 
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THE DAW>I OK NEW INDIA 

I. The New India and Raja Rammohan Roy 

In spite of political convulsions and economic retrogression tin* fir-i 
century of British rule in India (1767-1858) is in certain ros[K*. •- 
a memorable epoch in her history. The jieriod witnessed 
remarkable outburst of intellectual activity in India and a radua 
transformation in her social and religious ideas. As a result of :i! 
these, India passed from the “medieval” to the “modern” age 
The impetus to these changes came from the introduction of Engdid 
education. Through this channel came the liberal ideas of tfi. 
West which stirred the people and roused them from the sIuuiIk " 
of ages. A critical outlook on the past and new aspirations for tii* 
future marked the new awakening. Reason and judgment took 
the place of faith and belief; superstition yielded to scicncf 
immobility was replaced by progress, and a zeal for reform of pro\ (•<; 
abuses overpowered age-long apathy and inertia, and a comjdaccn: 
acquiescence in whatever was current in society. The traditionai 
meaning of the Sdstras was subjected to critical exaniinaj ic: 
and new conceptions of morality and religion remodelled tfit 
orthodox beliefs and habits. 

This great change affected at first onh^ a small group of person^ 
but gradually the ideas spread among larger sections of the pc'opir 
and ultimately their influence reached, in greater or less degn'c 
even the masses. 

The new spirit of this age is strikingly illustrated by the iif* 
and career of Raja Rammohan Hoy, a remarkable personality, if* 
centenary of whose death (1833) was recently celebrated all over Indm 
Th(f Haja began his reforming activity by preaching the unii' 
of God, and assailing the prevalent Hindu belief in many gc*i' 
and the worship of their images vith elaborate rituals.^ He tiH' * 
to demonstrate that his view's w'ere in accordance with the -'f' 
and true scriptures of the Hindus, and that the modem deviati- n* 
from them are due to superstitions of a later age without an.' 
moral and religious sanction behind them.. Rammohan’s vic"> 
stirred Hindu society to its depths, and bitter controversies folio''' 'b 
812 
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pirunmohan published Bengali translations of ancient scriptures in 
pii'iicT to defend his thesis, and carried on the contest, almost single- 
iioiidcd, by tho publication of a lar^c iiuniber of Bengali tractsr To- 
, \i,irtls the close of his life he founded, in 1838, an organisation for 
tiirthering his religious views. This organisation ultimately developed 
iiiio the Brahma Samaj and \iill he dealt with in a later section^ 
An indirect result of his campaign was the impetus given to tho 
lit'Velojiment oi Bengali prose literature and Bengali journalism, 
Rammohan was a great pioneer of English education.! Not 
Lilly did he himself found institutions for that jiiirpose, but he 
.ilu.iy.s lent a helping hand to others who endeavoured to do so.^ 
lirunmohan's reforming activity was also directed against the 
-ocial abuses of Hindu society, inotablv the rigours of caste 
,ind the degrading position of women. The jiart he jilayed in 
abolishing the self-immolation of widows will he described later 
oil file also endeavoured to ameliorate.the condition of help- 
le.ss widows in various jvays, notably by changing the Himiii 
laws of inheritance about women and giving them jirojair 
I'lliiration. *116 w'as opjio.sed to polygamy and various other abu.ses 
in the social system of Bengal.^ He also advocated re-marriage 
111 widow's under specified circumstaiice.s! His ideals of womanhood 
■ iiicl of man’s duty towards them, preached in lorecfiil language in 
various tracts, were far ahead of his age and were inspired by 
die memories of the golden age of India. On the whole he struck 
ilie true keynote of social reform in India by u)iholduig the 
I'liii.se of women and denouncing the rigours of caste rules, the two 
mam lines on w'hioh idl social reforms have jiroceeded since. 

In the field of Indian polities also, Raja Rammohan was the 
prophet of the new age.-'He laid down the lines for ]iolitic.ul 
■leilation in a constitutional manner which ultimately led to the 
birth of the Indian National Congress half a century' later. His 
views on political problems are surprisingly modern, and in es-sential 
leatures represent the high-water mark of Indian political thought 
of the nineteenth century. 

The basic principles of Rammohan’s jxilitics wore “love of 
freedom, amounting to thoi atrongo.st passion oi his soul*’, and a 
sincere belief that tho people of India have the same capability 
lor improvement as any other civilised poo]ile.*The {lolitical ideals 
"f tho Raja are thus described by his English biographer: 

"The prospeot of an educated India, of an India approidmating 
European standards of culture, seems to have never been long 
ibsent from Rammohan’s mind; and he did, however vaguely, 

’ See page 81 7. 
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claim in advance for his countrymen the political rights vhiii 
progress in civilisation inevitably involves. Here, again, Ramiunlii,. 
stands forth as the tribune and prophet of New India.” 

Reference may be made to some concrete views of the Ibijii i. 
illustrate the currents of political thought of the day. 

tThe Riija was a great champion of the liberty of the 
Ever since 1799 there luid been a strict censorship on the publicaiio- 
of journals. In 1817 Lord Hastings abolished the censorship, 1 .;;; 
laid down regulations, which, among other things, prohibited il., 
discussion of certain matters/ Mr. Adam, who acted as Govcriiui 
Genenil after the resignation of Lord Hastings, issued ordiiHiii'c- 
prohibiting the jmblication of newsyiajiers or oilier jieriodicals wn;, 
out a (iovernmciit licence. Raja Kaminohan presented pctilK i!' 
against the new JYesa Kcgulations both to the Supreme Cnur. 
and to the King-in-Council.' The petitions were rejected l)i:' 
they form a “noble landmark in the progress of Indian culluiv 
We may again quote from his English biography. “The appeal a 
one of tlio noblest pieces of English to which JMitiniolian pi;; 
Ills hand. Its stately periods and not less sLitely thoughl hm.i: 
the eloquence of tlie great orators of a eonturv ago. In larigiiaL'i 
and style for ever associated with the glorious vimliratioii i-l 
liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of Lritish p(i\o i 
the principles and traditions which are distinctive of Lnti'! 
history.” Kammohan's labours bore fruit, tliougli he was iic! 
destined to witness it. In 1835 Sir Charles Metcalfe removed ai' 
restrictions on the i’re.ss. 

Tlie Raja similarly drew u]) petitions against the Jury Aci 
1827. The provisions of the Act and the grounds of the IMjri ' 
objection thereto may be gathered from the following extract: 

“In his famous Jury Bill, Mr. W 3 mn, the late President of nii' 
Board of Control, has, by introducing religious distinctions mtc 
the judicial S 3 ’stem of this countr 3 % not 011 I 3 ’ afforded just ground' 
for dissatisfaction among the natives in general, but has excited 
much alarm in the breast of every one conversant with jioliti^ ii 
principles. Any natives, either Hindu or Muhammadan, are ren¬ 
dered by this l^iil subject to judicial trial by Christians either 
European or native, while Christians, including native converts, nrv 
exempted from the degradation of being tried either by a Him^'i 
or Mussulman juror, however high lie ma 3 ’ stand in the estimati 
of society. This Bill also denies both to Hindus and Muhammadn. * 
the honour of a seat on the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellc^'- 
Hindus or Mussulmans. This is the sum total of Mr. Wynn’s 
Jury Bill, of which we bitterly complain.” 
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The Raja had a clear praap of the }>olitical iiineljinerv bv which 
India was ruled and fully realised the iinportaiu'e of j^resentinp 
India's case before the Home authorities when the question of the 
renew’al of the Company's Charter iit 1S33 was beinp considered 
by Parliament. This was oik* of Ins main objects in undertaking 
the voyage to Phigland. He was invited to give evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, and although he 
declined to* appear in |)er8()n, he submitted Id.** considered \iewR 
in the form of several “communications to the Hoard of Control”. 
These documents enable us to gather the view-point of Jiaja 
IMinmohan and of the advanet'd Indian thinker> ot Ins time, on 
the burning questions of the day. 

The Raja strongly eliampi(Mied the cause of the {K'a.saiils. ' He 
[>omtcd out that under the Permanent Settlement, tiu^ z.amindars 
liad increased their wealth, but the; exorbitantly high rents exacted 
from their tenants had made the lot of the ryots a nuHerahlc one;s 
He advocated a reduction of the rent to he jiaid by the* tenants by 
niean.R of a corresponding reduction in the revenue* jiayafile* by the 
zamindars. ,The consequent loss of reveume, lie suggested, should be 
met by a tax uiion luxuri<;s or by employing low-salaried Indians as 
colleeit'Ors, instead of high-.salaried Kuropeans. Haja iavmured 

the•Pgrraanent Settlement, but he rightly iirg<;d that the (Govern¬ 
ment should fix the maximum rent to lx; paid by ea<-h cultiva^.or.^ 

Among the other measures advocated by the Itaja may b(! 
mentionecl the Indiani.sation of the Hrilish-lmlian army,' trial by 
jury, separation of the offices of judge and magistrate, codification 
of civil and criminal laws, consultation with the Indian leaders 
before enactment of new laws, an<I tin; substitution of English 
for Persian as the offi(‘ial language of tin* courts of law. 

A careful perusal of the above fully justifies the claim that 
“Riimmohan Roy laid the foundation of all the principal move¬ 
ments for the elevation of the Indians | ^shich characterise the 
nineteenth century. His English biograjiher truly remarks that 
the Raja “pre.sents a most instructivt! and insiuring study for the 
new India of wEich he is the type arnl pioneer. . . . He embodicH 
the new spirit a> • .its freedom of enquiry, its thirst for science, 
its large human sympathy, its pure and sifted etliies, along with 
Its reverent but not unoritical regard for the past and prudent 
• . . di-sinclination towards revolt”. 
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2 . Introduction of English Education 

While the Britislt took over the administration of Bengal, ;il: 
higher education was confined to a study of classical Sanskn; 
Arabic and I’crsian in toh and madriisaa. Vernaculars ncn 
sadly neglected, and neither natural science nor subjects hk( 
Matliematics, History, Political Philosophy, Economics or (Jen 
graphy formed part of the curriculum. Grammar, Classic Literatun 
Logic, Philosophy, Law and Religious Texts formed the mam 
elements of higher study, while elementary education, imparl (a i 
in jidihmlda and 7naHabs, consisted of the three R's and religine 
myths and legends. As to the w'orld outside India, and the gri.c 
strides Euro])e had made since the Renaissance, Indians had hill 
knowledge and less interest, in matters of education and intellect u.il 
progress India was passing through a period analogous to tli< 
Middle Ages of Europe. 

/The British Government at first look but little interest in tin 
development of education. Warren Hastings encouraged the 
revival of Indian learning and to him we owe the foundation ul 
the Calcutta Madrasa •(l”hl).' Inspired by the same spirit, hii 
William Jones founded the Asiatic (Society of Bengal in Calcutta 
in 178-1, and avlSamskrit College was established at Benares by tin 
Resident Jonathan Duncan in 1792) But there was no projiosal 
or even a remote suggestion of establishing a system of educaliim 
under Government supervision or control. 

vThe idea of setthig up a network of schools for teaching Englisl. 
was first mooted by Charles Grant, a Civil Servant of the Compani 
He rightly held that the social abuses and the moral degradalioii 
of the peojile w'ere “the results of dense and widespread ignoramc, 
and could be removed only by edueation, first of all by education 
in English". Grant, on his return to England, tried to persuaili 
the House of Commons and the Court of Directors to his view, bin 
without success. 

What Grant failed to do through Government, the Christian 
missionaries undertook to aeeomphsh m Madras and Bengal. Amon. 
these noble bands of workers to whom India owes the beginnim 
of English education, one name stands foremost, that of William 
Carey, ^Originally a shoe-maker by profession, he became a Bapti.si 
Missionary in later life, and came to Calcutta in 1793. Missionary 
schools had already been established in Madras with Go.vemmen 
support, 'but Carey and his friends, although denied any such help 
in the beginning, set up schools and published Bengali translation 
of the Bible.) Thus they laid the foundations of English educatiw 
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and Bengali prose literature.^ It is along line.s laid down by tliein 
that intellectual development has taken place in subsequent times. 

Carey's example was followed by otlier mi.ssinnarios and liberal 
Indians, the most notable among them being David Hare and 
Raja Rammohan Roy.' These two were mainly instrumental in 
I’slablishing several English sehools, including the Hindu College 
wliich afterwards developed into the I’resideney College. 

Government could not altogether ignore the new spirit. 
.\t the time of the renewal of the Company's tlharter in 1813, 
Parliament asked the Conqiany to take measures for the ■'intro¬ 
duction of useful knowledge and religious and moral improve¬ 
ments”. and further directed that "a .sum of not le.ss (ban a lac of 
rupees should be set apart each year, and apiihed to the revival 
and improvement of literature and the encouragement oi the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and jiromolion ol a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants oi the British 
territories in India'’. Unfortunately no immediate or mqiortant 
results followed. It wa.s not until 1823 that a Committee of Public 
Instruction was appointed in Bengal, and then steps nere (aken to 
C.stahlish a Sanskrit College in Calcutta. .Agaiiwst this a spirited 
protest was made by' Raja Rammohan Roy in the lorm oi a yietilion 
to the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, rids histone document 
admirably sums up the views held by advanced and iirogressive 
minds of the time. Referring to the jiroposed Sanskiit College the 
U.qa remarks, “The pupils will here acquire what was known 
two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and empty 

subtleties.. . ” “The Sanskrit sysfein of cdueatioii," eontiniies 

tlie document, “would he the be.st ealciilatcd to kecyi this country 
m darkness if such had been the policy of the Britisli logi.slatiire. 
But as the improvement of the native poyiulation is the object 
of the Govcrmneiit, it will consequently yiromoto a more hheral 
, 111(1 enlightened system of instruction, embracing malhematics, 
natural yihilosophy, chemistry and anatomy, with other mscfiil 
sciences w'hich may be accomplished wiili tlie sum yiroyio.sed, liy 
'■mploying a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated in 
Euroyie,, and yiroviding a College furni-shed with tlie neecssary 
books, inatruinents and otlier apparatus. 

The petition brings into yirominent relief the divergent views of 
the Government on the one baud and advanced thinkers, both 
Indian and European, on the other.sJVliile the Committee of Public 
Instruction spent its resources in printing Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian works and maintaining the Sanskrit College and the 
.Madrasa, the missionaries, helped by hheral Indians, set up 
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Bohoola and colleges for education on Western lines and establi-ln 
a School-Book Society for selling English books.] The previulii 
spirit of the time is clearly indicated hy the fact, noted hy Trevel\ a 
that “upwards of 31,000 English books were sold hy the ScIkh 
I Book Society in the course of iwo years, while the Committee d: 
not dispose of Arabic and Sanskrit volumes enough in three yea 
to pay the expense of keeping them for two months, to say notlm 
of the printing expenses”. 

The new ideas soon made their influence felt even in the Con 
mittee of Public Instruction. It was gradually divided into t« 
parties known popularly as the “ Orientalists ” and the “Anglici^P 
or the English party..,^^The latter held that public fund.s shoul 
henceforth he devoted'only to the imparting of liberal cdu<'.a1ai 
on Western line.s through the medium of Englishh Although th 
could naturally reach only a limited number of pupils, it was argue 
that ultimately this knowledge would spread through them to tli 
masses hy means of vernacular literature. This is the faniou 
“filtration theory’ advocated hy the “Anglicists”. 

The appointment of the famous missionary, Alexander Dul’ 
on the Committee of Public Instruction strengthened the huiiil 
of the English party and it scored its first triumph when J.on 
William Bentinck established the Medical College in Calculta 
The appointment, in 1834, of Thomas Bahington Macaulay, th 
new Law Member, as President of the Committee completed tli 
discomfiture of the Orientalist party. By his vehement denuncialiui 
of classical Indian learning and eloquent pleadings in favour n 
Western edueation he carried Bentinck with him and on 7th .Marcli 
1835, the Council decided that henceforth the available public fuml 
should be spent on English edueation. The existing oriental insii 
tutions like the Sanskrit College and the Madras;! were to continue 
but fresh awards of stijiends to students of these institutions an 
the publication of classical texts must cease. The funds tin;- 
relea.sed were to be spent “in imparting to the native populatuii! 
a knowledge of English literature and science through the mediuiu 
of the English language”. 

\^he cause of English education was still further advanced h,' 
the regulation introfluoed by the first Lord Hardingo that all piiblu 
services were to be filled by an open competitive examination lici'i 
by the Council of Education ythe successor of the Committee ci 
Public Instruction), preference being given to the knowledge C 
English!^ Virtually English education was made the only passpoi'i 
to higher appointments available to the Indians, land hence n? 
popularity and rapid progress were equally assured. 
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The chief defect of the Evslem, as it was worked out in Itcnpal 
was tlie disproportionate attention paid to tlie English education of 
the middle-class gentry as against tlie education of the iiiasnes 
through vernacular sehoolsj William Adam, who wa.s apjiointed by 
Hentinck’s (jovcrnnicnt to investigate the condition of indigeno^^^ 
education, wrote a valuable report on tiic subjecti lie described the 
miserable condition of tlte vernacular schools and the widespread 
iirnoranee and superstition yirevailmg among the masses. Hut 
(iovornmeut relied on the “filtration theory”, and little was done 
to improve the sy.stem of jirimarv education for tlie masses. 

This evil, liowever, was not so acute outside 1-eiigal. In Hoiiihac, 
Madra.s and the A'orth-Western Provinces English education dcvclojicd 
on similar lines, tlianks either to the eiiter[)ri,se of the iiii.s.sioiiaries 
or the initiative taken hy the (iovernment. 1 Hut there was le.ss 
keenncs.s for Flnglisli education and natiirally iiiore attention was 
paid to the impiroveinent of indigenous schools .iiid the siavad ol 
education through the vi'niaculars.| 

'b'lie advantages of Flnglish cdiiciition were ro.ipod mostly liy tlie 
iiiiddlo-elass Hindii.s. Tlie Hindu aristocracy and the .Muslim 
(‘ommunitv generally held aloof irom it./Hut although eontiiieii 
to a few, Flnglisli education yiroduccil incmorahic results. It 
not only qualified Indiaii.s ior taking tiicir share in tlie adininis- 
iration of their country, but it also inspired tiKun with those liheral 
ideas whicii were sweeyting over England and led to such inonHuitiHis 
incasiires as the Catholic Kiiiaiicijiation ,-\ct (ISgMI), llic Keiorm 
Hill (IS32), the Abolilioii of Slavery (Is:!:!), and the Acw Poor 
haw (is:i4). vUnfortuiiately some grave delects charai-teri.scd the 
new system of education from the very hcginning. in the first 
jiiace it was too literary, and, secondly, it was (uitirciy divorced 
from religious and moral in.struction.') f’lie tirsi may be ascribed 
to a great extent to the personality of Macaulay, and the second 
was entirely due to the peculiar circumstance that the (<overnment 
had to steer clear of the Ohri,stian /-eal oi tlu' missionaries on tlie 
one hand, and the deep-rooted religious idea.s of the Hindu,s and 
-Muslima on the other. Their deei.sion not to itit,erfero in religious 
matters in any way w'as, in the cireutiistanees, a wise one. 

. Although the beginnings of English education on a sound ba.si.s 
are to be traced to the momentous deei.sion ol ISSo, the evolution of 
a comprehensive and co-ordinated system of education had to wait 
for nearly twenty years till the next revision of the Charter. A 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed on that occasion to examine 
the whole subject. /The result was the memorable Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control dated 19th July, 
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1854, which laid the foundations on which the educational system 
in British India has since developed. 

The most characteristic feature of the new scheme was the 
c^eation of a properly co-ordinated system of education from the 
4>west to the highest stage. tThere was to be an adequate number 
of efficient teaching institutions such as primary schools, higher 
schools, and colleges, each leading to the next higher stepj A regular 
system of scholarship.s was instituted to enable meritorious students 
to prosecute the higher course of study, and educational institutions 
founded by private efforts were to be helped by grants from Govern¬ 
ment funds. V 

In order to carry out the above objects, a special Department ol 
Education w'as to be creafed in each province and an adequate 
system of inspection would be provided for by the appointment 
of a sufficient number of inspectors. 

For co-ordinating higher education a University should be 
established in each I’residenoy town. It would be mainly an 
Examining Body on the model of the London University. But 
while the higher teaching would be chiefly imparted through 
colleges, the University might institute Professorships in Law, 
Civil Engineering, Vernaculars and Classical languages. 

Stre.ss was laid u])on tlie importance of mass education, female 
education, improvement of the vernaculars and the training of 
teachers. Ever}' district was to have schools “whose object should 
bo not to train highly a few youths, but to provide more oppor¬ 
tunities than now exist for the acquisition of such an improved 
education as will make those that posse.ss it more useful members 
of society in every condition of life”. 

Finally it was definitely laid down that the vernaculars shotdd be 
the medium of instruction. “It is neither our aim nor desire”, 
so runs the Despatch, “to substitute the English language for the 
Vernacular dialects of the country. ... It is indispensable, there¬ 
fore, that in any general system of education the study of them 
should be assiduously' attended to, and any acquaintance with 
improved European knowledge which is to be communicated to 
the groat mass of the people can only be conveyed to them through 
one or other of these Vernacular languages.” 

As regards religious instruction in the Government institutions, 
the Despatch clearly lays down that as these “ were founded for 
the benefit of the whole population of India . . . the education 
conveyed in them should be exclusively secular”. 

4x)rd Dalhousie lost no time in giving effect to the policy out¬ 
lined in the Despatch. Within a few years Departments of Public 
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Instruction were established in all the provinces. The first Univcrsitj' 
in India, that of Calcutta, was founded in 1857, and between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, Madra.s, Lahore and 
Allahabad, were added. But before any substantial progress could 
be made, the great Mutiny broke out and the government of the 
h'ast India Company came to an end. 

3 . The Government and Social Reform 

From the very beginning the British (iovernment in India 
assumed a policy of benevolent neutrality in religious and social 
matters. In spite of strong jiressiire tliey refused to oneournge, 
far less actively help, the religious jiropaganda ol the Christian 
missionaries in India. The same policy induced thetu to dissociate 
religious instruction from the educational institutions maintained 
by the Government. 

On the other hand the British Government not only tolerated 
all the rites and customs of the Indians, but sometimes even went 
so far as to evoke the criticism that they honoured and encouraged 
them by their favour. Two specific, instances may tie quoted. 
Under the Hindu law, a convert to (ihristianity forfeited his inherit- 
•ance and was subject to other di.sabilities, and this was sanctioned 
iiy the British Government. Again, extreme deference was shown 
by the Government to many Hindu festivals and religious cere¬ 
monies, and on some of these occasions there was even a display of 
troops and firing of salutes. 

This benevolent attitude was, however, shortly given up. A 
law passed in 1832, supplemented by another in 1850, removed all 
disabilities due to change of religion, and instructions were issueii 
by the President of the Board of Control in 1833 tliat (Joveni- 
raent should cease to show any sfioi ial favour or respect to Indian 
religious ceremonies. These instructions, including others requiring 
the abolition of the pilgrim tax and official control of temple 
endowments, were enforced by Lord Auckland. 

But even the policy of benevolent neutrality was bound to come 
into conflict with the humane and progressive ideas that animated 
liberal Englishmen. In spite of their repeatedly dco'ared policy of 
not interfering with the social and religious practices of the Indians, 
English rulers were impelled by considerations of humanity 
to co-operate with advanced Indian reformers in removing some gross 
evils which prevailed in Hindu society under the sanction of 
religion or long-standing usage. 

The first to be attacked was the curious practice of infanticide. 
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It was a long-standing custom among certain Hindus to throw a 
child into the sea at the mouth of the Ganges, in fulfilment nf 
religious vows. A childless woman, for example, praying fur 
progeny, would take a vow that if she had more than one child, 
one would be offered to Mother Ganges. Although not very wideh 
prevakuit, this inhumanity was too glaring to be ignored b,\ 
anyone who.sc feelings were not totally blunted by religious super 
stition. 

Another form of infantieide was far more widely spread, especial!,\ 
among the lla,jptits, .lilts and Mewflts in Central and Western 
India. Here, the difficulty of marrying girls led the jiarents to kill 
tliotn, while infante, by refusing proper nourishment, or sometime' 
even poisoning the nipples of the mothers’ breasts. Jinlightened ami 
]ihilanthro[iie i5rili.sh officers tried to stop this prartice by per¬ 
suasion, but this proved unsuccessful. 

Ultimately law.s had to be passed prohibiting both these form.s 
of infanticide. Bengal Regulation XXI of 1795 and Regulation \'] 
of 1802 dealt resiiectively with the second and first forms of infanti¬ 
cide, declaring both as murder. 

Hut even the legi.slation of 1795, exfendeil to newly added 
provinces by another Regulation in 1804, failed to remove at once 
the gross abuse of secret murder of girls, as by the very nature 
of the case it could ol'len avoid detection. The praetiee, however, 
slowly died out, as a result of the influenec of Western education 
and Western ideas. 

The reforms of these abuses were followed by the suiipression 
oi another horrid custom. This was the so-called “.Suttee” {Sal'i) 
The word means a chaste and virtuous woman but has by a 
curious process been applied to the practice of burning chaste 
women along with the dead bodies of their husbands. 

.‘Vraong primitive peoples of many lands there was a belief that 
life after death is more or less a continuation of the present life 
and subject to the same material needs. Accordingly a man needs 
his wife and attendants in the other world, and so the death of .a 
king or a leading chief was followed by the immolation, eittier 
voluntary or forcible, of his wives, concubines, attendants and 
servants, so that they might keep company with their deceased 
lord and serve him in the same way as on earth. This custom pre¬ 
vailed in India, Cliina, Babylonia and many other countries, and its 
traces linger in Japan where the death of the ruler is sometime.s 
followed by the Hara-kiri or suicide of devoted subjects. 

The burning of the wife is in one aspect the last remnant of thi.* 
widely spread primitive custom. It must have been prevalent in 
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India from a very early period, and Greek writers have preserved 
detailed accounts of a case th;it occurred in the fourth century it.c. 
lint still it was not enjoined as a sacred religious duty until centuries 
hiter. The practice is not referred to in the earliest law-books, 
and is merely permitted as an ojuion to widows in later hooks. It 
is only towards the close of the Ancient period, or fK'rhaps cveti 
later, that the praetiee was delinitely enjoined as a religiotis duty. 
The last stage in this tragic drama was reached when the scrip¬ 
tures laid down self-imniolation on the funeral pyre of her 
husband as the only meritorious cotirso that a virluoii.s wotiian 
could follow'. Not only would .muh a wotiian enjoy eternal bliss 
ill heaven along with her husband, but her action would expiate 
the sins of three generations of her hiisbatid's fatiiily, both on his 
father’s and mother’s sitle. 

Such hopes and encoiiragements both to the victim and her natural 
protectors produced the inevitable consequences, and every vear 
hiiiidrods of women met with a cruel death in the name ol religioti. 
In many cases the material interests of the tmde relations, added 
lo religious faith, induced them to jiersiiade, sometimes even to 
force, the unha[)]iv victim to the tragic course. Sometimes ojiiuiu 
and other drugs were used lo benumb the senses of the woman, 
so that she might be easily jiersuadcd to adofit the latal resolve. 
Cases are on record when the woman iloeing from tlie lirst touch 
of fire was again forcibly placed upon the fiinerid fiyre. To prevent 
such incidents the male relations often took ■are to cover the 
body of the widow w ith wood, leaves and straw and then [ircs.sed it 
down by means of two bamboos before setting fire to the pyre, .'tt the 
same time the thunderous noise of the crowd mingled with sounds 
of drums ensured that the cries of agony from the wretched girl 
would not be heard by an}’ sfiectator. 

The very fact that such practices could endure for centuries 
among an intelligent and cultured peojile, illustrates in a striking 
manner how faith in a Biiperinundane existence, instead of enlighten¬ 
ing and purifying the ideas and sentiments of man, at times warjis 
his judgment and paralyses his noble instincts and human feelings. 

It is gratifying to note that enlightened Mughul rulers like 
.^kbar not only raised their voice in protest but also took effective 
steps to prevent the obnoxious practice. But the absence of an organ¬ 
ised and sustained effort led to no permanent result. From the early 
days of British rule both officials and missionaries appealed to the 
Government to slop this baleful custom, and an agitation was set 
on foot in England to force the hands of the authorities at home. 
But hampered by their declared policy of laissez-faire in matters 
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of religion, and afraid to offend the religious susceptibilities of .1 
large class of subjects which might ultimately affect the militar\, 
the British Government in India long hesitated to take any deci,si\(. 
step. The Supreme Court, however, refused to tolerate it within tin 
precincts of Calcutta, and the Dutch, the Danes and the Frein h 
prohibited it respectively in Chinsura, Serarnpur and Chandir- 
nagore. 

The Government at first instructed its officers to take no furtlic? 
step than dissuading the intended victims by gentle persuasioii 
Jn 1789 the Collector of Shrdifibad referred the matter to Lor i 
Cornwallis in the following words: “The rit/es and sujicrstitions ul 
the Hindu religion should be allow’cd with the most unqualifici 
tolerance, but a practice at w’hich human nature shudders 1 caiiiK>: 
permit without particular instructions." In repl}' he was told 
that his action must be “confined to dissuasion and must noi 
extend to coercive measures or to any exertion of official powers . 

The letter of the Collector and the reply thereto 1yj)ify tin 
early official attitude on the question. When a similar letter wa' 
written by the Magistrate of the Bihar district in iSOf), Lord 
Wellesley referred it to the Court of Nizarnat Adrdat. On tin 
basis of the replies received, the Government framed regulation' 
on the subject in 1812 and supplemented them by others in iSid 
and 1817. The net result of these regulations was to prevent tli< 
burning of widows who were either of tender age, or were pregnant 
or had infant children. They also made it criminal to compel a 
woman to burn herself or to drug or intoxicate her for that pur|>osc 

These regulations bore but little fruit and reliable evideii(< 
shows that in the districts round Calcutta alone the number o! 
“Satis” averaged more than five hundred eacli year. Bnti>li 
officials w'ere never tired of urging upon the attention of the 
Government the necessity of abolishing the .practice altogether 
The Government, however, was unable to take its courage in both 
hands and preferred to rely upon the gradual enlight-onment ci 
Indian opinion for the ultimate abolition of the practice. 

The signs of this progressive spirit were not lacking. Thank' 
to the unwearied efforts of Raja Rummohan Roy enlightened 
Indian opinion gradually asserted itself. When the orthodox Hindus 
protested against the regulations of 1817 and sent a petition \^' 
the Government for their repeal, a counter-petition was submitted 
by the Raja and his coadjutors. After describing the horrors of th' 
“Suttee” in vivid terms, they declared that “all these instance- 
are murders, according to every Shustra as well as to the commo; 
sense of all nations”. To educate public opinion Raja Kammohai 
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wrote a pamphlet on the subject and organised a vigilance committee 
m order to ensure tlmt the Government regulations were followecl 
in each instance. The Raja was bitterly oj)posed by orthodox Hindus 
under the leadership of Rfija Hadha Kanta Deb. Kwlings at last ran 
so high that even Raja Rammohan’w life was threatened. 

When things had reached this ncuto stage, Lord William Hentinek 
was appointed Governor-General and was instructed by tlie Home 
authorities to consider definite measures for the imnuahate or 
uTadual abolition of Sail. After carefully studying the situation he 
decided to abolish it immediately. His zeal for reform was not 
shared by many. Even Raja Haminohan aiivised caution, Indieving 
that immediate abolition iiiight cause gn^at (hsconteut and excite¬ 
ment. Bcntinck’s ardent desires for reform, iiowever, lirookcd no 
delay. On 4th December, 1K29, was passed tlu* famous Regulation 
XVHl which declared Sail illegal and punishable by courts. Not 
only the persons who uwhI inducement or compulsion of any kind, 
but even those who wen* associated in any way with the voluntary 
act of a Sail were to be regarded as criminals. 

As exyiected, Ihmtinck’s measures evoked knid yirolest. A 
largely-signed y>etition of remonstrance was yiresented to the 
(lovernor-Goneral, and an ayiyx'al was made to the autliorities in 
Hngland. To counteract tlH‘.‘<e measures Raja Rainmohan sent n 
congratulatory y)etition to the Governor-OcmTal, signed by 3(K> 
residents of (’alcuUa. One of the rea.sons which induced liirn to 
visit England -was to thwart any attempt, to liavc the new Rcigulation 
rpyx-alcd by the Privy ('ouncil. Ranirnohau’s attemy>tH were crowned 
with success. Tlie new Regulation wa‘^ uyiheld by the Home 
authorities and thus the inliurnan practice was at last definitely 
brought to an end. Rentinck's elTorts wen* nobly supple- 
inented by th(* first Lord Hardinge, who was mainly in.striimental 
in suyipressing Sail and infanticide in the Indian States. 

Another great reform standing to the credit of ix>rd William 
Hentinek is the suppression of t he organised bands (d Thugs. These 
secret assemblages of criminals had y>eeuliar modes of initiating tlieir 
members, who, travelling in disguise, murdered helpless travellers, 
mostly by strangulation with a handkerchief or scarf used as a noose. 
Although the members were recruited from both Hindus and 
Muslims, the Thugs were reyiuted to be devotoos of the 
goddess Kali, and carried on their heinous trade of murder under 
the mistaken belief that it had the sanction of the goddess. The 
organisation spread almost all over India and there are reasons 
to believe that they secured active help from certain chiefs, land¬ 
holders and merchants. »Sir William Sle^eman and a number of able 
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officers were specially selected to crush the organisation, w.vl 
l^ntinck pa«K^<i a series of special acU» to regulate their proce<xiiiij> 
More than three thousand Thugs were caught during I831--Is;r 
and aa a result of these* vigorous measures India ^^as senm nd 

lliiH great acourgo. 

A inoiTU'ntouN reform, uhi^'h ('real<vl, however, very Uttlc ww-vu 

tj(m, WHS the aholifnaj of slavery by Act V of JMUi Ulllirilfl 
to the general ^K»p\i\ur iK-hcf. aluvery was a \vn ancient institlltmt 
in this ('inintrv, nn<l vwn w JH4H “there were many millionBof slavt ^ 
in Iwliti". Still the Arf which "refused Uy recognise slavery as u 
legal status ■’ and tliorcby aut<;matically set the slaves free without 
any compensation to tiic owners provoked neither opposition nor 
excitement. This is an evidence of the high moral tone infused 
Western education and liberal English tradition. The abolition ui 
State lotteries in the Presidency towns about the same time 
furnishes one more instance of the liberal spirit that actuated the 
Government of the clay. An attempt was made to justify them on 
the ground that the proceeds were spent on local improvements, but 
the serious objection to the practice on moral grounds prevailed 
against any idea of pecuniary gain. 

To the fir.st Lord Hardinge’s Government belongs the credit ol 
taking steps to stop the human sacrifices practised by the Khonds in 
Orissa under the erroneous belief that thereby the fertility of the 
land w’as increased. Although the results achieved during Hardinge s 
Governor-Generalship were not very satisfactory, the cruel and 
atrocious practices were definitely stamped out by the energetic 
efforts of Campbell and other officers specially appointed for the 
purpose during 1847 to 1854. 
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!>() I'rjKul troin Fn 5S. ulien tin (i()\irntnr;,! ii ln<!i,i Itrviiui in 
oniiiH-lc'l in the name of the S<i\rn‘iLnt "t in 

:i prnvineiiil antononi\ ' ^w^s inaiiLmniiiMl unilcr liir rrtnrnieii 
■'■I'Ut iitinii of ItKi.-), marks a distinrl epni-li m iiaiMii liisinn, 

1 aL'e 1 - ca pa file of a t itnld (li\ i>u»n. \ 1 / . tie- l-'.ra <»! 1 m jKTialwm 
isns and the Kpueii nf Itefnrms il'.md \ notirrahlr 

'ire of the ai:e ^\as the eontrol exereisrd h_\ <i:ir n| thr I’.ntish 
’ • n mm s prin<‘i[)al Secretaries of State* n\ er 1 ml lan adni im-l Ml ion 
\ .viiere was tfus mor«’ a]>parent lli.in m fnicieii pnln^ Indeed 
■ « 'Uld be hardlv am exaimeralmn to sa\ that troiii 1 Sd''onwatds 
"<■ tnreiirn ]K)lie\' (.if IihIi.i "as dictate’d in larme measure h_\ 

! !'*|K‘an eonditions .imi formed a part of tin- loiemm pnle^'. ol 

l^nlisfi (h)V(>rnmeti1 in Whitehall in London 
lam'ardin^ th(‘ No^tfl-^^"est Frontier, llif jioh.A uas Im |nn;' 
i>a.sed on the relations het"een Limd.md .md Kus>ia \tt<-i 
lirst Af^dian War tla-re "as a re\i\al of friendly leciitm' 
> tueen t.he two countries In lvl4 the lUissi.m F.m|KTor Nieluilas I 
■oit.d Queen Victoria and an understandmi: "as (irtivcfl a! in 
' -{•eat of (Vmlral Asia. 'Fhe basis td the aere» nienl ".is tliai the 
■''■twitfs (principalities) of iLikliara, Khi\ii .ihd >aniar(jrind siiouM 
left “as a neutral /.one lK‘t"e<-n the l"o < mpin-" in order to 
;,r' -erve them from a danirerous eonlaei 

riiese friendly relations were, however rmielv disturlM-d hy tlie 
' niiiean War. and Russia, hulisl m south-ea-t'Tn Kut<i[K', n sumed 
•r forward iioliey in (entnd A.sia, 'I'hi- raidd {iropreH.s of Ku.ssia 
'"-irdrt the bonic-T of Atj'hanist.oi "?is a cause of alarm and 
nxiety t.o the Hnlish Government. 'I’lie eimquest of the J’unjah 
‘•id Smd had extendod the Rritish iKis.session.s up to the IuIIk of 
WudianUtan, and that country alone now hIikkJ IxHwwii the 
* tvana*<l Ru.swian outjKjsts and the Rritish empire m India. Rut 
'Uhappily afTairs in Af^:hani.Ht.\n alsmt that time proved unfavour- 
‘hie to the Briti.sh. 

82ti 
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After the ronclusion of tho First Afphan War, the relate.n- 
lM‘twecn the (io\(Tniii(*nt arjd Dost Muhammad, tlu* Am r 

of’K.’il)iil. ucre, on the uIujIc friendly. Wlion the Porsian.^i ihrea’ 
oiu*<l lliTai nnd Qaii'lidjar. liic Amir made overtures for lielji t- 
the Hriti^h, and a treaty \sas eoneluded in JS.m, JR this tr<‘aty tti- 
Iiximn (ht\eninient undertook not to violate the territor\ 
the Am ir, a til] the latter apree(] to he “ tlie fri<‘nd of tlie friends atio 
enemy nf tht' enemie-. of the Honoiirahle Fast India ('(ini})an\ 

The jnend.shi[t \\a>. put t'l tlie test in when the I’ersiai!' 

apaiii |j‘>ieued lier.il 'I'he I'niish not ordy lielped the Amir wni 
inonev and arm*', hut aUo d'alared war apaitmt Persia, and sem 
a force troiii I«nmh;.\ Tlie Pe^slan>^ came to terms in ls.“)7. 

'I’he triendiv feelitiL^ u.i-; first disturbed m \SiV2 when Dd'i 
Muhammad ln-'.tim .i';c're>.sive and attacked Herat, then liehl h\ 
an independiml t'hief Tiie < ioverninent of Iialia di.-«.appro\ed (•! 
tfiis actum and rep'.illed lt^ Mimlim aL'ent who fuid been iimtalleu 
in Kabul since ls.77, l>o>t Muhammad paid iin heed to the [irotc't 
and sucee<sleil ni eotKjuermc Her.it in iNtilh 

Shortl) alUT thm D<ist Midiammail die<i at the a<:e (if (Utdit) 
and the inevitable strupL'le jnr ''.icce-vsnin broke out anionp hi- 
sixleen snns For live u\ir^ Atiih.inml.in became a scene el 
fratricidal wars, with all the attendant evils of discord, disunioti 
and partition oj lerritenc' .\t last in I>»(»S Slier Ali, the tliird sen 
of the late Amir and his I'liosen succes.v,ip. (lefeatisl all Ids rival' 
aii'l united the w Imie ef Afphanistaii imdi'r his rule. 

'I’he |)ositjen id the I'nti-li diinnc this jK-riod was one <d extreme 
diniculty. Sir ,hdin Fiwrence i( hi\er nei-(ienerai. h'^dl-Gd) adoptcii 
a ]Mdicy ot strict neutrality, and lopically followed the principh 
that th(* ndations of thi' Rritish Government are with the actual 
rulers ot Atphamsfan .\ecordincly he refused help to the neveral 
('otilendinp brothers who asl mI tor it. and reeopnised each of them 
in turn as soon as he established hiiiisidf in Kabul. Slier All liad 
thriee approached the Bnii.sh Govenum'nt for helj) and was thrice 
refuHiNl. As soon, liowever, as he proved sueeessful m the contest. 
].,{iw'n*nee recopnisiHl liini and sent liini nionev which onabU*ci him 
Hnally to consolidate In.s jKt.sition, 

The policy tolhnM'd by Ijnwrenee has ben'll characterised h\ 
some as one of '‘masterly inactivity”, but it has l>e<*n severely eon* 
denined by others His ^lolicy of neutrality was dictated by the 
fear that if he took up the cause' of one rival, the ottier was sure 
to set'k the aid of Russia or IVrsia. Against this it is jK)inted 
out that this confinpenoy was almost inevitable whether the 
British Government interfered or not. It is, however, overlooked 
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that the nciitrahty (if the liniisli ncml.l lej-n imatcli cut i! li' I hem to 
prevent any lllterieretlee Irotn (Uit*»itle it atei when it did oeeiir, 
whereas if Ijiwrenee actively baekeil up one eandidate he eoiild 
iiardly, with justice nr reaMiii, preterit Hii>*»ui or l’er'>iii iroiii 
Mipporting another. In any ra.se it must Ik> adtiiitleil tlial he 
siieeetrded in isolatini; the .{tehiin Cml \\.ir, and pretented ant 
intornntional complii'iit imi. 

Tlie CTilics of i>awr(’nc(' nti tlnulu irnpU ih.il il lu- Im.l ;ulivt‘l\ 
^upport-t’fl a n\al canilKlfito aii'i rii.ililctl liirii lo \sin thr tliroiir, 
tin* liritisli could lia\c cu.-tiiv 'ti’ciitod .1 Iiitn tonlui;: in \f;/li.ini'^tnii, 
and cnccti\(‘!y sio{>|K‘d lor c\i-r ilic ll'i-'-sian iniiiicncc ni iluit 
qimrtiT. I'lic c\[K*ncncc of tlic I’lrsi .\l;:!i,in \\\ir u.i,-, 
entirely a^ain.'^t an_\ such .uit i< ipai ion, and I^iwienee nia'ht. altiu' 
all, havi* liaeked tlu' \vri,)nL’ )iitr''e and atoned hcasiU tor it With 
this ssenous daiiL^r in vieu, atui the alno-vf inc\it;d.lc eoniphen- 
t-ion of a Pvussiati \\ar, Liwn-nci" nu-iit well 1» < \. iiH<’d it lie ehosi' 
to foiloH a more (aiitjoU'» p<ilii'\. It oH' ot th'i^ie enterprises 

where suecess would make it an m 1 of i.ir--ielite<i ^latestnanslnp. 
and failure hr<ind it as a ra>li and lo..li>h ad\entufe 

riiat tile result ot laiwreiice'-s polic\ prove<l to he di-suiU .lnt^^u'eou^ 
to the Hnlisli nohode can denv >her Ah, the new .Nmir, efuild 
not h(‘ (‘XfK*el<‘(i to ha\'f‘ a tiieiidK attitude toUfirds a power uhuli 
refused to come to his help m the mi)>t enticai m<tmeii:‘' fd lus 
ide. Sher 'Ali could ea-ily leahse. what wa.*t no doijlit the plain 
truili, “that the Knali-sh ha<i looked to nothin;.' lait their own 
intore.sth . He bitterly eommented that W h< i-se-soev et ,Mde tlies 
sfH; .strongest for tlie time heim/, the\ turn |o hmi av their lnen(J ’ . 

It wasS preei.scly durme ihi-s jwnod of Vf^haii turmoil that tlie 
Ku.s.sians resumed their ageres-sive imjK ilalism in <'eniral Asia. 
In li>G4 they made tlie first If^rv^ard move, in iMtltl liukhara was 
reduced to lire yiosit ion of a ilejM-ndem \. Ini fie \ ery next \ear w as 
created the new }»ruviiiee of i'uK-'ian I’lirkestan with hea<i<piurterH 
at Tashkhend, about a thousand miie-s from ile ir former haw at 
Orenburg. In ISGS Sarnartiand uas addeiJ to Hus*sian pfiKsesHionH 
and five yoaru later Khiva lollowed suit. 

The rapid progress of liiissia If^wiirds Afghanistan could not but 
be a cause of alarm and anxiet\ to the l•^lt^h ’J’heir first ende.-nour 
'vas therefore to fdacato tlie new Amir whom the recent events liod 
so mucli alienated from the ifntish. I>awrence .m-nt arms aial money 
in 180S and the subsidy w as continued hy l»rd .Mayo ( 1 sbif -T-;. How 
far these melhfjds would liave sm i eeded m re^Mining the friend.ship 
of the Amir, it la difficult to aay. Hut the iiussian advance conwti- 
tuted a serious menace to Afghanistan, and hence the Amir wa« 
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anxious to secure the support of the English. A rapprochemem 
between the two parties was thus rendered easy, and huH 
the English acted with tact and statesmanship they might havc 
completely won over the Amir to their side. Unfortunately, English 
diplomacy failed miserably at this critical moment, and instead nl 
winning the friendship of the Amir, drove him into the arms of Russia, 

A meeting which was lield at Ambala in 1869 between ih( 
Amir and Lord Mayo offered splendid opportunities for a lasting 
friendship. The Amir would have conceded all English demnneU 
in return for an English guarantee that they would support him 
against Hiissia, and would acknowledge no one as Amir of AfgliAni 
Stan except himself and his descendants. instea<l of giving these 
specific assurances, Ijord Mayo merely said in a letter to the Amir 
that the Government of India would “view with severe displea.surc 
any attempts on the part of your rivals to disturb your position ' 
and that it would “further endeavour ... to strengthen the 
Government of Your Highness”. 

The admirers of Mayo have represented the meeting at Ambala 
as a great success and pretended to believe that Shcr ‘Ali was von 
over to the side of the Rrili.'^h. But Sher ‘Ali was too shrewd nca 
to perceive the differenc'c between a spt;ciHc guarantee and a 
general assurance of the kind contained in Lord Mayo’s letter. 
In any case, being alarmed by the Russian occupation of Kbiva 
he sent an Agent to Lord Northbro<»k, the next Governor-General, 
in 1873, asking for specific assurance in writing that if Russia or 
any of its protected or dependent States invaded the Amir's 
territories, the British Government would not only help the Amir 
with arms and money, but also send troops to his aid if necessary. 

lx)nl Northbrook (1872-76) look a wise view of the situation and 
was willing to accede to the Amir's request, five years earlier, an 
Indian Viceroy would have probably given such a guarantee on 
his owTi reajwnsibility, referring his action for ratification to 
tlie Secretary of State. But the establishment of the direct 
telegraph line between India and London introduced a great 
change in the relations between the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State. So in a telegram to the Secretary of State, 
dated 24th July, 1873, he proposed to assure the Amir '‘that if 
he unreeervedJy accepts and acts on our advice in all external 
relitiona, we will help him with money, arms and troops if 
neceasuy to expel unprovoked invasion. We to be the judge of 
the neoeasity”. 

The proposal was, however, rejected by the Secretary of State, 
as the ministry of Gladstone was unwilling to have a rupture with 
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Russia, and did not view the Russian ex[ianHion in Ontral Asia 
as dangerous to the safety and s<-<uril>- of eitlier AfghsiiistAn or 
India. Under the instruclions of the Home (iovernnient, Ijord 
Northbrook could only a.s,Mm- the .\mir that "we shall maintain 
our settled policy m Afghanistan ". The Amir naturally iiilcrpreted 
It as unwillinpiiess on the |Hirt ol the English to iitVord him protection 
against Russia. 

Two other events occurred about thi.s tunc m Inch further alienatml 
the .^inir. The Rritish tlovcrnmciit unwisely accepted the task ol 
arbitrating between the chuin.s of Persia and .Afghanistan over 
the Ixmndaries in Sci.stan. .\s the decision of the Rrilish went in 
some details against .Afghanistan tiic .Amir re.s<-nUsl it as an act 
of injustice. In the second place when the .Amir chost! his son 
■.Alxlullah Jan as heir apparent and coiuiuunicali’d his decision to 
the Government of India, Lord Northlirook refused to recognise 
him as such, and the .Amir uas convinced that .Abdullah ,lan would 
receive no more support from the liritish than he Idmsclf had 
obtained in fighting hi.s rivals ior the throne. 

Utterly disgusted at the attitude of tlie English, the Amir 
naturally longed for a goisi under.slaiiding uitli the itiissians, 
and they eagerly seizesl the op]Kirtunity .Although tliey admitted 
that Afghamstfiii was beyond their sphere of inteiest, they euri'Hsl 
on corTes()ondence with the .Amir and tried to ingratiate themselves 
into his favour. The Russian eorres[Hjndeiiee gradually increased 
and its bearers, treateil by the .Amir as agents of tfie Russian 
Uovernmenl, were almost always present in Kulml. 

In the meantime there was a change in the Home Government. 
In 1874 Disraeli succeeded Gladstone, and Isird .Salisbury became 
the Secretary of State for India. Two ye.us later Northbrook was 
succeeded by Lord Lytton ll87(')-80) aH\Jieeroy. The Riisso Turkish 
war of 1877 strained the relations Is-twecn Rus.sia and England, 
and a war between the two appearisi almost inevitable. The 
pendulum now swung violently in the o[i|)osite direction. The new 
j Cabinet at once decided to keep a firm tiold on .Afghan affairs to 
/prevent the influence of Russia in that region. 

The first measure they adopted was the annexation of Quetta. 
It occupied a strategic jiosition on the frontier, as it controlled 
the route to Qandahar, and could turn the flank of an army invading 
India through the Khyber Pass. .A treaty was concluded with the 
Khan of Kalat, and Quetta was occupied in 1877. 

The second objective of the new Cabinet was the establishment 
of a British agent at Herat, so that the Government might be 
constantly supplied with accurate information regarding the 
■a 
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Husaiftti movemente on the frontier. Lord Northbrook, who con¬ 
tinued a« Viceroy til) 1876, nnd the majority of his Council, were 
opposed to the policy. They thought the Amir was sure to refuse 
it and the result would lx? another war. Lord Salisbury insisted on 
hi-i view. Ijord Northbrook thereupon resigned his viceroyalty, 
and Ijord Lyiton was appointed \'iceroy to cany out the new, 
|x)licy. Tlie Amir was offered the tenns he asked for in 1873, but 
neverihelcHS be rcfuwtd to accept any British Mission. Ho pointed 
out that in that case tie could hardly refuse to accept a siinilav 
mission from tlic Kiissians 

In the meantime the Amir’s relations with Ku.saia grew more 
intimate. In .hine, 1878, the Russian Covcrnor-General sent his 
ofiicer, StohetofT, to the Amir wilti a draft treaty which eonoedcH 
the terms which the Amir had asked of tlie British in 1873, and 
lx)rd Lvtton was ready to offer in 1878 Tlie despatch of the envoy 
was ac(‘ompani(“tt by that of tlins- columns of troops from Taslikliend 
towards the Afuiu'in frontier. Slohetotf wu.s ordered by tlie Amir 
not to enter Afglianjstan, hut he ignored the orders and reached 
Kabul on the 2«n(l July. There he negotiated a treaty with the 
Amir, offering him guurant<H‘ against foreign attack. 

The roc'epfion of tlie Itu.ssiuii envoy in Kabul made the relations 
lx?tween llic Amir and the British Government acute. With 
the previous appriival of the Home Govenunent, Lvtton informed 
tlie Amir that an English envoy would lx? sent to Kabul. The 
misHioii was actually despatched through the Khyber Pass, but 
it was stopjKHl near ‘Ali Masjid on 2I.st September. On 2nd November 
Lvtton sent an ultimatum to the Amir, threatening war if the latter 
did not n‘ply, act“i‘piuig the mission, by the 20th. The Amir now 
apjx'aled to Russia for help. But in the moantimo the Treaty of 
Berlin had settled the Europc^an question, and the Russians could not 
fight the English witliout violating that treaty and losing all the 
advantages they had securtKl by it. So Kaufmann, the Russian 
Governor-General, advised Sber Ali to make peace with the British. 
Sher ’All had been encouraged by the Russians to provoke the 
hostility of the British, but was de.serted by them at the critical 
moment. 

On 20th November the British troops invaded Afghanistan. 
The Kurram Pass was forced by Roberts, and Qandahar was 
occupied by General Stewart, In December, Sher ‘Ali retired to 
Turkestan and died shortly after. His son, Ya‘kub, opened negotia- 
tions with the British and on 26tb May, 1879, the Treaty of 
Gandamak was concluded. 

The treaty was extremely favourable to the British and 
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conceded all their demands. The Amir iif'rw.Hl to the CKtablishmenl 
of ft permanent Hrilitih envoy at Krthii], and to eondiiel hifi 
foreign policy on the iulvi('<» of tlie X’n-eroy. He aUo (wlod the 
dUtricu of Kurram, Pisliiii. iiiid Siiii to the *ltriti«h. 

In accortianee with tlie terms of the treaty. Cavn^^tuiri, the 
iiritish Agent, readied Kabul on :;4th July. But he was mimlenxl 
hy mutinous troops on Jrd SepU-mlKT To what extent, if any, 
the Amir himself was iijiplieate<l in this pint has never Ix'cn deter- 
tninod. There is no doubt that ('avu^nari displayed lainenlablc 
lack of Uot in his handling oi aflairs. and there is equally little 
doubt that the Amir desind Ins withdrawal 

The foul murd<'r led to the revival of bostilitieB, Itolx'rts occupied 
Kabul on 7th Oetol>er. Althougii the Amir had joined the liritish, 
he was thought unlit to rule and was renioviMl to India. Negotia¬ 
tions were o]X'ned with Slier ‘Aii s nej)hew, WlHiur Rjilinn'in. who 
was a refiigw in Samarqand under Itussian prot^-ction 

But IkToix! the negotiations wen* hromilit U) a dom*. the (Govern¬ 
ment ol l^rd Beaeonsfield was succeeded hy that of (iladsUme. 
The new Governnimit decidnl to reverse the whole Afghan jwJicy 
ol their predecessor'- and e\'en to evacuate the distruix ee<lwl by 
the Treaty of Gandarnak. l>ord KijHjn (Ihsii .sli was aj'cordinglv 
sent as Viceroy to carry out the nev\ jK)liev. 

Shortly afU*r the arrival (.1 lyird Ki[H»n (Mli June, IhWl) the 
British troops in C^andaiiar were H<'vercl\ defeat4Hl by Avfih Khan, 
son of Sher Ah, at Maiwand (July, JhHO) ItolKTls mmle his lainouH 
march from Kabul to Qaiidahar and e<»mpletelv defoaU*^! Avub's 
army. In tliis he was substantially helped by AMur Rahman. 

Lord Uijion, after studying the situatKjn in India, docide<l to 
continue his predecessor's jx>li('y and entereil inl4) a treaty w’lth 
‘Abdur Rahman. The new’ Amir agreed, in return for an annual 
subsidy, to have his foreign tK>liey eontrolitsi by the (ioveniment 
oi India. The districts ceded by the Treaty of (jiandamak were 
retained by the British. 

The Second Afghan War was the outcome of the desire of two 
rival powers, Russia and Kngland, to establish their influence in 
Afghanistan. The English statesmen were afraid of a Rusiiiao 
invasion of India through AfghanistAn. Whether this menace was 
a real one may be seriously doubted. There is, however, no doubt 
that Russia, with a friendly Afghanistan, could bring sufficient 
pressure on the British, and could not only keep them engaged in 
the critical time of a Eurofjean war, but might even use their 
position as a lever for extorting concessions from the British in 
Europe. Afgbftnistan was thas a mere pawn in the EuropeAD 
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game, and poor Sber All waa a victim of circumstances for whicli 
he was not responsible, and over which he had no control. Strange 
as it may seem, the Treaty of Berlin was the direct cause of ihc 
downfall of Sher Ali. 

The Afghan pohey of botli England and Russia was dictated 
purely by motives of self-interest, based on an aggressive imperial 
pobey. The forward fx>bcy of Lytton and Salisbury can be justified 
from this point of view alone, as it achieved the main object of 
British diplomacy, by securing a firm footing in Afghanistan for 
the British, and removing the Russian menace of including that 
country within their sphere of influence. 

The Russian forward policy received a severe setback by the 
establishment of the British influence in Afghanistan. But. as if 
to make up for the lost ground, the Russians now pushed forward 
their outposts. The fears of the British Government were always 
allayed by the Russian Foreign Office by profuse professions of 
pacific intentions, and the aggressive acts were explained as un¬ 
authorised acts of local officials or as duo to local necessities. At last, 
when in 18H4 Merv was added to Russian possessions, the Britisli 
ontercnl most emphatic protests. The only result was the acceptam’c 
by the Ru&sians of a proposal to delimit the Husso-Afghan boun¬ 
daries. The Commissioners were appointtxl on both sides, but those 
of Russia delayed matters on one pretext or another. In the 
meantime, the Russian forces were occupying the disputed terri¬ 
tories in order to convert their claims into accomplialied facts. 

The climax w^as reached on 30th March, 1885, when the Russians 
drove off the Afghans from Panjdeh and occupied it. Even the 
pacific Government of Gladstone was roused to the frenzy of w’ar. 
Mobilisation was ordered and a vote of credit for military prepara¬ 
tions was moved in ParUament. The war whicli appeared almost 
inevitable was averted by the dexterity of Gladstone. The two 
nations at last came to terms. The Russians retained Panjdeh, 
but the Zulfikar Pass w’as given to the Amir. 

After this amicable settlement, the relations between Russia 
and the British Government improvi'd. In 1886 the Commission 
for delimitation of boundaries concluded its labours and the Kusso- 
Afgban boundary from the Ozus to the Zulfik^ Pass was formally 
laid down. For six years uninterrupted peace followed. But in 1892 
disputee again broke out over the Russian claim over the whole 
of the P&mirs. At last an agreement was reached in 1895, and the 
boundary-Une in this region was formally fixed up. This brought 
to an end for the time being the long»atanding rivalry between 
England and Russia over Asiatic empires. The English kept a 
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firm hold on Afgh&nistan, and KuBsia direouvl hor energy further 
towards the east. 

Henceforth for several years the North-West Frontier iwliey 
of India was confined to relations with AfghanistAn. The main 
problem was the position of the wild hill-tril)eK. which livtsl in the 
regions lying between Afghan and British territories nml ow<h1 
allegiance to neither. In jiursuanct? of wtiat luis U'en termed the 
“Forward Policy”, the Briti^h (lovernment desire<l to exUmd ita 
power over them, so that the frontier of Bntisli India might be 
pushed far lK*yond the Indus. After some thflicullies the two 
Governments came to an undcrstatuling mgarduig their sphenvs of 
inHuence. The .\fgl»r»n Itoiindarv (.’otumission under Sir Mortimer 
Durand formally laid down the iKuindary line, The Amir’s subsidy 
was raised from twelve to eighU*en luklis a year, and he agrt^sl 
not to interfere with the triU's on the Indian side of the frontier 
line. 

The next j>rob)em was to deal cffectividy with those tribes. 
This proved no easy task, and jamitive exfwditions wert* neexwnary 
to queU the turbulent clansmen. A formal protectorate was declared 
over Chitral and (iilgit in but two years later the British 

Officer sent to ('hitral to lielp one of ilic rival candidatns for the 
throne, was besieged by a large nunilHT <jf triU's who ha<l declurtxl 
Jihad or holy war against the British. The siege lasl^sl for a month 
and a half, until a relieving army jiroceeded from (Jilgit and another 
by way of the Malakand Pass. Again in 1HU7 there was a serious 
outbreak of hostilities. A large numUT of tnU*s, including the 
Mohmands and the Afridis, rose in rt'volt, and rt*gular military 
expeditions, notably the Tirah campaign, wt're necxwsary to put 
them dowTi. 

To prevent the recurrence of these outbreaks stratogic roads and 
railways were built in the frontier districts and a redistribution 
of troops was made to cope with them more effectively and 
expeditiously. The frontier districts were separated from the 
Punjab and created into a North-West Frontier Province ruled 
over by a Chief Commissioner, immediately under the Governor- 
General, and subsequently by a Governor. 

These measures have not proved successful in keeping the region 
quiet and free from disturbances. Occasional raids into British 
territory and other disturbances by the hill tribes have come to 
be a permanent feature, and recently the British Government had 
to resort to bombing from aeroplanes to strike terror into them. 
In the light of these subsequent events we can appreciate the 
wisdom of Amir ‘Abdur Rahm&n when he described the probable 
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renulta of the British forward policy in the following tepms, in a 
letter written to Ix)r(l I^anadowne (1888-91): 

“If you should cut Ihotn (the hill irilxjs) out of my do'minions 
they will neither l>o of any use to you nor to me. You will always 
l»e engaged in lighting or other trouble with them and tfiey will 
always go on plundering. As long as y<»ur Gov'ernrnent is strong 
and in peace, you will lx‘ able to keep thorn quiet bv a strong 
liand, but if at any time a foreign enemy appear on the horder" 
of India tho-ne frontier tnUrs will bt* your worst enemies.*' 

The advocAtes of tlie forward policy on the other hand sup|>ort 
the intrusion of the British into these hill territories, as it gives 
them a blotter line «)f defence than the River Indus against any 
mvaaion from the west This is |>erhaps correct from a strictly 
military |K)int of view. Hut the enormon.‘< trouble and c.vjM'n.se 
invo!v(?d can l^e justified only if llicn* is a real danger of a si-rioiis 
invaaion from the west. Such danger was undoubtedly very remote 
when the {>olicv was fir'll adopted. But in the light of later events 
which no otie could tlam have foreseen the threat e<iuid not ln’ 
descrilKHl as altogether an imaginary taie. 

2 . Annexation of Upper Burma 

Afi a result of two wars the British had occupied Arakan, 
Ten&aaerim and Pegu in Lower Burma, d'he old Burmese dynasty 
was ruling in rp}H‘P Burma, and a British Resident was stationed in 
Mandalay, wliere the capital was removed in 1857. Trade was 
opened with Upj^er Burma, and English rights were safeguarded by 
two treaties in 1802 and 1807. 

The relations between the two Goveniments were, however, 
never cordial. The loss of Lower Burma was a source of irritation 
to the Burmese king, Mindon, while his medieval idea of royal 
prestige was irritatiug to the British. According to the Burmese 
otittom, the British Itesident, when attending court, had to remove 
his shoes and kneel before the king. In 1870 the Viceroy objected 
to this, but Mindon would not yield. The result was that the 
British Residents ceased to visit the king and in consoquenoe 
British induonoe at the Burmese court declined to some extent. 

Mindon's successor, Thibaw, was a w-eak and vicious king. He 
signalised his accession by the massacre of eighty prinoes and 
princesses whom he feared as possible rivals. The British Resident 
protested, but was curtly reminded by the court that Burma was 
s sovereign power. The Chief Commissioner of Pegu recommended 
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ihe withdrawal of the Resident, hut the llovemmont of India 
refused. Thibaw repeated the maawicre in 1884. Then* was an 
outcry in the name of huiiiunity, an<l public nu't'tinps held in 
Rftng(X)n urpwl upon the Indian Cu»vernment immediate annexatmn 
of l'PJH*r Runna. It is to In* noted, however, that the Uurnu^e 
population did not attend thew* nu><‘tink'H. which wen* rwilly 
arranped by the English and ('hinese men'hants. whose main 
interest was trade. The (lovemrnent of India took iuj notice (d 
fheee events, and w’erc* content to let linnnew afTairs alone 

A new element was, lujwever, addwl aUiut this time in North* 
luistem jxilitics. Krunce liad cstjihlwlied a ('olomal cmpin* in tlie 
Fur East. In 1H84 she jK)HseHs('d (’ociiin-t’luna and Tonkin, and 
was pushing lowanls CpfXT Hiirma. The liurme.H<* (iovemment was 
anxious for the friendship of France. In IsHo a Inwle treaty was 
signed Ix^tweon the Iw-o jKiwcrs and the .s<'cretly pnitniw*!! 

to allow importation of arms into Burma through Tonkin. A Fn-nch 
(Vinsul was Htatione<i ul .Mandala\, and there were stuni-ofticial 
negotiations for optming a French hank at t)ie <it\, starting a 
railway, and securing liie management of royal luoiiofKdios. 

The fKyireful jK*nelralion of the Frt'iich alariiUHl the British 
(ilovemment, hul they could do nothing as they had no 0*11% 

or oslensihle ground for interference. This was, however, supplied 
hy a fcxilish action of Thibaw’s. An English tirm the Bombay. 
Burma Trading Corjs)ralion -doing limlxT business in lipjx*r 
Burma was accused on some llimsy charges, and. by an ez jMirtr 
judgment, was c;ondenine<l to pay a fine of The under* 

lying motive was to hand over the fon^sts U) a Fnmch Syndieate 
after ousting llie British Omipany. 

This grave provocation moved the (iovernrnent of India, which 
demanded that the case should Im* referred to the arbitration of 
the Viceroy. This the Burmese* king refu.s<*d. Cnfortunately for 
him, the French at this moment suffered serious revorstw in Tonkin 
and withdrew from Upper Burma. The French arabiLssador in 
Ijondon repudiated the somi-offieial negotiations of the French 
Consul at Mand&lay. The British this golden opyKirtunity 

and struck hard. An ultimatum was stmt to King Thibaw asking 
him to submit to the following terms. 

(1) A permanent Resident should be stationed at Mandalay, 

and he should have free access to the king without degrading 
ceremonies like taking off shoes and kneeling down. 

(2) The foreign policy of Burma should fx? controlled by the 

British. 
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(3) The case of the Bom bay-Burma Trading Corporation should 

be submitted to the arbitration of the Vicjeroy. 

(4) The Burmese Government should assist British trade witli 

Yunnan, 

Thibaw’s rejection of the ultimatum on 9th November, IHS"* 
led to the British invasion. Within twenty days Mandalay wa- 
occupied and Thibaw found himself a prisoner in his ox\ti palace. 
But the fall of the cajiital did not mean the fall of the kingdom 
A sort of guerilla warfare was maintained by bands of roblxT' 
and disbanded soldiers. It took five years to j>acify and eonaolidatc 
the kingdom of Uj)j>er Burma, and another six years to bring uiK)< r 
eflfective control the areas ruled over by border tril)ea such as the 
Shins and the Chins. Tlie conquered l-crritorie.s, added to lx)Mcr 
Burma, formed the new Province of Burma with headquarters at 
Rangoon. 

The case of Burma affords an interesting jwrallel to that o< 
Afghauistan on the oi>j>osit6 frt)nticr. In both British policy 
was dictated by the fear that another first-class Eurojjean }X)wer. 
Russia or France, wotild establish political influence in an Asiatn 
State bordering on British territories. The rulers of these StaU's 
defied the English in the hojx‘ of obtaining aid from the rival 
Euroj>ean power, ami in lK)tb cases they were di8apjx)inted at the 
critical moment. Only the geographical and ethnical factors made 
the sequel different. Burma was added to British India, but the 
high and rugged mountain ranges of Afghanistan and the fierce 
warlike Pathans made the thorough conquest of that country a 
more formidable task. 


3 . The Indian States 

The relations of the British Government with the Indian States 
underwent a great change after the assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment by the Crown. Before that the relations were neither unifonu 
nor well-defined. The first defect was indeed inevitable, because 
different States had concluded different types of treaty at different 
times and in different circumstances. As regards the second, the 
policy of a growing power like the British was naturally modified 
from time to time in consequence of various circumstances and 
influences. Much also depended upon the personal factor. Wellesley, 
Lord Hastings, and Dalhousie, as we have already seen, adopted a 
far more a^ressive attitude than others, although no new policy 
was formulated by the Company during their regime. 
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The result was a state of unwrtaiiity anil jXTplrxity in thr 
Indian States. They did not know exui-tly where they stooil. 
Theoretically their existence as a scpuratc political entity was 
guaranteed by treaties, and nmiiy of thetn cnjoywl an indeja’ndent 
Hiatus, subject only to certain six'cdiiHl rcstricliifns. In practiii*, 
however, many States were anni xcd by the Hritish (such as Oudlj. 
Satara, Nairpur, Jhansi, and the Carnatic) ami in many others 
(such as Bharatpur, Myson*. and (iiiAliori the UritiMh had not only 
niterf(*rod with the inUTnal adnuniNtratam. hut either dct»owHi 
or definitely lowered the status o} tlie Chiefs. 

In 1H41 the Court i*f Directors definitely adojUed the jK)liey 
“of abandoninp no just and Imnourahlr aeeeKsion of temtorv or 
revenue'’, and Dalliousie earned this |ki1ii v to its extreme limit. 
The outbreak of the Mutiny wrved as a lun<l comment on this 
f)oliey, and when the Government was transferred to the (IniMii, 
an entire re-orientation of poli<y towanls the Native Stales took 
j)lai'e. Like many other clianjjes in British India, this neu relation 
was only slowly and trradually ev(»lved, jwirlly hy written declara¬ 
tion of jxjlicy, but mainly by prcciilcnts and eoiivention.s. 

The new’ jxdicy was heraldwl by a detinit/* plisl^e in the Queen’s 
proclamation that “We desire no exU’iision of our jircwuit temtorial 
I)OHses8ionH”. This declaration woulil not |sTha])S have solved 
the problem, w’ere it not accomjMiined by other sti’ps Uv ensure ila 
faithful observance. The two main i:roiinds for rcixmt annexationfi 
w'ere (1) failure of natural heirs, and (2) misgovernment of native 
rulers. Means had to lx* devised to deal with them bt*fore the 
policy of non-annexation could be earned into jiractice. 

The first offered a simple solution, and it was n^adily adopU*d. 
In 1860 sanads were panted to prim’os by which, on failure of 
natural heirs, the Hindu chiefs were uuthorlsiMl to adopt sons, 
and the Muslim chiefs to re^iulaUt their Huic<‘8sion in any manner 
sanctioned hy the Muslim law-. Thcw* "SanadH of adoption”, as 
they were called, guaranteed the jx.*rpetuity of Stiitos. 

As regards raisgovemment, matters wore more complex, and 
obvioualy could not be dealt with by any fue<l rule. To judge 
from the actual events that took place after 1838, it ap;>eani 
that the new* policy was to punish the ruler for misgovemment, 
and, if neceasary, to depose him, but not to amiex the State for 
hia misdeeds. A corollary to this new policy was to interfere in the 
internal administration liefort* misgovemment could reach such 
proportions as would justify more drastic measures. A few 
concrete instances will explain the trend of the new policy. 

The most important cose is that of Malhar Rao G&ikwAr. He 
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wa« jniilty of p* 08 s miRgovernment, and Colonel PhajTe, ih 
ReBident, exposed tbe abuses of his administration. ThereujKJi 
the (irdkwur is alleged to have made an attempt to poison th 
Resident by mixing diamond dust \^ith his food (November, 1874 
Lord Northbrook had the Gaikwiir arrested in January, l87r> 
and ap'()oinU‘d a (’ommission for his trial. The Commission includtv 
throe Indians and ilirw* Kiigli.shmen, and was prt^sided over by 
Chief Justice of Bengal. The C>)mnii.s.sion were divided in ilieji 
opinion. The three Englishmen held the Gaikwar guilty of tla 
charge, but the thrw; eminent Indian membt^rs—the Maharajas o: 
(iwalior and Jaipur, and Sir Dinkar Kao—were of opinion that tin 
charge was not j>roved. The Government of India aceordinL'l} 
acquitted the Gaikwar of the charge of attempted murder, bui 
deposed him for “his notorious misconduct, his gross misgovern- 
ment of the State, and his evident incapacity to carry into etlc( t 
necoasary refornLs". 

A new Gaikwar was installed on the throne. The choice fell 
upon a boy named Sayaji Rao who was distantly connected vilii 
the ruling family. Arrangements were made for the i)roi)er educa¬ 
tion and training of the boy, and Sir T. Madhava Jiao abl\ 
administered the State during Lis minority. The boy who va> 
thus calUxi to the throtie became one of the most enlightened rukT> 
of India, and under his paternal guidance Baroda became one 
of the most prognvssive Slates in the vhole of India. He died 
in January, 

The case of AManipur affords another illustration of the new 
policy. In l.SiH) the Kaj.a of Manipur was deposed at the instigation 
of his brother, the i^i rulpult or Commander-In-Chief. The British 
Government recognised the new ruler, but decided to banish the 
S( mifHiU. Mr, Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, proceeded 
for this purpose to Manipur with a small escort (March, 1891). 
The SfndjKiti opposed him, and there was some fighting. At lost 
an interview was arranged between him and Mr. Quinton, but 
the British officers were treacherously attacked, and Mr. Quinton, 
with four meralK'rs of his staff, was captured. One of them was 
speared and the rest -were beheaded by the public executioner. 
A strong British force was sent to avenge this foul murder. The 
iSendpati and the new* Raja were captured and executed. A boy 
R&jfi was set up, and during his ininority the State was administered 
by the Political Agent. 

The oasec of Baroda and Manipur afford a striking contrast 
to those of Oudh, the Punjab, Coorg, and many other States 
which were annexed, for similar reasons, during the rule of the 
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EA«t India Company. They show the rea<iineM of the Paramount 
Government not only to intervene, but. if nen»fwary, to take 
adequate stejw for remedying the state of tilings, in cvuM*i of 
disputed siuwssion, misirovernnient. internal reUdlion. etc. On the 
other hand they have equally detnonstnittHl their iinwilUn^meiw to 
annex the ln<iuin States. 

A desirt* to maintain the Kojuimte existem'o of the Htal<w in 
also clearly nianife>l fr(*ni the exarn]>l»* cif Myson*. Ab aln^ady 
noted, the State was plaetsl under British administration in IS.Il. 
After hfty years of British rule tlie StaU* wa.s resUinsi to its lawful 
ruler (1S81). This “rendition of .M\sore'’ is fully in kiM'pini; with, 
and ia a atriking denionsiration of, the new js)licy towards the 
Indian Stat<‘s. 

These illuatrations definitely prove that annexation of Indian 
States may now U* n^irardwi as a thini; of the past, and neither 
failure of natural heirs, nor misL'overiiment on tin* jiart of any 
ruler, need constitute any dan^rer to the exiHt<‘iH'e of a State. 
So far the Indian States have undoubUHlly U'm*fil<sl by the ehanj^e 
of irovemment from the Company to the Crown. But eorn*s|Kiiidinii 
with this increase in security and stability, there has boon a steaily 
decrease in their status. This was jiartly inevitable and fiartly 
the result of a dehlierau* jxjlicy. 

The States in lSo8 numbered nearly six hundred. Mon? than 
five hundred of these wen‘ jx?tty jinneipalrties ulume relations with 
the British Government were never clearly detinod in writinR. 
As to the rest, such relations were definwl by treaties. Jiut the 
treaty-rights were Hubfitantially diflferent in the caseH of different 
Statos, and ac-eordingly they sUkkJ in varying degret^s of subjection 
to the Imperial authority. Certain States like Hydenibad hiui at 
first entered into treaties with the (xmijiany on equal terms, and 
subsequently parted xsith some definite rights (e.g. control of 
foreign policy) and enteriKl into some definite obligations (supply 
of a specifn-d force). It was obvious that, barring tlujse matters, 
it was, in theory, absolutely indejientleTit of any British control. 

In the case of the Rajput Stales the troaiies provided that the 
rulera should not maintain any relations with any foreign power, 
and should help the Company, in times of war, with all the 
reeouroes of their States, but that they should exerciae absolute 
power within their own territories. 

These States obviously stood on a very different footing from 
others like Mysore, Baroda, or Oudh, whore tlie treaties definitely 
authorised the British to interfere in internal matters. But oven 
in Uieee casee, the relations were defined by treaties, as between 
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two independent powers, rather than by agreements imposed b 
a paramount power upon its subordinate State. 

The policy of the Government under the Crown has been ti 
ignore these differences in the status of Indian States, and t< 
uphold in theory and practice the paramountcy of the Briiivl 
Crown over all alike. This will be clearly manifest to anyone wIk 
studies the attitude of the British Government towards the Indjiu 
States since 1858. 

The most direct enunciation of this new policy is to be* fount 
in the Act of 1870 by which Queen Victoria assumed the title o: 
“Empress of India” with effect from 1st January, 1877. Thi.s at 
once brought the Indian Stutos within the British Empire, and, 
legally sfioaking, the rulers and the people of the States wen 
henceforth to be classed as vassals of the British Sovereign 
In theory, at least, the change was really very great. The status 
of these States in the days of the East India Company ha.s bt*cn 
discussod above. This was fully recognised by the Crown in the 
famous proclamation of 1858 as the following passage will show . 

“ We hereby announce to the native princes of India, that all 
treaties and engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the East India Company are by us accepted, and 
will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like 
observance on their part. 

“We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions, 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dotninioni' 
or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction 
no encroachment on those of others. 

“We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of native 
princes as our owm; and we desire that they, as well as our own 
subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and social advance¬ 
ment which can only be secured by internal peace and good 
government.” 

It is obvious from the above that even after the assumption 
of the Indian Government by the Crown, the Indian States were 
recognised as independent sovereign States, and regarded as allies 
of the British Government rather than their subjects. But the Act 
of 1876 entirely changed this aspect, and made the Sovereign 
of England the suzerain of Indian States as well. Henceforth the 
British stood forth frankly as the Paramount Power, a position 
which in practice they had been awinming for some time past. 
The new status is very clearly indicate in the Instrument of 
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Transfer setting forth the conditions under which Mysore was 
restored to its Indian rulers in 1881. A eomjmrison of this docu¬ 
ment .with the Treaty of Scrmgui>atam by which WollceUoy defined 
the j)Osition of the newly oreat<Kl Hintlu kingilom of Mysore is 
both inlcrosting and instructive. 

In the Tn^aty of Scnngapatarn it was laid down that “the 
friends and enemies of cither of the conlrncling parties should bo 
c'onsidered as the friends and enemies of both”. In the Instrument 
of Transfer the ruler of Mysore was rcijuinxl to “n*mnin faithful 
in allegiance and subordination to Her Majesty”. 

This frank assumption of the jmramount authority is supple* 
menUHl by a scries of provisions in the Instrument of Transfer 
which are entirely wanting in the Treaty of St^nngapatani. By 
these the (iovemment of Mysore was to co-oiKTate witli the Britisli 
in matters of miministration such os “the telegraphs and railways, 
the inanufactun* of salt and opium, the e.xtradition of criminals, 
and the use of the currency of Britisli Imlia”. 

There is one new provision in the Instrument which demands 
special eonsuleration. It is a definite fleclaration that no siiecoasion 
in the Government of Mysore* was t^) be valid so long os it was not 
recognised by the (iovenior-General-indVnmcil. While the ('rown 
had made a great eoneession to the demands of the Indian States 
by IcgaUsing adoption, it was more than counter-biilanned by this 
new theory of suoeession. The (kimpany ha<l elaimwl to control 
suceeasion in the States only in caae of the death of a ruler 
without leaving any heir. The theory enunciated in the Instru¬ 
ment, however, is that no Kueeession in an Indian Suite is valid 
until it U sanetioncsi by the P>ritish fJovemment. That this is 
now' the accepted jwliey of the Governnu*iit is proved by declara¬ 
tions of both the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
The former wTote in 1884: “The sueecHsion to a Native State is 
invalid until it receives in some form the sanction of the British 
authorities.” The latter reileratiKl it in 1891 in the following terms: 
“Every succession must be rocognise<i by the British Government, 
and no succession is valid until recognition has been given.” Thus 
in theory there is an interregnum on the death of a ruler of an Indian 
State and even a son cannot sucoeerJ until his claim is approved 
by the British Govemnient. 

The theory of poramountcy over the Indian States also servos 
as the basis and justification of the claim of the British Govern¬ 
ment to interfere in their internal affairs w'henevcr it U necessary 
to do so for ensuring good government. As the Paramount Power 
they have undertaken the responsibility of maintaining a high 
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level of administration in the States. Previously the Company 
would let a State alone so long as it was loyal, and would 
not interfere in its internal administration, save that in extreme 
cases of misgovemment they would most probably annex it 
permanently. Under the Crown a State, besides being loyal, has 
to maintain a high standard of administration, and failure to lio 
this would lead to the interference of the Paramount Authority, 
In addition to the cases of Baroda and Manipur discussed above, 
reference may be made to interference in recent times in the 
States of Hyderabad, Kashmir and Alwar. 

The new policy was very lucidly slated by Lord Reading in 
connection with the interference in the Niiam's State: 

“The right of the British Government to intervene in the uiternal 
affairs of Indian States is another instance of the consequence,', 
necessarily involved in the supremacy of the British Crown. The 
British Government have indeed shown again and again that they 
have no desire to exercise this right without grave reason. But 
the internal, no less than the external, security which the Ruling 
Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting power of the 
British Government, and where imperial interests are concerned, 
or the general welfare of the people of a State is seriously and 
grievously affected by the action of its Government, it is with the 
Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility of taking 
remedial action, if necessary, must lie. The varying degrees ot 
internal sovereignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the 
due exercise by the Paramount Power of this responsibility.” 
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WHITKHALL AND THE OOVEKNMKNT OF INDIA (lS5H-HK)r>) 

India under the Crown 
Z« The Horne Government 

The Act of iSoS ])ut an ond Ut the dual authority excrci^ by 
the Board of Control, or rather lU I’n'^ident, and the Court of 
Directors. A parliamoiitarv iiunister, the Scen'tary of State for 
India, was now invested with the jK*wers of HUpnMue control over 
the Government of India. In view of the general i^norunt^ of 
English politicians about India, and jKirtiy. no doubt, in order 
to control the exerei.se of sneh large powiTs and |Nitrunago by a 
single individual, a (buncil was wt up to a<lvi.Ht‘ the Secretary of 
State. The C-ouneil of India included men of Indian experience. 
In order to give them independence in the exercise of their duty 
the members were apy>ointed “iluring gcMsl Isdiaviour”. They 
were given specific j)owerK, ami their <onsent was nccMled for the 
appropriation and expenditure of the Indian revenue, and for 
the appointment of ordinary meinl>ers of the Vioeroy’a Council. 
The Secretary of State w'a,s not. how’ev(*r, abfM>luU‘ly subject to his 
Council, and could act on his own aiitliontv in urgent and secret 
matters. It was, however, hopc<l that the Council would have an 
effective share in the determination of jxilicy. 

But it was soon apparent that the Secretary of State was in a 
position to ignore his Council on all vital matters. The position 
was legalised by the Act of )H69, which took away most of the 
powers of the Council, and further provided that its members were 
to hold office only for a period of ten years, renewable at the pleasure 
of the Secretary of State. The change was clearly pointed out by 
Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons: ** At the time the 
Council was appointed the Idea was to curb the power of the 
Secretary of State; that feeling had passed away, and it was now 
recognised on all bands that the Council should be a consultative 
and not a controlling body.” 

The Secretary of State, like other ministen, was reapoosible to 
the British Parliament. But here, again* English politidans 

$47 
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generally spe-aking poAHeesed so poor a knowledge of Indian affair', 
and took so little interest in them, that parliamentary control 
over the Secretary of State for India scarcely ever became u 
reality. 

In practice, therefore, if not in law, the SecrcUry of State possessed 
unlimited authority over the Government of India. This had n* 
natural reaction on the relations between the Home Government 
at Whitoljall and the Government in India. 

To a superficial observer the Act of 1858 meant nothing moo 
to the Indian Govenimcnt than a mere change of master. In 
reality, however, it brought aiiout striking changes. 

The concentration of the jjowers of the Ckiurt of Directors ami 
the Board of Control in the liamis (jf a minister of State led to 
important consequences. I'o serve two masters may be an irksome 
business, but it had its obvious advantages. Fully cognisant of the 
eternal rivalry between the two, a shrewd and able Governor- 
General could, and often did, play one against the other, and liml 
his own wav. Besides, the same rivalry between the authoritic' 
stood in the way of their formulating a strong and vigorous pole \ 
to which tlie Indian Government did not subscribe. Further, ;i 
minister of StaU* was always likely to be a yierson of far great<'r 
weight than the Fresitlent of the Board of Control. In the present 
instance, the Secretary of State, as we have seen above, exerciser! 
his large powers practical)} without any control and could natural!) 
exercise a greater degree of influence. Besides, the Act of Ibu-'' 
vested the Council of India with large powders over the financial 
policy of the Government of India. These pow’crs gradually fell 
into the hands of the SecreUry of State and enabled him 1" 
exercise an effective control over the Yiceroy and bis Council. 

But in addition to legislative enactments, other factors were at 
work to enhance the powers of the Secretary of State. The estab¬ 
lishment of a direct telegraph line betw'een England and India in 
1870 was an event of far-reaching importance. The delay in com- 
mimieation was a great advantage to the Government of India 
in so far os it of necessity left the initiation of policy in urgent 
matters to ita own hands, and enabled it to confront the Secretary 
of State with accomplished facta. But all this was bound to 
change when the Secretary of State Inul to be kept constantly 
informed of the course of events in India, and was in a position 
to issue immediate orders. Henceforth the Secretary of State 
exercised a far more effective control over the administration of 
India than was the case before, and the Viceroy really tended to 
be a mere " agent ” of the Secretary of State. 
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2. The Indian Governmeni 

When the Crown took the (ioverninent of IruJia into ita own 
hands in 185S, the supretne lepslativt* mid oxi-ciitive mithority 
in India, as we have seen uixne, was vewtwl in the (hnernor-CJenerHi. 
in-Council. For executive jxiwers it was cornjKise<l of tlic (Jovernor- 
General, the four ordinary ineinhers (thrw ofiicials of ten years' 
standing and one harrisier), and the Communder-in-f’hief. who 
was an extraordinary metnUT For legislative juirtHwes six inendKTs 
had been adde<l to tliis btalv in iSoH. 

The change of IHoH marks ifn* iiKKlesI Ix'giniinig of a parliu- 
rnentarv system in India, and as sueh deserves speeial noti<r. As 
t’-oweli ohstTved . “Discussion l>e<-ame ora) insteail of in writing, 
Hills were ndemnl t() Select ('oniniit t<s‘s msteiul of to a single 
member; and legislative business was coiiilucted in public instead 
of in secret.” 

There wert^ however, two grave defects in the U*gi»lative (snmeii. 
No Indian element was associates! with it, and its knowledge of 
the local conditions outside Hengal was not u<lefjiint<- for making 
laws for other provinces. 

The first of these defects was lorcibly realis<.-d by many at the 
time of the Sepoy Mutiny. “The terrible eveiit.s of the Mutiny 
brought home to men's minds ilie dangers arising from the entire 
exclusion of Indians from aH.sociation with the legislation of the 
country.” Enlightened Indians like Sir Sycsl ;\hmad pMiinUMl 
out the twofold character of this danger. On the one hand it 
deprived the fieople of the means of entering any prcitest against 
any unpopular measure, while on tljc other hand the (ioverninent 
had no opportunity of explaining their aims and int<*ntions, which 
were consequently mi.suiiderHt<KKi. Even English jKditieians 
endorsed the same view. In hi.s able .Minute of JHfiO, Sir I^rtlc 
Frere advocated the ncjed of including Indiati.s in the I^egisUtivc 
Council, in order to do away with “the jicrilous exfM*nmeni 
of continuing to legislate for inillion.s of jK'Ople with few means 
of knowing, except by rebellion, whether tb(3 laws suit them or 
not”. 

Apart from these inherent rlefccts of the exi.sting I^^gisUtive 
Council, difficulties soon arose w hich threatened to alter the whole 
structure of the Indian Government. These have been ably 
summed up in the following lines' 

“Contrary to the intentions of the framers of the Act of 1863, 
it (the Legislative Council) bad developed into ‘an Anglo-Indian 
House of Commons’ questioning the Executive and its acts, and 
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forcing it to lay even confidential papers before it. It had rcfiwt! 
to submit legislative projects to the Secretary of State before 
their consideration in the Council, and had refused to pass iin\ 
legislation required by the Secretary of State (or the Court ol 
Directors Ijeforc 1858); on the other hand it asserted its riglit 
of indejxsndent legislation.” 

The spirit of indeiHjndenco displayed by the I>cgi.slativo Council 
from the very beginning disturbed its author, Sir Charles Wood, 
the President of the Board of Control. “I do not look ujion it.' 
said he, "us some of tlie young Indians do, as the nucleus and 
beginning of a constitutional parliament in India.” But Dallioiisii 
IKiinted out that he had not “conceded to tlie legislative Council 
any greater power than tlie law clearly confers iqxm it”, it iia“ 
been very aptly observed that WikhI “was neither tlie first nor 
the last legishitor Ui fail in limiting the eonsequencc.s of a Bill to 
his intentions”. 

Tlie stale of things soon underwent a change. Tlie Indi.m 
Councils Act of l8til constituted the next landmark in the 
evolution of Leghslative t'ouncils in tlii.s cotinlrv. it added a liflh 
ordinary non-ollicial member to the K.veeiitive Council, and the [io«cr 
of the Secretary of State to uiipoint the Cominunder-in-Ctiief as an 
extraordinary member was continued. The powers of the Govenior- 
General were eonsiiierably enlarged. With the sanction of Ins 
Council he could exercise all the executive powers of the Governor- 
Geiieral-iii-Council. Further, the Act em[X)wered him to make 
rules and orders for the transaction of the business of the Council 
Lord Cunning used this authority to introduce what is now known 
as the I’ortfolio System. By this system, which is virtually even 
now in force, each member was placed in charge of one or more 
Departments, and could finally dispose of minor matters in that 
department on his own authority, and matters of greater iraiwrt- 
ance in consultation with the Vic'eroyq only the questions of general 
policy being referred to the Council for decision. In view of the 
large increase in business such a system was almost iiievitahle, 
but it resulted in a considerable diminution of the importance 
of the Council, and a corresponding increase in the pow'er and 
influence of the Viceroy. 

The legislative provisions of the Act of 1861 were far more 
important. For the purpose of making laws the Viceroy's Council 
was enlargsd by the addition of “not less than six nor more than 
twelve additional members”, of whom not less than half should 
be non<o£ficial members. These additional members were to be 
nominated by the Governor-General for two years. 
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1 ho function of this Council was strictly liinitocl to lotrisiation, 
ami the Act expressly forbade the transaction of any otiicr hnsiness. 
It was cni]X)wered “to make laws and rejrulationa for all tx'rsons 
whether British or native, foreijtners or others, and for all plaws 
and thinfra wliatever within the sanl territories, and for all servants 
of the Covernmeiit of India (aflerwards extended to all Hrilish 
subjects) witliin the doiniiiion,s of prinirs and States in alliance 
with Her .Majesty". 

This wide leiiislative power was siihjeit, however, to several 
restrictions. In the first place the jirevions ."siiu tioii ol the Oovernor- 
Ceneral was necessary for introihii iiiL' any IcL'i.slation l oiicerniny: 
certain s|wciti(sl suhjccts, such as Knhhc Is-ht. I’uhlic |•:l■venlle, 
Indian religious rites, .Military disnphiic and I'ohcy towards Indian 
■States. 

Secondly, no laws c(}iild 1 k' made whnh infrinpeil the anlhoritv 
of the Home (loverninem or violalisl the provisions ol certain 
.\cts made by the Karliainent 

Thirdly, tln‘ (iovernor-tieneral hail not only the power of vetoing 
any law passed hy the Council, lad was authorised, in cases ol 
emeryenev, to i.ssiie ordinances w hii h shoidd have the same a id horn v 
as any law pas.sed by the Council. 

laistly, any .Act jm.ssed hy the (oiincil niitdil Is' di.sallowed hy 
Her .Majesty. 

The .Act of laid rcstorisl to the (iioernnienl- of Bonihnv ami 
.Madras the power of niahini; "laws and rei.'iilalions" lor the js-ace 
and gotsl government of tliess- IVesidencies, subject, of course, to 
the same rc.strictions as jad ujsin the t iio-ernord ierierars Council. 
In addition, the IVovincial Councils had to ohiain [ireviotis sanction 
of the (Jovemor-fieneral tx'fore making legiilatioms on such all 
India subjects a.s cuirency, copyright, jsists and telegraphs, I’enal 
Cotie, etc. For the j)ur|Kiae of legi.slation the Executive Council 
of the Governor was enlargeil hy the addition of the .Advocate- 
General, and “not less than four nor more than eight” nieiiiIx'rs, 
nominated by the Govenior, of whom at least half should be 
non-oftieial members. 

The .Aet authorised the Govcnior-Gcneral-in-Coiineil to ereiitei 
similar Legislative Councils not only in tiie remaining provinces 
such as Bengal, the Xorth-Westeni I’rovinces (now tin- United I’rov- 
inees), and the Punjab, but also in new provinces, if any, which 
it was emiHjwereti to constitute. In imrsuancc of this a Ix-gislative 
Council was established in the three provinces, in 1802, 1880 and 
1898 respectively. 

It must be admitted that the Act of 1861 was retrograde in 
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many respects, and deprived the Legislative Council of any inde})cii- 
dent power. It ceaeed to exercise any control or check upon tiic 
Executive, and even its legislative functions were circumscrilKi] 
by too many restrictions. But in spite of all its defects the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 must always be regarded as a memoralilc 
one. It gave the framework to the Government of India wliuli 
it has retained up till now, and all the subsequent changes ha^( 
Ixjcn made within that framework. It ushered in one of the great 
developments that diKtinguish the subsequent reforms of adniinU- 
tration in this country, viz., the admission of Indians into i}i(‘ 
higher Councils of the Government. Although not expressly provided 
for in the Act, there was no definition of the non-officiul element 
of the IjCgislative Council, which accordingly could include Indian.'- 
Dalhouaie had urged the inclusion of Indians in the C’ouncil creat<*(| 
by the Act of 1853, but without success. Evidently the Scjk*} 
Mutiny changed the views at home in this respect, and in 18(5- 
Canning nominated the Maharaja of PatifUa, the Raja of Benares, 
and Sir Dinkar Kao to the newly constituted Legislative Council 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the various legislativt 
measures during the thirty years that followed (1801-1891). Among 
the notable changes may be mentioned the considerable increase ol 
legislative authority both of the Viceroy and his Oiuncil. By the 
Indian Councils Act of 1870, the (jOvemor-Gcnerul-in-Council wu' 
empowered t/O pass regulations without reference to the Legislative 
Council. The same Act also repeated and more clearly defined the 
power of the Viceroy to override the decisions of the raajorit) 
of his Council and to adopt and carry into execution or susjicnd 
or reject, even against the opinion of the majority, any measure 
afifeeting “the safety, tranquillity or interests of the British posses¬ 
sions in India, or any part theroor*. 

The Act of 1874 provided for the addition of a sixth ordinary 
member to tlie Viceroy’s Council, “the member for Public Works 

The same j)eriod of thirty years, however, witnessed the first 
great national movement in India and the foundation of tin 
Indian National Congress, to which detailed reference will be mad< 
later. The newly.roused political consciousness of the Indian> 
manifested itself in demands for constitutional rights formulatai 
by the Congress. The Congress put in the forefront of its pro¬ 
gramme the reform of the Legislative Councils, both local and central, 
especially on the following lines: 

1. The establishment of coonofls in provinces, other than Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras. 
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2. The expansion of the councils with u lur)ie proportion of 
elected members. 

3. Grant of additional powers to the councils, cs[KH'ially the ri^tht 
of discussing the Budget iiml of eliciting inforniiition bv means 
of interpellations. 

To meet the.se demands, at least partially, Isml Dulfcrin sug¬ 
gested some measures to the Home (ioveniinent which hsl tti the 
Indian Councils ,.\ct of 1H02, anotluT grtsii landmark in the history 
of constitutional devclojiment in India 

By this .Act the nunilicr of addition.ai memlKTs, IhiIIi in the 
Supreme and local Couneihs, was slightly increa.sisl, the niasimmn 
lieing fixetl at sixt<‘en in the ease of the Supreme Coiineil, twenty in 
the ease of Bombay, Madrius, and Bengal, and filtwi for the North- 
Western I’royinees and Oiidh, where a Is gislatiye (Viuneil had Isvii 
established in IKSO. The inereiuse was nineh twlow the ex|H'Clations 
not only of the (snigress, but even of many Kiiglisli |H>iitieians 
who sympathiseti with the political aspirations of the Indians. 

Far more im|»rtant was, however, the change in the nnsle of 
np[S)inting thew members. The principle of election demandtsl by 
the Congres.s was not directly concisled. But the .Act aiithoriaod 
the Goycrnor-General in-Conneil to prescrilx' the method of 
appointing the additional memls'rs, and the Covernment memlx-r* 
explained, in the course of the di.sciission of the Bill in the House 
of Commons, that under this clause it would be ifossiblc for the 
Governor-Goncriil to |irovide for the election of additional meniiwrs. 
As a matter of fact, Ixinl Ijinsdowne (Isss -iM) utilised this power 
in haying eight members of the local councils elecUsl by .Muni¬ 
cipalities, District Boards, Chambers of Coinmeree, ITiiverHitios, 
etc., and four mcmlters of the Sii[)remc Council eleeteal hy the 
non-official mcmliers of the local councils. 

The Act of 1802 also conceded to the niemtxjrs of the legislative 
Councils the right of discussing the Budget and asking queitioiu 
on matters of public interest. 

Although the Act of 1892 fell far short of the demands made 
by the Indian National Congre,ss, it was a great advance upon 
the existing state of things. By conceding the principle of election, 
and giving the Legislative Councils some control over the Executive, 
it paved the way for further reforms on these lines which were 
destined to plac" in the hand.s of Indians a large measure of 
control over the administration of the country. 
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INTKHNAL ADMIMSTKATION, 1858-190.") 

I. Recruitment for the Public Services 

Tiik aHHiirnption of the direct adminintration of India by the 
Crow’n led to ;jreat changes both in the spirit and details of interii;il 
administration. The administrative machinery was gradually organ¬ 
ised with a thoroughness not possible under tiio Company's regime, 
and the administrative principles and fwlitical ideals of Kngland 
were* apjilied to a large extent. The Indian lulininistralion became 
more etlicienl and more up-to-date. The old rivalry and jealoU'-\ 
iK'twwm the Crmipany and the Board of Control disappeared, and 
the unitary control of Parliament was established. 

But the picture has its dark side also. During the old regime 
the periodical renewal of the Charter of the East India Compan\ 
afi'oniod an opportunity fur Parliament to scrutinise affairs m India 
with a jealous eye. But as soon as the Secretary of State wa.'' 
put iii sole charge of India, it ceased to evoke that interest. 
Theoretically, no doubt, the House of Commons was res|K)nsibJe lor 
the admmistration of India, but few persons took an interest in 
matters affecting thm country In the days of the Company, a 
Select Coinrnittet* was appointed by Parliament to report on the 
admini-stration. They went tlioroughly into the whole subject, 
oxpoMxi abuses, and suggested remedies which w'ere frequently 
adopted in the new Charter. But now the Secretary submitted an 
annual report, before the w'hole House. Every member was supposeil 
to take interest in it, but as often happens, everybody’s busine.H> 
became nobody's business. 

Its effect on the large increase in the powers of the Secretary 
of State has been referred to above, but the internal admiru.-*- 
tration of India was also profoundly affected by it. The Indian 
officials were now responsible only to the Secretary of State, and. 
so long as they could satisfy him, hod not to fear any other authority. 
The Secretary could hardly exercise any effective control over the 
details of administration from such a distance, but he bad to 
defend the actions of the officials as the ultimate responsibility 
devolved upon him. The result was the growth of an all-powerful 
854 
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Rureaucracy in India headwi by llie me!nl>ers of the Superior 
Indian Civil Servict^. Thi:< Rervi('e K(K>n Itecaiiu* a powerful c^orpora* 
tion, and il5 inoml)<*rH U'eanie -in the wortln of Hlunt--‘ the 
practical owners of India, imunovable, irn*8|xuiKil>le, and amenable 
to no authority but that of tlicir fellov\ memUTH". The momlKira 
of thin service were no doubt very able. and. ^renerally sjKinking, 
honest men. Hut the |K)sition in which they foumi thems(*lves 
invostod them with a HU]K‘riority complex, and a wide ^ndf was 
ereaUxl between the rulers and the ruh^d. 'I'ljat HvrnjMitliy and 
mutual understanding Ix'twecn tlie two. wliich lies at the rtK)t of all 
gmxi administration, was at a dis<(»unt. 

I’nfortunately other cauNcs were at work to acc'cntuati* the 
isolation of the hiiiher liriti.sli ofticials In the davs of the Com¬ 
pany Kniilish otbcials mixed ire<-l\ with Indians, and there 
was a gcmiiiu' yood fe<ding an‘l often fncndsliip ImUwismj them. 
The dark horrors of the Mutiny generat<sl a hsding ol aversion 
towards Indians in tlie minds of the lirilish l‘erhapH this feeling 
would have been weakened ui tlie normal I'ourw, and iioLdn have 
ultimately disa])f)oar<*d. liut sU'am navigation, the Suez (’-anal, 
the Uilograpih and the overlaiul rcuite, all w-rvini to bring the British 
in closer toucli with their home. 'I'liev were no longer exdes in a 
foreign land, but in direct and ennstant t-oucli with their own 
c<jiintry. Gradually an Knglish society errew up) in hig Uiwus. All 
these' factors did away with the iKMessity of making friends with 
Indians, and the British oflicial led a more and more e.xcluHive life 
so far as tlie Indian px^opile were concerned. Ifis time was divided 
betwe^en his ofii<'e and club and lie had hardly any social inUrr- 
course with Indians. In spiitc of long residence in India, he 
romaiiied to all intents and purpKjses a foreigner, and knew little 
of their feelings, sentiments and aspiirations. Blunt very eorrectly 
observed that “the Anglo-Indian oflicia] of the Ojinpiany's days 
loved India in a way no Que<Ti'H oflicial dreams of doing now; 
and loving it, he wTved it better”. 

The Indians naturally coiU'lude<l that this state of thinga nouid 
only be improvt^d by the appxiintmcnt of a larger numlier of Indiana 
in the public offices. The Charter Act of 1H33 legalised the tippKiint- 
ment of Indians even to the highest offices of State. But the 
provUions in the Act of 1793, still unrejxsalod, laid down that 
“none but covenanted servants of the Company could hold any 
office with a salary of more than £800 a year". Thus no Indian 
could fill any high pxist unless he were a regular official who had 
entered into covenant with the East India Company, or, after 
1858, with the Secretary of State. Formerly these officers were 
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nominated partly by the Directors and partly by the Boanl c f 
Control, and after nomination they received a training for tv( 
years at the East India (bllege at Haileybury. The system of ojKn 
competitive examination for these apjwintments was introduced 
in 1853 and re-affirmed in 1858. The competition was open to all 
natural-boni subjeits of Her Majesty, whether Euroiiean or Indian 
The maximum age for ailmissinn was at first twenty-three. In Ih.iii 
it waa lowered to twenty-two, and the selected candidates wen- 
to remain on probation in England for a year. In 1806 the maximiim 
age w'as still further lowered to twenty-one, and the probationen- 
had to go llirough a special course of training at an approved 
University for two years. 

It was extremely difficult for Indians to pass this e.xaminntion 
The journey to England was not only expensive and unfamiliar, 
but, in the case of the Hindus, was frotvned upon by the mure 
orthodox leaders of the community. To comjtete with English boys 
in an examination conducted through the meditirn of English in 
an English University was indeed a formidable task. It is nu 
wonder, therefore, that comparatively few Indians were .successful 

The repercussion of this state of things on the political move¬ 
ment in India will be discussed in a later chapter. The British 
Government also realised the inadequacy of the Indian element in 
the Superior Civil Service. In 1870 an Act wa.s passed authorising 
the ap()ointmpnt of Indians to the higher offices without any 
examination, but effect was given to this only in 1879 under cir¬ 
cumstances to be related later (p. 891). 

The rules adopted in 1879 ordained “that a proportion not 
exceeding one-sixth of the total number of covenanted Civil 
Servants appointed in any year by the Secretary of State should 
be natives selected in India by the local governments subject to 
the approval of the Govemor-General-in-Council”. These ofiBeers 
were called "Statutory Civil Servants” and were recruited from 
“young men of good family and eocial position possessed of fair 
abilities and education". The system was, however, subject to the 
same defects from which all systems of nomination were bound to 
suffer. Indians themselves preferred open competitive examina¬ 
tion. But in order to give Indians a fair and equitable chance, 
they recommended that there should be simultaneous examinations 
both in England and India. For the same reason they were against 
the lowering of the maximum age of admission below twenty-one as 
it would adversely affect the Indian candidates who were to be 
examined in a foreign tongue. The lowering of the maximum age- 
limit to nineteen in 1877 was regarded as a deliberate attempt to 
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shut out Indians, and Uul to that agitation wliich rulndnat«<l in 
the tkingress movement. The Conunw vigorously ttwk up the 
question of simultaneous exnminiitionH ami employment of Indians 
in larger numbers. 

In 1S86 Ixtrd Duft’erin upfsiinttsl a ' I’lihlie Servuvs Commis. 
sion" to inve.stigate the jirohlem. The Cominisaion mjeeted the 
idea of simullaneous exuniitmlioiis for eovenanltsi serviet', and 
advised the abolition of thr Statutory ('n il .Serviiv. They pro|)ostsl 
that a number of jio.st.s hitherto re.serted for covenanteil servin' 
should 1)0 thrown ois'ii to a loeal .service to Is' ciilksl the I’rovineial 
t’ivil Service, vhich would U’ .sejinrntely recruited in e\erv provinix' 
either hy promotion from loner ranks or hy direct recruitment. The 
terms (Vivenanted and rncovenaiited «ere replaced by Inqxiriul 
and Provincial, and Is-lon the latter would Is-a SnUirilinate (tivil 
Service. 

These recommendations were aeceptssl. 'I’he t'ovenantnl (tivil 
.Stirvioe was honeefortli known as the “(’ivi! Service of India”, 
and the Provincial .Service was called after the particular pnivinoe, 
as. for example, the Hentral I’lvil Service. .\ list was prejianxl ol 
jxists reservi'd for the Civil Service of India, hut o[K'n to tlm now 
Provincial Service, and local t'overnments were eiiijioweretl to 
appoint an Indian to any such “listed ])ost '. In other branehea 
of administration, simh as Kducatioii, Polar, Public Works 
and Medical departments, too, there were similar divisions into 
Imperial, Provincial, and .Subordinate services The first waa 
mainly filled by RnKlislimen, and the other two iiliiiost excluaively 
by Indians. 

This system remained in being with slitdit changos till the 
end of British rule It improved the standard of service, but 
failed to sati.sfv the legitimate aspirations of the Indian* tor 
employment in larger iiumlierH in higher offices of State. 

In 1893, the House of Cornmons laiasetl a resolution in favour 
of simultaneous examinations in England and India for the 
Indian Civil Service. The resolution was forwarded by the Secretary 
of State to the (lovernment of India for opinion. Ixird Igvnsdowne’s 
Government, after consulting Provincial Governments, definitely 
opposed the principle of the resolution. "They maintained that 
material reduction of the KiirojK'an staff then employetl was incom¬ 
patible with the safety of the British rule. The 8y*tom of unres¬ 
tricted competition in examination would not only dangerously 
weaken the British clement in the Civil Service, but woukl also 
practically exclude from the service Muhammadans, Sikhs and 
other races, accustomed to rule by tradition, and possessed of 
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exceptional strength of character, but deficient in literary educa¬ 
tion.” Nothing came of the proposal, and more than a quarter 
of a centur\’ had elap8(?d before any step was taken in this directiiui, 


2 . Local Self'Goyernment 

yrnm time immemorial ideas of local self-government prevailed' 
in India to a far greater extent than anywhere else in the \sorl(l 
The villages and towns \\ero small States in miniature where 
all the local needs for sanitation, eoinmunieation, the judiciary 
and tlu- police were served by assoDiblies of the people themselves 
with a chief executive officer. 

During the turmoil that followed in the wake of the disxjiution 
of the Mnghul Kin])ire, these self-governing organisations almoM 
entindy disapjK’ared from towns and greatly decayed in villagc-- 
The lirilish (Government tried to keep up the village assenihlieN 
wherever they were in working order, and revived them in plocc> 
where thev were wjinting. Ilut they were confronted with the task 
of evolving a definite system of'local government both for tlic 
vast rural areas as well as for towns. 

To begin with, tlie (lovermnent adopted no definite system in the 
administration of local affairs in the rural areas. They workp<l 
through the existing institutions or improvi8e<l others as the nw*! 
was felt. In liongal regulations wore passed in 1SI6 and 
authorising the (Government to levy money for the maintenance 
of ferries and the repair and ec'nstmetion of roads, bridges and 
drains. In administering the fund so raised, Goveniment wen 
ndvistni by local Committees, with the Magistrate as Secretary, 
which they apjK)intod in each district. 

Outside Bengal, the nece.ssary amount was raised by imposing 
a cess or small ^lereentage on land revenue. In 1869 the matter 
was put on a definite basis in Bombay by means of legisla¬ 
tion. It provided for expenditure on public works by legalising 
the cesses and set up committees for the administration of 
funds, not only for the district as a whole but also for its sub¬ 
divisions. 

A great stimulus was given to the development of local self- 
government by the Government of India’s Resolution of 1870. 
Within a year, Acts were passed in various provinces on the lines 
of that of the Bombay Government. Existing cosaes were legalised 
and even increased. For the administration of the funds, Com¬ 
mittees were set up for the district as a whole, but not for smaller 
areas as in Bombay. These Committees were all nominated by the 
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Government and controlled by them. They ronmated of both 
oflicials and non-officials and had an official ('hainuan. 

In Bengal the W8» was imposed fur the first tinu* by the new 
Act and a groat hue and erv was raisotl that it was a violation of 
the Permanent Selilement. The Govoniniont ywrtly yieldwl and 
decided to rc*striot the cess only to the amotint n*qnir«i for the 
r(>adfl. Thus the roud-coss, as it was oallcMl in B<‘ngul, could not 
l>e diverted to purp<)s(‘s of primary fnlucation as was done in other 
provinces. 

The system introduced in ISTl was iu> <liud)t a distinct imjirovo- 
ment u|>on the existing situation. Much was done to impmve the 
comnninications, sanitation and education of the localities. Hut 
there were several gravi* defects. The ('uniTnittce.'. were entindv 
dominated by officialdom, and j>opular wi.shes and feelings ha<l no 
sco]X‘ in them. Be.sides, tlie area servtsl h\ them was t<s' large, and 
the private members liarl \er\ inadc<juai<‘ kn(*wl«Mli:e nf, aiul con¬ 
sequently little inten‘st in. the local afTairs (tf a largi* part of the 
urea. 

Ltird Hipon made an earne.‘*t endcuMiur to rcnH)ve thewi deft>ct« 
and to introduce a real element of local self-govemnient somewhat 
on the lines of English law. His ideas were laid down in the shape 
of a Governniont Resolution in May, lss2. The tw<j eamuitial 
features of this new plan wen*: 

(1) The sub-division, not the district, should Ik* the maximum 
area served by one (’^immitu*e or lo<al Isiard, with primary 
boards, under it, s<'rving very small areas, so th/it each 
member of it might jKissess kiuosksige of. and inbTest in, 
its affairs. 

(2) The IocaI boards .should consist t>f a large majority of eleete<l 
non-official members, and lx* preridc<l f»ver hv a non-official 
Chairman. 

Here wa« a real beginning of 8<*lf-goveniment. But unfortunately 
the principles underlying this resolution were not fully given effect 
in many of the provinces. The legislation that foliowecl differed in 
different provinces. In the Central Provin(x*H the Chairman became 
non-official and the principle of election was (uiopted to a certain 
extent. In other provinces the old system was continue<l, and only 
a small number of members were elected. Everywhere the district 
continued to be the area of the local boards. In Bengal alone an 
attempt was made to carry Lord Ripon’s principles to the fuUect 
extent, but the Bill introduced for the purpose was vetoed by the 
Secretary of State. Under the Act finally passed in 188fi the District 
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Boards continupd to function under the chairmanship of the District 
Magistrates. 

The ground for the great departure from the principles of the 
Resolution of May, 1882, was everywhere the demand for efficient), 
To a certain extent this was perhaps achieved. But the value cl 
these new prineijiles lay in a quite different direction. Their autlmr, 
liOrd Kifion, stated it quite clearly in the following words: 

"It is not primarily with a view to improvement in adiiuiib. 
trution that the measure is put forward and supixirted. It i- 
chiefly desirable as a mea.sur<! of fiolitioal and popular education 

The liberal views of Hipon were not, unfortunately, shared l.\ 
either the local governments or the authorities in England. The 
high ho[)es raised in the minds of the Indians were thu.s dashed li¬ 
the ground. But the C/ongress took up this question and pressed n 
tqion the Government year after year. 


Municipalities 

Up to the time of l^ord Ripon the local administration of towns, 
like that of rural area.H, was not conducted on any uniform or 
definite principle. In big towns there was a municipal Commit!«■ 
nominated by the Government with the District Magistrate u.s 
Chairman. Their power of taxation for meeting local needs wa- 
based in some cases on legislative enactments, but in others on 
local usage and customs. In most cases the Government hail 
complete control over the administration, though in a few areio- 
the limit of Government interference was prescribed by law. 

liord Ripon’s Resolution of May, 1882, aimed at the intro¬ 
duction of principles of self-government in municipal administra 
tion as in the case of rural Boards, He proposed that while the 
ultimate supervision, control, and superintendence should be left 
in the hands of the Government, the actual municipal administra¬ 
tion should be entrusted to the elected representatives of the 
people. Under a non-official Chairman, the people should b< 
trained to govern themselves through their own representatives 
He further proposed that the police charges should be met by the 
Government, and the municipalities should busy themselves with 
education, sanitation, provision of light, roads and drinking water 
and such other objects of public utility. 

Lord Ripon's ideals were realised to a large extent. Acts were 
passed for the various provinces, providing for the compulsoiy 
election of a large proportion—varying from one-half to three- 
quarters—of municipal Commissioners. The Acts also provided for 
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the election of ft Chairman. Thie was, however, only a [wmiittivc 
clause, and the power was not actually panted in many case#. 
Even where such power was p’antod, the dixlrict officer was often 
elected as the Chairman. In course of time, however, nun-official 
Chairmen became the rule rather than t)je exception. 

Thus Lord Ri^wn made a real ht'ginmnp ni the direction of locii! 
self-government in nuKiern India. II is idcjis were not given full effect. 
but he sowed the seeds which ultiinatciy germmntod in a n^al 
(ievelopment of local solf-governinent 


}*Tf.fndency Thu'tis 

The development of scdf governmenl iti thetlirc^* l‘rcHidehc\ town.H 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madra.s requires Me|wirftte treatment. Ik*ing 
the earliest seats of British authority in India, liie liistory of their 
local government g(Ki.s hack to a much earlier jR-rKsl, and shows 
an evolution of a very dilTerent character from i>l the other 

towns of British India. 

Towards the clost^ of the eighU'cnth century, a I'arhameiitary 
Statute authorised the (iovernor-tieneral to upjK>iiit ju.sticcs of ihe 
j)ea(« in these towns. Tliey j)rovide<i for sanitation and the |K)1 ico, 
and were empowered to levy rates on owners and occupieni of hoiiw's 
for meeting the necessary exj^nditure. 

The arrangement wiis inadequate and unsulisfactory, and two 
Acts were passed in 185h for the conservancy and improvement of 
the towns and for the better aswasment and c<»llection of rales. 
Three Commissioners were apfKjinUHi in each town, and in the Act 
for Calcutta special provisions were maiie for gas-lighting and the 
construction of sewers. 

From this time the development in the three towns followed 
different lines, and we may tre^it them .seprately. 


CalcvtUx 

The now arrangement proving ineffective, the justices of the 
peace were again vested with general control, but the executive 
power was left in the hands of a Chairman appointe<i by the 
Government. The Chairman was alsf> ma<le the Commisaioner of 
Police, Under such a strong executive authority great improve¬ 
ments were made, and Sir Stewart Hogg laid the foundations of a 
proper system of drainage and water supply. 

Ilie constitution, however, did not work well. The relation 
between the executive and the large number of justices of the 
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peace wm not clearly defined, and there waa constant confli(t 
between the two. By an Act of 1876 the Corporation of Calcuti.i 
wa« reconstituted. It consisted of seventy^two members, two- 
thirds of whom were elected by rate-jiaj'ers. In 1882 the number 
of elected metnl^ers was raised to fifty, and the jurisdiction oi 
the Municijwility was extended by the addition of suburban 
areas. 

The pni^Tcssive development of the principles of sclf-govemmenl 
in the adniinistmtion of the city of C'Uicutta was suddenly checked 
by l>trd (’iir/.on. By an A' l passed in 18{t!i the number of member^ 
directly elected by the ratc-jiaycrs was reduced to lialf the total 
Htrx'ngth, and the Cljainnan. nominated hy the (iovcmrncni, wa- 
vohUhI with liu^^c indojK-ndent f)C»ucr8. The CV)r|)oration could 
only fix the rate of assessment and lay down th<- general jK)Iicv. In 
the deUils of adniinislration the only check upon the Chainnan 
was a (leiuTul ('ommitte<* of twelve, of wliorn four wert* apjKiinUsl 
by the elec 1 e(i Conimissioners, four by the other ('omniissioners. 
and four l)y tiie (iovenuneiit. 

The grounds for thus curtailing the pmers of the js'ople were 
that tlu're was too much talk and tod little action in th<* CorjK)ra* 
tion, and that the neceswiry driving power could onlv be securta] 
by a strong iiKlc|)endcnt exe<utivi* unfettertKl by the control of 
the CorjKiration or its sjiecial Coinniitlees. 

Nt'i'dless to add, the measure evoked the strongest jinUest from the 
public. Mr. Surendranath Banerjea utU'n d one of his most eloquent 
denunciations when this measure was di.seussed in the Bengal 
Ijpgislalive Council On the last day of the debate, 27lh September, 
while opt)OBing the bill for the last time, he remarked that the date 
"will Ik* remenilK‘re<l by future generations of Bengalees as that 
which marks the extinction of local Bclf-govemment” in the city 
of Calcutta. 

.•Vs a protest against the measure, twenty-eight members of the 
Corporation, ineluding Surendranath, tendered their resignation, 
By a curious irony of fate, it was left to Surendranath, aa a Minister, 
to undo the groat wrong—twenty-four years later. 

Bombay 

In Bombay, aa in Calcutta, the old system was revived in 1865. 
Five hundml justices of the peace formed a corporate body for 
the administration of the town, with a highly-paid official, called 
Commlaaiooer, as CliairmaQ, and an independent Controller of 
Aeeounts. The system did not work well. CbotroUer of 
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Accounts scarcely exercised any effective (x)ntrol, while the 
( orporation was too unwieldy for the piir|Hise of iheck or piidanee. 

The constitution was change-d in 1872, The strength of the 
t’or[X)rstion was redueed to sixty-fonr nienibers, of whom half were 
elected by the rate-payers, one-fonrth were elc<'t<sl by the rt'aident 
justices, and the remaining one-fourth were iioimnat*>d by the 
Ilovernment. The executive authority was vesUsI, ns Ud'on', in 
the ('ommisaioncr, but the post of the Controller of Accounts was 
alsilishod. Instead, jirovision was made for thi' weeklv audit of 
,ieeounts by a standing Colnnotlee ot the Corporalioii, and inonthlv 
audit by [laid professional auditors 

This constitution worked l.iirly well ami continued with slight 
chunge,s till the end of the nineteenth eeiiturv, 

J/odras 

In .Madras the system of governmetit by three (t>ninii,sHioners 
'■ontinued till 1887, Ity ati .Act passi-d in that year, the town was 
divided into eight wards, and four eouneillors were apjKiinteMl for 
eaidi by the (loveniment. 

In 1878 half the nienibers of the ('or|ioration wen' eleetisl bv 
the rate-payers, but the President and two i'lee-Presidents were 
■ill ,salari(sl otlieials appointed by the (loveriinient, In 1884 the 
priiieiplc of election was further extended, and twenty-four out of 
thirty-two members of the (Virjioration were eleetesl by the 
rate-payers. 

During Lonl {'iir/,on's Viteroyalty reaction followed, and the 
Cor[)oralion of .Madras was reeonstituteil on the lines of the Calcutta 
.Municipal .Act of 1899. 

Thus after various trials a system of government was evolved 
for the three Pn-sidenc^' towns which had the same essential 
features, viz., a largo Corjwration with a iirojxirtion of elecletl 
members, a strong independent executive authority vested in a 
Government nominee, with adeqtiate safeguards for checking of 
accounts and statutory provision for the iK'rformanee of essential 
duties, such as sanitation, water-supply, etc. The Government had 
the right to intervene in case of gross negligence or mismanagement. 

3 - Financial Administration 

Important changes were introduced in the financial system of 
India by the Act of 1868. The Secretary of State in Gouncil bad 
now the supreme control of financial administration, and, subject 
to some disoretionary powers vested in the Government of India, 
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no expenditure of Indian rerenues could be incurred aithout the 
sanction of the India Council. Subject to this control, the Govcrri- 
ment of India exercised supreme authority over financial administr:,- 
tion in India, the Provincial Governments having no power tn 
spend without the sanction of the Govcrnor-General-in-Couri( u 
The aystem of budget was introduced in ISCO, and the appropri;i 
tion of revenues under different items, as provided therein, lnei 
to bo implicitly followed by the local authorities. 

This highly centrali.sed system did not work well. The Proviie i.n 
Governments having no discretion in matters of exjienditure, li.ci 
little iiRfcntive to increase of income or economy m expend it iii. 
The Government of India did not fxi.ssi'ss the requisite knoaledi-i 
to make an equitalilc distribution of the available resouriea o\ii 
such a vast country. It was inevitable, under these circiimstaiii< ■ 
that there should be constant friction Ixdween the local and ccnii.ii 
Goveniments. Stracbey has very ju.stly observeti that under tin- 
system "the distribution of the public income degenerated intn 
something like a scramble in wliich the mo.st violent had tin 
advantage with little attention to reason”. 

These glaring defects let! to some amount of <lecciitrali.sntic'i 
between 1871 and 1877. I'lider the new scheme centralised subjects 
like Post Office and Itailways were wholly taken over by tin 
Central Government. The receipts from tbe.se departnienl.s, 
together with some other sources of revenue, as salt, ojiiutn, and 
customs, were retained wholly by the Central Government, The 
revenues from other sources, e.g, land-revenue, excise, stamps, 
forests and registration, were divided between the Provincial and 
Central Governments, the share of each being determined accoriiinc 
to the needs of particular provinces. This settlement of respeetivi 
shares was subject to periodical review and readjustment. Under 
this system the Ifievincial Governments had to manage then 
expenses from the revenues assigned to them. They ha<l thus not 
only more freedom and latitude in spending the revenues thc,\ 
collected, but also a direct interest in increasing the revenues and 
economising in their expenses. 

Of the various heads of revenue referred to above, the land- 
revenue in different parts of British India and the income derived 
from the Government monopoly of salt and opium have already 
been dealt with. The stamp-revenue was really a direct tax on 
judicial proceedings and commercial transactions; people filing 
Mts in law-courts or entering into business transactioru had to 
sJBt stamps of specified values on the documents in order to 
make them legally valid. 
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Tbe revenue under the head of custoiuB was derived from an 
ad valorem duty on various articles exported from or imported 
mto India. The rate of this duty varied from time to time. Tbe 
most important was the im|x>rt duly on cotton goixis which yieldwl 
an income equivalent to nearly two-thirds of the total income from 
]m{)orts. But as soon as cotton mills were esUiblishcd in Indiu, 
this duty adversely uflhclcHl the import of cotton gixKis manu¬ 
factured in England. The English manufacturers brought prossuit' 
upon the Home Government, and the Govemmenl ot India was 
))er8ua<iod to ado])t the policy of Free Tra<le tlu*n current in 
England. Consequently, in 1SS2 all the im}M>rt duties went aljolishetl, 
Kiive on such oommoditio.s us wine and .salt oii which internal taxes 
were levied. 

But it proved exceedingly difficult to comjK'nsate lor the loss 
of customs duty from other soun-es. 'The heavy tall in the price 
of silver, which fonne<i the standard of currency in India, the 
military exfienditure caused by wars m Burma and the threatening 
altitude of the Russians in the north-\\<‘st, and the provisionK uf the 
Famine Insurance Fund - all imjaised heavy strains upon Indian 
tinantes. In order to balance the Biulget, the (lovernnient ol 
India was forced, in 189-1, to rtdmposi' a general inijort duty at 
the rate of 5 |)er cent ad valonm. In order to sufeguard the interests 
of English manufacturcrH of cotton giKids, an eijuivaleiit excise 
duty was levied on the cotton gcKxls inanufacture<l in Indian mills. 

The abolition of the iinjKjrt duties on cotton goinls, and still 
more, the levv of duty on cotton gcanls inanidactured in India 
when the imjxirt duty was reimposed, were so obviously unjii.st to 
Indian interests that even the (xiuncil of the Viceroy proUisted 
against the measures. In both instances the British Cabinet forewi 
their views upon the unwilling (iovemmoiit of India. In the latter 
case Sir Henry Fowler, the Secretary of State, enunciated the 
general policy as follows: 

“When once a certain line of policy has b<«n a<lopted under 
the direction of the (British) (Cabinet, it becomes the clear duty of 
every member of the Government of India to consider not what 
that policy ought to be, but how effect may best l)e given to tbe 
|)olicy that has been dceidcxl on.” 

Ill addition to the revenues mentioned above, tbe income-tai 
proved to be a valuable source of receipts. It was intro* 
duoed in I860 as a temporary measure, to cope with tbe financial 
stresses caused bv tbe Mutiny. At first it was in the form of^ 
general levy of 4 per cent on all incomes of Rs. 600, or above* and 
2 per cent on all incomes between Rs. 200 and Rs. 600. It.^vras 
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abolished in 1865 but revived again two yean later, in the moditied 
ftbape of a licence tax on trades and professions. A general inconii 
tax was reimposed in 1869, but again dropped. Ultimately tlu 
financial difficulties again forced the Government in 1886 to impc)sc 
a tax on all incomes other than those derived from agriculture 
The tax has sincv boon continued, though the rates have varied 
from time to time. 

A few words may be said regarding the vexed problem oi 
currency. During the early j>eriod of Mughul rule, gold mohur^ 
and silver ru{)et^M were both current in Northern India, though gold 
w'as the principal currency in Southern India. The rise of numerou.- 
indefwndont kingdoms on the break-up of the Mughul Empire led 
to the introduction of a multiplicity of coins, as the issue of coin:^ 
wa.s regarded as one of the insignia of sovereignty. It has bec-n 
estiniatod that as many a.s 994 different types of coins, of both gold 
and silver, were current in India. 

Its (lisadvanUge.'< for purposes of trade and commerce wereobviotis, 
and the East India Company tried to solve the difficulty by issuing 
both gold and silver coins with a definite legal ratio, weight, and 
fineness. But owing to fluctuations in the value of the two metaN 
it proved exceedingly difficult to maintain the legal ratio betwe<*n 
the two types of ooiii.s. Gradually the gold tnohur, being under¬ 
valued, disappeared. In 1818 the silver rui)ee of 180 graiiif- 
(|Jth fine) was .substituted for the gold pag(H{a of Madras, and 
in 1835 the rupee of the present form and size, but having tiic 
same weight and fineness as that of 1818, was made the sole legal 
tender throughout the British territories in India. The Govern¬ 
ment mints coine<l this rupee freely for the public, the value of the 
bullion being identical with its legal value. 

In 1841 an attempt was made to reintroduce gold coins, and 
gold jnohurs were accepted for public payments at the rate of 
fifteen ruj)ee8 to a inohur. But the price of gold fell owing to 
discoveries of the metal in Australia and California in 1848-1849. 
and Ix)rd Dalhousie definitely abandoned the experiment of 1841. 
Gold was thus given up os the medium of exchange. But this 
led to scarcity of money, and trade guflfered. Several proposal.^; 
were made to introduce a gold currency in India, instead of silver, 
but no effect was given to them. 

From 1874 the problem became acute. The adoption of a gold 
standard by most European countries, and an increase in the output 
of silver, depreciated the value of silver in terms of gold. Thus 
iHiile a rupee was equivalent to two shillings of English money in 
1871, ite value fell to Is. 2d. in 1802. In view of the extensive trade 
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of India with foreign countries which had a gold currency, the 
situation appeared desperate. In 1878 the Government of India 
recommended to the Secretary of State the introduction of a gold 
ourrency in India, but the latter rejected the proposal. In 1893 
the Govemraent introduced the following important changes in its 
currency on the recommendations of the Hcrschcll Committee: 

1 . Indian mints were closcxl to the free coinage of gold an<l 
silver for the public. 

2 . (iold was received in imms in exchange li>r nijK'tJs at the ratio 
of Itf. to the rupee. 

3. Sovereigns were rtacived in jwynicnt of public dues at the 
rate of Rs. 15/- for a sovereign. 

4. Issue of currency notes in exchange for gold coins or bullion 
at the same rate. 

The result of ihose incasurcs was that nltliough gold was not 
yet made legal tender it became the standanl of value and the 
exchange value of nifna's ream'd to coincide with the actual price 
of silver. 

The new measures were regarded a.w tirst st<*pH Upwards the 
ultimate adoption of a gold currenev. Another CommitU?e was 
appointed in 1898 under Sir Henry Fowler. Acconling to its 
recommendations, adopU<l in 1K99, both sovereigns and rujieeh 
were made unlimited legal tender at the rate of D. Xd. to the rufiec, 
and the minte were opened only to the frtxj coinage of gold. A Gold 
Standard Reserve was formed in J9()0 out of the profits accniirig 
from the coinage of ru}>oeR for the Government, which w’us resumed. 

But even this did not solve the problem of Indian currency. 
Other changes were made in the twentieth century, and even to-day 
it oonstitutes one of the most diBpute<l questions in Indian economics. 


4 . Higher Standard of Government 

The tranafer of the government of India from the Company to 
the Crown efifected, as we have seen, a closer association between 
the Governments of India and England. In course of time, both 
in theory as well as in practice, the Indian Government came to be 
treated almost as a sulrardinate branch of the British Government. 
The Secretary of State. Sir Henry Fowler, statefl in unequivocal 
language that the Government of India must always abide by 
the decisioD of the British Cabinet, even when it was regan^d by 
them as injurious to the interests of India. Another Secretary of 
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State made a similar obserration as regards foreign policy 
It was inevitable that in formulating policies and lines of action 
the British Cabinet should be mostly guided by the paramount 
consideration of the interests of Britain, and, not unoften, Indian 
interests would bo sacrificed for Imperial considerations. This a ss 
particularly noticeable in matters afiecting trade, manufactun 
currency and foreign policy, and in a less degree in other hranclic.- 
of administration. 

But against these undoubted evils we must set off the equiilli 
undoubted advantages that accrued to India from the same cauw- 
The done and intimate association with the British Govemmcni 
almost revolutionised the Government of India by introduciii!; 
those higher administrative ideals and the “ modemspirit wlticli 
distinguished Europe from Asia in the nineteenth century. Thi 
British Government naturally tried to impose the same high 
standard of administrative efficiency in India which had been 
evolved in their own country, and the enlightened liberal humanist u 
spirit of the West did not fail to make its influence felt in India 
The scientific inventions of the West were also rapidly utilised in 
India to increase her materia] resources. In short, England servctl 
as the medium through which the modem progressive spirit ot 
Europe remodelled the age-long inert medieval form of govern 
inent in India. This process had no doubt begun even before the 
assumption of the government of India by the Crown, but there 
were no appreciable effects and notable transformations until tin 
latter part of the nineteenth century. The new spirit can be.'-i 
be understood with reference to some tj'piool measures of the 
Govenunent to which we now turn. 

We may first consider the measures dictated by a humanitarian 
spirit. 

A. Rettridim of Intoxicating Drugs 

The ideals of temperance were sedulously propagated both in 
England and India, and there was a large and insistent demand by 
a section of the English public for the complete abolition of the 
use of opium, hemp, and alcohol in India. The Government of India 
derived large profits from the monopoly of the opium trade in China 
and the Straits, and the excise duty on opium, alcohol, and hemp 
in India. Nevertheless it was forced to yield to public opinion to a 
certain extent. A Royal Commission was appointed in 1894 to 
exa m i n e the matter. An agreement was concluded with China in 
1907 for the gradual decrease and ultimate extinction of the opium 
trade. As regards home consumption of the three intoxicating 
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drugs, the Goveromont refused to accept the Rclieinc of total 
aboUtioD, but adopted a definite policy of refltricting and controlling 
their use by imposing a high excise duty and licensing the retail 
trade in the commodities. It openly declared that “its settled 
policy was to minimise temptation for the abstainer and to tlis- 
('ourage excess among others; and that no considerations of r(*V('nue 
could be allowed to hamper this policy*'. 

B. Faclory Ijf'gislation 

Students of flngUsb history are aware of the coutinucHl agitation 
in England for reducing the hours of work of factory workers and 
providing them with other amenities of life. Ry a series of laws 
the British Government foree<l the mill-owners to improve the lot 
of their workers even at a considerable jK^cuniary loss. In tlie 
same spirit the Government of India also passcnl several Arts to 
improve the lot of factory-workers in India, l^y the Acts [Missed 
in 1881 and 1891 the hours of work for women and childrtm were 
limited, and the local governments were authorised to make rules 
for the supply of good drinking water and the inaintenaijoe of 
proper ventilation and cleanliness in the factories. 

C, Famine Relwf 

Perhaps the most important achievement of Indian administra¬ 
tion during the period under review w’os the formation of a 
definite system of famine relief. In an agricultural country like 
India, famine must have proved a great scourge to its people fnim 
times immemorial. The statement of Megasthonos that famine 
never visits India can hardly be regarded as accurate, but perhaps 
the Greek writer was misled by the fact that the rigours of famine 
were not so severely felt over a wide region, and were mostly 
confined to local areas. With the growth of population and the 
diminution of industrial activity, the periodical famines assumed 
more threatening proportions. We have no accurate information 
as to the devastation caused bv thcnc up to the commencement of the 
British period. A terrible famine broke out in Bengal in 1770 
and nearly one-third of the population fell victims to it. During 
the next century famines occurred in different parts of India. 
The year 1866-1867 witnessed a severe famine which took a 
heavy toll of human lives in Orissa, and spread all along the eastern 
coast from Calcutta to Bladras. Daring the next ten years there 
we r e local famines in the United Provinces, the I^njab and 
R&jput&na in 1868-1869, and in Northern Bih&r in 1873. 
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Then followed another terrible famine in 1876 which lasted 
for nearly two years, and extended over a wide area in Madra>. 
Mysore, Hyderabad, Bombay, and the United Provinces. On all thesi 
occasions various measures were adopted by the Government t i 
afford relief to the people, but they were not very effective, li 
was observed that in the absence of definite principles and well, 
thought-out methods of work, the relief afforded in various areas 
was neither uniform nor even commensurate with the expendittin 
involved. In Bombay, for exampie, more human Uves were saved 
than in Madras at less than half the cost. The Governor-General 
Lord Lytton, rightly held that it was necessary to formulate general 
principles of famine relief, and appointed a strong Commission 
under General Sir Richard Strachey for this purpose. The Com 
mission reported in 1880, and its recommendations formed thi 
basis of the Famine Code promulgated in 1883 by the Government 
of India, and of the various provincial famine codes prepared in 
following years. 

The Commission started with the fundamental principle that 
it is the duty of the State to offer relief to the needy in times of 
famine. The relief was to be administered in the shape of providing 
work for able-bodied men and distributing food or money to the 
aged and infirm. For the first, schemes of relief-work should be 
prepared in advance, so that actual operations may begin immedi¬ 
ately after famine breaks out. These works should be of 
permanent utility, and on an extensive scale, so as to give employ¬ 
ment to a large number of iwrsons. laical works, such as excavation 
of ponds or raising embankments, etc., in villages might also be 
undertaken for the employment of fiersons who were not fit to be 
sent out on larger works. It was specially emphasised that the 
people should be provided with work before their physical efficiency 
had deteriorated through starvation. 

Further relief was to be provided by suspension and remission 
of land-revenue and rents, and offer of loans for purchase of seed- 
grain and bullocks. 

The Commission held that in order to prevent waste and extrava¬ 
gance in affording relief, a large share of the cost involved should 
be borne by local authorities, and the Central Government would 
only supplement the provincial funds after carefully examining 
the resources and abilities of the province. In order further to 
bring home to the people concerned a sense of responsibility, the 
Commissiem recommended that relief should be administered 
through the representatives of the tax-payers who were to pro¬ 
vide the major part of the funds. 
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In order to meet the heavy unforeseen expenditure caused by 
famine, it was decided to set apart fifteen millions of ruy>eee every 
vear in order to constitute the “ Famine Relief and Insurance 
F'und". 

The principles of the Famine Ckxle were put into effective 
Operation during the minor famines that ocMMirred in subsequent 
vears, and the terrible famines of 1890-1897 and 1899-1 IKK). The 
famine of 1896-1897 affected the United Provinc««, Hihar, the Central 
I*rovincee, Madras and Bombay, the area under acute distress measur¬ 
ing about 125,000 square miles with a population of thirty-four 
millions. During 1899-1900 Bombay, the Central Provinces, the 
Punjab, Rajputana, Barodii and the Central Indian principalities 
suffered in varying degrees. Relief measures w<‘rt“ undertaken on an 
extensive scale and Lord Curzon e*stimated “that one-fourth of 
tlie entire population of India had come, to a greater or less 
degree, within the radius of relief operations”. 

.\fter the famine of lH9f>-1897, a (bniniission was ap|M)intod 
under Sir James Lyall. It fully approved of the principles adopted 
m 1880, suggesting merely some alterations in the detailed working 
of the scheme. 

Another Commission was appointed in 1900 under Sir Antony 
MaeDonnell. It also endorsed the principles of IHHO, but laid stress 
f>n the benefits occurring from early HU8[>ension of land-revenue 
and rents, and early distribution of advances for purchase of seed- 
grain and cattle. It recommended the appointment of a Famine 
(bmmissioner in a province where relief operations were likely to 
be adopted on an extensive scale. Among various other recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission, the following may be regarded os 
the more important: 

(а) In particular circumstances preference should be given to 
local works in a village over large public works which had 
hitherto been the main feature of relief operations. 

(б) Non-official assistance should be utilised on a larger scale 
in the matter of distributing relief. 

(c) Establishment of agricultural banks and introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture. 

(d) Wide extension of irrigation work. 

Tbeee recommendationB were accepted and acted upon by the 
Chmmment. Thus a great step was taken to prevent and combat 
famine in India. It may be added that the extension of railways 
also SM^ed as an important means of famine relief by facilitatmg 
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the transport of grains to the affeotecJ province, and thoir 
l)ulion to the vario\is areas where they were badly needed. 

We may next turn to activities of the Government din-iiMi 
towards improving the material resources of the country 
the aid of scientific discoveries. 

I). Railuxiys 

The most important among these is the extension of the nuKv.n 
system. Since the very modest beginning made by Dulhoii-i. 
3f).000 miles of railway have been constructed at a total cost cl 
350 millions sterling. To begin with, these enterprises were Id? 
to private efforts, l^rivate Companies were encouraged to uiuIct 
take them on a guarantee given by the Government of India tlm' 
if their not profits fell Ixdow 5 per cent, the balance should l» 
paid by the Government. In return for thi.s the Oovernincc: 
secured certain privileges. If the profits of the Company excm!c<; 
the guarunUvd 5 [ler cent, the Government would be entitled \<- 
lialf llio excK'ss profits. Further, the Government could exerci"* 
control over the management of the railway lines, and j)iirclui'< 
them at a fixed rate at tbe end of a stipulated jieriixl, usu;il!\ 
twentyTivo years. 

.At the beginning, and indeed up to the end of the ninetccntli 
oentiiry, the Government suffered heavy losses. Hut on the expir\ 
of the early contracts, more* favourable conditions were impoHC'i 
on Companies, and in some cases the Goveniment themselvc.> 
constructeii and managed the raihvay lines. Gradually the railwax 
became a source of revenue. The importance of the railway shouM 
not, however, lx* judged merely *by the profits it earned. Its impuri • 
ance lay in the facility of communications and the impetus given 
to trade and industry. l>y bringing the distant places of tliis va.-^t 
country within easy reach, it has servtxl to foster a spirit of units 
and nationality among the Indians. 

K. ForcMs 

The forests of India have always proved a valuable source of 
revenue. But the development of a science of forestry, especially 
in Germany and France, showed the great influence which 
forests on a large scale exercise over climate, and laid down the 
lines on which a forest should bo maintained and developed to 
yield the maximum benefit to the country. Tbe appointment, 
in 1864, of a German expert aa Inspector-General of Foreate in 
India ushered in the new scientific method in the management of 
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Iriiliaii forests. An Act wm pa-sspil in ISR.'i fcir tlic proterlion nnil 
i tiitient management of the (ioTerniiieiit fnn-,t(s. and it ««* 
liillowed bv several other Acts in later years. In IS7R a training 
sch(K)l was established at Dehra Dim. The I’on'.st Departtiieiit now 
■oiitrols an area of 500,IKKI square miles, and India enjoys the 
Is'iiefit of a seientific system of forestn. 

E. Irrigntitm 

In an agricultiiral country like India, irrigation has always 
fornied an imjiortant branch of lulmini.stratioii. Heiiiarkahle irriga. 
tion projects were undertaken by both Hindu and Mii.sliiii rulers, and 
the early Rritish rulers also followtsi in their fisitsteps. Hut a 
new |)olicy was inaugurated by Ixird Ijiwreiu-e in IStiti. Ho financed 
by piiblie loans extensive irrigation Kclieiiies. The n'siilts of this 
new iKilicy were the Sirhiiid Canal (1RK2), the lamer tlaiigea Canal 
llSTR) and Agra Canal (1874). The first had a total length of 
fi.TtX) miles, including the feeder canals 

The "Colony canals" of the Hunjab foriiied a claas bv them- 
selves They were intended to recl.iiiii vast areas of waste land 
whii'h belonged to the Goveminent. The laiwer Chenab Canal, 
constructed between IHlKJ and IHltl), has a total length of 2,7lKi 
miles, and irrigates an area of more than two million acres ladwee-n 
the Chenab and R.avi Rivers. This region, originally lying waste 
with no population, Bupjiorted 800,(K»(l in IIKH The canal yields 
an annual revenue amounting to 40 js-r cent of the capital outlay. 

Irrigation now forms an imjiortant branch of every jirovini’ial 
administration, and various jirojects, both large atal small, are 
being initiated with a view to irrigating the eullivattsl area and 
extending cultivation over waste lands. 


5 . Military Administration 

I’p to the Mutiny, and even for a long time after that, the 
Ihesidencies of Kengal, Rombay, and Madras maintjiinod is'iiarate 
armies under separate Commanders. .Although the (kmimander- 
in-Chief of the Rengal army became nominally the head of the 
military forces of India, the (lovcmments of Rombay and Madras 
managed their own forces, and mainly rccriitod them locally. 
Ry an Act which was passed in 1893 and came into operation in 
1895, the whole Army in India was plaec<J under the single control 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and divided into four territorial units 
—those of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the Punjab- each under 
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a Lieutenant-General. In 1904 Lord Kitchener made a ncu 
organisation on different principles. The Indian militarj' foncs 
were organised into three army commands and nine divisiorT!. 
The advantages of this system lay in the fact that it co-ortiinatcil 
the organisation in time of [leace with what would be neccss.-irv 
in time of war. In other words, the same generals would Is' n 
charge of the same units of the army both in peace and war, 

Each I^residcney army originally consisted of three clcmeiu-, 
viz. (1) Indian troops, mo.stly locally recruited, (2) Euroftean iinu,'. 
belonging to the Company and (3) Royal regiments. After IN.')' 
the lost two liad of course to be amalgamated, but this provoked 
great discontent amongst the Company's troojis and about lO.tssi 
men claimed tlieir disdiarge. This is known as the “Wiiitc 
Mutuiy ”. The discontent was, however, allayed hy the offer ol u 
bounty and other concessions. .\s a result of tlie Sepoy Mutin\ 
several changes were introduced in the organisation of the arni\ 
First, the pro[»ortion of European troops was raised and that <'f 
Indian troops was redutaai. In 18ti3 there were 05,000 Eurojx'an 
troops as against 140,000 Indians, and jjractically tile same ratio 
wius raaintainwl tiil tiie ouilireak of tlie First World War. Tie 
artillery was exclusively controlled by European troops. 

Secondly, there was a great ctiange in the composition of Indian 
troops, especially those of Nortlierii India. Formerly these Sepoy.- 
were recruited from the same region and belonged almost exclus¬ 
ively to the higher castes. The Mutiny showed the defects of this 
system. Hencefortii recruitment was made on a mixed basis so 
that every company stiould include men of all races, castes and 
creeds. 

A third change made itself felt only very gradually. It wa- 
the introduction of larger elements of fighting races like the 
Gurkhas, Pathuns, and Sikhs. In course of time tliey replaced 
to a large extent the Hindustani forces of the Bengal army an<i 
the locally recruited Sepoys in Bombay and .Madras. The most 
drastic changes were in the Madras army, which was graduall' 
filled by Sikhs, Gurkhas and other Northerners, and ultimately, 
the recruitment of Telugus ceased altogether. 

From 1861 an army ofiBcer was appointed as a Military’ Member 
of the Govomor-General’s Executive Council, through whom the 
Government supervised the administration of the Indian army. 
The position was rendered very anomalous by the fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief was also an extraordinary member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. Although he was 
necessarily superior in rank to the Military Member, any proposal 
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presented by him had to be submitted to the latter for review 
.ind criticism. There might have been some justificuition for this 
(‘urioufl anomaly when each Presidency mnintaintni a sejMvrate 
array, but w'ben all the Indian forces ucro brought iinder the 
singlo control of the Commander-in-Chief in 1805, the anomaly 
called for redress. Lord Kitchener t(X)k up this question in 
iu(>4 and proposed to remove the anonmly by making the 
t’oinmander-in-Chief the sole adviser of the (fovermnent on 
military matters. Ix)rd Curzon, the Viceroy, strongly opj)OBetl this 
system, as he feared that it would remove to a large extent the 
ultimate control of the civil over the military authorities, and 
thereby affect the fundamental principle's of the constitution. 
The Secretary of State, however, agreed with l-«ord Kitchener, 
and his decision was conveyed in such U'rms that J»nl Curzon 
tendered his resignation in 11H)5. After 1907 the Commander-in-Chief 
became the only responsible authority, under the (lovernment of 
India, for military Hdiuiiiistration. 

6 . Civil Administration 

A very important change, with far-reacliing consequenn's, t<xjk 
place in civil administration in UH)5. Until then Ik*ngal, Hihiir and 
Orissa had formed one province ruled by a Lieutenant-Covemor. 
Lord Curzon thought that this territory, comjiriKing ISD.tKK) stpiare 
miles, was too large a unit fur efiicient administration ami decided 
to rearrange the provincial boundaries. It was ultimately decided 
to separate the divisions of Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi from 
the province. These were joined to Assam, which was then under 
a Chief Commissioner, and a new province was constituted, called 
East Bengal and Assam, with Dacca as its capital. The jiroposal was 
Jiorried into effect in 1905 in spite of strong prot<^Ht 8 from the 
public, and this Partition of Bengal caused a tremendous political 
agitation which stirred national feeling in India to its very depths, 
as will be described in a later chapter. 
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TUI? OROWTH or NEW INDIA, 1K5K-1905 
Education 

The l)eRf«tch of 1854 oontinnecl to be the basis of educatiohil 
|X)licv for India even after it was transferred to the Crown, an i 
was confirmed by the Secretary of State in 1859. The important 
of primary education was particularly emphasised and the Secret nr', 
of StAte suggested the levy of a special rate on land to prnvi i' 
adequate means for its promotion. The result was a rapid grout; 
in the number of schools and colleges. Some of these were enlin 1\ 
financed by the Government, while others were managed by pri\;i!i 
bodies with or without a Government grant-in-aid. 

In 1882 a Commission w-as flj>pointed under the chairmanshij' 
of Sir William Hunter to review the progress of education uiidi r 
the new policy, and its rcj>ort was approved by the GovernTuont 
in 1884. The policy of 1854 was fully endorsed, but emphasis ua- 
laid upon the fact that primary education had not made sufficicriT 
progress. The report drew attention to the special and urgent 
need for the extension and improvement of the elementary educatio: 
of the mosses, and recommended that the primary schools should 
be managed by the newly established Municipal and Distrii; 
Boards under the supervision and control of the Government 

The Committee observed that the system of grants-in-aid hud 
proved very satisfactory and recommended the “progressivt 
devolution of primarj', secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and continuous withdrawal of Government from 
competition therewith”. The result was a steady increase in the 
number of schools and colleges. 


Social and Religious Reform 


The second half of the nineteenth centur}’ was marked by a 
strong ware of reforming activities in religion and society, the 
path of which had been paved by Raja Rammohan Roy. There 
was a general recognition of the existing evils and abuses in society 
and religion. But, as usual, the reforming zeal followed diverse 
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channels. Some were lured by the Western ideas to follow an 
extreme radical policy, and this naturally provoked a reaction 
which sought to strengthen tiic forces of orthcMloxy. IMween 
these two extremes were mwlorato reformers, who w»nl<d to 
proceed forward more cautiously along the line of least n*Histance. 

We are even now too close to the jK*ri(xl to appraise (‘orrt'ctly 
the value of the diflenmt forces that were at work and of the 
conjw’qiienoes that flowed from them, ^^■e shall lherefon\ coniine 
cairselves merely to a review of the I'hief movements. It would 
l>e convenient to study them under two lieads. First, the move¬ 
ments resulting in the establishment of a group or order outside 
the pale of orthodox Hindu sDciety, and secondly general changes 
in the belief, customs and ]jracti<‘e.s of tlie Hindus as a whole. 


'J'h' Brdhnui Sarndj 

Under the first head, the 15rahina Samaj demands our chief 
attention as it is^the inost striking prcduct ot a strong reform 
movement brought about bV the impact of new udeas and iKdiefs 
that agitated men’s minds e^irly in the nineteenth century. 

R<‘ferenc*e has already l>ecn nuwle to a theistic organisation 
founded by Haja Hammohan Hoy in 1H2S. It was called Hrabma 
Sahha and meant to be an a.sscnibiy of all who iKdievwl in the 
unity of God and discardfxl tlie worship of images. |[A house w-as 
built and banded over to a body of Trustees. The Trust DwhI 
which the Haja executed on Slh January, 183d, direcUxl that the 
building w'as to be xiwhI ‘‘as and for a yJacc ol publii^ meeting ol 
all sorts of descriptions of jx'ople, without distinction", for the 
worship of the one Great Go<i, but that no image slutuld be admitted 
or rituals permitted therein. 

iThis arrangement for the non-sectarian worshij) of the one 
True God is looked upon nowadays as the foundation of the 
Brahma Samiij.ilt must be remembered, however, that Itammohan 
l^y never rcgaided himself as anything but a Hindu, and stoutly 
denied, up to the last day of his life, the allegation that he was 
founding a dififerenl sectf^The detailed programme of his weekly 
servioo in what was then called HrShma Sabh&|includod the recita¬ 
tion of the V^edos by orthodox Brahmapas |ina no non-Brahmapa 
was allowed in the room. The Haja himself wore the sacred thread 
of the Br^mapas up to his death. 1 

The departure of Raja Itammohan Roy for England and his 
subsequent death there led to a steady decline of his organisation 
till new life was infused into it by Devendranath Tagore \father 
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of Rabindran&th), who formally joined the new moTement in 
He framed a covenant and introduced a formal ceremony rif 
initiation, thus converting the somewhat loose organisation imo 
a spiritual fraternity. ^Devendranath began to propagate the nrv 
doctrine through his journal/ TaUvabodkini PalriJcd, and also li\ 
the employment of a number of preachers, k It must be not<d 
that the mode of initiation into the new faith was based on ih* 
Mahdnirvdm Tantra, and the TaUvabodkini Palrikd, the officin! 
organ, openly declared the Vedas as a divine revelation and tlic 
sole foundation of the religious beliefs of the new Church. 

Rut the younger section among the followers of the new mo\ c 
ment, led by Akshaykumar Datta, gradually showed a cnncal 
attitude towards the doctrine of the infallibility of the Vedav 
and Devendranalh Hynipalhized with them.^ He made a com¬ 
pilation of select passages from the Upanishads inculcating tlic 
idea of one God, and framed a new covenant for the Churcli 
embodying the principles of natural and universal theism in the 
place of the old Vedantic covenant (1850). 

Encouraged by this success the younger section not onl> 
advocated far-reaching social reforms^ybut also wanted to appl} 
the dry T(^st of reason even to the fundamental articles of religiou.’* 
belief. jThis party gained a notable recruit in Keshab Chandra 
Sen, who joined the new movement in 1857' Keshab ChandraV 
fervent devotion, passionate enthusiasm and wonderful eloquence 
|)opulari8od the movement and increased its members. ‘■At the 
same time he carried its rationalistic principles to a still further 
degree, and founded what may be called the new Brahmaisin 
He infused the true spirit of repentance and prayer and intro¬ 
duced an element of strong emotion and devotional fervour into 
the cause of the new Church A new missionary zeal characterised 
the followers of Keshab, some of whom gave up their secular 
affairs and devoted their w'faole time to the preaching of the new 
goepel all over Bengal. , Keshab himself visited Bombay and 
Madras to propagate his views. * 

^e results of theee activities were very remarkable. Before the 
end of 1865 there were fifty-four Samijas (local branches), fifty in 
Bengal, two in the N.W.P. and one each in the Punjab and Madras. 

At first Devendran&th warmly appreciated the services of 
Keshab Chandra and appointed him the minister of the Church 
and Seoretary of the &m&j in defiance of the wishes of many 
older members. But the progreedve ideas of Keabab and his 
party soon estranged them from the revered leader. NThey advocated 
and openly oelebnted inter-caste marriage and widow-remarriagi^ 
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a,n<i inflifited that Br&hmai^a minuterB, wearing sacred threads, 
should not be allowed to preach from the pulpits. Instead of 
allowing the Samaj to be drawn away from the old Hindu line* 
laid down by Riija Rammohan lioy, JDevendranrith, by virtue of 
his position as the sole trustee of the Samaj, dismisM.'d Koshab 
and liis follower^ from all offices and pc^sitions of trust and rosponsi* 
hility. Keehab took up the challenge and started a sofuirate 
organisation which included most of the local branches. • Thus 
bv the year 1805 the BrShma Samaj was dividiKl into two camps, 
the conservatives and the progressives. The former includod men 
who iHjlieved in one God and discarded the worship of images, 
but did not w'ant to sever all eouneetion with Hindu sciciety, 
while the latter consisted of those who regardetl poptdar Hinduism 
as too narrow and chahxl at the use of San.skrit texts and the 
jerforrnance of social practices which symboIis('d that religion. 

After the great schism, the A<li Brahma Samaj. the organisation 
of Devendranath, quietly followed the pure monotheistic form of 
Hinduism/setting its face deliberately against social reform or 
propaganda of any kind. But it soon pa.s.s(Hl into obscurity. The 
period of reformation usher^Hl in by Raja Katntnohan Roy was over 
and a revolution was now in progress. 

The newly started “Brahma Samaj of India” had a triumphant 
career under the guidance of Keshab Chandra Sen. The mission¬ 
ary exertions all over Bengal and even far outside its boundaries 
led to an increase in the number of local churches. )Thc inclusion 
of women as members and the adoption of a mtslerate programme 
of .social reform formed a new feature of the rejuvenated society. 
'It was chiefly due to its efforts that the Government passed 
the Act III of 1872, wliich abolished early marriage of girls 
and polygamy, and sanctioned widow" marriages and inter-caste 
marriages for those who did not profess any recogniscnl faith such 
as Hinduism and Islam.* Another striking feature was the adoption 
of the Samkirtav in the Vaishqava style for the purpose of propa¬ 
ganda. At first “Jesus was the mspirer and teacher of Keshab and 
now came Chaitanya. The two streams combined and made a con¬ 
fluence which soon produced novel and striking resulU The passion 
of Bkakti (devotion) seized the members, and in true Vaisbqava 
style many of them prostrated themselves at each other's feet and 
especially at the feet of Keshab. Reverence for the leader grew 
apace and be gradually came to be regarded by some as a prophet 
or a divine Inoamation. 

This practice of man*worship" led to a fresh discord in the 
Br&hma Choroh. Progresrives and rationalists strongly protested 
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against certaui innovations and demanded that a definite con.'^in < 
lion should be framed for the management of the churches. So ¬ 
other {joints arose to widen the gulf between the two sectio; 
Keshab hold moderate views about female education and 
omancifMition, and he was not prepared to^go to the extreme IciiLii 
proftosc^d by the more advanced section. In his opinion hiLdi< r 
University education would not b.‘ suitable for women, and It-- 
mingling of men and women, or the total abolition of the Pufdr 
Hyntom, was fraught with grave danger to society. The advHMK"! 
or progressive section was strofigly ngiUited over those importai:; 
|M)int8 of difference with the great leader when the marriage . ■ 
KcHhab'.-H f()urt<.*en-year*(d<i daughter with tht' Hindu Malirir.'ii. 
of Couch liihnr in March, 1B7H, led to tiie second Hchisin in ti- 
Bn'ilun \ Church. 

Those' wlio differed seewied and on loth May, 1878, formed .1 
different organi.sjititJii called tlie Sadiidran lirdkvia Sainoj K Sul’ 
sequent events showed tlie great strength of this party. Kesliali' 
Church shared the same fau- as tliat of Devendranath and pas-M'' 
into comparative obscurity. | The sjurit of the Brahma movemeiu 
has now been focusetd mainly in the Sddhnran Hrdhina Samlj t- 
whi(‘h almost all the provincial Samdjas are affiliated, t 

The new Snin-ij has consistently followed the path of constiiu 
tionalism and uplu'ld an advanced programme of social reform 
In rosjicet of the position of women in society it has attained 
results of far-reaching imj)ortanee by the removal of the Purdah 
system', introduction of widow-remarriage,- abolition of polygum\ 
and early marriage, and provision of higher education, and it i.- 
intoreating to note tiiat Hindu society has largely adopted tlicse 
ideas. ‘In the removal of caste-rigidity it has {)re,sented Hindu soriet \ 
with another reform which it is gradually accepting. ^The fact 
that legislation has been passed validating widow-remarriage and 
inter-caste marriages aihong the Hindus shows the great reper¬ 
cussion of the Brahma movement upon Hindu societyl Many 
far-reacliing changes in Hindu social ideas liave been and arc still 
l)eing brought alxml, steatlily and silently, by tbc iiulirccl iniluciici 
of the Brahma Sainaj.* Interdining among different castes at public 
and Romotimes even social functions, and travel to foreign lands 
Iwyond the sea without loss of caste, may be quoted as oxamplet. 
Curiously enough, the only point where it has failed to influence* 
Hindu society, to any appreciable degree, is its emphasis on mono¬ 
theism and the abolition of the worship of images, the first and 
fundamental idea with which the new movement started. 
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'•fi. Th, I^rdrtfuiru'i Sani/lj 

As has already been noted above, ihc Hr'duna Satuaj movement 
LTudiially spread outside IkMipal, but nowhere did it take dwp 
root except in Maharashtra, where it led to the eHtablislimcnt of 
the IWirthand Sanulj. Idko the Hn’dinn Samaj. rational worsliip of 
one (Jod and social reform formeii its ideals. It lias ln*en truly 
remarked, however, that difTercnce.^j Is^twiaui the emotional char¬ 
acter of the Bengalis and tlic ]*ruetieal slircwd eommon sense of the 
Marathas are clearly renortiMl in tiie two institutions which sprang 
up under similar coridiiion.s. 

The Brahma Samfij made ii.s intiuence fell in Mahr»rDshtra as 
early as 1H49 with the foundation of Barnmaliansa Sablu'i. Hut 
this did not live long or count for much. It wa.s in IhtiT that, 
under the enthusiastic guulanc(‘ of Keshab ('handra Sen, the 
Prarthana Sainaj came into existence. 'Phe diOen'iiee in name was 
evidently delilKTute, for unlike the icllowers «)f Prrdnua Sainaj in 
lieiigal, the followers of Prarthana Sainaj iM'\('r “looke<l ujjon 
thcm.H(*he.M a.s adherents of a new religion or of a new seii, outside 
and aiong.dde of tlie general Hindi: body, but siinplv us a move¬ 
ment within It They were devot<‘d tlu-isls, iollowers of tin* 
great religious tradition of .Maratha saints like Nanid<-\, 'rukaram 
and KamdaR. But in.stead of ndigious Hj>eeuianon lla-y devoleil 
iheir chief attention to .sfuial reform sin h as intcrdining aial inter¬ 
marriage among ilifl'ercnl castes, remarriage of widows and improve- 
nient of the lot of women and depre.s.He(l claHHes 'ri»e\ estuhlished 
a Foundling Asylum and Orphanage at Pandiiarjuir and foundt^fl 
night schools, a Widows’ Home, a i>epresse<l riuMM^s Mission and 
other useful institutions of this kind. The Prarthana Samaj lias 
been the centre of nian\ activities for social reform in Western India 
Its Ruccess is chiefly due to Justiie Mabadev tiovintla Haiiade. 
Ah C. K. Andrews observtHl, “the last and in many w-a\s tlie tik^mI 
enduring aajiect of the new reformation in India has luui iu rint? 
in the Bombay Presidency and is linked most closely with the 
name of Jusiiec Pomade”. He devoted his whole life U» tfie 
furtherance of the objects of the Prarthana Siini.’ij He was one 
of the founderH of the Widow Marriage Awocialion m iHtU, ami 
the famous Deccan Pklucation »So('iely owes Us origin to iiU 
inspiration. His influence is visible in the foundation of the 
Indian National Congress, and be inaugurated the practice of 
holding a Social Conference along with the annual meeting of 
the Congre«8. 

To Jufltice Ranofle we owe the clear elucidation of two important 
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principles. First ho emphasised the truth that “the reformer inu': 
attempt to deal with the w’hole man and not to carry out ref«rii; 
on one aide only”. “To Ranade religion was as inseparable fruiii 
social reform as love to man is inseparable from love to (iud ' 
His ideas of reform were thus very comprehensive. “ You cannot, 
said he, “have a good social system when you find yourself low in 
the scale of political rights; nor can you be fit to exercise political 
rights unless your social system is based on reason and justua 
You cannot have a good economical system, w'hen your social 
arrangements are iraj>erfect. If your religious ide-as are low and 
grovelling you cannot succeed in social, economical and pwlitical 
spheres. This interdependence is not an accident but it is the la\' 
of our nature.” 

The second great principle wdiich Kanade einphH.'^ised was lli;it 
the social organism in India shows a growth which should not be 
ignored and cannot be forcibly suppressed. “There are thow 
among us,” said he, “who think that the work of the reformer i- 
confined only to a brave resolve to break with the past, and dc 
what his owti individiial reason suggests as proper and fittiiiL' 
The power of long-formed habits and tendencies is ignored in tin.' 
view of the matU*r.” Kanade showed a truer grasp of things when 
he ventured to state: “The true reformer has not to wxite on a 
clean slate. His work is more often to complete the half-wTittcn 
sentence.” 

Ranade's great message was a severe but timely warning to the 
exoeasive zeal of (‘ertain Indian reformers, and has helped a great 
deal in giving a new orientation to Indian reforms. This brief 
sketch of Ranade may be concluded with the eulogy of C. I . 
Andrews: “Ranade comes nearest to Rajii Rammohan Roy and 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khiin among the reformers already mentioned 
in the largeness of his range of vision and the magnanimity of his 
character; but he was more advanced than either of them in the 
width of his constructive aim, his grasp of the principles imder* 
lying Western civilisation, and his application of them to Indian 
conditions.” 

The Brahma Samiij and the Prarthana Samaj were largely 
products of ideas associated with the West, and represent the 
Indian response to W’estem rationalism. Far different in character 
were two other reforming movements which took their inspiration 
from India's past and derived their basic principles from her 
anoieDt wriptoree. 
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The Arya Sanujj 


The first in order of time is the Arya Sainaj, founded by Svimi 
Dayilnanda Saraswati (1824-1883). He was n good Sanskrit scholar 
hut had no P^nglish education. His motto waa “Go back to the 
Vedas". He wanted to shape society on the model of the 
N’edaa by removing all later outgrowths. He not only disregarded 
the authority of the later scripture.^ like the Purarjaa, but had no 
hesitation in declaring them to be the writings of seltish, ignorant 
men. His basic standjwint was, therefore, exactly that of Haja 
Kammohan Roy. and the detailed views of both w(Te, to a great 
extent, similar. Like the Raja, Daynnanda believed in one God and 
decried polytheism and the use of images. He also raised ids voice 
against the restrictions of aiste, childmarriage and prohibition 
tif sea-voyage; and encouraged female education and remarriage of 
widows. He also began the Sudd/n movement, i.e. conversion 
of non-Hindus to Hinduism—which has sinco become such an 
important feature of the Hindu reform movement. The Suddht 
movement was undoubtedly meant “to realise the ideal of 
unifying India nationally, socially and religiously”. Like ItAjA 
Kammohan, Dayananda published his views through ]irinUyl 
IxKrks, his most famous work being Satyurtha PrahtH, “which 
expounded his doctrine and formulated it as a doctrine sui generis". 
Tnlike liiija Ramraohan, however, DnyAnanda prt«vched directly to 
the masses, and did not confine his teachings to an intellectual elite. As 
a result, his followers rapidly increast^d in number, and his teachings 
took deep root, especially in the Punjab and the United l^ovinoes. 

Although Dayananda started from the same basic principle as 
Raja Kammohan, he lacked the critical spirit of the latter. He 
claimed that “any scientific theory or principle which is thought 
to be of modern origin may be proved to be set forth in the Vedas”. 
On an ultimate analysis his general principle amounts to this, 
that “the Vedas, as interpreted by Dayananda, contain all the 
truth". The interpretation of Dayananda, however, differs widely 
from the traditional Hindu as well as the modem Western exegesis. 
In spite of his obvious limitations, Dayananda undoubtedly proved 
a dynamic force in Hindu society. His appeal to the masses, 
which was attended with splendid success, was an eye-opener to 
all reformers, social, religious and political, and the social and 
educational work done by him and his followers has achieved 
solid results. His work was continued after his death by bis 
followers, chief among whom were L&la Hansr&j, Pandit Guru 
Dutt, T-filJt Lajpat RSi, and Sv&ml ^raddhApanda. 
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The Arya Samaj has not, however, escaped the rationalism of iht- 
present age. Alrca<ly there is a growing section among it whirh 
recognises the value of English education and is inclined to a mor( 
liberal programme. Its cliief exponent is Lala Hansraj and its visililr 
symbol the Day.lnanda Anglo-Vodic College of I^hore. Asa counter¬ 
move to tliin \vc may juunt to the famous Gurukul of Hardwai 
founded in which seeks to revive the Vedic ideal in modem lih 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that Dayananda, at the beginnin: 
of his can.'cr, tried to come to tenns with the Brahma Samaj ano 
a Cotiforence was hold in Calcutta in 1809 with that end in vioa. 
Nothing, however, came of it, and the Arya Samaj ultimately 
ovcrwliclmed and absorbed the Bniljma Samaj movement in the 
Punjab, \\horc, in Liihorc, a Brahma Samaj had already been 
starUid in 1803. 


Tfi( Raviakriahiia Mission 

Tiio syntluvsia of the two great forces, the ancient or Oriental 
and the modem or Western, marks the Raiuakris!\na Mission, liie 
last great religious and social movement which characterises the 
ninoU't'tnth century. Ramakrishna Pararnalian.sa (1830-1880), after 
whom the Mis.sion is named, was a jH)or jiriesl in a tem[)le near 
Calcutta. He had scjircely any formal education, Eastern or We.stern. 
worthy the name, but led an intense spiritual life in his splendid 
isolation. He had a dw'p faith in the inlicrcnt truth of all religions 
and tested his Udief by performing religious exercises in accordance 
with the practice^ and usages not only of different Hindu sects, 
but al.Ko of Islam and Christianity. His broad catholicity, mysticism, 
and spiritual fervour attracted a small number of occasional 
visitors, mostly from Calcutta. He lived and died as a secluded 
spiritual devotee, unknown except to a comparatively small group 
of people. To them ho expounded his views in short pithy sayings 
and admirable j)arabl68. Some of t hese were collectetl and published 
before his dt^ath. and many other works about him and his sayings 
have biH*n published since then. 

The moat famous among his disciplee, and the one most beloved 
of the guru, was a young graduate of the Calcutta University 
named Narendramlth Dutta, afterwards famous as Svaroi Viv- 
ekananda (1863-1902). It was he who carried the message of 
Hamakriabna all over India. Eis learning, eloquence, spiritual 
fervour and wonderful personality gathered round him a band 
of followers which included botli prince and peasant. With their 
help, and after untold sufferings, he attended in 1803 the famous 
"Parliament of Religions’* at Chicago, and at once made his mark. 
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Hin speeches at that august asseiubly brought him fame and 
friends, and from that day the teachings of Hiimakrishna, as inter* 
preted by Svilmi Vivekunanda, came to lx* n'(‘ognis(*d us n world- 
force. Ramakrishna missions and monustcrios came to Ik* established 
in different centres in the UniU*<l States, an<l after the n'turn (»( 
tlie triumphant hero to his country they spread all over India. 

The Ramakrishna Mission stands for religious and social reform 
but takes its inspiration from the ancient culture* of Inilia. It holds 
up the pure Vcdantic doctrine as its ideal, and aims at the develop¬ 
ment of the highest ajunluahly inlierent m man. hut at the 
.■;umc time it recognises tlie value ami utility of later develop¬ 
ments in Hinduism such as the \sorsliij> of images. Ramakrishna 
demonstrated in his own life not only the comjiatihility of the 
worship of the goddea.s Kfili \\ith the liighest spiritual life, hut 
even something more than that. viz. that the \u)r8hip of 
images may be utilised us an excellent means of dcvclojhng the 
liighest spiritual fervour in man. Hut he laid his fing<T on tlie 
real source of abuse in jiresent day Hinduism, viz. mistaking 
the external rituals for the essentia! spirit, the Hvmhol for the re^al. 

Another eharacUTistic feature of the Mi.ssion, als<* practically 
demonstrated by liamakrishna, isalK‘ii(‘f ui the truth of all religions. 
"All the different religious views are hut difierent ways leading 
to the same goal,” was the charaeleristie i-xpresMion ol tin* (ireat 
Master. As different word.s in different language.^ denote th(^ same 
substance, e.g. "water , so Allah, Ilari, ('hrist, Krishna, etc., 
are but different names under which we worship the same great 
God. He is both one and many, with and without forms, and may 
be conceived either as a great univer.sal spirit or through difierent 
svmbols. This catholic and broad view’ is in striking contrast to 
the sectarian views which are dividing the mwiern world into so 
many hostile camps and making religion a Hymlx)! for haU‘ and 
discord instead of love and brotherhood. 

In addition to these two charaetcri.slic features, the success of the 
Mission in and outside India is due to several other causes. In the 
first place it bos no aggreesive proselytising zeal. It has no desire 
to develop into a separate sect like the Hr^ihma or the Arya Samaj 
and chooses to remain as a imrely monastic order, disseminating 
reforming ideas among the masses without violently uprooting 
them from their social or religious environments. S(*oondly, it 
has put in the forefront of its programme the i<lea of social service, 
not as a mere philanthropic work, but as an eswntial discipline 
for religious and spiritual life. The Mission has opened many 
schools and dispensaries, and has always rendered ungrudging 
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help to the people in times of distress caused by famine or floo<l 
or other calamity. In particular, the uplift of the dumb milliori'- 
of India forms the chief plank of the Mission’s platform. In 
Sr&mi Vivekunanda the patriotic and spiritual impulses mingled in 
supreme desire to uplift the manhood of India with a view to restorim; 
her to her proper place among the nations of the world. He believed 
that the present warring world can he saved by spiritual teachincs 
which India alone can impart, but before she can do this she muM 
enjoy the respect of other nations by raising her own status. The 
Svami had thus both a national and universal outlook and tlii> 
explains his popularity in India and America. 

In addition, the Hindus of India have special reasons for venerat 
ing Svami Vivekananda. For the first time in tia- modern age la- 
boldly proclaimed before the world the superiority of Hindu culture 
and civilisation, the greatness of her past and the hope for her 
future. Instead of the tone of apology and a sense of inferioritt 
which marked the Indian attitude towards European culture 
and civilisation, a refreshing boldness and consciousness of inherent 
strength marked the utterances of Svami Vivekunanda. This, 
combined with his patriotic zeal, made him an embodiment of the 
highest ideals of the renascent Indian nation. He was, to quote 
the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, “the first Hindu whose person¬ 
ality won demonstrative recognition abroarl for India’s ancient 
civilisation and for her new-born claim to nationhood’’. 

The Theotophical Society 

The Theosophical Society was founded by the “mysterious” 
Madame H. P. Blavataky and Col. H. S. Olcott in the United 
States in 1875. They came to India in 1879 and in 1886 established 
their headquarters in Adyar, a suburb of Madras. The real success 
of the movement in India is, however, due to Mrs. Annie Besant, 
who joined the Society in 1889 and settled in India in 1893 
at the age of forty-six. 

The Theosophical Society from the very start allied itself to 
the Hindu revival movement. Mrs. Besant held that the present 
problems of India could be solved by the revival and reintroduc¬ 
tion of her ancient ideals and institutions. In her autobiography 
(1863) she writes: “The Indian work is. first of all, the revival, 
strengthening, and uplifting of the ancient religions. This has 
brought with it a new self-respect, a pride in the past, a belief in 
the future, and, as an inevitable result, a great wave of patriotic life, 
the beginning of the rebuilding of a nation." 
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She started the Central Hindu School in Renares as a chief 
means of achieving her object. She lavUhod her resourtxis and 
energy on this institution, which griulually developed into a tk)llego 
and ultimately into the Hindu University in 19ir>. 

The Theosophical Society, witli its many branches all over 
India, has provcti an important factor in social and rtdigious 
reform especially in South India. Rut in its attempt to revert to 
the old, it supports some usages and beliefs which are considerwl 
by many to bo retrograde in character, and its occult mysticism 
has ahenated many who might have b(*en its folUn^crs. Most of 
its importance in Indian life was due more to the p<Tsonality of 
.Mrs. Besant than to any inherent strength of tlie movement. 

The general movements described above led to a great upheaval 
in Hindu society and stimulated the growth of individual and 
organised efforts for social reform. It is not |Hissil)le to give a 
detailo<l account of them all in this chapter, ami we sliall therefore 
refer briefly to some of the more imtortanl among them, w’hich 
miirht serve as representative tvfx^s of this kind of activity in 
mcKlern India, here and in a subsequent cliapler. The Deccan 
Kdination Society was founded under Ranade’s inspiration in 
1HS4. Tt started with the idea that the e<lucation of tlie young 
should be remodelled so os to fit thorn for the service of the 
country, a task w'hich the existing system of educjition hod 
failed to fierform. The meml)er8 of the Society undertook to serve 
for at least twenty years on a nominal salary (Ks. 75 to start with), 
and thus it was possible without large endowments or donations 
to start the famous Fergusson Odioge in Roona, and the Willingdon 
College at Sangli, wdth a number of jireparatory schools to feed 
them. The “life-workers of the Society includwl the famous Copal 
Krishna Gokhale*’ (1806-1015). 

The names of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Malabari 
stand foremost in connection with the uplifting of Indian women. 
Their hearts w’ore touched by the miseries of women, and they 
carried on a life-long campaign to better their lot. As a result of 
unremitting labour and strenuous agitation, V’idyaaagor succeeded 
in inducing the Government to f^ass a measure legalising the re¬ 
marriage of Hindu widows. Similarly Malabari's efforts led to the 
Age of Consent Act, 1891. 

National Awakening--Indian National Congress 

The most important phenomenon in New India is the growth of 
a national consciousnees which ultimately found active expression 
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in the formation of the Indian National Congress, the Musli?i 
lyjagiJo, and other bodies of the kind. Varioiifi factors contribui' i 
to the development of this national awakening, which was bnx d 
upon two fundamental principles, viz. the unity of India as a win i. 
and the right of her people to rule themselves. 

Ab with all great national movements, e.g. the French Revoluti'>r, 
there w'ns an intellectual background to this political regoncratior' 
In a previous chapter we have traced the growth of Eiiglid 
education in India. It is a matter of common knowledge th.i' 
a tremendous w'av'c of liberalism wjis passing over English politJ*' 
and literature during the nineteenth centurj'. By the study . * 
English liUTaturc and Pjuropean history educated Indians imbilH*ii 
the spirit of democracy and national patriotism w’hich Englami 
unequivocally declared to be her political ideals. Further, th* 
promotion of these sentiments was deliberately encouraged by th- 
liberal statesmanship which England at first displayed in Ikt 
poliey towards India and other dt>minionH. 

From the very beginning the British Government publich 
declared its liberal |K^licy towards India. The Charter Act of 
definitely laid it down that “it is the duty of this country to promot< 
the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British 
dominion.s in India”. This was not only corroborated but even 
further eluoidatod by the Farliamentarv Committee of 1S33 when 
it laid down “the indisputable principle that the interests of tlic 
native subjects arc to be consulted in preference to those ot 
Europeans wlienever the two come in competition”. Finally cann 
the Queen’s IVoclamation of I8fi8 in which she declared that 
“Wo hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects”. 

The pronounc'crnent of Queen Victoria acquired a special signifi¬ 
cance for Indians in view of the democratic constitution granted 
to Canadian subjects during her reign, followed by similar measure? 
of self-government conceded to other colonies in subsequent times. 

All these causes created new aspirations in the minds of educated 
Indians They had great faith in the liberal statesmen of Britain 
and their sense of justice and fair play. They thought that as soon 
as the Indians could make tip a good case and present it well, 
nothing would be w'anting on the part of British liberals to meet 
their reasonable demands. 

The first concrete demand was naturally one for a larger admis¬ 
sion of Indians to the higher ranks of the Civil Service. The Civil 
Service has ever been the *'steel-frame” of British administration, 
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ind Macaulay did not very nuich exaggerate the fact when he 
‘jnid in the House of OommonK that “even the eharncter of the 
< iovernor-General was leas im|>ortaiit than the churaoter and spirit 
f)f the servants by whom tho administration of India wjui carried 
on". It was obvious to educated Indians that tlio first step to 
•;eciire a real and logitinuito share in tlie inanngcmont of the adnunis- 
tnition was to got into the hiidier raiik.^ (jf the Civil Service in steadily 
increasing numbers. 

A definite pledge was given b\ the Charter Act of IKXl that no 
Indian “shall by reason only <)f ins religion, place of birth, deHc<*nt, 
colour or any of them be disabled fnun holding any ofiice or 
employment under the Company ’. Tins wan reiterateii in tho 
(^iHH'n's lYoclamation of ISoH and the Indian ('ivil Stvjcc Act 
(»r Isfil. In spite of the.st* j)romi.ses there was plainly visible a 
growing reluctance on the ])art of the British tJoverninent to admit 
Indians in large numl)ers to the Civil Service- Tin* failun* to fulfil 
the j)ledges so rp[>eatedly given is admitted by Itnlish staU^smen 
1 hemstdves. “Ix)rd Houghton observ(<<l that the de<*laration which 
^tJlted that the Government of India would Ik* c(uiduct<sl without 
relerence to differences of race, was magnificent but had lulherto 
lK‘en futile.” That the (Jovernment did not choose t<» carry out 
ihi.s jKilicy is admitt/ed hy nr» less an authority than I/inl I>\tton 1, 
ihe Governor-General. In a confidential tlcspatch on this subject, 
he Ktat^xl that “all means were tak<‘n of lireaking to the lieart 
the words of promise they had utU.*rcd to the ear”. 

It is easy to imagine the feeling.s of Kngh'ih-educaUHj Indiana, 
who had pinned their faith on the lil«*rulism and the wmw of 
justice of English stAtesmen. I’here wa.s profound disapjiointment 
and a rude disillusionment, followed liy ff^ilings of bitter restmt- 
ment. Soon incidents occurred which charige<i tlic* [utssive dis¬ 
content into an active agitation. 

These incidents were connected witli the ap[K)intment of Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjca to thel.C.S. Although he prr»ved successful 
in the competitive examination, attempts were ma<Je to remove 
his name from the list. Ultimately the name was restored by u 
writ of Mayidamus in the Queen’s ifench. and Mr. Hancrjea was 
appointed to the I.C.S., hut he was soon dismissed from the Service 
on grounds which are now rcgarderl as inadequate. 

The man who w'as thus denied an opp(jrtunity to serve the 
British Government was destined to be the leader of the great 
national movement in India. He took to public life and in 1876 
founded the Indian Association of Calcutta, which, to use the 
language of its founder, “was to be the centre of an Alblndia 
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movement" based on “the conception of a united India, derivinl 
from the inspiration of Mazzini”. It was an organisation of tin- 
educated middle class with a view to creating public opinion 
direct appeals to the people. Mr. Banerjea’a great opportunity caini- 
when in 1877 the maximum age-limit for the Civil Service Eiamiim- 
tion was reduced from twenty-one to nineteen. This created a painful 
impression throughout India, and was regarded as a deliberiuc 
attempt to blast the prospects of Indian candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. The Indian Association organised a national proUst 
against the reactionary measure. A big public meeting was held 
in Calcutta and Mr. Banerjea led a whirlwind campaign, holdiiii; 
similar meetings at Agra, Lahore, Amritsar, Meerut, Allabab.'iil 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Aligarh and Benares. The nature and 
object of these meetings is thus descril)ed by Mr. Banerjea: 'Tlic 
agitation was the means; the raising of the maximum limit of 
age for the open competitive examination and the holding ol 
simultaneous examinations were among the ends; but the under 
lying conception, and the true aim and purpose of the Civil Service 
Agitation, was the awakening of a spirit of unity and solidaritr 
among the people of India.” 

The tour of Mr. Banerjea was a great success. Sir Henry Cotton 
wrote about it as follows in his bixtk Sew India: “The idea id 
any Bengalee influence in the Punjab would have been a concep 
tion incredible to Lord Laurence . . . yet it is the case that durinc 
the past year the tour of a Bengalee lecturer lecturing in English 
in Upper India, assumed the character of a triumphal progress 
and at the present moment the name of Surendranath Banerjea 
excites as much enthusiasm among the rising generation of Multan 
as in Dacca.” 

The results of the national movement organised by the Indian 
Association with the help of Mr. Banerjea were indeed very great 
To use the words of Mr. Banerjea: “For the first time under British 
rule, India, with its varied races and religions, had been brought 
upon the same platform for a common and united effort. Thu.i 
was it demonstrated, by on object-lesson of impressive significance, 
that, whatever might be our differences in respect of race and 
language, or social and religious institutions, the people of India 
could combine and unite for the attainment of their common 
poBtiaal ends." 

The Civil Service agitation thus taught important lessons which 
ultimately found ezpnssian in the Indian Congress. It also opened 
up another line along which p r o g ress might be made towards the 
poUtioal regeneration of the country. A memorial on the Civil Service 
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(|ue«tion was adopted at the Calcutta meeting and endorsed at 
the other public meetings. It contained a prayer to the House 
of Commons not to lower the limit of age for the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service and to hold simultaneous 
examinations in India and England. Instead of adopting the usual 
rourse of sending the memorial by post, Mr. iJilmohnn Glumh, u 
well-known Bengali barrister in Calcutta, was sent to England to 
present it in person as the representative of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. Ghosh was an eloquent speaker and ma^io a deep im¬ 
pression upon the British audienc'e about the pressing grievance 
of India. Mr. S. N. Banerjoa thus describes his campaign: “ A great 
meeting was held under the Presidency of John Bright. Mr. tJhosh 
hpokc with a power and eloquence that excited the admiration 
of all and evoked the warmest tribute from the President. The 
effect of that meeting was in8tant4uieouH. Within twenty-four 
hours of it, there were laid on the table of the House of Commons 
the Hulos creating what was sub.sequently known as the Statutory 
Civil Service. . . . Thus the deputation of an Indian to England 
voicing India's grievance was attended with an unexpected measure 
of success and the experiment was in future years tried again 
>ind again." 

The Civil Service agitation was soon followed up b\ similar 
agitations against the Arms Act and the Vernacular Press Act 
of Ijord Lytton, which sought to limit the ix^ssession of arms and 
control the Vernacular Press. AU three measures were regarded 
as part of a policy to hamper the grow th of a National India, 
and show the reactionary character of the regime of I^ord Salis¬ 
bury as Secretary of State for India. History teaches us tliat 
“reactionary rulers are often the creators of great public move¬ 
ments". So it proved in India. The agitation against these un¬ 
popular measures shaped the political life of India and made it 
conscious of its strength and potentialities. Soon it ceased to be 
a mere question of repealing these obnoxious measures. There 
was a steady development of national aspirations, and a higher 
ideal dazzled the vision of political India. It was not thought 
enough that Indians should have their full share of the higher 
offices. They must eventually bring the entire administration 
under popular control and therefore make a definite demand for 
representative institutions. 

The new ideal called for an All-India organisation of a per- 
uuLnent character. Tliis was considerably facilitated by the con* 
trovemy over the Dbert Bill. The Bill introduced in 1883 by Ilbert, 
the Law Member of the Viomy’s CounoU, sought to withdraw the 
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prinlege, hithorto enjoyed by European British subjects in tho h. 
tricts, of trial by a judj?c of their owti race. The Anglo-Indian cornti^ 
nity carried on an agitation against this measure both in Indin ;iiri 
England. They started a Defence Association with branches ali i M-r 
India, and raised over a lakli and fifty thousand rupees. It pro^ nk, • 
a counter-agitation by educated Indians. The Government ili;. 
mntely withdrew the Bill and substituted for it a more inodf r 
measure which vested the power of trying EurojJeans in Ses^inn, 
-ludgos and Di.«trict .Magistrates who might be Indians. Tiie aii''' 
of the anti-Ilbert Bill agitation ‘Teft a rankling sense of InimiliHn't 
in the mind of educated India”, but it also demonstrated li.- 
vahie of combination and organisation. Tho lesson was not l»- 
upon educated India. As before, kSurondranath took the lead aii-; 
within a year an All-India National Fund was created and tl,' 
Indian National (onfcrcnce. with rejiresentativos from all {i.ir- 
of India, met in (Calcutta {1H83). 

During the same year a retired civilian, Allan Octavian Hnin* 
addressed an opc*n letter to the graduates of Calcutta Univcr'i:\ 
urging them to organise an association for the mental, 
social, and political regeneration of the people of India. He ciili> 0 '‘i 
official favour in snpjwrt of sucli an organisation. Tho Govcrii' i 
General, Ix)rd Duflerin, told him ‘‘that he found the great'-- 
difficulty in ascertaining the real wishes of the people and thi- 
it would bo a public benefit if there existed some responsii^t 
organisation througit which the Government might be kept inforint ! 
regarding the best Indian public opinion”. 

Mr. H umc, with tlic supjx^rt of .some prominent Indians, .‘'H 
ceeded in giving effect to Ids plan, and the first Indian Nation 
Congress met in Bombay during the Christinas week of D" ' 
under the Brt'sideney of a Bengali barrister, Mr. W. C. Bonnerje - 
About the same time the second session of the Indian Natioiia. 
Conference was held in Calcutta. It appears that the two movement - 
were simultaneous and independent, and the oi^anisers of neitla r 
knew about the other until on the eve of their sittings. Both tb' 
organisations were conceived on the same lines and adopted iIm 
same programme, and it was obviously undesirable that tlicn 
should be two such associations working independently in tw 
different parts of India. It is a striking testimony to the growti 
of a feeling of national unity that without any difficulty the India: 
National Conference silently merged itself into the Indian Nations 
Congress. 

The first Indian National Congress consisted only of seventy 
delegates, for, as noted above, aome prominent leaders, inoludim. 
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'iirondranath, could not attend it on atioiint of the siinultaneoua 
^. s-^ion of the Indian National Conforenc-e. Henctdorth tlie 
l>,r lone >’car.s met every yeiir, dnnne t'liristmn.>i awk, m soinr 
;iii[x)rtant town of India, the second and tliini se.ssions iK'ine held 
resiieetivcly in Calcutta and Madras. Evervahere it evoked er<'at 
,‘nthusia8m among Uie local pnhhe, and attracted erailiially in- 
reasinp numbers of delegates from ditlerent parts of India. It 
.ilmirably fulfilled the object Hhich llnnie hail forinnlnted in the 
t.illoaing words in his 0 ]K-nine munileslo directly, to enable all 
I'.irnest laliourers in the National caii.se to become (HTSonallv 
known to each other, to di.scns.s and decide upon the political 
"[HTations to be undertaken during the ensuiiiL' year, and in¬ 
directly, this Conference will form the germ cd a Native rarliament, 
and, if properly conducted, will in a lew years constilule an iin- 
.inswerable reply to the assertion that India is unfit for any form 
of representative institutions." 

Throughout the ninctoenth century the Congress elnclly con- 
aemed itself with criticism of Goiernmeiit poll, \ ami ib-inands for 
reforms. Its views were formulated in the sbaja- of resolutions 
which were forwarded to the (lovernment for their eonsideration. 

It drew the attention of the tiovernment to the appdling 
poverty of the country and asked for pro[)er iiKpiiiw and redress. 
It criticised the Arms Act and various admini.strative measures, 
particularly the Exci.-ie and .Salt tax. 

•As regards reforms, it laid special emphasis on the following 
8 [)ecific measures: 

(1) Development of self-government by means of representative 
councils both in the Central as well as in the Provincial 
Governments. 

(2) Abolition of the India tknincil. 

(3) Spread of education, both general and technical. 

tt) Reduction of military expenditure and military training ol 
Indians. 

(5) The separation of Judicial and Executive functions in the 
administration of criminal justice. 

(fi) Wider employment of Indians in the higher offices in the 
Public Service, especially by instituting l.C.ij. examinations 
both in England and India. 

In criticising Government policy the Congress always main¬ 
tained great dignity and moderation. It professed unswerving 
loyalty to the Throne and cherisbed an unbounded faith in the 
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liberalism and sense of justice of British statesmen. Its wiiok 
endeavour was directed towards rousing their oonsoiousness to th« 
inherent justice of the Indian claims. 

In the year 1896 an Industrial Exhibition was held in cwi 
nection with the Congress to give an impetus to Indian indiistrt 
A Social Conference was also added in order to call public attcntioi. 
to, and devise means for the removal of, the acknowledged s(r(‘isi 
evils. 

At the very beginning the Government looked upon the ConL'rc»> 
movement with favour, at least without any dislike. Govornmcni 
officials not only attended the first meeting of the Congress bui 
even took part in its deliberations. Congress members were invited 
to a garden party by the Governor-General (Lord Dufferinl iii 
Calcutta (1886), and the Governor in Madras (1887), 

But the official world soon changed its view. Lord Duficrin 
on the eve of his retirement, expressed his disapproval of the polio 
and methods of the Indian National Congress at the St. Andrea s 
Dinner in Calcutta and described the educated community as a 
“microscopic minority”. The high officials took their cue froiii 
him, and gradually the Government officers kept aloof from ilie 
Congress movement. 

The official attitude to the Congress was based on the plea that 
the educated community as an infinitesitnal minority had lu' 
right or claim to represent the views of India. The Congress 
rejoinder to this argttment formed the basis on which rested the .s'ili 
justification of its claim to a representative character. It was iihl.' 
summed up as follows by Sir Ramesb Chandra Mitra in his speech a.' 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Congress held ic 
Calcutta in 1896: 

“The educaterl community represented the brain and conscienn 
of the country, and were the legitimate spokesmen of the ilUterau 
masses, the natural custodians of their interests. To hold other- 
wise would be to presuppose that a foreign administrator in tie 
service of the Government knows more about the wants of the 
masses than their educated countrymen. It is true in all age.- 
that those who think must govern those who toil; and could 
it be that the natural order of things was reversed in this uri 
fortunate country 1” 

It is no wonder that the resolntions of the Congress evokc<i 
but little response from the Government. As Hume declarer! 
"the National Congress had endeavoured to instruct the Govern¬ 
ment, but the Government had refused to be instructed”. Dis¬ 
appointed with the Govanunent attitude, the Congress decided to 
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l)rijig pressure upon the Government by organising public opinion 
both in India and England. The method, popularly known as 
( onatitutional Agitation, henceforth became the chief inatrument 
nf the Congress. Apart from organisation of meetingH in India, 
a paid agency was established in Ijontion in |SK8. It arranged 
lectures in different parts of England and dirttriluited pamphlets 
to educate public opinion. Its j>)ace stKm taken by the Hritisli 
( ommittee of the Indian National C'ongrcRs whicli published h 
v^eekly paper called /ndta. 

The agitation in England bore fruit. Charles Bnwllaugh, M.l*.. 
attended the fifth session of the ConprcMH in Hombay in I881C &nd 
in consultation with Indian Icaflers drafte<l a Hill for the reform 
and the expansion of the Ijoginlntive (H)un(ilH. This he niovwl 
in the House of Commons in 1890. To counteract it the Govern¬ 
ment introduced a Bill of their own which wa.s passc'd in 1K92. 
The India Councils Act of 1892 (p. so'l) is thus indirectly an 
;ichieveraent of the C/Ongross. 

A.s regards the other proposals of the Congress, little was done 
by the Government. Year after year the Congress passed nearl)’ 

I he same resolutions but without much effect on the (Jovomnient. 
This brought about a feeling of de.spondencv, and gra<lually a 
spirit of opposition against the Govcniment gaine<i ground. A 
section of the Congress even began to lose faith in the eflicacy of ihc 
<k>ngre88 programme. They ridiculc<l the idea of sending humble 
jwtitions year after year to the Government, only to bo most 
unceremoniously rejected by them. They btilievod that refonns 
would not be secured by talk, but action. The leader of‘ this section 
was Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Marathu Brahmapa of the class to 
which belonged the famous Peshwas. 

Among the people of different parts of India the ManUhas, 
who had lost their independence so recently, had special reasons 
to join a movement for national regeneration. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Maratha country proved a congenial soil for fostering 
the new spirit. Tilak tried to create a strong national feeling 
among the Indians by an appeal to their historic post. He led 
the opposition against official interferenoe in social matters. He 
organist annual festivals in commemoration of Shivtlji. Through 
his paper. Kesari, he preached his new political ideals of self-help 
and national revival among the masses. The speeches and articles of 
Tilak are gentt^y held to have been responsible for the growth of a 
Radical section which soon became a powerful wing of the Congrees. 

All sections and oommuiuties of the Indiui population did not 
At first show an equal enthusiasm for the Gem^ess movement. 
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Some notable Muslim leaders took part in its atmual deliberation., 
and on a few ociaeiona it had a Muslim President. Nevertln 1.— 
it is an undeniable faet that a strong seetion of the Mtislim.s. (lo!.. 
the very begiiming, adoitted an unsympathetic attitude Iowan, 
the Cktngress, though Muslims in general were indifferent, raii . r 
than hostile to it,. Mr. Sayani, who presided over the Congre... - 
1806, observed with truth: "It is imagined by some [Kirsons il,,- 
all, or almost all, the Muslims of India arc agaimst the ('oiilt' .- 
movement , this is not true. Indeed by far the largest part do n 
know what the tVingress movement is," 

There were ileep-seated causes for this difference The .Mu'hia 
did not show the same zeal and fervour for Western education ,,n:i 
cult lire as the Hindu eommnnity led by Jliimmohan Hot, Pvajiiar,’, \ 
Hose, Haris Mnkherji, Telang, Ranade.and others. They still .shoH ,■ 
a preference for the classical studies to which they had so long lie 
accustomed. 'I'heir reaction to the British rule was also diflcn iii 
They still brooded over their erstwhile yiolitieal dominance over tlic 
greater juirt of India, and felt a sullen resentment against ilc 
British. They therefore naturally supported, or felt aym|«ith\ l u 
the revolutionary Wahhabi movement and the Sepov Mutin.i I: 
IS iiiteresting to note that even at an early .stage the British souglit 
to take advantage of this jKtsition by means of the [loliey of “ l)n ul' 
and Rule”. “1 cannot,” wrote Lord Ellenhoroiigh in 1843. ‘'cl"'' 
my eyes to the belief that that race (.Muslims) is fiindamentallv 
hostile to us, and our true ysilicy is to reconcile the Hindu.s." Tlii- 
yiclicy was succeasfully followed for some time till the growth i: 
national con8ciousnes.s among the Hindus gradually alienateil il ' 
British, and made them favourably disyKised to the Muslims. 

This change in the attitude of the British rulers synchronised wii; 
the rise of Sir Syetl Ahmad as the leaiier of the Muslims, and tl ■ 
entirely new tuni ho gave to their yioliey and activities. He w ' 
deeyily impressed by the faet that the Muslims were far behind tl 
Hindus in respect of Western learning, and consequently the Hmd 
practically monopolised the higher oflBces of the state. He tlien fc: 
devoted himself to the promotion of English education amoug ti > 
Muslims, and in 1876 founded a school which soon developed into tl ■ 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College of Aligarh. His efforts wci 
crowned with success. It would b^ly bo an exaggeration to .si' 
that no single institution has done so much for any community . 
this college has done for the promotion of higher education an 
modem culture among the Muslims. 

Sir Syed Ahmad was an ardent jratriot and nationalist. He suj 
ported the Ilbert Bill and the agitation in favour of holdint 
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simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service. He hold that the 
Huidus and Muslims in India formed ono nation. "They are," ho 
.Mild, “two eyes of India. Injure the one and you injure the other. 
We should try to become ono in heart and soul and act in unison: 
il united, we can support each other, if not, the offoot of ono against 
the other will tend to the destruction and downfall of both." Ho 
liirther expressed the view that “no nation can acquire honour and 
respect so long as it does not attain equality with the ruling race and 
diKis not particijiate in the goveniiiieiit of n.s own country''. Hut in 
.ipite of these liberal views iSir .Syed wii.s definitely oppiwd to the 
Congress movement from the very iH'giniiing He urged the Muslim 
eominiinity to keep aloof from it and denounced its objectives, 
including the simultaneous e.\ammiiti()n.H for the Civil Service which 
he had once advocated. In 1880 he set up an Kdiieational Congress 
.es a rival organisation on the ground that the Miialiiiis would not 
Is'nefit by the discussion of jiolitical iiiatter.s. and education wins 
the only means of en.siirmg their progre.ss He ahso e.stahliHhed two 
other .\ssociationB in order to o]>po.se the Congres.s Tlie first, the 
I'nited Indian Patriotic Association, fotmdeil in 1888. had laith 
Hindu and Muslim members, but the seeond, fonnibsl in I8il8 and 
known 08 the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence ,\s,social ion of 
I pl>er India, confined its menilKTship to Muslims and Englishmen. 

Tliere can scarcely be any doubt that the change in 8ir Syed 
.Uimod's attitude was fiartly due to the British |s»liey of "Divide 
and Rule”, now apjilied again.st the Hindus This [silicy found a 
great exponent in Mr. Beck, the Principal of the .Muhammadan 
■tiiglo-Oriental College at Aligarh from 1883 to 18i)i). Throughout 
this long jxiriod Mr. Beck worked with unremitting zeal and industry 
in order to wean Sir Syed Ahmati from the nationalist movement, 
and to induce the Muslims to ktsip ahxif from the Hindus, and 
place themselves under the protecting wiiig.s of the British (lovcm- 
ment. But it is not necessary' to supjioHe that fk'ek’s efforts, though 
highly successful, were solely rosponsihic for Sir Syed Ahmad s 
opposition to the Congress. It is quite likely that he had a siiicore 
conviction that Engliii education was the crying need of the csim- 
munity and it would be unwise to divert its energy to politics. It is 
also possible that he detected in the Congress demand for jxipular 
government something highly injurious to the Muslim lause. After 
all, the Muslims formed but one-fourth of the population of India, 
and Sir Syed Ahmad publicly expressed his fears that under a 
democratic system of government, which formed the ideal of the 
^Amgress leaders, “the larger community would iiilly override the 
interests of the smaller community". This sentiment has been 
cc 
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shared by the Muslim ]ea<lers ever since, and has hirgely 8ha{>e<i liieir 
views and actions. Sir Syed Ahmad died in 1898, and Mr. Uei k 
1899, but their policy survived and formed the hackgroun'l n; 
Muslim |Kjlitics in subHcquent years. Though even then, as 
some eminent Miishm leaders occasionally took more catholic \u 
adopted a nationalist policy, and even became ardent champion' >' 
the Congress, they could not carry the whole community with ili< n, 
and in some notable cases they ultimately fell into line with the I'i: 
|K>licv. The drwui of majority rule, first publicly expressed b\ ''n 
Sye<l,and widely spread by the propaganda of Beck and his siKicc^isiir' 
inspiml, in the succc.ssive .stages of evolution in Muslim pohtio, *1' 
demands for mmiination, for a sejuirate electorate with wemlii.i.' 
and lastly for Pakistan, as will l»e related in a subsequent chafit' r 

4. Trade and Industry 

A, Trade 

It has been already noteil how the foreign tra<le of India 
into tlie hands of Kuropean nations, notably the Knglisli. Allhoi::! 
the trading mono{K»ly of tlie K:i.st India C>>m{)anv wa.s iil»oli'lir; 
in 1813, and gradually all the Kunq^ean nations were pla(“ed m 
an equal footing in re.s{»ect of trade in India, the British 
virtually {>o.‘wessed the monojioly of Indian trade until the closi: 
years of the nineteenth century. This was due partly to the un¬ 
doubted maritime supremacy of the British and partly to tli'U 
political domination in India, while other historical causes operat' '. 
in the sixme direction. Only during the last part of the ninetetni:!. 
century did Germany and Japan begin to encroach upon 
close preserve of British trade in India. 

The volume of overseas trade began to increase enomiou-'^ 
with the opening of the Suez Canal. In 1855-1860 the averac 
annual value of Indian trade was about fifty-two lakhs of rupt*’' 
During the five years beginning with 1869, when the Suez Canal w 
0 |wned, the average annual value of exports and imports amount* 
to nearly ninety croros of rupees. The average in 1900 excee<lt ; 
two hundred crorea, while in 19^-1929 it exceeded six hundn - 
crores. 

The nature of exports and imports also changed. Instead i 
the finished products of industry, India now exported jute, wheat 
cotton, oilseeds, tea, etc., whereas she imported the goods c 
European manufacture to which reference will be made later. 

The large volume of foreign trade presuppoees a correepondin- 
extension of inland trade. This was faoQitat^ by the era of peac^ 
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introduced by British rule, the gradual abolition of the vexatious 
inland transit duties and the development of the means of trunh[>ort 
iiid communication. 

The transit duties were gnidually alioiished in the provinces 
U'tween 1836 and 1844, and by 184S inter-jirovineial trade was 
rendered free from them. 

The development of cominunieation.-' by means ol railways, 
.Steamships, canals, telegraphs, and cables, which revolutionised 
Indian trade, mostly took [ilaee alter 1858. I'p to the Miiliny 
railways were practically unknown in India, exis-pt for a few 
niiles around Calcutta, Honibay and .Madras. But the di.siuilers of 
the .Mutiny opened the eyes of the Covernment to the laliie ol 
rapid moans of eoininiinieation. By 1871. a general system of rail¬ 
ways was completed eonnecting the different proiinees, aiul the 
iiiinerland of each province with its ports. The eonsinietion of 
leiegraphs was begun in 1851 and a really efl'eefiie |Mistal svsteni, 
with cheap postage rates, wits iritrodiietal in 1854. The first 
steainshipa pUed on tfie (jlanges only a few years before the Mutiny 
.\s regards the development of roads and oanals, no appreciable 
work was done till the Biiblic Works 1 K-partiiieiit was organiseil 
m 1854-18.55 by Ijord Ualhoiisie. laistly, it was in I8fi5 tliat tfie 
first telegraphic connection was esfafihshisl IsUwecii India and 
Kuro[)e. 

II. Induulry 

In a previous chapter we have tracwl the decline and decay ol 
Indian trade and industry. The advent of new and cheap machine, 
made goods from the West gradually changed men’s tastes and 
habit*. The old Indian products were almost (sunpletely ousted 
to make room for foreign imports, and a list of iin[Kjrts info India 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century is an interesting 
.-tiidy both from the economic and social [lomt* of view. It 
consisted of articles of luxury such as silks and woollens, leather 
and leather goods, cabinet ware and furniture, clocks and watches, 
earthenware and porcelain, glass and glassware, pajier, jiaste- 
board, stationery, toys and requisites for games, scents, cigarettes, 
carts and carriages, and more recently bicycles, motor-cycles and 
tnotor-cara. To this must bo arlded articles which have almost 
become a necessity in every household, such as matches, sewing- 
machines, umbrellas, soap, cheap glass and chinaware, pens and 
uibs, alu minium and enamelled ironware, torches and kerosene 
oil. Neither list is exhaustive. But the imported articles indicate 
the growth of new habit* and tastes, which have proved destructive 
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to Indian industries, such as the manufacture of fine wool, >ili 
and cotton goods, bell-metal ware, etc., which might otlurui-, 
have flourished even now, 

Thus slowly but steadily the Indian markets were iniind.i!. : 
with foreign manufactured goods and the old home-indust n 
India came to occupy almost a negligible place in the Imii ' 
economy. 

Gradually India rose from the stupor in which she wiis (m-i I n 
thi.s sudden blow from the West. It was impossible that a liic'd' 
civilised and intellectual race like the Indians should a<'q\n( 'i • 
for long in playing the role of hewers of wood and drawers of n iK: 
in the industrial world. Slowly industries began to be organs 
on modern lines, and the effect was appreciably marked on ;l:' 
ex]X)rt8 and imports of India during the seventies of the l.i-: 
century. Thus the proiortion of manufactured exports to ti.t.i, 
cxjmrts of India rose from 8 |)er cent in 1879 to IG per cent in Is''-' 
and to ‘12 per cent in 1907-1908; while the proportion of man , 
factured imports to total imjKirts fell from Go per cent in DT'.' 
to 57 per cent in 1892 and to 53 jwr cent in 1907. 

Among the more important organised industries in India, 'i 
a largo scale, may be mentioned cotton, jute, iron and steel, pa|iii 
tanning and leather. But up to the end of the nineteenth centiiri 
thc.v made very sniall advance, compared with the total volume i>' 
trade in these commodities. Still it was a good beginning and li ai 
immense j)oa.sibilities. It is also to be noted that these big industra - 
were not always managed by Indians, some of them being owmic 
by Europeans. 

The nature and extent of this new industrial awakening !’> 
India is well illustrated by the history of cotton mills. -Ap. r; 
from isolated instances, such as a mill erected in Calcutta in l8l' 
the industry was at first centred in Bombay where the first mill " - 
started in 1854. After 1877 several cotton mills were started : 
cotton-producing areas like Nagpur, Ahmadabad, Sholapur, a: ^ 
some other places. The Swadeshi movement in Bengal in 19 ' 
gave a fillip to this industry, and since then large numbers of mi - 
have been started, including several in Bengal. 

But this nascent industry, like others, had to make its w.> 
against enormous odds. It had to fight for a place in the markci 
securely held by the West and had to compete against the loi 
and mature experience and unlimited capital of Western mam 
facturers. In this unequal contest it could not hope for any suppci i 
,from the Government. Rather, as events showed, it had at first t 
face its direct hostility. Lancashire manufacturers grew resti^' 
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It the success of Indian mills, and owing to tlioir (ircastire tbe 
liovemment of India excluded the manufiietured English cotton 
uoikIs from the usual ImyHtrt duty which acted as a protection 
to Indian industry. When, on account of tinancial dillicullics. 
the imyxjrt duty had to be rcimiKtscd, the Ivtncashirc inlcrcst.s had 
to tw placated by the imiwsition of a coiinUTvailing excise iliity on 
rotum manufactures in llombav (p 8(m1, To the uncr misfortune 
Ilf India, her industry fell an equal victim to the proleclionisl 
policy of England in the eighteenth century and the fris'-trade 
policy of the nineteenth century, both the o]i|Ki.sim; principles 
o|K‘rating favourably to British and unfavourably to Iniiian 
industry. These difficulties piirlially e.vpl.nn the very sliiw erowth 
of Iniiian indiiHtrv. 



CHAPTER V 


I'Ol.rTICAL RKLATION'fi. HKlH-IOir 
I. The North-West Frontier 

Tur vexed problem oT the North-West Frontier engaged ti,' 
serifHJs attention of Ixjrd Curzon, who found on his arriv;d n 
India in Janiiarv, IS99, that about 10,000 Britisli troops ha^i 
been quarterwl on the farther side of the British frontier. Ti)- 
new Viceroy followed in regard to the tribal tracts a coiir.‘*e 
policy which has been described a.s “one of withdrawal ana 
coiu'entration’*. He ably defended the retention of Chitral an-i 
the construction of the road from that town to Peshawar, but i'. 
other roHj)ects differe<l from the policy of the “forward” sclh^"! 
Under his orders large numbers of British troops were gradu ill\ 
withdrawn from tlie KliylnT Pass, the Kurram valley, Waziri'!.:’ 
and the tribal area generally, but some posts w'ere retairi'-i 
and fortified at Chakdarra, Malakand and Dargai. The place >: 
the Britisli troops withdrawn was filled by tribal levies umi-r 
British officers, or by military police. British forces were, however 
concentrated within British lines, and strategic railways wcr( 
constructed up to Dargai at the base of the Malakand, Jamnni 
at the entrance to the Khyber Pass, and Thai, at the mouth 
the Kurram valley. At the same time Ix)rd Curzon was careful 
to regulate and limit the importation of arms to tribesincr 
and also to encourage the important tribes to maintain peace an i 
tranquillity and check crime by granting them allowances at 
regular intervals. 

Another aspect of Lord Curzon’s policy was the creation ‘ 
the North-West Frontier Province in 1901 in the teeth of min; 
opposition from the Punjab officials. Formerly the north-wt-; 
frontier districts had been under the control of the Lieutenair 
Governor of the Punjab, subject only to the indirect control of tl ^ 
Government of India. The new Frontier Province, extending ovf r 
an area of 40,000 square miles, included the political agencies of tl * 
Malakand, the Kurram, the Khyber, the Tochi and Wana, andailtli 
trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, excepting the settled district c: 
DerU Ghazi Khan which remained under the control of the Punja; 
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I iovenunent. It was placed under a ('hief (VutimisHioner, diit'ctly 
responsible to the Government of India. The old North VVoatem 
Provinces were given the name of “tlu* I'nited Provinces of Agra 
ind Oudh". 

The civil and military rtTorms of I^ord (’iiraon on the North-^VL'st 
Krontier gave comparative jioace after a jK'riod of seven' fightirji: 
, 01(1 reduced to some extent the heavy exiwnditun* caiiwHi bv 
finiitier wars. It was. of course, ncccs.s<iry to blockade the MahHudM 
in 11KH>-1902, and deal >\ith the risings oi the Moliniands and Zakka 
Kliel in 1908-1909, but Lord C'ur/on clainusi that during his seven 
\cars of office, he had spent only £248.(KK) on imlitury activities on 
die Xorth-West Frontier as against m tlic years 1894- 

189S. 

Ix>nl Curzon did not. however, finally solve the Frontier jirohiern. 
His system could not thoroughly check the spirit of restlc.ssnoss 
M) {irominent among the local trdK's, and administrative ditlicultics 
regarding justice and revenue continued to Irouhlo both the settled 
di-'LrictH and the tribal areas, 'fhe pillars of his sy.stem fell under 
the strain of general unrest engenderwl by the Great War of 1914-18. 
The changed conditions made tlie GoviTiimimt of India pursue a 
vigorous jwlicy in the Xorth-West Frontier, markisl f»y the retaining 
of commanding posts at important points, opening up the country 
by roads, ent^u^ting the regular troops with the duties of tlie Militia 
for fK>licing the tribal lines, and by attempts to introduce among 
die tribes the elements of a new civilisation. The influence of the 
Indian National Movement, and the attempts of the fiovernmont 
to introduce social and ewiucational reforms, not to the liking 
of the tribes, have oornplicate<l the problem to a great extent. 
In fact, the Government of India had to resort to ext<;nsive 
military preparation.^ in suppressing frontier outbreaks in 
recent times, such as the ri.sing of the Wuzins in 1919, that 
of the Mahsuds in 1925, the serious rising of the WazirLs, Mohrninds 
and Afrids in 1930-1931, the Mohmand outbreak in 1933 and the 
Tori Khel rebellion of 1930-1937. 


2 . British Relations with AfghAnisUUi and Persia 
A. AfghdnMn 

The relations of the Government of India with Afgh&nist&n 
were influenced considerably by the political, commercial and 
constructional activities of Russia in the Persian Gulf and Central Asia 
and also by the intrigues of the German, Austrian and Turkish 
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missions at Kabul during the war of 1914-18. On the death ol i 
Amir, ‘Abdur Rahman, who had concluded a friendly treaty »iii, 
the British Government, in September 1901, Lord Curzon had m.ihi 
trouble with his successor, Amir Habibullah, over the renow d 
the treaty. Habibullah claimed that it was an agreement Ikihi' i 
the two countries and did not require renewing on the deaili ' 
the Amir; but Ijord Curzon argued that the treaty with the Lii. 
.4mir was a personal one and insisted on its renewal. For M.iue 
years all communications with the Government of India u.r. 
stojipcd by Amir Habibullah, who refrained from drawing 1 1 - 
subsidy and claimed the title of “His Majesty”. He was undouht< ii!\ 
encouraged by the anti-English activities of Russia, liul c, 
November 1904, during Lord Curzon’s absence from India, iln 
acting Viceroy, Lord .Ampthill, sent a mission to Kabul mHl'i 
Sir Louis Dane. A treaty was concluded in March, 1905, by ulc i 
all the engagements between the British Government and ‘.Vbilc! 
Kahmiln were renewiKl and .Amir Habibullali’s claim to the iid. 
of “ Hi.s Majesty” concedeti. 

The tables were, however, tumeri two years later after the .siunic: 
of the Anglo-Russian Convention in August, 1907. AceorduiL' i - 
this Russia agreed to treat .Afghanistan as outside her sphere "I 
inlluenoe and equal commercial facilities were provided for Engl.ci; 
and Ru.s.sia in that kingdom. The .Amir, who “reganhsl tin- 
union of the two groat neighbours with natural auai>icion”, refu'id 
to give his consent to the clauses of the Convention. But iHi- 
eounted for nothing, as Ruasia stood by the agreement. Hen' ■ 
forth Habibullah remained aloof, but during the First World \\ c 
he rendered England valuable service by maintaining a policy i 
strict neutrality in spite of the incitement of hostile parties. 

The combination of the European powers, and their attempts i" 
introduce Western civilisation in Afghanistan, gave an impel u- 
to Pan-Islamic forces in that country, which became formidabli 
after the fall of the Tsarist Government in Russia in 1917 an i 
the consequent disappearance of Anglo-Russian friendship. An r 
Habibullah made himself unpopular with the orthodox and ain: 
British party in Afghanistan by his attempts to introduce Eur' 
pean manners and customs into his land and was assoasinati : 
on the 20th February, 1919. 

A short struggle for the throne ensued in which AmanuUah, ' 
son of the murdered Amir, came out successful. Partly under tie 
pressure of internal troubles, and partly under the influence e; 
the war party, Am&nuUah decided to embark on a war with tlit 
English. Thus began the Third Anglo-Ai^in War (April-May 
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11)19). The uae of aeroplanes, wireless, and high expKwives enahlwl 
•ho liritish Indian array to defeat the Afghan army tK'vort'ly and 
iiomb Jalaliibfid and Kabul within ton days. The Afghans askini 
:,>r an amustice on the 14th May and a treaty of |)caet^ was KigiuHl 
,i Hawalpindi on the 8th August, 1919. which was conhrnnMl 
fiv another treaty concluded on the 22nd NovciiiIxt, 1921. Accord¬ 
ing to the tenns of these' troities, the Afghans were prcdiihitod 
from importing arms or munitions through India, ami the arrears 
,.l the late Amir's subsidy were contiscated by tlu- Itritisli (Jovern- 
rneiit and no new grant was ma<ie to the new .Amir, but the Hritish 
i.overnment expressetl their desire to make no attempt to control 
any longer the foreign relations of Afghamsiaii, and iMith the 
parties agrot'd to respect each other's indciaTidcnco. An accredited 
Hritish minister was henceforth to reside at Kabul, and the Amir 
was to 1)6 represented by one of his own ministers n-siding in 
l/mdon. Since then Anglo-Afghan relations have contimuHl lt» U* 
i*'rdiul in spite of occasional minor distiirhanccs un<l Holslievik 
wiivities in Afghanistan. 

Hut soon Afghanistan was convulwnl hy a civil war. On retnrning 
from his European tour in the summer of I92K. .\mii AtnannUah, 
full of reforming zeal, tried to introduw certain internal reforms, 
"Ocial, educational and legal, which were not likc<l by ilic cunserv- 
•ttive sections of the people of his kingd<*m Tfieir discontent found 
expression in a civil war and in May, 1929, Amanullah w as com|K*llcd 
to abdicate the throne, which was u.sur|K*d hy Hachai i Sa(j(|Uo, 
a daring adventurer. During the troubles caused by this upheaval, 
Kabul was cut off from conimunicatiun with other countrieH, but 
the Royal Air Force suc^'ccdwl in bringing away large nuinlKJrs of 
Hritish Indian subjects, man}’ fonugm^rs. and finally, on the 2i>th 
I'ebruary, 1929, the Legation itself. While watching the eourw^ of 
the Afghan civil war with grave anxiety, the (Jovernment of India 
followed a policy of “scrupulous non-inU^rvention’’. Order was 
eventually restored in Afghanistan by Muhaniina<l Nadir ShAh, a 
'cion of the old ruling house and an able officer of the expelled 
Amir, who became Ainir by general choice. With considerable 
^owledge of the world, he took up again Amanullah’s mantle of 
reform, but proceeded with much caution and tact with bU schemes 
of modernization. Relations between Afghanistan and India again 
became satisCactory. But this course of events was tragically 
mtemipted by the assassinatioD of King Nadir ShAb on the 8th 
November, 1933, by a fanatic with a personal grudge. His son, 
Muhammad Zahir, however, peacefully ascended the throne and 
''iaely continued the policy of his father. 
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B. Persia 

Great Britain had vital interests in the Middle East, and esix'c i,uli 
in the Persian Gulf, for political as well as commercial rea-nti,. 
and she guarded these as jealously as possible. But other ]X)«i r> 
like France, Russia, Germany and Turkey, challenged, during i In¬ 
closing years of the nineteenth century, the exclusive influciiiv (i: 
Britnin in the Persian Gulf and tried to establish their respc im 
control over it. Russian penetration into Northern Persia v,is 
particularly a matter of grave anxiety for England. The Govcni 
ment of India vigorously resisted the claims of these povt r- 
and frustrated their efforts. Isnrd Lansdowne, the British Fon-ig!. 
Secretary, declared in the House of Lords on the 5th May, lit';) 
"I say it without he.sitation, that we should regard the esfabh.-^l. 
ment of a naval base or of a fortihed post in the Persian Gulf In 
any other Power a-s a grave menace to Briti.sh interests, ainl «• 
should certainly resist it by all means at our disposid.” 

The first effective .stojis to counter these anti-British influeiici- 
in the Persian Gulf were taken by Lord Curzon, who visited tin 
Gulf in 1905 and tried to protect British interests there by sevcr.il 
measures, such as the establishment of consulates in the jicn- 
and trading centres in the interior, the Seistan Mission of 1903-111"! 
whieh under Sir Henry MacMahon brought to a completion th' 
work of boundary delimitation begun in 1872 by Sir Frederi- L 
Goldsmith, the projection of a railway from Quetta to NuslAi. 
the construction of a road from Nushki to Robat Kila, a frontier 
post, the opening of a postal service along the route and the 
reorganisation of customs and tariffs. 

Soon Persia became subject to grave internal disorders due tc 
the conflict between the forces of constitutionalism, favoured ly 
her people, and the forces of autocracy, represented by the ruhic; 
dynasty. England and Russia, however, decided to determine tl 
sjihcre of their respective interests in Persian territory by > 
peaceful settlement, and thus signed the Anglo-Russian Conventii - 
on the 31st August, 1907. According to this, the two parties agree i 
to pay due regard to the integrity and political independence oi 
Persia. A Russian sphere of influenoe was demarcated in Norther'. 
Persia and a British sphere in the south-eastern provinces. Eai: 
power agreed in regard to the other’s sphere of influenoe “not i 
seek for herself or her own subjects or those of any other counir 
any political or commercial concessions such as railway, banking, 
telegraph, roads, transport, or insurance", and not to prevei.: 
the other party from acquiring such ooncenions there. 
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Tlipre is no doubt that the Convention servi-d to avert serioiiH 
onllict* between England and Russia during the critical i^riod. 
I9t>7-1910, when Persia was in a state of chaos which might have 
tempted any power to intervene in her affairs to further iu designs, 
Hut it was not above criticism. As S.vkes joints out, it “gave grave 
itffence to the Persians , who wore not consiiltoil in the least about 
t he new settlement which vitally affectinl t heir dost iny. There is much 
truth in the significant observation of Ixivat Fraser, with refer- 
enie to this agreement, that “there is something amazinglv cynictti 
in the spirit in which Western jKiwers di.sfKiac of the heritage of 
other races In the opinion of sonic, the Convention gave more 
lulvantages to Russia than to England. While the sphere of inituenui' 
of the former extended over half the territory of Persia, that of 
the latter was rather too small. Hut there was one factor which 
England could not very w'cll ignore. Russia hml alrcjulv jsuietrated 
lar too deep into Northern Persia to be askcsl to retreat i|uietlv, and 
so. in consideration of this, one has to agnie with the statement of 
■Sir ,1. D. Rees that (Jrcat Britain “had not so much given away 
advantages ns accepted n jiosition that had grown uji". 

During the War of 1914 Is, Persia, herself in a miserable condition 
due to the continuance of internal troubles, declared strict neutra¬ 
lity. But Germany and also her ally Turkey, acting for herself 
or as the amrU-couricr of Germany, tned to “emharruss (iroat 
Britain and Russia by creating disturbances in Persia, in .Afghanistan 
and on the frontiers of India, and to force Persia into the World 
War on their side". This stirred Great Britain to an unusual 
activity in the Persian (iulf. However, her relations with Persia 
continued on the whole to lie friendlv. 


3 . The North-Eastern Frontier 
A, Tibet and the Stales on the Sorthem Frontier 

Though nominally subject to the suierainty of China, Tiliet 
waa for all practical purposes an independent theocracy under the 
two great L&mas, the Dalai L&mu of Lhas& and the Taahi LimA 
of the famous monastery of Tsshilbunpo near Shigatse. Political 
power was centred in the hands of the Dal&i Lam& or the council 
that ruled during his minority. 

The earliest attempts to establish British relations with Tibet 
were made as early as the year 1774. Warren Hastings sent Bogle 
on a mission to the Tashi L&mS of Shigatse. The object was mai^y 
to obtain facilities for trade with that country. But in subsequent 
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times the Tibetans began to resent British intercourse with tlmr 
country. In 1887 they made an “inexplicable invasion” into liic 
protected State of Sikkim, but were driven out the next year h\ 
General Graham. The provisions of the Anglo-Chinese Conventmt; 
of 1890, relating to the Sikkim-Tibet boundary and some tuni. 
mercial facilities, made more definite in 1893, wore coldly rctci\ i <l 
by the Tibetams. 

On his arrival in India, Lord Curzon found British rolntl(l^^ 
with Tibet “at an aUsolute deadlock". The problem became nmri' 
complicated at this time through two factors. On the one hiiii l, 
the Dalai Lama having passed beyond his period of minority liini 
overthrown the regency government by a coup d'elcU with the lulp 
of his tutor, Dorjieff, a Russian Buddhist, and had been tryiut' 
to show himself a strong ruler. On the other hand, the Tib<'taii> 
eager to throw off Chinese sovereignty, were willing to welcoiiii 
Russian friendship as a eounter|)oise. Dorjieff led Tibetan mi.ssK U' 
to Russia in 1898, 1900, and 1901, and rumours spread that li' 
had concluded a treaty with Russia virtually placing Tibet uikIit 
the protectorate of Ruasia. The Russian Government official!} 
contradicted this rumour and assured the British ambassador at 
St. Petersburg that the object of these missions was religious 
But this could not remove England's suspicions about Ru.'.siaii 
designs. As a matter of fact, British {tolicy in Tibet rep^c^lTlIci 
but one phase in the long-drawn-out rivalry between England 
and Russia in Central Asia. 

To meet the situation, Ixird Curzon proposed in 1903 to scud 
a mission to Tibet, with an armed escort, which the Home Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned with much hesitation. A mission under CtjUum 
Younghusband accordingly started for Tibet, and after several 
sharp encounters with the Tibetans reached Lhas.'i on the 3rd 
August, 1904. Finally, a convention was signed, by which tin 
Tibetans agreed to open trade marts in Gyantsc, Gartok and 
Yatung, to pay on indemnity of twenty-five lakhs and to allm' 
the English to occupy the Chumbi valley for three years as a ten^ 
porary pledge. In June, 1906, England and China concluded - 
convention by which the former agreed neither to annex Tibetan 
territory nor to interfere in the internal administration of Tils ' 
and the latter promised not to allow any other foreign power ti 
interfere with the internal administration or territorial intcgrit.' 
of Tibet. Further, England was granted the power to open tele 
graph lines connecting the trading stations with India, and thi 
proviaiona of the Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulation- 
of 1893, were declared to be in force. The indemnity was paid by 
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the Chinese Government in three years and the English evacuated 
the Chumbi valley. 

The political results of the ^ oiinghusband mission were not 
very important. Its only direct result was the oftening of three 
trade marts and the establishment of a Rritish IVade Agent at 
Gyantae. Younghusband is given the credit of "unveihng Lhasa", 
hut it should not be forgotten that in ancient and medieval times 
Uengal missionaries had )K'netrated into Tibet on religious missions, 
and also that, long before Youngliusband, a famous scholar and 
explorer, Rai Bahadur Surat Chandra Das, CM.E , having no dread 
of the unknown, had entered the forbiddcti land of the Dala 
Lama at the risk of hi.s life. 

By the Anglo-Hussian Convention of liKIT, Istlh Knglatid and 
Buasia agreed to carry on iKditicul rciations with Tiltet through 
China. The suzerainty of China (jver TiIh'I, hitherto a tnerc "con¬ 
stitutional fiction”, was now explicitly rcaHirined and she tried 
to make it as real as [Kjssiblc, so much so that Chinc.se troops 
overran Tibet and the Dalai Lama took refuge in Darjeeling. The 
British Government, acting on the representations of the Goveni- 
ment of India, strongly ])rotcste<l against this |Kiiicy of the Chinese 
Government. This attitude of the Goveniment of India, and the 
disorders in China due to an internal revolution, encouraged the 
Tibetans to resist Chinese attempts and finally to throw off the 
last vestige of Chinese suzerainty in lillM. 

The changes in Russia after the revolution of 1017, and the 
growing confusion in China, relieved the Government of India of 
the menace of external forces aflFecting English interests in Tilwt, 
and Britain and Tibet have since then remained on terms of cordiality 
with each other. A British Goodwill Mission, led by Mr. B. J. Gould, 
I.C.S., of the Political Department, vLsiteil Tibet during the winter 
of 1936-1937 and established or renewed friendly relations with 
the chief officials of the Tibetan Goveniment and the people of 
Tibet. 

Relations with Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, with which India's 
northern frontiers arc in contact, have been cordial. To resist 
Chinese activities in Tibet, the Government of India in 1910 
strengthened their relations with Bhutan by raising the amount 
of their subsidy from fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year and 
imdertaking to guide Bhutan in her foreign rciations. The Govern¬ 
ment afterwards officially notified China thaf they would protect 
the rights and interests of Bhutan and Sikkim. 
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B. Assam and Burma 

On the partition of Bengal in 1906, the new province of Easter:, 
Bengal and Assam was formed by the amalgamation of Ass,iti, 
and the Surma valley with fifteen districts of the old Bengal fire- 
vinoe. But this arrangement being annulled in 1912, Assam 
again made a separate administrative unit. Of the several A.ss.iit: 
border tribes, such as the Dafias, the Miris, the Abors and th> 
Mishmis, none gave much trouble to the British Goveniiix'm 
except the Abors. In 1911 the Minyong Abors murdered Mr 
Williamson and Dr. Grogorson, whereupon the Govemniem ui 
India sent an exjredition to the Dihang valley of the Abor counir: 
on the north-east frontier, to subdue the tribe. The expeditu i, 
proved sucoessful in its object, and friendly missions were si::: 
to the Miri and Mighmi countries. Owing to the rather undefiiic! 
boundary of the Chinese province of Yurman on the frontier nt 
Burma, the British Government apprehended minor incursion- 
into Burmese territory, and carefully guarded this frontier. Negotia 
tions between China and Groat Britain were carried on will: 
a view to settbng the frontier between Burma and the Cliinesi 
province of Yunnan, and a Delimitation Commission, consistinc 
of British and Chinese Commissioners, with the famous S«i.<- 
engineer. Colonel F. Iselin, as its neutral Chairman, conducted 
enquiries into this matter during 1935 and 1936 and submitted 
unanimous report in the spring of 1937, which definitely fixed tiic 
frontier line between Burma and Yunnan. 



CHAITKK VI 

CONSTITUTIONAL ClUNOKS, JlKHi 11)37 

1. Whitehall and the Government of India 

Thk control of the Britiali Parliainont over the Government of 
India exercised through the fSocrutary of Slate \sa« tirndy held, 
and even a strong personality like Lord Curzon was overruled by 
the Home Government. The power of HUperintendenee and 
direction was vigorously aaaerted by Ix)rti Morley as the Secre- 
ury of Stale for India, and he claimed a larger and more direct 
share in Indian administration than Ids prodet^Hsors ha<l done. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser observed in the Edinburgh Htvkw for January, 
1918: “Lord Morley . . . whatever his virtues may have been, 
w'as certainly the most autocratic and the least constitutional 
Secretary of State ever seen in WhiU-hall “ But the Govcmor- 
Oeneral being the man on the spot, his “old discretionary jx)wor 
did not altogether disappear, 

Luring the early years of the present centurj', some Indian 
politicians, including the late Mr. Ookhale, demanded certain 
changes in the Home Government, particularly the abolition of 
the India Council. In 1907 two Indian gentlemen were appointed 
members of Lord Motley’s Council. A Committee, appointed in 
1919, with Lord Crewe, an ex-Secretary of State for India, as 
chairman and Prof. A. B. Keith and Mr, B. N. Bosu among others 
as members, to examine and report on the working of the Home 
Government, recommended the total abolition of the India Council. 
But the rftenmnriflnflAt.inn was not accepted by the Joint Committee 
of Parliament. The Committee advocated oertain changes in details 
which were given effect to by the Act of 19I9A Vacancies in the 
Oonnoil were to be filled, as before, by the Secretary of State, 
bnt henceforth it wae to consist of not lees than eight and not 
more t-huT^ twelve members, half of whom were to be qualified by 
not lees thun ten years’ residenoe or service in India and must have 
teft India only recently. Their term of office was reduced from 
•oven to five yean. The ooncurrenoe of a majority vote of the 
' Vbr the AeU of 1919 and 19SA refmd to in thk soetion, am Bso ti o n i. 
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Covmdl wu leqoiied only in oaaei of (i) the giant or appropriation of 
any portion of the rerennee of India, (ii) the making of oontracu, 
and (iii) the framing of rulee to regolate matten relating to the 
dvil Service. The Cooncil remained dearly anbordinate to the 
Secretary of State, who retained hia diaoretionary poweia not 
only in relation to it but alao in relation to the Government of 
India, particularly for Imperial or Military affairs, foreign relations, 
the ri^ta of European British aubjeota, the law of naturalisation, 
the Pubhe Debt, cuatoms, currency and shipping. His control wa.s 
restricted only over “transferred" subjects. Before 1919 the salarv 
of the Secretary of State, and the expenses of bis department , were 
paid from the Indian revenues. As a result Parliament could not 
criticiae the Indian Budget in the same way as the Budget pre- 
sented by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. With a view 
to bringing the Secretary of State under more effective criticism by 
Parliament, the Act of 1919 provided that “the salary of the 
Secretary of State shall be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, and the salaries of bis under-secretaries at any other 
expenses of his department may be paid out of moneys provided b v 
Parliament". A Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliameni 
was appointed to consider Indian questions, rules and enactments, 
that were laid before the Houses. Thus indirectly the control of 
Parliament over British India was strengthened. 

The Government of India Act 1936 changed the legal position 
of the Secretary of State. According to it, “all rights, authorit> 
or jurisdiction in or in relation to territories in India" were to rest 
with the British Crown. The Governor-General or Provincial 
Governor exeraising exeontive authority on behalf of His Majesty 
was to be, while acting in his discretion, under the general control 
of the Secretary of State, who was a member of the British 
Cabinet and was leaponsible to Parliament in ail msiten relating 
to India. In snbetance the authority of the Seorttaiy of State 
remained rimost unchanged but for some leiaxatkm due to 
theinttodaetioaofaatosKntty in certain provinces and partial respon¬ 
sibility at the Centra in case a Federaticm oune into being. He 
eemtinued to “stand at the top of the Indian administiation as 
its guardian As provided by the Act aS 1085, the India Cooncil 
«M abolishsd from 1st April, 1937, and in its plaoe the Secretary 
of Stats was giv en a body of advisers not kes than three 
or male than six in number, of whom half at least mnst have 
awed Cor ten yean under the Qmm in India and must have been 
appoin t e d within two yean of ceasing to wtuk in India. The 

SasNtaiy Of State had frdl Ubeitgr in hk dtenttoa to oonadl his 
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adnaen ooUeotiTely oc individually or to ignora them, and he 
might act or refiue to act according to their advice except in 
certain apeoified oaaee, such as the exercise of powers conferred 
on him in regard to the Services under the Crown, for which the 
ooncurtenoe of at least one half of the members present at the 
meeting was neoeesoiy. 

To relieve the Secretary of State of agency work for the Central 
and Provincial Governments of India, the Act of 1019 provided 
for the office of High Commissioner, which was established by 
Order in Council of 13th August, 1920. He was to be appointed 
by the Government of India, to whom he remained primarily 
responsible, and his salary was to be paid from Indian revenues. 
His duties were to procure stores for Indian governments, to supply 
trade information, to promote the interests of Indian oommercel 
to look after the education of Indian students in England, and to 
furnish information on India to enquirers. Ho also represented 
India as one of the delegates at Litemational Conferences. Under 
the Act of 1935, the High Commissionor was to bo controlled by 
the Governor-General in his “individual judgment”, and he might 
act, if empowered by the Governor-General, for a province, a 
federated State, or Burma. 

2 . The Indian Government 

The strong regime of Lord Curzon, instead of checking the forces 
of Indian nationalism, intensified the desire for political advance 
among the Indians, which manifested itself in some places in an 
extreme form. Besides taking some measures to assert Hie law, 
Government planned certain constitutional changes, which were 
embodied in the Horley-Minto Reforms of 1909. These re¬ 
forms provided for the association of qualified Indians with 
Government to a greater extent in deciding public questions. 
Thns one seat on the Governor-General’s Elxecutive Council was, 
in ootual praotioe, t ee et v e d for an Indian member. Satyendra 
Prasanna Rinha (afterwards the first Lord Sinhs of Raipur) was the 
first Tiwtiaw to attain the honour of being appointed Law Member of 
the Qovetnor-Gmieral’s CounciL The members of the Exeentive 
Goandla of the Govemots of Madras and Bombay were increased 
to fodr. An Exeentive Council was introduced in Bengal in 1909, 
and when Bihir and OrMaa was created a separate province in 1913 
it also wae given an Exeentive Connell in that year, though three 
years later oo^ a psopoaal for the United Frovincee was oet asi de . 
It MMldil ate be noted that, thoo^ the Act of 1900 did not 
provide for the ^ipoin te sc t of Indiaiis on provfaaial 
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Executive Councils, the practice was begun of including muIi 
members in them, Raja Kishori Lai Goswami being appouitiii 
meml)er of the Executive Council of Bengal. 

The most striking feature of the Act of 1909 was that it iniro- 
ducod important changes in the composition and functions of ihe 
Legislative Councils. The number of additional members of ihe 
Central Ixigislature was raised from sixteen to a maximum of 
sixty, of whom not more than twenty-eight were to be offiimit 
The Governor-General had the fwwer to nominate three non 
officials to represent certain specified communitie.s and had hIm 
at his disposal two other seats to be filled by nomination. The 
remaining twenty-seven seats were to be filled by non-official eleclcd 
members, .some of whoin represented certain special constitueiiru* 
such as the landowners in seven provinces, the Muhammadans in tm 
provinces, and two Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and Boml):i \ 
while thirteen others were to be elected by the non-official memlnT- 
of the nine provincial Legislative Councils. Thus a small offiLiiil 
majority was retamed in the Central Legislative Council. Lord 
.Vlorley clearly laid down that the Govcrnor-General’e Council ' in 
its legislative as well as its executive character should contiiiiir 
to lie so constituted as to ensure its constant and tininterruptcd 
lower to fulfil the constitutional obligations that it owes and 
mu.st aluay.s owe to His Majesty’s Government and to the Imju ria! 
Parliament". In the provincial Legislative Councils, the numlKi 
of additional members was raised to a maximum of fifty hi the 
major provinces; and it was so arranged that a combination of official 
and nominated non-offieial members might have a small majority 
over the elected members, except in Bengal where there was a 
clear elected majority. The greater part of these additional non- 
official members were to be elected by groups of local bodies, land 
holders, trade associations and universities. By conceding tl 
demand of the Muhammadan community for separate represent.' 
tion by members chosen by the votes of a Mu.slim electorate, tlu 
Iteforms of 1909 introduced the principle of communal representa¬ 
tion, which, as the Indian Statutory Commission observed in 192'.'. 
became "a cardinal problem and ground of controversy at every 
revision of the Indian electoral system 

As regards the funetions of the Legislatures, the Act of 1909 eir - 
powered them to discuss, and to move resolutions on, the Budge ’ 
before it was finally settled, and also certain matters of gener. 
interest. Their resolutions were to be expressed and to be operative 
as recommendations to the Executive Government and any of theU' 
might be disallowed by the Head of the Government acting as 
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I'resident of the Council at hU discretion. No resolutions could 
Is; moved in matters concerning the Anny, Foreign Hclations. 
the Indian States and .sundry other matters. 

Though the Morley-Minto Kefonns marked an important stop in 
the introduction of representative government, thev did not give 
Parliamentary Government to India. This was plainly atlmitlwi hy 
lonl Morley himself, when he said in the House ot lairds on 17th 
December, 1908: "If it could be said that this chapter of retorms 
led directly or indimctly to the establislimetil ot a jatrliatticntarv 
Mstern in India, 1, for one, would have nothing at all to do Mitii 
It " In fact, Indian administratioti still coiitiiini'd to lx- carried on 
Mith absolute rospoiisibility to Whitehall. 'I'hc non iillicial inctnliera 
could not act in a res|K)n.Hiblc manner, as nothing that they might 
say could lead to any modification in the fiindutnental [siltevof the 
(-ovemment. As the authors of the Ke|Kirt on Indian Constitutional 
Kefurms, 1918, observed, “the reforms of I'.lOf) iitlorded no answer 
and (siuld afford no answer, to Itidiari |Kililical iirolileiiis. . . . 
Pu'SjKinsibility is the savour of popular govertiiiictit, and that 
■savour the pre.Hciil eouncils wh.illi link liidireri eleetion and 
separate eoniinuna] repre.sentation had also obvious di.sadvatitagea. 

The Morley-Minto Ifeforins did not eome up to the ej(s'etation 
of the Indian people, whose discontent eontinneil unii baled. 'I’hev re* 
neued their claims with emphasis during the First World War, which 
broke out within five years of the intnaluetion of tliese Itefonns; 
and two schemes were put forward, one by .Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
and the other jointly by the National Congress and the .Muslim 
League. To satisfy the widespread demands of the Indians for 
'■onstitutional reforms, and in recognition of their loyal services 
to Great Britain during the war, Mr. Edwin Montagu, the Secretary 
of State for India, made the famous annountement in the House 
of Commons on the 20th August, 1917, that “the jsJtcy of His 
Majesty’s OosiemtnerU, with which the OovcmmrrU of India are in 
complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the lirilish 
Empire”. He came to India early in November, 1917, and having 
asc^ertah^ public opinion in this country by an exten sivo t<iur, 
pubijahM in April, 1918, the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Heforms, commonly known as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report.' 

^ B^x>rt bore the joint Bigneture of Hr. Montagu aiui Lord CheliMford, 
tbeAverawGexieral, but, m we know from Mr. Montagu’s Indtan Diarv, 
5^^!|PtWPor-QeDeral play^ a vactUatmg and inaignifloant part in the whole 
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This Report formed the basis of the Government of India \i i 
1919, which came into operation early in 1921. 

This Act made a clear division, as far as possible, of the functiun.' 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. The Centre wat 
entrusted with duties regarding defence, political and external aGfain. 
the principal railways and other strategic communications, posts niiii 
telegraphs, currency and coinage, the Public Debt, commerce, mil 
and criminal law and procedure, ecclesiastical administrnti >ii 
the All-India Services, certain institutions of research and all otlit r 
matters not mentioned as provincial subjects. The Provincial Gm' rn- 
ments were charged with duties in respect of internal law and ordi r 
administration of justice and jails, irrigation, forests, insiK-cn"i. 
of factories, supervision of labour questions, famine reUef, laml 
revenue administration, local self-government, education, medc i! 
department, sanitation and public health, public works, agrieultur', 
development of industries, excise and co-operative societies. Tin 
spheres of the Central and Provincial Governments with regiir i 
to the sources of income and the heads of revenue were al- 
delimited. 

We have already noted the effect of the Act of 1919 on iln 
Home Government. We have now to study how it modified dm 
Government of India, It did not introduce diarchy in the Centrni 
Government, and the Governor-General remained, as befen 
directly responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliaiueni, 
and not to the Indian I.egi8latmt;. The Executive Council " i- 
enlarged. Though it was not laid down in the Act, yet after ISi-l 
the practice prevailed of choosing three of the members from amoiu 
qualified Indians. Lord Sinha was succeeded by Sir ‘Ali lmau> 
as Law Member, but the next Indian member, Sir Sankaran Nuir 
was given the iKUtfolio of Education. After 1920 some emineir 
Indian lawyer invariably held the office of Law Member. H 
Finance Members were recruited from the British Treasury. 

The Central Legislature was thoroughly remodelled and mativ 
bi-cameral, the two chambers being the Council of State ain; 
the Legislative Assembly. The members of the Executive Coum i 
could become members of one or the other house of the Legislatui' 
on nomination by the Governor-General. The Council of Son 
or the Upper Chamber was mainly a revising body. It was t 
oonsist of not more than 00 members, 34 of whom were to be electo<: 
Not more than 20 were to be officials. The Legislative .Assembl.' 
or the lower and the more popular chamber, was to consist of 1-1 
memben. The number was later on raised to 146 of whom 106 were 
elected, 20 were nominated officials and 14 nomiuatod non-offioial.'^ 
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Election* to both the houses were direct and the franchise wa* 
based on a high property quaUfication. that for the Assembly being 
somewhat wider than that for the Council. The tenure of life of 
the Council of State was fixed at five years and that of the 
.\asembly at three years. Hut the Governor-General hud the 
[lower to dissolve either chamber or, in sjxtcial oircumslanees, to 
extend its tenure. The [towers of the two chambers were eo- 
ordinate, but demands for gr.int.s wore .sulumited to the lower 
house. In case of a deadlock laUween the two houaes, the 
(mvernor-General might summon a joint sc.-vsion. The Council 
of State was to have a President, nomiiialed by the Governor- 
General from among its mcmlior.s. 'I'he .-tHscmbly, tini, was to 
have a President and a Deputy Pre.sidcnt of its own. 'J'he President 
was to be appointed for the first four years by the Governor- 
la-ncral and thereafter to be clecteel by the chumlier itwif. 

The powers of the Central Ijcgi-slaturt- wi-re made extensive in 
theory. In a[)ite of delimitation of functions lietwecn the Central 
and Provincial Governments, the Central Ix'gihlature hud the 
[lower to enact laws for the whole of British India, subject to the 
limitation that the previous consent of the (iovernor-General was 
necessary for the introduction of bills in ci-rtain matters.' Kurther. 
if a bill, recommended by the Govcnior-tiencral, was thrown out 
or unsatisfactorily amended by either hous*', the (iovernor-General 
had the power to certify the original bill as cssc'utial for the safety 
and tranquillity of British India. He was also empowered, in 
cases of emergency, to promulgate ordinances, which, though 
originally effective for a [wriod of si.x months, could lie subsequently 
embodied in law if nece.s.sary. Thus the Govenior-fJcneral was 
“an important, if not the predominant, factor of the Indian 
Legislature”. As regards finance, the Central Ixigislature was 
given some control ox'er it with certain B[iecific exceptions. Thus 
proposals for appropriation of money for [lurposes of interest 
and sinking fund charges on loans, for expenditure classified by 
the Governor-General as political, ecclesiastical and defence, and 
for the payment of the salaries or jiensions of men appointed 
under the authority of His Majesty or the Secretary of State in 
Council, were not to be submitted to the vote of the Legislature; 

' A bill which bad for its abject the regulation of a Provincial subioc-t or 
the repeal or amendntent of any Act passed by the Provincial Isigiiluture; 
a bill which sought to repeal or iunend any Act or (trdinant-es [lassed by tha 
Governor-General; Dieaeures aflocting the Ihibhc iJcbt or public rm-eiiuea 
of India, the reli^n of any cleee of British subjects, the discipline of eny 
portiotl of His Majesty's Military, Kaval and Air forces an<l the relations 
of the Qownxnent of India with foreign powers or Indian Ktates. 
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but for these an appropriation made by the Government u.i- 
sufficient. Further, the Governor-General had the power, in eimes 
of emergency, to certify any expenditure that he eonsidcri'i] 
CBsential for the safety and tranquillity of British India or ai.t 
part thereof. Thus both over legislation and finance the comrul 
of the Legislature was in fact greatly limited. 

In considering the Provincial Government, we find that tiir 
Act of 1919 did away with the distinction between the Regulation 
Provinces of Bengal, Bombay and Madras and the Non-RegulatiMn 
Provinces like the Punjab, Assam, etc. All the Province,?, ten in 
number, with the inclusion of Burma since 1923 and the North 
West Frontier Province since 1932, became Governors' Proviixf- 
each having at its head a Governor, njipointed by Hi.s .Majcsn 
The Governor of a Province, with enormous powers and iirivilccr- 
continuod to remain as the real authority over it. The Act intr^ 
duced diarchy or dual government in the Provincial Exccuiim 
The Governor with his Executive Council was invested «itl- 
authority over “Reserved subjects’’,' for the administration ol 
which he was responsible not to the IjCgislature but to the Governor 
General and Whitehall. The “Transferred subjectswere placed 
in charge of the Governor acting with his Ministers, who were to 
be appointed by him from the elected members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council and whose numbers varied from province 
to province and in the same province at times. The ministers were 
to hold office during the pleasure of the Governor, as has been 
the case in theory in Great Britain and Canada, though by con 
vention and practice the principle of ministerial responsibilitt 
to the Legislature has been establisbed in both these countrie- 
The ministers were required to retain the confidence of tic 
Legislature, but their responsibility to it tended to “demorali-c 
into an irremovable executive”. Further, the Governor’s power- 
of interference in Transferred subjects were extensive. 

The different Provinces were given unicameral legislature' 
known as Legislative Councils. The membership of each Legislaii' c 
Council was increased—139 (later on raised to 140) in Bengul. 
127 (132) in Madras, 123 in U.P., 111 (114) in Bombay, 103 m 
Bihir and Orissa, 93 (94) in the Punjab, 70 (73) in tbe Central 
Provinces, and 50 (53) in Assam. At least 70 per cent of tli' 
members were to be elected, and of tbe nominated members rx ' 

* Police, jivtice end prieoni, tnigation, foreste {ezo^t in Bombey »d 
Bunne), femine relief, lend'revenue administretion end inspection of factorio- 

* Local ■elf'gDvwnsient, education (ezoeptmg Kurapeao oducatioD 
public health, sanitation and medical administration, public works, agricui- 
tiue, excise, co-operative societies and developnsent of indostries. 
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more than 20 per cent were to be officiala. iJiffcrent groups 
like landowners, chambers of commerce ami universities: and 
communities of Muhammadans, Eurojieaiis, Anglo-liulmns, Indian 
Christians and Sikhs in tiie Punjab were given scjiarate repre¬ 
sentation through their own electorates. During the first four 
years the Governor of a Province apixiintod the President 
of the local Legislature, and on the e.vpiry of that [wrioil the 
Iscgislative Councils were given the privilege of electing their own 
President. Each Legislative Council was given the privilege of 
entertaining a bill on any subject coticcrmug the Province. No 
liill relating to any of the Transferred .subjects could Ik- ]>asaed 
without its consent; but a bill concerning any of the Ibw-crvod 
subjects might become an .Act over il.s head and in spin- of its 
refusal, if the Governor certiiied that it was neceasary in view of 
his special reaixmsibility for maintaining the safety and tran¬ 
quillity of the Province. Further, previous consent of the Governor- 
(ieneral was necessary for introducing eertain bill.s. As regards 
finance, it was provided that a budget of the esliiuateil income 
and expenditure, with the exceiition of certain items', was to lx- 
placed before the Legislative Council in the form of a dcmaml for 
grants. So far as the Transferred subjects were concerned, the 
Council could cut down or refuse any demand. But if in the case 
of Ifeserved subjects any demand was rejecUsl or moilifiisl by 
the Council, the Governor had the right to certify the ci[x!nditurc, 
as provided for in the original demand, os essential for the discharge 
of his responsibility. Thus both in matters of law-making and 
finance, the Council’s authority over ltes« rvi-d suliji cts was strictly 
limited. 

There is no doubt that the Government of India Act, 1919, 
gave real responsibility to the representatives of the people in 
only a very limited sphere of administration; and, judged from 
the standpoint of a truly democratic measure, it had eertain 
defects with regard to both the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, it should be regarded as an important 
instalment of constitutional reform. F'or the first time the British 
Government officially laid down, as the goal of constitutional 
development in India, not only Dominion Status but also Hesjxtnsible 
Government. The latter could only mean the parliamentary form 
of government of the British type which was repudiated by Ixird 

* Provincial contributions to the Central Government; interest and sinking 
fund ohargee on loans; the aalariee and peneione of offloera appointed by or 
with the approval of Hie Majeety or the Secretary of Slate in Conncil; 
expenditure of which the amount is prescnfied by law. 
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Morley even us lute as 1908 (see page 91fi). The introduction of duci t 
election, for the first time, on a comparatively wide fianchise «,is 
a significant concession. Further, the people were given a valu il 1. 
opportunity both for political training and for influencing (!• 
actions of the Government. This Act also provided that uI t 
the expiry of a decade of working of the new Constitiitii'i 
a Commission of Enquiry should be constituted, with the appnu n 
of Parliament, to report after duo investigation whether rcsponsiKK 
government should be further extended or restricted. 

The Iteforms of 1919 did not satisfy the national aspiration.'- i ! 
the Indians, and their effect ujxm the national struggle for m 
dejiendonco is doscribod in Chapter IX. The Indian demiiml 
for {Hilitical advance gradually grew more and more insi.-itein 
So the fkinservative Government of Mr. Baldwin, in vliiih 
the late lyird Birkenhead was the Secretary of State for India, 
appointed a Statutory Commission, earlier than provided in the 
Act of 1919, under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, to report 
on the working of the reforms. As all the seven members of the 
Commission were British, it was boycotted by the Congressites, tlu' 
Liberals and iin[K)rtant sections of the Mushm eoramunitv when it 
landed in Bombay on 3rd February, 1928. There was also a wider 
ground on which the Congressites took their stand. They held that 
it did not accord with the principle of self-determination to havi 
constitutional changes effected on the recommendations of a Coni 
mission appointed by an outside authority. In view of the difficuli 
situation in India, Sir John Simon wrote a letter to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Premier belonging to the Labour Party which had 
come to power after the general election of 1^9, on the 16th October, 

1929, suggesting the advisability of iiwltmg, after the publica 
tion of the Report of his Commission, the representatives of both 
British India and the Indian States to a conference before final 
decisions were made. This suggestion was accepted by the Britisli 
Cabinet, and on 31st October, 1929, the Governor-General, Lord 
Irwin, made the momentous announcement^‘that the natural issue 
of India’s Constitutional progress . . . is tbeattainment of Dominion 
Status ” and that a Round Table Conference would be held in 
London oiler the Simon Commission bad reported. 

The Report of the Simon Commission was published in May, 

1930. Briefly speaking, it recommended complete Responsible 
Government in the Provinces, even the control of police and 
justice being transferred to the Ministers responsible to the 
Legislatures. Legislatures were to be based on a wider franchise 
and the ofiScial bloc was to go. In the Central Government, it 
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recommended the eontinimnce of complete Britinh authority and 
control. It pointed out the importance of the prowth of contaet 
with the Indian States and envisaped the scheme of an .All-India 
Kederation, including the Princes, though its perfect n-alisatioii 
was considered to be a distant ptjssibility. Itut the re<'omnienda- 
lions of the (’ommission wen- repudiated outright bj the Indian 
nationalists. The British (loeernmcnt then auminoned in laindon 
a Bound Table Conference, consisting of It! representatives of the 
three British political parties. Hi delegates from the Indian States 
and 57 delegates from British India, including some [imminent 
Indians like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, .Mr. Srinivasa Saatri, Mr. ('. V. 
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(’MnUmoni, Dr. B. K. Aintx'dkar tiud Sir Mohainiimd Shafi, 
to coDBider the quc.stioii of thd Indian (>orwtitntion Ihc 
first sessioQ of the Conference was held from 12th November, 
1930, to lOUi January, 1931, and the Princes declared their willing- 
neae to join the proposed Federation provided that resjKinwbility 
was given to the (Central Government. Though the CongrcHS did not 
at first participate in the Conference, G&ndhijI attended the second 
wasion (7th September to Ist Deccnibttr, 1931) an its sole re¬ 
presentative, but could not get what he wantMi. The third sesaton 
of the Conference, attended by a far smaller number of representative* 
than before, met from 17th November to 24th December, 1932. 

As a result of the discussions at the Conference*, the British Govern¬ 
ment drafted it* proposals for the reform of the Indian Constitution, 
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which were embodied in the "WTiite Paper published in Marcli, 

The White Paper was examined by a Joint Committee of botli thf 
Houses of Parliament, presided over by Lord Linlithgow, Vjd n v 
of India since 1936, with the help of Indian assessors. The I (ini. 
mittoe approved of tlie proposals of the White Paper subjei t k. 
certain modifications and presented its report in October, iiiHt 
A Bill, prepared on the report of this Committee, known as thi- 
Government of India Bill, 193S, was introduced in Parliaine:.: 
and became an Act on 2nd August, 1935, with slight altcratuiu'. 

The Act of 1935 embodied two main principles—(1) an All-lmli.i 
Fecleration, comprising Governors’ Provinces, Chief CommissioniT- 
Provinces, and the Federating Indian States, and (2) Prm im i:i: 
Autonomy, with a Government responsible to an elected laigi.slatur' 
in every Governor's Province, All functions hitherto exorciseii hi 
the Secretary of State, the Government of India and the Proven t- 
were resumed by the Crown, which redistributed them between tln^ 
Central Government on the one hand and the Provinces on the ot her 
As regards the Indian States, the functions and powers of parn 
mountcy were to bo exercised henceforth not by the Governmciu 
of India but by “His Jlajesty’s Representative for the exercise wt 
those functions of the Crown”. Normally, though not necessanlv, 
this office was to be held by the Governor-General, but as Hi- 
Majesty’s repre.sentative and not as the head of the Federal 
Government. Further, certain important departments like foreiLii 
affairs, ecclesiastical affairs and defence, being excluded froiu 
the control of the Indian IjCgislature, were to be administered 1.' 
the Governor-General under the superintendence and direction ul 
Whitehall alone; and the Governor-General and the Governors i 
Provinces were invested with special powers, in respect of function 
transferred to the control of Mmisters, for which they had rcsixm-' 
bility to the British Parliament. Thus the constitutional status o’ 
India, even under the new Act, was that of a dependency, thoiigi 
it was “gradually gravitating towards that of a Dominion”. 

The States being “independent” entities could not be compelled 
to enter the Federation. Each State willing to join it was requireti i ■ 
execute tlirough its ruler an Instrument of Accession, which must t» 
accepted by the Crown before it became a member of the Federatioc 
The Federation was to be proclaimed by His Majesty when two con 
ditions were satisfied: (I) an address in that behalf must be presente-: 
to the King by each House of Parliament, and (2) States which wet' 
entitled to choose not less than fifty-two members in the upper hou>’ 
of the Federal Legislature, and whose population was not less ths 
one-half of the total population of the States, must accede to it. 
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An this ptirtion of the Act ilcaliiii; with the I’cdcration whs never 
letiially brought into oitoratioii, we iieoti not iliseiuB it in del«il and 
will only briefly describe its provisions. Tlie Act provided for u 

Federal Executive” of a diiireliiciil nature consisting of two |iart«. 
One of those, in charge of "transferrtsl departments", was to be 
resixinsible to the Logislattire: and the other, dealing with speci¬ 
fically reserved departments like Foreign Alfairs, Defence, etc., was 
lo remain under the sole charge of the (iovenior-tJeneral, who was 
in these matters responsible only to the Hritish I'lirliainenI Even 
in those subjects which were to lie handed over to the Miniateirs, 
the Governor-General was given s|x-cial jsiwers and ri-s[sinsihililie8, 
and discretion to act on his own authority 

The Fcxleral Legislature was to Is- a hn anieral hotly consisting of a 
' Lower Chamber”, known as the llon.se ol .A.ssenihlt ortho Fisleral 
-\ssembly, and an " UpiX'r Chaniher ", known as the Cmineil of IState 
The Ixiwcr Chamber was to consist of 2,")0 representat ives of liritisli 
Iniiia and not more than Ido of the Inilian .Siiiles ’I’he inemlKTs 
of the Federal Assembly were to lie elected not by popular con¬ 
stituencies, but bv the lytgisiative Assemblies of tin- ITovinetis 
Kven in this indirect form ol election, the General (Hindnl, Muslim 
and Sikh seats were to be filled by the rciire.‘-'<-nlatives of tht'se 
communities in the IVovincml Assenibhes, voting separ.ilcly for a 
prescribed number of scats for each comimmity. The Conncil of 
.State, or the Upjier Chamlicr, was to consist of l.'iti luemiK-rs for 
lintisli India and not more, than 104 for the fedeniting .States The 
State members were to be apjKiinted hy their res|a'ctive riilers. Of 
the members for British India, six were to be noiiunattsl bv the 
Governor-General so as to secure the due representation ol the 
minority communities, depressed classes, and women, and the rest 
were to be directly, in a few cases indirectly, elected on a high 
franchise by communal electorates. The tenure of life of the Federal 
-Assembly was to be for five years, but the Governor-General could 
dissolve it earlier at his discretion. The Council of fState w as to be a 
permanent body' not subject to disstiliition. 'J'he term of eai-h memlier 
was not to exceed nine years, and one-third of the total number 
of members were to retire every throe years Harritig some nunor 
details, both the Chambers were lo have co-ordinate powers in almost 
aU respects, even in financial matters. 

I^he character and shape of the Provincial Government were 
changed considerably by the Act of 1935. It made provision for 
rodistribution of the Provinces, and two new Provinces were 
ersated—Sind, separated from the Bombay Presidency, and 
^-^riasa, comprising a portion of the territory of the old Province 
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of Bih&r and Orissa, pari of the Central Provinces, and certain arr as 
of the Madras Presidency, inhabited by the Oriyas. Burmu 
separated from British India, and Aden also coasod to be a p.iri 
of India. In all, there wore now eleven Governors’ Provinces an l 
six Chief (>)mini8Hioners' Provinces. The Chief Commissionerf* 
Provineos were adniiiiistered by the Oovemor-Gcneral throu.ii ,, 
Chief C>)nimissioncr appointed by him according to his discTctuni 
In the dovemors' Provinces, diarchy was abolished and l‘r i 
vincial A\itonomy introduced. The Act voHte<l the exeeuDw 
authority of a lYovinco in the Governor himself ixa the represent.i:i 
of the Crown. He was provided with a Council ot Miiiisi- r' 
to aid and advise him in the discharge of the functions ctinfemv; 
on him by the Act, in the entire spliore of provincial govenunm! 
except in certain matUTs like law and order, etc., for whi< li 1- 
had Hj)erial re.s|K)nHibilitics and which were in his solo di.scTctmn 
The MinisterH wore; to ts* ap|K)intod by the (iovemor norni.iliv 
from amongst the moinberH of the local Legislaturcd and were l" U 
responsible to it. In constituting the Ministry, the (Governor xsa" t" 
pay duo regard to tlic interests of minorities. The .salnnrs ot f!,r 
Ministers would not vary during their term of office. 

Tlio Provincial Jx^gislature eonsi.sUMl of the Governor us Hi' 
Majesty H Representative, and one or two chambers. Madr.i' 
Rombay, Bengal, the UnitcMl Provinces. Ibhar and Assam, ii' t 
each tw’o chambers known as the I.»egi8lativc Council an i 
the Ijegislative Assembly; the rest of the Provinces, 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Berur, the North W c'i 
Frontier IVivinct', Orissa and Sind, had each a single ohanihT 
known as the Ijegislative Assembly. The strength of the Ijegi.'^la 
tive Assembly, or the lower chamber, varied from 50 to - 
members, all elected; and it w'as to sit for five years, though ’ 
might be dissolved earlier by the Governor. The electorate c 
every Province for choosing representatives of the Legislatur* 
was formed on the basis of communities and interests, aoconlin 
to the terms of the Communal Award of 4th August, 1032, a' 
modified by the Poona Pact of the 25th September, 1932. Beside- 
representatives of special electorates, oertain seats out of tic 
general ones w'ere reserved for the “scheduled castes”, th.> 
is, the so-called depressed classes. About 10 per cent of the tot.^^^ 
population of India was enfranchised hy this Act, and woiia ' 
wore given a wider franchise than was provided by the Act > 

' Under the Act of 1919 the Minieten were recrxiitad from emong tl.' 
eleoied meubere of the Legiikture. But eooording to the Act of 193^ ‘ 
noaunaied member of the Upper Cbember c4 the LiagieUture might I” 
appointed a Minister. 
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li»19. The Legislative Counoil, or the upiier ehaiuUT, wuh a (wr- 
iiianent body not subject to dissolution, hut us mvir as might 
ln> one-third of its members wore to ret in- every thinl year, It was 
iormed on the same communal liasis as the Legislative Assemblv. 
I'fie powers of the two ChainlM-rs wen* eo-onlinate, except in the 
matter of voting otirtain grants to tlie tioverniuent and intro- 
vliu’ing financial bills, wiiieh were within the purview of the Is'gis. 
lativo Assembly, If there were a diflerenee of opinion la-tween 
the two Chamla-ra in regani to a Hill, tlie Governor had the (mwer 
lo convoke a joint session of the two (’hanils-r.s and to form a 
decision according to the opinion of the majority ol memla-rw of 
the joint meeting. 

The Governor was investi-d with some ('.\lraordiiiary jiowers 
I'nder certain conditions, he i-oiild relii.se his assent lo hills [lassed 
liy the Legislature. He had tlie jiower to |iromiilL'ale ordmatieos 
it when the Legislature was not in session, he iIioiil’IiI that ein iiiii- 
stances rendered it neeoasar_\ for him to lake imim-di.ile action, and 
also to issue ordinances at any lime with regard to eerlain siihjects. 
These ordinances had the same force and elleci a.s an Act of the 
I’rovuieial I^egislattire during the [ire'-criU-d ]s-rnsl. I■'llrlher, 
under certain conditions, the Governor could issue |s>riuaneiil Acts, 
known as Governor's Acts, either forthwith or after eonsulling 
the Ixigislature if it so plea.sed him. Again, in easi- of the failure oj 
the constitutional machinery, the Governor miglit hy jirocl.vmation 
declare that his functions shall, to such extent as may l>e sjieeifiod 
ill the Proclamation, be exercised by him in his discretion". 'The 
Governor exercised these powers under the diroelion and control 
of the Governor-General and the Hritish I’arliament. Thus though 
the Act of 1935 had given autonomy to the Provinces in a large 
sphere of public administration, the sjxii ial powers of the Governor 
were regarded as limitations on real resjKuisihle government. The 
constitutional provisions regarding the Provincial (foi'emmonts 
came into force on the Ist .\pril, 1937. In duly, 1937, the 
Gongress formed Ministries in the majority of the (iovernors’ 
l^ovinces and remained in office till the closing months of 
1939.') 

3 - The Indian States 

The constitutional problem of India continued to lie very much 
complicated by the existence of the States as an outstanding feature 
in Indian political life. British jiaramountcy over the States was 
clearly asserted by Lord Gurzon, Lord Minto 11 and Lord Hardinge II, 
though in view of the disturlied political situation in India after the 
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Bengal Partition agitation and the difficulties of the 1914-18 War 
respectively, Lord Minto II and Lord Hardinge II adopted a mort 
conciliatory attitude towards the States and tried to secure greater 
co-operation from them. When investing the Maharaji of Jodhpur 
with ruling powers on the 26th February, 1916, Lord Hardinge II 
described the Indian princes as "helpers and colleagues in the 
great task of imperial rule”. 

Later this policy was manifested in two ways. One was ilir 
development of the Imperial Service Troops (maintained by tin- 
States and trained by British officers), which had their beginniriu- 
in the days of Lord Dufl'erin (1884-1888) and rendered valuahK 
services to the cause of the British Empire, especially during the l'ir>i 
World War. The other was the growth of a consultative body cum 
posed of representatives of different States. Attempts to constituic 
such a body had been made before by l-ord Lytton, Lord Cureoii 
Lord Minto II and Lord Hardinge II, and its importance was furl licr 
realised by .Lord Chelmsford after the Fust W'orld War. Tic 
Montagu-Chelmsford Itejxjrt made a delinite recommendation Inr 
such a body, and accordingly the Chamber of lYinces was set uji li' 
the Crown by a Royal Proclamation on the 8th February, 1921. I'ln 
Chamber of Princes was a consultative and not an executive buiti 
consisting of representatives of different classes of States, with tin 
Viceroy as its President and a Chancellor and a Pro-Chanoellur 
elected armually from among the members. The Viceroy could cuii 
suit its Standing Committee freely in matters relating to the territorit .- 
of the Indian States generally on those problems which ooncenK'd 
British India and the States in common. The Chamber, however 
could not deal with the internal affairs of Indian States or their ruler-, 
or their relations writh the Crown, or interfere in any way with the 
eriiit.ing rights or engagements of the States or restrict their freedom 
of action. 

At the same time, the growth of paiamountoy and the right 
claimed to interfere in the internal affairs of the States were not i 


the liking of the rulers of the States, who became more touchy on 
this point owing to the gradual Indianisation of the Government 
of India. They also began to demand a share in the formulatkct 
of the tariff policy and the collection of the customs revemu 
So in Deoembw, 1927, the Secretary of State appointed the Indiu:. 
States Committee, populsdy known as the Butler Committee, aft> r 
the name of its CffiahWn, Sir Haroourt Butler,‘ to investigate ti/c 


^telationship between the Paramount Power and the Indian StsU - 


1 Fcnnecty Oevemer io moosaaos d Uw United Frovinus sad of Bunwu 
sad pnvinaahr a member of the QoTenMW-Qanml'e OouaeiL 
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and to make recommendations for the adjustment of ocxjnomir and 
tinancial relations between British India and the Indian States. 
The Committee reported early in 1929 and along with several 
recommendations recorded its strong opinion ‘'that, in view of 
the historical nature of the rclationsliip betwcH*n the Paramount 
Power and the Princes, the latter should not bt* transferretl without 
their owTi agreement to a rolationship with a new (iovenunent in 
India responsible to an Indian legislature". The recommendations 
of the Committee were entifH(‘d on the ground that they were 
nut in consonance with the sjurit of the limes and did not make the 
relations between the two halves of India “harmonious and 
siUisfactory". 

But sober opinion on both sides s<Kjn realisoil ti»e necxiSMity 
of a closer association betwcon the Indian States anil British 
India in a federation, as both were intimately intem^laUHl 
in various ways. The Nehru (Jommittee in 1928 and the 
Indian Statutory Commission einphasise<l this jioint. Wo have 
•dready uot^ how the Govermueiit ot India A< 1 , 19Ik5, provided 
tor the accession of the JStates to the projK)wMj Fcsleraiiun. 
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INTKKNAL ADMINIHTIUTION AND (JESEllAL CONDITION, l!HM. I O' 
I. General Review 

The POLITICAI. agitation vhich followed upon the Partition <jI I’-n,: ,, 
by Ijord (’urzon gradually assumofl a revolutionary ohaiu't -1 
Apart from the growth of a radical Hoetion in the Congress, ari'i jI - 
movement for boycotting foreign goods by way of protest again'! ! li- 
Partition, secret societies grew up in various parts of India w nh iii' 
avowed object of collecting arms and manufacturing boinb> !<■ i 
away with certain typos of officials and, if possible, to orgauivt c 
armed insurrection. There was a ‘‘general state of serious iinn '! 
not only in Bengal but even in distant Provinces like the Puni.it' 
and Madras, and Government adopted strong measures. La\\> rt 
jMissed which put severe restrictions on popular movements ii.' i. 
as on the IVess and public meetings. Some of the leading litMU' - 
W'ere deported without trial. Others were hanged or transjwrtc-l 
life, and a large numtier, including notable leaders like Tiiak, 
sentenced to various tonns of imprisonment. But even thes(‘ sev !• 
measures could notrcheck the murders and outrages, and ultini.i!-'; 
the Government decided to modify Lord Curzon’s measure Ti' 
despatch of the Government of India on the subject, dated tlu' i' >! t 
August, 1911, testified to the bitterness of feeling engender'd l)> 
Partition. It also frankly recognised the “substantial grievaii 
of the Bengalis “who found themselves outnumbered in the li _ ^ 
laturee of both the Provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal’', ui i 
the “growing estrangement, which had assumed a very serious 
actor in many parts of the country, between Mahoramedans n ' 
Hindus.” 

The accession of King George V was followed by a Durbtif > 
Delhi held by the King and Queen in person in December, 1911. i' ' 
Majesty made two famous aunounoements in the Durbar, One ' 
the creation of the Preeidency of Bengal under a Governor. Bii< ' 
Orissa and Chota N&gpur were separated from it and forme<i inv ' 
Province under a Lieutenant*Govenior, while Assam was restu 
as a Chief-Commisaionership. (Both were subsequently placed uiv ! 
Governors.) The other was the transfer of the capital of India fr 
OSS 
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Calcutta to Delhi. The Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, was severely cni k i,. ■ 
fcr recommending these measures, but time to a largo extent m.t, 
Red his policy. Although terrorist outrages were not. 8tami»d .. ■ 
altogether, there was a considerable improvement in the t-urr, 
situation, and feelings against the British grow much loss In;, r 

This was abundantly demonstrated in less than three year' tin, 
for the outbreak of the World War in 1914 put the loyalty ol In.;, 
to a stem test, and she acquitted herself in a way which won Ln ■; 
gratit tide of Britain and the admiration of the world. Her peo|ii.' .m , 
lYiiices ungrudgingly placed their resources at the disposal li.. 
(lovemment., and Indian soldiers fought with bravery ainl » ; 
distinction in various theatres of war in Europe;, Africa and 
Asia. Even in the first few months of the war nearly 30(1.non 
sent overseas to fight on different fronts, and India supplied Eiui,.:.; 
with “70,000,000 rounds of small arms ammunition, 80,(sio r;'.- 
of the latest type, and more than 550 guns.” During the enur'.. 
the war more than 80O,O0O combatants and 4(XI,tKH) non-coinh,.; n '- 
were recruited on a voluntary basis. India’s <’ontribution in m.n. r;. 
was also almost equally important. Ajiart from munition' I..: 
cotton, jute, iron, steel, wolfram, manganese, mica, .saltixitny riilil..: 
skins, petroleum, tea and wheat, wore of great help to the All.' - 
India also made financial contributions to her utmost cajia'C. 
Although her troops were employed outside her borders, she jiai'i i!.' 
nonnal expenditure for their maintenance, which varied IkIh"! 
20 and 30 million pounds sterling per annum. She also paid the i 
of an additional force of 3(X),000 men and made a free gili ' 
£100,000,000 sterling to the British Government. Those lir.o. 
payments involved India in currency difficulties of a serious n.o ac 
for many years. 

England fully recognised the generous services of India, .tp.ir' 
from the constitutional changes of 1919, described above, In.l a ■ 
were admitted to the War Cabinet and the Imperial Confer. . ' 
Mr. S. P. Sinha was made a peer and appointed Under-Secretai 
State for India. Indians were admitted to King’s Commissions i; 1 • 
army. A Territorial Force and a University Training Corp.s c 
organised. When the League of Nations was established Indi. ■ 
came one of its foundation members. 

3. Local Self-Government 

Wbatevke might have been the intentions of Lord Ripon, ; >' 
reforms in the sphere of local self-government did not mak t 
free from official control, and, as the Indian Statutory Commi.-. 
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Iworved in 1029, “no real attempt waa made to inaugurate a 
-\stcm amenable to the will of the local inhabitanta ", Theac 
iilects were clearly recognised by the Montagu■Chelmafortl Ue|>ort. 
, 11(1 Ix)rd Chelmsford’s Covcninient issued a Resolution on the 
loth May, 1018, declaring the "policy of the gradual removal 
1,1 unnecessary Government control and of ditfcrentiating the 
pplicros of action appropriate' for Govemtnent and for local liodies 
r^■^pectively It was pro|>osed to make these bodies as reprcscnla- 
tive as possible, to remove uimeivssary lestrictions regarding 
(.nation, the budget and the sanction of works, to bring the 
Iranchise as low os possible and to replace nommatcsl tliairinen 
tj\ elected non-ofliciuls. This Kesohitioii also em])hasised the 
iiii])ortance of developing the corjiorute life of the village. 

In 1921 local self-government became a ’iranafeired subject 
m charge of Ministers. The Municii>alities and l.oeul Hoards were 
icstisl with enhanced lowers and functions, were fn-ed com- 
[«iratively from official control, Ixicame rtsisinsible to an enlarged 
electorate, and came to have elected Chairmen exceiit under 
extraordinary conditions when exiiort guidance became necessary, 
file Provincial Governments began to evince groat zeal and interest 
lor the progress of local institutions, and [lassed several Acts 
mixlifying their nature in tlie cities and the villages to suit modern 
londitions. It is of course true that the local liodies have not 
worked satisfactorily in all cases. Hut this is not beiausc the |>eople 
are incapable of self-government, but is, as the Central Com¬ 
mittee rightly pointed out, "the inevitable result of the suddenness 
with which the transition from official tutelage to complete freedom 
was made”. 

One notable feature of local self-government in modem times 
1 .S the institution of Improvement Trusts in imjiortant cities like 
Hombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Cawnporc and Itangoon, 
which have undertaken important activities to improve local 
sanitation. 

3 . The Public Services 

During the early years of the twentieth rentury Indians con¬ 
tinued to agitate for a greater share in the Public .Services. 
In September, 1912, a Royal Commission on the Public Service* 
in India was appointed, with Lord Islington os Chairman. Among 
the members of the Commission wore the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, 
Lord Ronaldshay (later Lord Zetland). Sir Valentine Chirol, 
-Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Herbert Fisher, later Warden of 
New Collage, Oxford, and Sir Abdur Rahim. Owing to the outbreak 
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of the First World War, the publication of this Commission^ r, ],,r; 
was deferred till 1917. It recommended that besides the r ■ nut 
ment of Indians to the I.C.S. through the London examiiMtu.y, 
25 per cent of the posts in the Superior Civil Service slmul,; 
be filled from among Indians partly by direct recruitment ,in! 
partly by promotion from the lower service. To make the werkit,; 
of this sehoine possible, it also recommended the holding el .n, 
examination in India for the recruitment of civilian-, tim, 
conceding to the Indians in a changed form what they hail Uv! 
demanding for more than half a century. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report took a im ri 
liberal and sympathetic view than the Islington Commisfinn, nn 
the question of Indianising the Indian Civil Service. They pr-i 
posed that (1) “33 per cent of the superior posts should be rei rmn i 
for in India, and that this percentage should be increased by U i- r 
cent annually" until the situation was revised by a Commi—lun 
(2) that all racial distinctions in the matter of appointments sin ml i 
be abolished; and (3) that “for all the Public Services, for wliuli 
there is recruitment in England open to Europeans and Inihiui' 
alike, there must be a system of appointment in India". I'cr 
about four years, the principle laid down in the Montagu-Chclnrsforil 
Report was followed in the matter of recruiting Indians. But tlip 
members of the Superior Services became rather perturbed at tin 
growing Indianisation of the Services. Accordingly, pursuant to tin- 
recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the Secrctan 
of State in Council introduced a scheme under which All-lmln 
ofiScers, selected for appointment before 1st January, 1920, aim 
not permanently employed under the Government of India, "cn 
allowed to retire, before the completion of the normal poricsl -i 
service, on a pension proportionate to their length of service. 

But certain difiBoulties regarding the Services continued, for iL- 
solution of which a Royal Commission was appointed in Jiim 
1923, with Lord Lee of Fareham as its Chairman. The Lee C- m' 
mission submitted its report in 1924 and most of its recommcii i' 
tions were accepted and put into force by the Govcmiiu ’ 
The Commission recommended that AU-India ofiScers of the Inili 'i- 
Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, the Irrigation Branch i 
the Service of Engineers and the Indian Forest Service sho h ^ 
continue to be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of Si itf 
in Council, while the services in the Transferred departments shi 
be oontroUed by Provincial Governments, excepting the In<i 
Medical Service, for which each Province was to appoint in n- 
civil medical department a certain number of ofifioers lent by < 
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Mwiical Department of the Army in India. As repimls Indianisation 
cif Services which wore still to be contn)Ilc<l by the Secretary of 
State, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of the 
..llicers should be recruitcsi by promotion from Provincial Civil 
Services, and of the remaining SO jaT cent half should he British 
iind half Indian. It calculated that by following this iirinciplc 
there would be in 1939 equal numlicra of Kuroimins and Indians 
m the Superior Civil Service posts. But this calculation was wrong, 
and the Simon Commission i>ointcd out that the number of Indians 
m .Superior Civil Sendee po.sts was likely to Ix' 643 as against 715 
Kuropeans on the 1st January, 1939. As provided by the (lovern- 
ruent of India Act, 1919, the lae ('oinmission recommended the 
immediate establishment of a Public Service Commission. Such 
a Commission, composed of live whole-time mcmlxTs, was a]i|K»inte<l 
in 1925. Kurther, after 1922 certain nlliisTs in the Indian Civil 
.Service were recriiiteil on tlie result of a coiu|s-tilivc examination 
held every year in India. 

Part X of the (iovemnieiit of India Act, 1935. delinwl the rights 
and status of the civil and military oflieers in the Provinces and 
tlic jiroiiosed Federation and guaraiitis'd their e.xisting privileges 
regarding pay, promotion, leave, itension. etc. It also provided 
fir the establishment of a Federal Public Service Commission and 
Provincial Public .Service (kmimissiona; but two or more Provinces 
miglit “agree that one Commission shall .--erve a group or that all 
the Province.s shall use one Commission . Ihe functions of the 
t'oiiimissions were jiurely advisory. They could only recommend 
names, which the Ministers, at leivst in some casi-s. might accept 
or reject. 

4 . The Judiciary 

The year 1861 saw the establishment of High CourU in 
CalcutU, Madras and Bombay, in which were amalgamated the 
previously existing Supreme Courts and .Sadar Courts. At least 
one-third of the judges of the High Courts were to be recruit^ 
from Her Majesty's Civil Service in India, another one-third 
from among barristers of England or advocates of Scotland, and 
the rest might be recruited from among the plwlcrs of the High 
Courts or the officers of the subordinate judiciary. The Chirf 
Justices of the High Courts were to be appointed from among the 
barristers of England or advocates of Scotland. On the strength 
of the Indian High Courts Act of 1911. High Courts were esUb- 
lished at Patna, Lahore and Rangoon. The eUmination of the 
l^vilian element from the bench had been demandwi by Indian 
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public opinion. But the arrangement provided by the Goven rii--!,; 
of India Act, 1935, did not satisfy this demand. It uIk i)-',..; 
the old proportional arrangement and laid down that judges i,:,i i 
be appointed, according to convenience, from these three 
but “not necessarily in the old proportion” and thus iieti i 
greater advantage in this respect for members of the Indimi i u; 
Service than what existed before. Further, the old rule of niij.. i: i 
ing the Chief Justices exclusively from among barri.stir- <r 
advocates was modified to the extent that they now nuuhi I- 
recruiled cither from among the pleaders of High Courts or Ir :: 
among the ofiieers of the Indian Civil Service. 

.•\nothcr change in the Judiciary was necessitated by the pri|' : 
Kederalion. Sections 2(K) and 203 of the Government of Inili.i \ ' 
1935, provided for the creation of a Ifoderal Court, vlieli « 
normally to Ik‘ located at Delhi and was to consist of a Chief ' 
and not more than ai.x puisne judges. The judges were to !"■ .le 
|K)inted bv tiie Crown and were to hold office till the age of 
five. The Federal Court was to have original jurisdiction in l iio'- >' 
constitutional disputes between one Province and another, betwn : 
a Province and a federated State, and between a Province ai i 
the Federal authorities. It would also hear appeals from the lb:!' 
Courts provided the latter certified that the cases related to a biii l i 
mental question of law regarding the interpretation of the Govin 
ment of India Act or any Order in Council made under it. 

The Federal Court was constituted on October 1, 1937. 

5 . Police and Jails 

The Police system established by the Police Act of 1861 revcai' ; 
grave defects in actual working, chiefly because the respoie f ' 
task of maintaining law and order was entrusted to rather untrim ■ ■ 
and consequently irresponsible persons. A Police Commission " ■ 
appointed in 1902 to investigate the state of police administniii 
The Commission made comprehensive recommendations regarJi: - 
different aspects of police organisation, which were acccpi ■ 
in the main by the Government with some minor modificai 1 ■ 
in matters of detail. This Commission created specialised p i 
agencies, known as Criminal Investigation Departments, in 
Province for the investigation of “specialist and profession 

crimes. Also a Central Intelligence Bureau under the Home Dep 

ment of the Government of India was formed to collect informal 
from all provincial Criminal Investigation Departments and to " 
for inter-provincial liaison. 
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Slrictlv speakinii. no Indian or AlMiulia iwlico wim croalmi. Thp 
ih.lKTcatnblislied by theAcI of IKiil In'came an (•fwonlially provincial 
.rL'anisation, adinmisK'n'd b\ tin- I/ual Oovcnuncnt conrcnuHl, 
.iiiil not subject to the general control of the Central Oovenitneiit. 

\l the head of the ]i<)liee oriraniwition in each I'rovmi-e was plaiasl 
.11 Ins[ioetor-(leneral of I’olice «ith general control over it. Dejaity 
ln<l>«'etor-(icnerala were given subordinate charges of jKirtions of 
the I’mvinec. At the head of each disiricl nas apisiintisl a 
liistrict Superintendent of Police, having under linn lns[«‘etors of 
Polne, Sub-ina|>eetors an.l I'onstahle-. in MilH.olinale charges eallivi 
Mih-divisions and thfnma. In villages provision was made for choir- 
Lvh’irs or watchmen, who were not to gi'l sli]K'nds hut were to 
receive pi-rquisites from the residenls ol the village, or renl-fns' 
lauds, or small sums of money Imin the (Imerninenl. In the 
Presidency tow ns like Calcutta, l!omha\ and Madras, was .stationed a 
imifii>d iKilice force under the Police Commi.s.siom'r, actitig not under 
the [irovincial lns[K-ctor-(!eneral hut dealing directly with the 
1 lovernmeiit ami resfKin.sihlc for law and order and tor dejsirlmenial 
training and efficiency. 

There is no doubt that the isilice organisation still requires 
thorough-going reforms. One thing essentially neisled is tliat the 
■ morale and intelligence” of the poliie officers shall Is- improvisl 
so that they may exercise their authority with more iliscretion. 
The recruitment of a niimlKT of literate police ronstahles, during 
recent years, and employment of Home t.iiards for local watch and 
ward, are encouraging features, 

•lail administration in India came to Is- rcgiilat.sl m iiiiKleni times 
hv the Indian Waons Act of IXIM and by rules issued under it by the 
tioveniment of India and the IVovincial CoM-riiments. Thrisi types 
of jails were establislnsl,—flentral. District and Subsidiary . In eaih 
IVovinee the Jail Ik-jiartment was placed under the control of an 
Insrieetor-Oeneral of Pri.sons, who was generally U. Isi a rneinUir 
of the Indian Medical Service with jail exis-rienec. The Central 
Jails were under Superintendents, who also came to 1* nsruil^ 
from the same Service and to Is; a.ssistod m large (ktntnil Jails by 
Deputy Superintendents. A District Jail came under the charge 
of a Civil Surgeon, with sulxirdinate staff comissKsl of jailors, ‘lep’jtT 
and assistant jailors, and wartiera. Many big cities wort! provided 
with Reformatorv Schools, administered since 1899 by the Ixiucation 


Itepartment. . 

The Government of India apiiointed a Jails Committ^ m 1919 
with a view to reforming jail atlmini-stration. This Committee 
made a oomprebensive survey of Indian prison administration and 
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emphasised “the necessity of improving and increasing ixi'.im. 
jail accommodation; of recruiting a better class of warder^ (,■ 
providing education for prisoners; and of developing prison iiidii-tric. 
so as to meet the needs of the consuming Departments of (ciM-n 
ments”. It also recommended the separation of Civil from t rmii'i,., 
offenders and the creation of Children’s Courts, and drew parn nl c 
attention to the reformative side of the system. The ProMii. u, 
Governments have tried to carry out these recommciidiitinii- 
more or less. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, the maintciian-. 
of prisons fell within the sphere of Provincial Governments, siiiijr. i 
however, to all-India legislation. With the introduclimi ol I'n- 
vincial Autonomy from the 1st April, 1937, jail adminisliati -i: 
Itecnine a Provincial subject and the power of legislation in ihi- 
respecl was vested in the Provincial Govemmcnt.s, the l'ciiir„: 
Government exercising only concurrent law-making powers wiiii 
the Provincial Governments as regards the transfer of prisoin r' 
and criminals from one unit to another. 


6 . The Military System and Defence 

During the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, a significant change took 
place in tlie .\rmy administration. Till then the Commander-in 
Chief was an Extraordinary Member of the Governor-General ? 
Executive Council. But there was also on this body a Military 
-Member as the “constitutional adviser of the Viceroy on all quest lis- 
relating to the .4rmy’’. The Commander-in-Chief had to introdn r 
his proposals and schemes before the Council through the Milii.in 
Member, who was an officer of lower rank than himself. L r i 
Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief of India since November, 1902,' n- 
demned this system as a “military solecism involving, moremT, 
great expense and delay ”, He advocated the abolition of the Milii iri 
Member, and sought to make the Commander-in-Chief the sole nii i 
tary adviser to the Government of India. But Lord Curzon oppo- i 
it on the ground that the military must be held subordinate to'd ‘ 
civil power. Thb controversy led to the resignation of the Viccr ' 
in August, 1905. The British Cabinet decided in favonrofl-■ ! 
Kitchener and made a compromise which, however, proved m- 
workable within a short period and was consequently abrogat' 1 
After 1909 the Coramander-in-Chief was the sole military advi-' r 
of the Government of India, but in the opinion of m-' ' 
publicists Lord Curzon's standpoint was reasonable and just. Ti c 
next higher authority, above the Commander-in-Chief, in milits'.' 
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fidroinistration was the Govonior-Geiieral in-Couiuil, who had to 
pav due regard to all orders n‘(tMved from the S<‘en‘Uiry of SUte in 
reirard to the Defence Administration in India. The Secretary of 
State, as one of Hi.s Majesty's .Mmisters, had H|)eeial rea|K>nKibility 
and authority in this matter. 

The problem of Indian defenc'C has Ikh-u t)ne of the huniinj: 
t(>pic8 of modem Indian politics. Wiili the progn'ss of the Nation¬ 
alist Movement in India, her px'ople (lemand(Hl a dehrute 
control over the defence administration, and |M)litical It'n<lerM 
insistently complained against the heavy Army ex|>cnditiire, wld<‘h, 
m their opinion, should 1 h' diverted to “rinticmdniilding " aetivitK**. 
The Montagu-Chelinsford Report, after praising the hrilliaiit and 
faithful servieca of the Indian Army ihinng the First World War, 
emphasised “the necessity of prupfthng witli the pnddem" of 
Indianisinp it further. The Nehru Ke|K)rt advorat^'si tin* transfer 
(tf control over the Indian Army to the Ministers. The Sk(‘en 
Committee, apjiointed in June, llL'o. with Major-General {after¬ 
wards General) Sir Andrew Skeen, the then ('Idcf-of-Staff of the 
\rmy in India, us Chairman, and c(»mmonly known a.s the “Imliun 
.Sandhurst C/Oinmittee”, recommended tlie alKdition of the “eight 
units scheme”, which had U'cn announc(‘d in 1923 hy l>r»rd 
Rawlinson, the tlien Comrnander-in-C’hicf in liulia, and theestablwh- 
iiient of an Indian “Sandhurst” by 1933. 'I'hcse recommendations 
'WTc not fully carried out. The Indian Slatulorv Commission 
'■(uisidered the “cardinal problem ’ cjf national defence froin 
difTerent points of view, and insisted on the pn-sence of the Uritish 
liomcnt in the Indian Army on throe eonHiiierations—frontier 
defence, internal security and obligations to tlie Indian States. 
It obaerved that “the ccnlrol of an Army including a Rritiah 
clement cannot be made over to an Indian Legislature” and that 
the evolution of an entirely Indian military force capable of 
’mdertajeing unaided the tasks nf>w dischnrgetl by the Amiy in 
India, must be a very slow process indt'cd No “substantial 
'hange” was made in the matter of India’s defence by the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

As regards the organisation of the Army, wo may note that the 
Gomraand system introduced by Lord Kitchener in 1904 was abolishwl 
f>y him in 1907, when the Indian Aniiy was divided inU) two scHions, 
the Northern and the Southern. The war of 19I4-1H, during which 
Indian troops of all descriptions rendere*! valuable servioefi, showed 
the defects of this system, and it was reorgani.se*! after the war 
w'as over. The In dia n territory was divided into four commands, 
‘'ubdivided into fourteen districts, each district cfjntaining a certain 
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number of brigade commands. One of these, the Western Coni- 
mand, was abolished on the Ist November, 1938. 

The defence forces of India consisted in 1939 of the Be;;uiiir 
Army, including units from the British Army; the Auxiliary I'drcc 
the membership of which was limited to European British subjcoti!, 
the Territorial Force, composed of three main categories, proviiK ia! 
battalions, urban units and the University Training Corps Uiiitv 
the Royal Air Force from October, 1932; and the Royal Iridiiui 
Marine, designated as the Royal Indian Navy from October, IdIU 
There wore also the Indian State Forces, formerly known n.s tlif 
Imperial Service Troops, raised and maintained by the ruicr.s uf 
States at their own cost and for State service. 

There were two main categories of officers in the Indian Arm\, 
those holding the King’s Commission and those holding tin 
Viceroy’s Commission. The latter were all Indians having a liniitcii 
status and power of command. As for the King’s Commissi on, 
Indians had been eligible for it since 1918 in three ways (a) by qiuli 
fying themselves as cadets at the Royal Military College at Sandllur^l 
and the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun (opened in OctoU r, 
1932), (6) by the selection of efficient Indian officers or promotiuu 
of non-commissioned officers of regiments from the ranks, nnd 
(c) by the award of honorary King’s Commissions to officers »Im 
cannot qualify themselves for these on account of their advanced 
age or lack of education. In 1932 the Government announ('e<i 
its intention of Indianising a Division of all Arms and a Clavalr> 
Brigade. Another important stage in the Indianisation of tiie 
Indian Army was marked by the passing of the Indian Army (Amend 
ment) Act by the Central Legislature during its autumn ses.‘<ioii 
of 1934. According to this measure, officers commissioned from 
the Indian Military Academy would enjoy legal status and would 
be designated as “Indian Commissioned officers". 

Important steps were taken daring succeeding years to bmic 
the equipment and organisation of the defence forces of Iiuliu 
into line with modem conditions. In September, 1939, the rccou ■ 
mendations of the Chatheld Committee wsre published. Provisi u 
was made for a gift of thirty-three and a half orores by the Unit' i 
Kingdom for bringing about the desired reforms, a^ a loan : 
eleven and three-quarter crores free of interest was also provid' ii 
for. The eetahlishment of British troops was to he reduoed hy sb'Ui 
25 per cent. The Army was to be distributed on the follosring bii-i' 
namely, frontier defence, internal security, coast defence und 
genmal reserve. Provisian was also made for light tanks 
sad armoured cars and for motor transport. Artillery regimen's 
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wen to be mechanieed and better equipped with gunn. The Air 
Force waa to be provided with bomber equadrona, flighu for coast 
defence and for co-operation with the army. The Royal Indian 
\rtvy was to be strengtheiKnl by vcrsoIh of the newest type. 
Onlnanoe factories were to bo rcconfitntcted and erpanded. 

7 . Financial Administration 

To Lord Mayo’s Government belongs the credit for taking the 
Hrst important step towards financial decentralisation in India by 
giving to each Provincial Government a fixcnl grant for the mainten¬ 
ance of certain definite services, such as ptdicc, jails, education and 
the medical services, with powers, under eerlain financial rules, 
to allocate the revenues assigned to thorn at their discretion and 
to provide for extra expenditure by economising, or, if ncoesaary, 
by raising local taxes. The next significant step in this direction 
was taken in 1877 during the Viccroyalty of Lonl Lytton, when, 
as we have already noted, certain important hcad.s of revenue were 
provincialised, while the n*sf>on»ibiljty of Provinces as regards 
cxfwnditure was extended to the do|>artments of land revenue, 
general administration, and law and justice. St'ttlemcnts on these 
lines were made in 1882 and 1897 with, however, no change of 
principle in any case. 

A departure was made in 1904 with the introduction of “the 
Hystom of quasi-permanent settlements” under which aasignmonts 
of revenues made to Provincial Governments were definitely fixed 
and were not subject to change by the Central Government except 
under extraordinary circumstaneoa. Something more was gained 
by the Provinces a little later by the introduction of the famine 
insurance scheme, according to which a fixed amount was placed 
by the Government of India to the credit of each Provincial 
Government, which the latter could utilise in case of famine without 
touching its normal resources. In 1917 the famine relief expenditure 
was made a divided bead, the expenses being borne by the Central 
and Provincial Governments in the proportion of three to one. 

No radical change in finan(^l relations between the Centre 
and the Provinces was proposed by the Royal Commiswon on 
Deoentraliaation in India appointed in 1908. But in 1912 lx)td 
Hardinge’s Government made the financial settlements permanent, 
mduoed thw fixed provincial assignments and increased the share 
of the Prov in ce e in the growing revenues. The restrictionB on the 
powers of the Provincial Qovemments were stall very 
stria^t, HonUgn-Cbeimsfend Report pointed oat bow 
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seriously the existing financial arrangements operated “a,« 
obstacle to provincial enfranchisement ” and suggested a wider (l( nne 
of financial devolution. Accordingly a Committee, known as tfie 
Financial Relations Committee, was appointed, with Lord Meston, 
who had been Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces and 
the Finance Member of the Governor-General's Executive Coiiiuil, 
as Chairman. The scheme set up according to the recommcinla. 
tions of this Committee, with slight modifications made by ih. 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament, is known as the McsU'ii 
Award. It avoided, as far as possible, divided heads of revi nut 
To make the financial relations between the Central and Proviim il 
Governments clear and definite, certain sources of income, siitli 
as Land Revenue, Excise, Irrigation, Forests, Judicial .Stamp, 
and Registration Fees and Minerals, were made Provincial, wlult 
sources like Customs Duty, Income Tax, Railway Revenues, Pii,t- 
and Telegraphs, Salt and Opium were reserved for the Centr.il 
Government. Total abolition of the divided heads was not po-ssibli 
and it was laid down that the Provinces should receive sotm 
share in the increase of revenue from income tax. The contn 
butions to be made by the Provincial Governments to meet tin- 
Central deficit, varying in amount, were also fixed, their total 
being a little less than ten crores of rupees. The Province of liilur 
and Orissa was not required to make any contribution at all. Ttie 
Provinces protested against these contributions, which, being 
consequently reduced in amount in successive stages, finally dis¬ 
appeared from the Budget in 1928-1929. 

With the beginning of attempts for the introduction of tbr 
proposed Federal Constitution, the important question of tlu 
distribution of revenues between the Central Government and the 


Provincial Governments was considered by the India Statutor> 
Commission (Layton Report), by a sub-committee of the Feih rul 
Structure Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Peel, im ' 


by a Federal Finance Committee with Lord Eustace Percy as 
Chairman. The Government of India Act, 1935, provided a c. a 


posite financial arrangement, based on the findings of the ala '' 
mentioned bodies. A classification was made of the source^ 


revenue os Federal and Provincial in separate lists. The follow 


taxes were to be levied and collected by the Federal Govemnn ;.i 
(i) Duties in respect of succession to property other than agricult i.ni‘ 
land, (i») Stamp duties in respect of .bills of exchange, cheq • ' 
promissory notes, bills of lading, letters of credit, policies ol 
Burance, proxies and receipts, («ii) Terminal taxes on good.^ ''f 
passengers carried by railway and air, (is) Taxes on railway L 
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unti freights, (r) Taxes on income, excluding <'t'r|>onition taxes 
(that ifl. a tax on the profits of comiianies). (r’l) Salt excise and 
export duties. 

The net proceeds of some of these duties and taxes, such as the 
income tax, duties on jute ex|K)rt. etc., uere to Is* <liKtrdmt«'«l. 
under certain conditions, among the Provint'os and the Kinieral 
States within which them* had U'en nillecttsl. The Fwieral lx*gis. 
laturc was, however, coinjx'tent to levy a surcharge on these duties 
.ind taxes and to appropriate tlie procetsls for Fedenil pur|>oH<'H. 
The Secretary of State apjKunted a financial ex|)ert. Sir Otto 
Niemever, to determine the terms of the tinancial w'ltle- 
inent between the C<*ntml and Provincial (h)vernments. His 
n*jK)rl. publishoil in April, lU3fi. was uccc]>t<sl and its mam 
n'comnicndations were: (i) To enable all the IVovmctw to j)r>«sess 
adecpiatc financial resources on the inauguration of the now- Consti¬ 
tution on Ist April, 1937, certain Provinws to bo given cash 
subventions, (ii) some IVivinccs shouhi lie granted relief in the 
form of cancellation of debts incurrtHl prior to 1st April, 193fi, 
tin) twelve and a half per cent of the jute tax should b<} distrihutwl 
among the jute-growing Provinces, and (it) subject to ('ortain 
conditions, half of the income tax should l>e oHsigned to the 
Provinces beginning from five years after the iiiaugunition of 
Provincial Autonomy. This hcIkumc did not satisfactonly solvt^ 
the fundamental problem of Indian fiimncc by giving adequate 
lunds to the Provinces for their relief or a/lded strength. In onler 
to secure financial stability, the Itescrve Hank Act was (Miascd in 
1934 and the Bank began operations in 1935. 

Land revenue is the main source of revenue tjf the Provinces. 
It is partly in the nature of a rent and partly a tax. In rct'ciit times 
attempta hod been made to bring it under the effective control of 
the Legislature, and with the inauguration of l*rovinciaI Autonomy 
the new Legislatures in the Provinc-es paid much at lent ion towards 
revising land revenue administration. The Socialists (ioriian^lwi the 
abolition of the Zamindari system, and some new (loveniments in 
the Provinces also want to enforce it. 


8 . Communicabons tnd Public Works 
A. Bailteays 

Under the new Guarantee System (1879-1900), m«it of the 
railways were acquired or purchased hy the State on the expiry of 
the reepective periods of contract with the companies concerned. 
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But the management was left to the companies, subject to (:, \ 
ment control, exercised through the Railway Board, wiucK 
created in 1905. The fourteen years before the First World W;.r «. r. 
marked by a rapid extension of railways and a beginning of r .ii» n 
profits. But during the period 1914-1921, there was a sc!.., i, 
partly due to wartime pressure on them and partly due \<< ti.. 
decrease of the annual programme of capital expenditure. 

After the introduction of the reforms of 1919, a Coimmit.. 
was appointed, with the late Sir William Acworth as its Cliiurihii 
to investigate into the working of the railways and recomnK ii i « 
suitable policy for their further development. The Coniici’i.. 
rocoinmonded an cxi>enditurc of 150 crores of rupees evcr\ i... 
years on improving the railways; and its majority report deliiiiul. 
favoured State management of the railways and construitmii .: 
new linos by State agency. The Committee also recommcH lr; 
the creation of a new department of communications, reorgani'..- 
tion of railway boards, establishment of a Railway Rates TrOnn, i\ 
and separation of the railway budget from tbe general huil.;i: 
It should be noted that Indian public opinion has always 
opposed to company management of railways, not only bci ium 
their profits thereby went out of India but also because tin 
companies wore considered to be unsympathetic towards In lic 
national interests. Though the (loveminent of India di<l n ■ 
definitely accept the recommendation of the majority report rcc ir.l 
ing the ending of company management, yet under the pressiir 
of Indian opinion it ultimately took under its direct manaL'i 
ment the East Indian Railway (Ist January, 1925), the Great India: 
Peninsular Railway (30th June, 1925), the Burma Railway.s l-i 
January, 1929) and the Southern Punjab Railway (Ist Janii ii^} 
1930). The Government began to undertake all now constrin ; a 
of railways. The Railway Board was also reorganised. As ■ n 
stituted in 1936, it had the Chief Commissioner as Presid ::i 
the Financial Commissioner and three other members. The K ■ ■ 
Advisory Committee was created in 1926, and the Central Publi ' 
Bureau of the Railway Board was started on the Ist April, I 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Acworth Comnii: ■ ■ 
railway finance was separated from the general Budget from 19:’ 

B. Roads 

Progressive decentralisation, and the growth of local ' 
government, have afforded considerable stimulus to road deve ;■ 
ment. Mote attention has also been recently paid to tbe n 
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:.<r coordination of rail*road trana{K)rt, and thi^ question watt 
,iif»cu88ed in 1933 by a specially convened Koad*R4dl Conference 
it Simla- A special Road Develojiment C^Jiumittee waa appointed 
in 1927 to consider the road })robleina of India. In accordance with 
iis recommendations, the iinjx^rl a!\d e\cvw* duties on motor spirit 
were increased from four to six annas |)rr^Mvllon in March, 1929, the 
,i(l«iitional duty being carmarUed for cx|K‘n(litur(‘ on road develop, 
merit; the Stalling Conmiittw of the Indian I/'gwlaturc on Roads 
uas created in the folloumi: A[iril. and the All-Indin Hoad ('on- 
Iprcnccs began to be <'onv»'ned from tune tti time. 

C. li’n/cr 7'ra7j.v;«>rf 

The importance of Water TranHjKirl has deen-aMHl in nuKlern 
t imcK, owing to the construction of railways. The water tranHj>ort ol 
India falls into two divisions: Inland water trans]K>rt, im-ilitat^Hl 
l>y the river systemB of Northoni India, and Marine tninKftorl 
along India's extensive coastline. In 1918 the Industrial toin- 
inis.iion emphasised the need of co-oniinating railway and waterway 
administrations in order to relieve railway congestion and ni^'l 
rile requirements of small-scale trans|K)rt. hor W'veral reawtns. 
the ]> 08 ition of India's shijiping an<i ship building induKtries hud 
is-rome unsatisfactory. The nwnl of developing an Indian 
.Mercantile Marine was ke<mly felt, and, on thr reconimondution 
ol the Marine Mercantile Committee (1923), the (jovemment 
provided a training ship, the I.M.M. 7. *S’. Ifuffcrin, for Indian 
cadets. 

D. Jrrigation 

Irrigation works have a special im[)ortance in an agricultural 
country like India, where the rainfall is unequally distributed 
throughout the seasons and is liable to failure or serious deficiency. 
The famines of 1896 and 1901 clearly showed the need and imjwrt- 
ance of protective irrigation works. Lord Curzon appointed a 
Commission on Irrigation in 1901, which submitted its reixirt 
m 1903. A new chapter in the irrigation fwlicy of Uie Govern¬ 
ment was opened by the recommendations of this Commission. 
■\mong other things, it specially recommended the p<^ble 
extension of the scope of prtxiuctive, especially protective uriga- 
lion works for the Deccan districU of Bombay, Madras, the Central 
Provinces and Bundelkhand. It sketched out a rough programme 
of irrigaUon works for the next twenty years, adding 6* million 
*cres to the irrigated area at an estimated cost of £30,060,000. 
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There are three classes of irrigation works in India: (j) 

(»») Tanks, and (iti) Canals. The canals are of three kind, u 
Perennial canals, (i) Inundation canals, and (e) Storage unrt-. 
Since 1921 irrigalion works have been classified under two iimi. 
heads; (i) Productive, and (it) Unproductive, with a third d.i'.. 
covering areas irrigated by non-capital works. 

After the reforms of 1010, irrigation became a Provincial ■Jiil.jr' i 
The Provincial Governments have shown much activn\ f 
garding irrigation works, and the imiKirtant mca.siires thal li.ni 
been undertaken in this direction, are: (i) The Sutlej Valley (imjcci 
in the Punjab completed in 1033, (ti) the Sukkur Barrage in 
completed in 1032, (Hi) the Kaveri Reservoir and Mettur i)riij( ri, 
completed in 1034, (ir) the Nizama.sgar project, completed in I'.t'B 
(tj) the Sarda.Oudh canals in the United Provinces, and (n| iIjc 
L loyd Dam in Bombay, completed in 1926, which is one nl ilu 
largest ma.s.sea of masonry in the world. 


9 . Agriculture, Rural Indebtedness and Rural Reconstruction, and 
the Co-operative Movement 

A. Agriculture 

As a result of the recommendations of the P'amine Commi.ssinn 
of 1880, agricultural departments were started in the vanoie 
Provinces. In 1901 an In.spector-Gcneral of Agriculture «a- 
appointed to advise the Imperial and Provincial Government? 
This post was abolished in 1912, and its duties were transferr(?i 
to the Director of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pn-a 
who was until 1929 Agricultural Adviser to the Government nl 
India. The present Departments of Agriculture, however, ti«p 
their eiistence to Lord Curzon, whose famous despatch of I'.'ui* 
marked the beginning of a reorganisation in 1905. The Pit'* 
Institute was started in 1903, together with a college to pro*idi 
for advanced agricultural training. An AU-lndia Board of Acr; 
culture was established in 1905 with a view to bringing the Provim 1 'i 
Governments more In touch with one another and making suits! >' 
recommendations to the Government of India. The Indic' 
Agricultural Service was constituted in 1906. An agrioultuMl 
college was founded at Poona in 1908 and similar colleges V'lv 
start^ in subsequent years at Cawnpore, NSgpur, Lyall; -t 
Coimbatore, and Mand&lay. 

With the introduction of the reforms of 1919, agriculture becai 
a Transfured subject under a Minister, though the Govemmi 4 
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of India retained responaibility for centra) research instil 
and for certain affairs relating to the diseases and pests of j in,;, 
and animals. The Royal Commission on Agriculture (Linhi ! :•<,« 
Commission) authoritatively reviewed the position of agriiiiltun 
in India and reported in 1928. Having duly recognised the wnrk 
done by the agricultural departments, the Commission .stri svi 
the enormous possibilities for future work and made coMi|in 
hensive recommendations regarding the different problem^ .i 
agriculture. On its recommendation, an important step was t.iLn 
in July, 1929, by the establishment of the Imperial Council i) 
Agricultural Research, whose primary function was to prom ic 
guide and co-ordinate agricultural, including veterinary, rcs(,ir i 
in India and to extend help in these matters to the Provim i 
departments of agriculture. The Central Banking Enquiry ( 'iii 
mittee (1931) recommended that a Provincial Board of Econcmn 
Enquiry should be established in each Province to suppl\ il ' 
Government with the information it requires to be able to piir>uc 
a constructive agricultural policy. Sir John Russell and R. \\'rii.'ii! 
who subsequently reviewed the progress of agricult ural re.scarch w < ri, 
in India, made, in their report, important recommendation' n 
bridge the gulf between the research worker and the cultivau r 
These were examined by a special Sub-Committee of the Inqu ri 
Council of Agricultural Research. The Government of lii'ii' 
declared their intention to extend further help to the agriculturi'i- 
by providing better facilities for creclit and for the marketing 
agricultural produce. A central marketing section was starte<i un li i 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. It worke<l n 
collaboration with the marketing staff in the different Provino - 

B. Rural IndebUdneu and Rural Reconstruction 

Closely connected with agriculture is the serious problem ! 
heavy rural indebtedness in modem India. As the Central Bank - 
Enquiry Committee reported in 1931, the total agricultural ■ 
debtedness of the Provinces in British India was about 900 cn r - 
of rupees. The greater part of the rural debt, contracted at cx’ ’ 
bitant rates of interest, is unproductive. The Governin' 
adopted certain measures, from time to time, to deal with <' ' 
prohlem. The Usurious Loans Act, consolidated and amended ' 
1918, tried to determine the legal maximum amount of inter 
recoverable. The Royal Commission on Agriculture recommeti': 
legulation of money-lending, and some of the Provincial Bank: : 
Enquiry Committees recommended lioensing of money-lendt' - 
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Uind Alienation Acts were passed in order to restrict the 
transfer of land. For example, the Punjab I^nd Alienation Act 
IIHK)) prohibitotl non-aerieultumi ela-sw^s from buying land from 
.itiriculturists or taking land on mortgage ftir mon* ilian twenty 
\ iMrs. 

In rec’cnt times rural n.'consinn’Uon elainnsl an iiuTeasing 
iinount of attention both from the Government and the (‘ongress. 
Mr. F. L. lirayne, I.C.S., truMl, as ComniisKK)ner ft»r Hurul Keeon* 
*;truciion, an irajwrtant exf>enment in rural uplift in the (lurgAon 
District of the Punjab. A similar apjxuntment was made in 
liengal. In the Central Provine<*s and Berar llie iceal government 
tarritnl on similar work from NovendM*r, 1929. During tlie latter 
piirt of 1933 His Excellency Sir Frederick S\kc.->, tlie lluui (•o\ernor 
ot Bombay, initiaUnl a comjindiensivc scheme of village nv-onstruc- 
lion, the work of vshich was earrMsl (ui by lii^'trirt ( omnnttts's 
iiniler the guidance of the District (^^llectorH. 'Die Covcminenl 
<>1 India also took an interest in iIjc work of rur.il reconstrnrinai 
ind grantcsl in 193.V193t) over two (Tore.*i ol riijweH jor iIun [Mirjsmj- 
The (o-ojK*ralJvo Movement in Iruiia also aiinn at solving the 
problem of rural indebUsineas. 

C. Thf. Co-operatu^ Movement 

Frederick Nicholson, a Madras civilian, tirst suggested in bis 
Report (1892) to the Madras (lovernnieiil the intnKluction of 
< o ojxjrative credit societies in India. In HKil the Government 
(tf India appointed a (3ominittoe to eonsuler the question of the 
establishment of agricultural banks m India, and afUT the Com¬ 
mittee submitted its report, the (Jo-ofieralive (.'nHlil St>cielio6 Act 
was passed by the Imperial Legislative Ojuneil in DMM. It provided 
for the starting of rural os well as urban (:re<lit societieH. Thus th<* 
*^o-operative Movement was inauguraterl in India on the 24th 
March, 1904. The movement showed remarkable progress in every 
Province within a few years. It received a fresh irnfetus by the 
Amending Act of 1912, which granted recognition to non-credit 
societies, oentral financing societies, and unions. The Maclagan 
Committee (1914-1915) made some valuable recommendations for 
the organisation of co-operative finance. After the reforms of 1919, 
co-operation became a Provincial subject and the local govem- 
mente were left free to adapt the Act of 1912 to their own require¬ 
ments. There are three parts in the financial structure of the 
Co-operative Movement: (i) The Agricultural Credit Society, 
(ii) Central Financing Agencies, and (iii) Provincial Co-operative 
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Banks. The question of the relief of old debts of agricuhurLsu 
through long-term credit, led to the establishment of a s|icciiil 
type of bank, known as the Land Mortgage Bank, in some Provinces 
But the Co-operative Movement passed through a vm 
critical stage during recent years, owing partly to the fail 
of agricultural prices and general economic decline and partly te 
some defects in its working. In spite of all that has been done, the 
poverty and indebtedness of the Indian masses are still apimllin); 
problems in Indian economic life, like the problem of unem[)l<iv 
mont among the middle classes (into which investigation.s wen- 
carried on by specially appointed committees, the most imjKirt.mt 
being the Sapru Committee which submitted its report in 1935). m 
some Provinces like Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, U.P. ami 
Bih&r, and in some of the Indian States. The solution of them- 
problems is vitally necessary, though the stupendous and perjilcxiiig 
character of the task cannot be denied. 


10 . Famine Relief 

Important recommendations about the principles of famine n-lu-f 
in India were made by the Famine Commission of 1880, which had 
as its Chairman Sir Richard Strachey. A terrible famine broke out 
in 1899-1900, affecting 475,000 square miles with a population of 
59,600,000. Another Famine Commission was, therefore, appoinlo<l. 
with Sir Antony MacDonnell as its President. The Commission 
which reported in 1901, stressed the need for "moral strategy ” «r 
"putting heart into the people”, that is, helping the people with 
loans and other means, as soon as there is any sign of danger, hy 
timely and liberal grants of Utkkavi loans, by the suspension of lund 
revenue, by being watchful about the signs of approaching calamity, 
by organising private charity and by enlisting non-o£5cial support. 
The present famine relief policy is shaped in the light of its recuui- 
mendations. Side by side with the growth of the ihachinery for 
famine relief has developed the policy of famine prevention throiiyh 
railway and irrigation works and improvement of agriculture snd 
industries. Under the financial deoentralisation rules of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, each Provincial Qovenunent (execi't 
Burma, which is now separated from India, and Assam) was requirt<l 
to oontribute every year, out of its resonroee, a definite sum for 
expenditure on famine. These annual assignments from the revemu'^ 
of the Ptovinees were to be spent on relief of famine only, the term 
“Famine” ooveiing fiuninee caused by drought or other natural 
oalamitiei; bat the sum not required fo this purpose was devoied 
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to building up a Famine Relief Fund. Under the 1935 Constitution, 
fsinine relief expenditure became entirely a IVovinrial charge, 
though the annual contributions of the IV^'inceB to the Famine 
Itelief Fund continued as before. 


IX. Trade, Industry. Fiscal Changes, and Labour 
A. Trade 

We have already obacrvod how after 1809, when the Suez Canal 
was thrown open for navigation, India's foreign trade l>ogan to 
expand rapidly with the growth of |)caro and order, improvements 
in means of communication, the adoption of the (policy of free 
trade, and disappearance of interna! cuKtoms barriers and transit 
duties in India. Great Britain for a long time held the predonunant 
{x>sition in the Indian market. But after the end of the nineteenth 
century, other countries, like Germany, the United States of Amoriea 
and Japan, appeared os her competitorH in Indian trade, and the 
volume of it, as a whole, consequently increaK?d. The War of 1914-18 
first caused a temporary ro<luction in the volume of this trade, 
particularly the import trade. But owing to some favourable factors 
on the termination of the war, there was a trade boom in India as 
in other countries, which again was followed by a traflo depresMion. 
After a temporary recovery, trade received a severe setback due 
to general economic depression throughout the world. In 1932- 
1933 the export trade declined in value to l<«.13ti crores, and the 
import trade reached the lowest level, that is, R«.I17 crorea, 
in 1933-1034. Soon there was a p»artiaJ recovery. During 
1934-1935 the value of the export trade rose to R«.155 crores and 
of the impwrt trade to 135 crores. The repjort of the 
Kconnmin Adviser to the Government of India for 1939 
stated that I ndia witnessed the culmination of a penod of 
recovery in world trade, world production and intematiooal 
price level in 1937-1938”. But “the turnover of India’s over- 
sese trade in merchandise for the year 1938-39 suffered a 
subetantial reduction as compared with 1937-38”. 

Important changes have taken place in recent times in Ums 
<Iutribntion of India's trade. Before the War of 1914-18, there 
was a distinct tendency on the part of India's foreign trade 
to divert itself from the United Ki^dom to Uae other European 
countries. During the war the United Kingdom recovered to 
a large extent her share in the exploit trade, though it after¬ 
wards donrossod so far as the impiort trade was oooosned, owing 
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to the active competition of the United States of .Amcnc, 
Japan and the Central European countries. The Unite! Km;, 
dom’s share in the import trade was 40.6 per cent in 
as compared with 64 per cent in 1913-1014. Subsequentlv thir., 
was some recovery in lier sliare, and the Ottawa prefcrctuv. •, 
imports from the United Kingdom were meant to benefit It 
B esides India’s external trade, her internal trade includes 
coasting trade and inland trade. The coasting trade with Hum;, 
1s of special importance. 

The matter of commercial intelligence began to littn, ' 
increasing attention. Besides the Department of Comnu r i.i 
Intelligence and Statistics (functioning since 1922), there lo e 
Indian Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg. .\.u 
ofticial bodies like the Eurojtean and Indian Chambers of Coumu r. ■ 
al.so took much interest in the development of trade. 


B. Industry 

The Famine Commission of 1880 and 1901 emphasised the m, ! 
of industrialising India as one of the means of combating tL 
problem of famine. A change from the indifferent attitude o! lii' 
Government towards industries seems to have commenced m il ' 
time of Lord Curzon, at whose instance a separate Imperial Dcnur' 
ment of Commerce and Industries was created in 1905. li" 
Swiidtshi Movement also gave rise to considerable enthusiasm !> r 
the industrial regeneration of India. But the Government ii:.u! 
reverted to the old laissez-faire policy, when in 1910 Lord Morli ' 
the then Secretary of State for India, who was suspicious < ■ > r 
of creating a Provincial Department of Industries, sent a desp i ! 
to the Government of India discouraging attempts at the devi p 
ment of industries. 

The war of 1914-18 strikingly revealed India’s industrial povi rn 
and made the Government realise clearly the importance of inc > 
trialisation not only from the economic but also from the milu r' 
point of view. After the Government of India had issued K ■ 
for the Defence of the country which authorised the Exeem ' < 
to control supplies of all kinds and to organise the resources of 1 u ; 
a Munitions Board was established in February, 1917. Allho 
the primary functions of this Board were to control the pun I 
and manufacture of Govenunent stores and munitions of " ''' 
it indirectly gave a great stimulus to industrial development it' 
India by supplying information and advioe, by placing on n 
with Indian finu and in some oUier ways. 
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In reeponae to Indian public demand, the Government appointed 
in Industrial Commission in 1916 to examine the possibilitioa of 
industrial development, to find out new 0 |K'ninp 8 for Indian capital 
ill trade and industries and to ri*<‘ommcnd means of Government 
encouragement to industries Tlie Industrial t'ornmiaaion preaimte<i 
ts ri*p>ort in 1918 and reoomniendtHi to tlie Government tin* initia* 
iKUi of “a jKjliey ofenergetie int<‘rvention in imlustrial affairs", the 
. ^tnblis}^ment of lm})erial and IVtn incial IVi^^irtmenU of Industn , 
■he orjianisation of scientitic and t<M-lmicul services, the provision of 
jreaUT facilities for industrial and teclinical eiliu-ation. a change in 
!hc ixdicv of purchasing stores, the uTant of technical ami tinancial 
lid to induBtrioe, the encouragement of industrial c(i-o|K'ration, and 
I he improvement of transjKirt and fndght facilities. Government 
i icptc^l thest^ recommendations and tric<i, tn some extent, t(» 
.irrv them out in practice After the reforms. ■'mduslnes ' lM*cum<* 

,1 lYansfeiTed snbji-ct The fatt* of Indian mduslnes is eloselv ImloMi 
u It li the tantt jsilicy of tin* i io\crnment , « hn !i \sc will moi tr\ to 
ri'Mcw hriefiy. 

(' Fiffcnl ('han<jf/i 

The stimulus to industries duriiu: 191 l-l^ was tem|K)niry. 
'^ooii after ita termination, foreign comfx'lilmn app<‘ared again and 
the need of protection for Indian industnes was felt Asa matter 
of fact, Indian public opinion had demanded a revision f*f UirifT 
I'ohev for about lialf a (entur\ iM-fore the uar, and this demand 
revived under f)OHt-\var conditiuns. Although this subject was 
••xcludod from the deliberations of the Industrial CoinniisMion, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Ret»ort supfXJrled Indian claim to deUTinine 
her own tariff policy. The Joint Select CtunmitUx* on the India Bill 
recommended the grant of fiscal auUinomy to India. In reajionso to 
a resolution for full fiscal autonomy, movtxl in the Omncil of State 
in 1921, the Secretary of State sent a desfiatch, dated 30th June, 
1921, accepting this principle. A Fiscal Commission was apjioinlad 
in the same year to determine the nature of this fKiIiry. This 
Commission recommended the adoption of a [lolicy of discrimiwMU 
proUclion'*, the claims of the respective industries to proto<‘tion 
lieing determined by a Tariff Board. The Government accepted 
lids recommendation and a Tariff Board was appointe<I in July, 
1923. Acting under the instructions of tho^Govemment, the Board 
examined the claims of many industries, and protection was 
extended to the iron and steel, cotton, paper, sugar, salt, match and 
otbw industries. Certain important changes in the tariff were 
afterwards introduced by several Acts, the most important of these 
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being the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendmcm ,\r! 
1932, which gave effect to the tariff changes necessitated h_v thi Tr,, !. 
Agreement made between the Government of India and HisMiij. .|\ , 
Government in the United Kingdom at the Imperial 
Conference held at Ottawa during July- August, 1932. Thest' a.Ti i 
monts, which came into force from the Ist January, 1933, jina kI.m 
for certain margins of preference on a number of goods mi m; 
portation into India from the United Kingdom or from a linihii 
Colony. According to some Indian politicians and commcrciiili^:- 
they benefited Hrilish trade with India at the cost of India'.s ' «nt r 
interests”, as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru puts it in his Autobirujriijih', 


D. Labour 

The modem conditions of life have made the regnlatimi ni 
labour an almost indispensable duty of the State in India. Ti.' 
agitation carried on by Lancashire and Dundee trade int<rol¬ 
led to the appointment of a Factory Commission in 1908, win 1; 
after carefully investigating conditions in factories of differem 
kinds recommended certain important changes. These were accc]iti i 
in the main by the Government and were finally embodied in tU 
Factory Act of 1911. The Act limited the working hours of childru. 
and women to seven and eleven respectively and provided for a 
compulsory recess for half an hour in the midday in all factonc;-. 
The old limits (nine to fourteen) for the age of the children wen 
retained, but arrangements were provided to get their age propcrl} 
certified. Particularly in the case of textile industries, the workiiii: 
hours of children were limited to six and of adult males to twclvi 
Certain new provisions were introduced about the health anJ 
safety of the industrial workers. The ferment in the labour "crid 
after 1919 made further changes in the conditions of labour in In n.i 
necessary, and the incentive for these came this time also mainly fr ai 
outside. The Draft Conventions and the Draft Recommendati : ^ 
of the International Labour Conference at Washington (P-Ll 
were introduced into the reformed Indian Legislature and bcc.i' ■ 
law in 1922. This new Act widened the definition of factor' 
aboliahed the old distinction between textile and non-teM-' 
factories; raised the minimum age for a child employee fr' 
nine to twelve, and the maximum age from fourteen to fiftc' > 
provided that the children should not be employed for more tl w 
six hours a day, and fixed compulsory rest intervals; restrid 't 
the work of all adults to eleven hours a day and sixty ho 
a week, with a rest interval of one hour after six hoars’ w 
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;»nd a regular weekly holulny, and made* rogulatitma regarilinp 
tiavmcnt for overtime work. Hut the prtnisions of this Aot applied 
only to factories and not to all industrial workers. It underwent 
-lijlit amendments in 1023 and 102d to enstin' Indter working. 
A Workmen’s Comjx?nsntion Act was pa.s.sed in 1023 providinp 
compensation for certain kinds of injury, or death, of industrial 
workers of various classes. 

But the working of these .Arts for a few years n‘veahsl some 
defects in them, and, at the same time, industrial unrest, the 
irinucnce of the labour movement, ami the ('o-oj>eration of India, 
as an original mcml)er of the U'ague of Nations, in the Inter¬ 
national I.abour Orpanisation at (leneva. stimulate*! pnjjjosals 
f(*r further reform. In the middle of the year 1929 the (ioveni- 
ment of India announced the ajuMuntment, by His Majesty the 
Kinp-Emperor, of a P»oyal Commission on Indian 1.4ilMmr, with 
the late Rt. Hon. .1. H. Whitley a.s its (’hairman, “to eiupiire 
into and report on the existing eomlitions of labour in industrial 
undertakings and plantations in l^ritish India; on the health, 
t-fficiency and standard of living of the workers . and on the relal ions 
Udween the employers and the ernphjycsl, and to make recoin- 
mendations”. The Royal CominiHsion exhaustively reviewed tite 
•‘xisting labour legislation and labour conditions in India, and 
made a scries of recommendulions in its Ilejort which was publisluxl 
in July, 1931. It is not po8.siblo to attempt here even a brief 
‘nummary of these recommendations, on some of which action 
was taken bv the Central and Provincial (iovernments. I’lie most 
imjM)rtant mcasuros of such labour legislation were the Aniendnieiil 
ot the Workmen’s f'omi>en.sjition .\<-t oi 1933. which liirtlier cx|>andf*d 
'he seofic of the Act of 1923, the Indian factories Act of 1934, 
which extended the provisions of the previous factories Acts 
regarding the hours of work and sfinitary ami other eondituuis of 
industrial labourers; the l*ayment of Wage.s .A<'t of 193ti, which 
■'Ought to regulate the payment of wages to the. workers; and the 
‘ P. Unregulatefi Factories Act of 193”, which regulated the laUmr 
of women and children and made provision for tlic welfare of laUmr 
in the factories to which the Factories Act of 1934 did not uppl^\. 
Hie hours of work wore limited to ten a day or fifty a week in all 
r»erenniar' factories. Each IVovinco apjKjintfMl factory In* 
^(*eclor 9 to secure the obaervanee of the factories Acts. Efforts 
''ere made to improve the conditions of labijiiitirs through 
welfare work, organised occasionally by institutions like the 
V.M.C.A., the Social Service Leagues, and the Ifeprosse*! Claases 
Mission Society. Under the refornie<l Constitution, Congress 
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Ministriea attempted to improve the conditions of hiKi ur 
various ways, and appointed Committees, such as the l»ninlni\ 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee (appointed in OitnU. 
1937), the Cawnporo Labour Inquiry Committee (appoinic i i- 
November, 1937), the Contrnl Provinces Textile Labour Iti jiiir, 
Committee (appointed in February, 1938), and the Bihar 
Inquiry Committee (appointed in March, 1938), to inquire i!,t< 
the conditions of labour prevailing in the industrial conirf* :im 
to make rccomTncndations for their improvement. The qiii'ii ! 
of represcnUilion of labour in the Central and Provincial 
turoa assumed a special importance and was considered h\ ^> 
conimittwa. The Indian iXdimitation Committee, which 
up in 1935 with Sir l^awTie Hammond as Chairman and pubh'! - ; 
its report in February, 1936, proposed the formation of cori n’ 
constituencies for the return of representatives of labour t<i o.' 
Federal Assembly and to the Provincial Legislative Assembli- - ; 
the basis of registered trade unions. 

Besides State legislation and philanthropic activities for the U n- !i: 
of labour, we should note the influence of the labour movement it-ri; 
in Modern India. This movement owed its origin to the ucn'T.i. 
awakening following the First World War, combined with lla* ln:l 
prices of the bare necessities of life and the fixed w^ages which v* n 
mainly responsible for the deplorable conditions of living. TheMadr.i' 
IjilKDur Union, formed by Mr. B. P. Wadia in 1918, may be rcganicii 
as the first trade union in the proper sense of the term. The labourer^ 
soon realised the value of organisation and the efficacy of strike- 1; 
1920 Mr. Nurayan Malhar Joshi created the first All-India Tr i i' 
Union Congress. Trade Unions sprang up in most of the indu-*ri;> 
centres and strikes broke out frequently. Trade Union activ 'i ' 
were to a certain extent legalised by the Indian Trade I'n: - 
Act of 1926. The Koval Commission recommended a r ’ 
sideration of this Act, C8|x>cially regarding the limii^tt 
impo8e<l on the activities of Trade Unions and their ofli ' 
The Trade Union Movement continued to expand, lh( ’ 
its progress was much hampered by illiteracy among 'u.rl' 
lack of efficient leadership, the agricultural outlook of Ii‘ 
labour and its heterogeneous character. In 1929 there was n - 
among its leaders due to the attempts of the Communists to ca|' 
the Trade Union Congress. Moderate Trade Unionists under : ' 
leadership of Mr. N. M. Joshi seceded from the Congress " ■ 
started a new organisation called the Indian Trades Union Fe i 
tion. A further split occurred in 1931. Attempts were mad ' 
bring about unity in the ranks of Indian labour by amalgam > 
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,ill the bodies into one central orpanisation, but without HUfftw In 
i'liiSthe combined Trade Union ('cinpn>s« had a total mcndHTMhio 
if alKtut 35-4,r>0() with HU afliliat<Hl Unions. 

12. Social and Religious Reforms 

The cultural rcnaissanfc ultn-h luarkt'd the advent of a new ape 
.n India was in full vigour dunnp the lirst liulf of tlie twentieth 
•^•ntury. 

We have rcviewetl the activities t)f the Brahma Samaj, the* 
Brartlmna Samaj. tlio Ar\a Samaj. the iH-iMun IMucalion .S(.fi(‘tv, 
tlie Th<‘osophieal Soeic'ty and the lhamakn>hiia MiKsutn during the 
»nd half of the ninett'entli (cnlurv. 'i'hc twentieth eenturs hiwk a 
< untiniiation of these efforts inr poftular iijilift. 

.•\ftercompleting his twenl v years' wT\i<'e uiili the Deecan Ivluca- 
lion Society, Gokhale founded in HKio the still imire famous 
'•rganisation known as the Servants of Imlia S<i(iety. I'he ohjei-t 
ot the Society was to train “national miKsionari<*M for the wrviet' 
‘>f India, and to promoB', by all ccn'^titutional means, tbe true 
iiitorestfl of the Indian |H*opie’’. Its memlxTs sbouhl Im‘ sueb an 
were “prepared to devote their lives to the eaum- of the country 
in a rtdigiou.s Hjiirit**. It was ntd a Society founded for any sjK'cifie 
•'’tivity, political, educational. CfMnoniic. or mnuil, but merely a 
LToup of men wdio were trained and cfjuipjM‘<l for some form of 
•service to tbe motherland. 

“Whether such monibt*rs in future were to run MtluMtls or jMijicrs 
nr legislatures or co-ojx'ralive societies or slum work or what not 
-that was not of prime iinj)Ortanee, but what was to lx* the dis¬ 
tinctive feature, the indis{>ensable charact<TiHtic of any such 
work, waa to be the fact that it was to U* undertaken for its own 
“<ikc, as a good work which is its own ernl, not for the further* 
:u)ee of a party or a clas.s or a corjsiralion or kjast of all -for 
{x^rsonal self-aggrandisement.“ 

Both Gokhale and Srinivawi Saslri, who Iiim as 

President of the Society on his death in HUo, devotes! ihemwlvea 
■uainly to politics and attained unique distinction in that line. 
S)me other members devoted theinwlvex to work of other 
Kinds and developed independent organi.Hationa. We will refer to 
the activities of three of them 

(i) One such member, Nuruyan Malhir Joshi, founde<l in 1911 
the Social Service League in Bornlwy, its aim being “to secure for 
the masses of the people better and reasonable conditions of life 
and work”. “Within Bfteen years they had come to run 17 night- 
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schools for 760 adults, 3 free day schools for half-timers m the 
mills, 11 libraries and reading rooms with a daily average of 2()(i 
readers, and 2 day nurseries. They had organised over a huniinti 
co-operative societies; they did Police Court Agents’ work, ga\c 
legal advice and wrote petitions for the illiterate; they arranged 
Desb-air excursions for slum children and provided six gymnasia 
and three theatrical stages for the recreation of the workinc 
classes; they did sanitary work, gave medical relief in three di-. 
pensaries to nearly 20,000 outdoor patients per annum and Imd 
started Boys’ Clubs and Scout corps.” 

In 1920 Mr. Josbi founded the All-India Trade Union Congre.s.'. 
and became recognised as the foremost representative of the Ijilmur 
Movement in India. He served the Labour Movement ably until l!L’!i 
when a resolution was passed at the annual meeting of the Trade 
Union Congress to affiliate the All-Indian Federation (founded In 
Mr. Josbi) to Moscow, and this leaning towards Communism foncd 
Joshi and his adherents to leave the meeting. 

(ii) Hriday Nath Kunzru, another member of the Servants of 
India Society, founded in 1914 the Sev& Samiti at AUahabrid 
In addition to the promotion of education, sanitation, phtsua! 
culture, etc., it organises social service during fairs, famines, 
floods, epidemics, and especially on the occasion of religious fe.stivals 
like the Kumbha Mela. 

(iii) Shri Ram Bajpai organised the Sev5 Samiti Boy Seout.s 
Association. It was founded in 1914 on the line of the world-wide 
Baden-Powell organisation, which at that time refused to allow 
Indians to join it. Although Lord Baden-Powell, as a result of 
his personal visit to India, raised the colour bar, BSjpai’s organi¬ 
sation decided to preserve its separate existence, as its aim 
was the complete Indianisation of the Boy Scout Movement m 
India. 

The activities of the five illustrious members of the Servant* 
of India Society (Gokhale, SSstri, Joshi, Kunzru and Bijpai) "id 
suffice to indicate clearly its role in moulding the nation^ life 
India. 

The Servants of India Society conducted three papers—7/■' 
Servant of India, an English weekly edited by Mr. S. G. Vazc. tlif 
Dpydn Prahaek, the oldest Mar&thi daily, edited by Mr. Linuoe- 
and the Hilawad, a weekly. 

The minority communities in India, like the Patsis and th( 
Sikhs, were also profoundly influenced by the wave of n l 't- 
matioii. The Pani oommnnity owes a gr^ deal to its brn'm* 
reformer, Bduamji H. Halabari, for his brilliant services in the 
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l ause of Indian women, children, education, and joumaliam. The 
Zoroaatrian Conference, inaugurated in 1910 at tlie iiwtanoe of 
a Parsi priest named Dhnia who had riaitod America and studied 
in Columbia University under the renowned Zoroaatrian scholar, 
Professor Jackson, has rendered beneficial services to the comnninity. 
The Chief Khals^ Diwan, w ith its headquarters at Amritsar and 
branches in different parts of the country, advocating liberal reforms 
in society and culture, and the Khalsn College at Amritsar, gove 
eloquent proofs of Sikh awakening. 

Largely through the ‘Aligarh Movement, the history of which 
has bton already trac-ed, Islam in India was roused to a new 
life. The chief exponents of this “New Islam” were Maulavi ChirAgh 
Ali. the Rt. Hon. Syed Amir 'Ali, Sir Shaikh Muhammad Iqbul, 
Prof. S. Khudabakhsh and Prof. A. M. Maulavi. A number of 
anjumans or societies, and a iiouerful Muslim press, sprang 
up for the service of the Muslim community. The Ahmodiya 
Movement, started by Mirza Ghulim Ahinail of Qadian in the 
tliirudaspur district of the Punjab for the restoration of the “true 
and unpolluted faith of Islam to the followers of the lYophet , 
also gained a number of followers in different jiarts of the world. 

Under the influence of the general awakening of the country, 
a spirit of reform permeated various classes of Indian society ami 
[irofoundly modified their ideas, hahils and custonis. i he 
most striking change in Indian social life of to-day is in the 
]>osition of women. Women are not only coming out of their 
jrurdah and receiving education, but are also taking active interest 
in social and political matters and are claiming their rights as 
citizens. As a matter of fact, the women s movement in India, 
which started largely under the inspiration of Ramib&i Ranode, 
has “succeeded with a swiftness and to a degree that would have 
seemed fantastic even a few years earlier”. 

Attempts have been made by the State and reformers to do 
away by legislation with the evil of early marriage. In 1901 the 
GAikw&r of Barod& passed the Infant Marriage Prevention Act, 
which fixed the minimum marriageable ago in the State, for girls 
at twelve and for boys at sixteen. The Age of Consent Committee 
met at Simla in June. 1928, to enquire into the question of marria^ 
reforms. After its report appeared, BAi S&heb Horbilis S&rdA s 
Child Marriage BUI was pas^ in 1930. The Act evoked much 
opposition among the conservative sections of the people and did 
not prove very effectual in actual working. The Widow-Remarriage 
Movemoit, which had many notable Indian social reforms os 
its advocates, has also made some progress, though widow- 
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remarriage is still so uncommon as to attract attcnf n 
the papers whenever it takes place. Laudable attempts to iiiiiirini. 
the lot of the widows have been made by the Mahuriini's .-'iL hi; 
at Mysore, the Arya Samiij and the Purity Society in the i'lmjal. 
and the Hindu Widow' Reform I.ieague of Lucknow. 

The women themselves have l)een zealous in making atidn]/. 
to improve their lot in all possihlc ways. In 1923 a Wiiii;i!;- 

Indian Association, with many branches, was started and ... 

a Children’s Home in Madras. In 1924 a Birth Control Ijoagm «... 
founded in Bombay, and the journal Navayvga (The New A.' 
offered its services to the cause of this movement. Ofilicii ««' 
members of the Indian National Conference, held at Belgiun:] i:. 
December, 1924, 1,000 were women. In December, llL’.i, ji' 
talented Indian poetess, Sarojini Naidti (ni'e Chatterjee), bdai;i 
the President of the annual meeting of the Indian Naii.ii,, 
Congress. The Women’s Indian Association, started in .Ma li 
has rendered valuable services to the cause of the uplift of wnn,.: 
in a variety of ways. It opened, on the 2l8t March, 1934, a Kc'- u’ 
Home to facilitate the working of the llescuc section of the Inmiar .i 
Traffic Act, enforced by the Government. Muslim ladies also wiT' 
affected by the spirit of reform, as is clear from the 8e.s.sKni' 
the All-India Muslim Ladies Conference since 1914. In 1919 Ha 
All-India Muslim Ladies Conference, at its Lahore sessicpii, jc' 
nounced against jolygamy. Her Highness the Dowager It . an, 
of Blioiml presided over the annual session of the All loo, 
Women’s Conference in 1928 and she introduced many .so ,' 
and educational reforms for women in her State. Since 1929. 
All-India Women’s Conference has expressed, in its annual scs.'^i, a- 
the legitimate demands of the women for better facilities regar ::n. 
education, and abolition of social abuses. 

The growth of political consciousness among women is strike 
illustrated by the success of the Women’s Suffrage Movement - ’ 

the day when tlie historic All-India Women’s Deputation w.-'J 
upon Mr. Montagu in Madras on the 18th December, 191". ' ’’ 
Annie Bosant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. Herabai Taul _ ' 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee on the Governn 
of India Bill, 1919, in support of the extension of the fram - 
to Indian women. Representatives of Indian womanhood '• " 
part in the Round Table Conferences in London. The Govenir ■ 
of India Act, 1935, gave political rights to Indian women fc 
advance of those enjoyed by them before. They were all 
6 seats out of a total of 166 reserved for British India in the Fed ' ' 
Council of State and 9 out of a total of 250 so reserved in ' 
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1 Assembly. So fur as PrcMiu ial .\ss<«inlilu*s wrrt* I'nin’criuvl. 

women bad rcflcrved to iheiu s('ats in .MadraH, ti ni UomUtv, 
j in liengal, 6 in the United Rrovinc'en. -I in the Punjab, •* iti Ihliar, 
W in the Central ProviiKvs and Herar. I in As.^ain. 2 in Orifwa 
Old 2 in Sind. The I'ninrliiM' (jimhlicution-* atb'clnn: thnn \MTr 
80 tliat more than d million \u>men (against dlo.tMMi 
under the Aet of 1919) recei\e<l the riu'hi to Mite, eomininsl unh 
29 million men 

With the spread of education among wonum, ctTorU have U^'n 
made to train Indian sifters mmislrant to Her\e the }a><>r, the 
sick and the distressed. The l\»ona Sevit Sudan, started in MHMi 
1)\ the laU* Mrs. Kamabai Kanade, tbi' late Mr. (1. K l)i‘\adhiir. 
and a few other ladies and gentlemen, an<l it-s brancia's m ddlereiit 
parts of the eoimtry, liuve done mueh >aluai.le work "witli s|K‘cial 
ri'fercncc to the training of nurses and midwives. the proimuion 
(d maternity and child welfare, and the finding of employment for 
w!d(*ws‘\ Similar work lias iM-en duii(‘ li\ uioiher orL'amsalion 
also known as the Seva Sudan Society, sLartinl in July, IfHis, hy 
!iu‘ jute Mr. H. .M. Malabari ami Mr, !)a\aram tiiduma! Im- 
{►orlant institulitins to the same I'lci wen- maugiiraltsl 

liy the wives of scvituI N'lceroys. 'riie National As-^ociation 
for Supplying Medical Aid by Women to ihe Women of Imlia, 
^tartisi by the ('ountess of 1 )ut]<''rin in 1 ss.) and lia\ mg su}>.*‘‘‘(juent ly 
iwelve provincial branclu's and numerous Icx-al conimittc<-s luuJ for 
Us object “the training of women as doctors, liospitnl uKsisfants, 
nurs^'8 and midwives, as well as the proMsion of disjsMisanes. wards 
Old hospitals”. As a part of this .Association, u sjs'cial Womens 
Mfslical Servic-e for India was coiislituled m lfll4. The \ ictona 
Memorial Scholarships Fund was organiwd by I^nly ( ur/.on m 
lixij with a view to training midwive.s. The Ijwly llardmgc .Me<iieal 
C ollege at Delhi, opened liy I>or«l Hardmgc (jn iho 17th I'cliruary, 
ihlb, trains Indian women in nuxlical science. 'Jhc Maternity and 
' hild W’^elfare Bureau, working in connection with the Indian Red 
' roBs Society, has rendered useful Hcrvici's in trummg women 
uir ministering work. The hospital known as the Chittaranjan 
N*va Sadan in Calcutta ha.s done much valuahle work m this respecl. 

A very important feature in the social history of m«lem India 

the gradual change in the condition of the so-called Depressed 
*'lasses, who, like the women of India, are “waking from age-long 
'^lumber to a new consciousness”• Valuable philanthropic work 
has been done in this respect by the various Christian Societies, 
the Ramkrishna Mission and particularly the Arya Samaj, through 
the means of Sud^ihi, that is re-Hinduising people who had been 
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converted to other religions, or Hinduising non-Hindus. Tht 
Depressed Classes Mission Society, started in Bombay in |!)(k; 
with the object of improving “the social as well as the spiritual 
conditions of the Depressed Classes”, has been sincerely devoted 
to its mission. The Bhil Seva Mandal, founded in 1922 by Hr 
AmritUl Vithaldas Thakkar to elevate the condition of the 
Bhils and other aboriginals of India, has done a great deal of useful 
work. The influence of the "Harijan" movement, started tv 
Mahatma Gandhi, is potent in this sphere of social service. .\s a 
matter of fact, Indian youths of to-day are keenly alive to .«oi i.d 
service, as is manifest in their activities as members of the Hov 
Scout Associations, the Junior Red Cross and St. John’s Anihulaiiiv 
Associations, the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, and tlif 
Bratachari Association, started under the guidance of Mr. Gunis;ida) 
Datta, I.C.S. 


13 . Progress of Education and Cultural Renaissance 

The general awakening of Modem India would not have Irrn 
possible without significant changes in the educational ideas and 
institutions of the country. Much in the sphere of education "i>' 
tried and achieved in India during the nineteenth century, and 
still more has been accomplished in the present century. I/crd 
Curzon’s viceroyalty marks in this respect, as in several ciln r 
matters, a turning-point. In January, 1902, he appointed a Uuivcr 
sitios Commission to investigate the eonditions and prospect.^ ni 
the Indian Universities and to recommend measures to impreu' 
their constitution and working and standard of teaching. The 
Commission was presided over by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thoiiia- 
Raleigh, Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, ami 
included among its members two distinguished Indians, Mr. .Sud 
Husain BUgr&mi, then Director of Public Instruction in the Nizam .- 
Dominions, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Gurudas Banerjee, a judge I'f 
the Calcutta High Court. Its report came out in June, 19(M, uial 
its recommendations were emb^ed in the Universities Act J 
1901. This Act was intended to tighten Government control c" t 
the educational institutions of the country by limiting the nuniln '' 
of senators and syndics and creating a majority of nominat'd 
members in the Senate. It assigned territorial limits to ea li 
University, laid down stringent conditions for the aflflliation of nc"' 
ooUegea, and presotibed a systematic iiupection of colleges by tm' 
University. Such a “comprehensive s^me of officiaUsatio:: 
evoked protests from differait quarters. But at the some tic ‘. 
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the Act recognised the higher functions of the Universities including 
instruction of students, apjwintnient of Professors and Ijecturers, 
and equipment of laboratories and museums. Thus, though the 
late Sir Asutoah Mookerjee, then Vit'o-Chanwllor of the Calcutta 
University, opposed its i!lil)ernl provisions, it was ulilisc<l by 
him to open the teaching Si^ction of the University of Ualeutta. 
which has done much useful work for the cau»i» of Inglier 
education, not only in Ikjngul. but also in other parts of the 
country. 

In 1910 a Department of hxlucntion was e-stahlished in the 
Piovemment of India. It came to have an oflice of its own and a 
Member to represent it in the Kxeculive ('ouncil. Sir llarcourt 
Uutlor was the first Member. The Kesolulion, tinted 2lal February, 
1913, of the Government of India atlvocaled txTlain lueasures 
for the advance of education and retorninendwl the eHlablishinent 
of teaching and residential UniverMities. But the educaliunni 
improvements foreshadowed in it were in most cascH delayoti by 
the War of 1914-lH and other cau.ses. Tlie growtli of com- 
munal consciousness and prt^vincial patnuli.sm grt^ally IicIihmI 
the establishment of new Universities during the iktkkI under 
review in various places, such as Patna, Lucknow, ‘Aligarh, 
Benares, Agra, Delhi, Nagpur, Waltair. iJacen. .Mysore, Hyderahud, 
('hidambaram, Trivandrum and liarigoon. The Indian Women b 
U niversity at Poona was started in 1910 by Dhondo Keshav 
Karve, with Sir K. G. Bhandarkar as its first (Tantellor. The 
Vishwabharati (1921) founded by Puibindranath Tugoro at 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, is a unique educational institution, famous 
for its cosmopolitan outlook. It reproHenU a happy blending of 
the Blast and the West, and of Old and New India. 

The progress of education continued ti> la; rcview-e«l by different 
('ommissions and Committees, some of whose recommendations 
were put into practice by the Government. Thcaw Uxlios were 
the Calcutta University Commission with Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
Michael Sadler as its Chairman and Sir AsuUjsh Mookerjee as a 
leading member, whose report was published in August, 1919; 
the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory (ximmission 
vmder the Chairmanship of Sir PhUip Hartog, which published 
iu Report in 1929; the Lindsay Commission, appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council, with Dr. A. D. Lindsay, 
ilMter of Balliol College, Oxford, as Chairman, which visited India 
in 1930-1931 and whose report was published in 1931; and 
the Unemployment Committee, United Provinces, popularly known 
*• the Saprn Committee after the name of its PreaideDt, the Rt. 

Q 
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Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which was appointed by the ^ > > r- 
ment of the United Provinces in 1934 and whose repor* u 
publhhei in 1936. 

There were throe important bodies to look after the 
of education in general and to consider changes, if noocssar) 1 
Central Advisory Board of Education, created first in I9Jo a:, ;, r 
the (Jhairmansliip of the Educational Commissioner of llic f . 
ment of India, but abolished in 1923 as a nicasuro of (‘('(inoniN - 
the recommendation of the Indian Retrenchment Cuniriiiv-. 
presided over by Lord Incbcape, was revived in 193“). Since !',•! 
it has made many suggestions regarding the reform of the j-n 
83 ' 8 tem of education in all stages, liigher, secondary or priitiir; 
and of all tyf>es, litorar}’ or vocational. According to the r< ( >:i 
mendation of the Universities Conference at Simla, smmiinn'i! 
by the Government of India in May, 1924, an Inter-rni\»r^]-\ 
Board for India came into existence during 1925, and ha'- 
then been dis(^harging useful functions b}’ collecting inh-maoi : 
and stimulating thought about present-day University preii*;- 
The Bureau of Education in India, abolished in 1923 as a mt a-i.r 
of retrenchment, w’as revived by the Government of Itidi.. 
1937 “for dealing 8j)ecially with the collection and duvseniinaii •. 
of literature relating to educational problems in the vari’U' 
Provinces”. 

The Reforms of 1919, supplemented b}' those of 1935, pi.^ 'ci 
education in the lYovinces under the control of their 
of Education. The numerical strength of the students in 
secondary and jirimary schools undoubtedly increased. 
the 3 ’oar 1935-1936, 51 jxjr cent of the boys and 17 per cent ni •!-' 
girls of school-going ago were on the school rolls. But at 
same time it is true that there has been much “stagnation' 
“w'astage” in secondary and primary education. The state of lii< i ^ 
in India, as compared with that of other countries, has been ui.' ■' -• 
factor 3 ’. The introduction of eompulsor}' and free primary edm ' 
is one of the important problems of India to*da\\ As earl}' a> i "j 1 
the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale introduced a Bill for this l»ur: ^ 
in the Imj^erial Legislative Council. In later 3 'oare the quc' 
assumed greater and greater importance. Indian leaders %i ' 
shades of opinion constantly urgod upon the Govornmcni ’ 
supreme need of the measure. Some attempts were nuult 
drive away* illiteracy. Thus eight Provincial liOgislatures pa" ‘ 
Primary Education Acts “authorising the introduction of 
pulsory education by local option*’; and the Education Mim- ' 
of one Province inaugurated an Adult Education campaign to m 
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able to read and write IMans to give woondary otiuention 
a vocational bias were also consuIcrtHl. 

The question of the ineduiin of instruction in t\hn‘ationul insti- 
unions attracted serious altcntum under tlie pn'ssun* <if naiumal 
awakening. A repr«?sentative Conference, which met at Simla in 
1917 under the Chairmanship of Sir Saiikaran Nair, the tl»en 
Kdiieation Momlx^r, discussed the jmimUou of Knglish as a foreign 
language and as a inediutn ol instruction in jmhlic sclnmls. Its 
decisions were not eonclusi\t‘ Hiit the use of the nuHlern Provincial 
languages as the medium of instruction and exummation m MchiHjls 
and in some placo.s in colleges gradually iiu reused Some (vlucat lonists 
also thought of evolving a common script lor the whole of India 
(iiKKl pioneer work in this dinution was <lon(' hy Mr. A Uititl, 
j C.S., by the intrcxluctioii ()f the Piomaiuscsl I'rdu Scri{»l. 

It is interesting to note that education of women, utU'iuptM for 
the spread of which began in the ninet<H*nth century, has pr(*gresMfd 
greatly during the present century through Stat/ eflortsand tlie acti¬ 
vities of various reformed Savvljas and Societies, like the Pruhma 
Siiniaj. the Arya Samuj and the Servants of India S(Uiet \. Colleges 
'•j'fiiallv meant for girls were established, and in some j*rc»vmees 
co-education made gocxl progress; for exainple, m Madnui and 
A''sani more girls studied in boys’ institutKins than in thow* lor girls. 

('o-t.*ducation is, however, itsell a delicate problem, wlmh requires 
tactful handling. The Indian Women's I niversity, started at 
Poona in 1016 by Profes.sor Karve and transforxet! to iVunbay in 
1930, has done much valuable work, t'ustoms and prejudices 
which had bo long been detrimental to the growth of education of 
Women are fast disappearing, and a strong public oyunion has grown 
up in its favour, though there are differences of opinion amongst 
cducationista and other thinkers about the nature of oilucatiun 
suitable for our w'oraenfolk. Very valuable work on ICducntional 
Itefonn is being done by the All-India Women & Conference, wliich 
holds its meetings annually and has constituent conferenct'S in 
'Ufferent parts of the country. An All-India Women b fc^lucalional 
f und Association has been started in connection w ith this Conference. 
In 1930 a special Committee was appointetl by this Association 
to determine the feasibility of establishing a central Icacbers 
Training College. The recommendation of the Committee for the 
esublishment of a coUego, “on absolutely new lines which 
would synthesise the work of existing provincial college* by 
psychological research ”, was accepted by the Association, and 
accordingly the Lady Irwin College was eatablished in New Delhi. 
This Colley provides a three years’ Teachers course for those 
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who intend to qualify themselves as High School tcaclur.s i,; 
Home Science; others may take the Home course of two 
Scveral factors, such as growing contact with the outside 
eager yearning for the revival of the cultural treasures of the jo-: 
the desire to reform all asfKiCts of life, and speculations aliout ih. 
problems of common weal and common woe, have 
stimulated Indian thought and have eaused a comprelicii-)\> 
cultural renaissance, the influence of which is visible on lun-i.ri, 
Indian Literature as well as Art. Indeed, we have a new age for lir 
Indian regional litcrature.s, Bengali, Driya, Hindi, I'rdii. Mar.'ii;.! 
each of which presents a harmonious blending of Ea.stern idea- w :;i, 
'■hose of the West. High-class work.s have been produced durinc i!.' 

1 a.-t hundred years in different branches of literature, fiction, dr,iu:,i 
poetry and essay. In modern Bengali literature, the influence siul, n- 
tribiitions of Iswara Ciqita, Madbusudan Diitt, Baiikini Cli.mlri 
Chalterjee and Kabindranritli Tagore have been unique. Slirci ji;; 
Sarat Chandra Cliatterjee's contributions in the sphere of I'.eiij.i.i 
literature are also of profound significance. His novels prc.scnt lui in 
teresting picture of the Bengali society of modern times—it-, im rii- 
and demerits, its sorrows and joys—and thus supply sufliriciil t"' i 
for reflection to those who seek to reform our social life. The dnuiiii 
has been enriched by the writings of ila(lhu.-.iidaii Hiii', 
Dinabandbu Mitra, Girish Chandra (Jhosli, D. L. Boy, Amni.d.i! 
Basu, and others. This period has further witnessed the j'rti- 
duction of ouCstanding biograjihies and autobiographie.s, luni 
some notable attempts have been made to rocon.striict ilif 
history of Bengali literature, largely through the encouragemci!i o' 
the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The Vangiya Sdhitya I’nri'lnot 
has been doing much to revive the lost treasures of Bengali lU' ni 
turo. Some Indians have to their credit important composition- m 
English; the names of Toru Dutta, and of Mrs. Sarojini .N.uic. 
deserve special mention in this respect. 

Urdu, Hindi and Oriyii hteratures are showing signs of ndv;u ■ 
The writings of Sir Muhammad Iqbal of the Punjab h i ' 
given birth to a new age in the history of Urdu literature. .gf' ' 
movement is now on foot for the development of Hmdi literal’ r 
One very striking feature of Indian cultural renai.ssiiiuc 
the spirit of research which animates the study of the i 
history and antiquities of this country. Since the found,u 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, a large niiniber t 
European as well as Indian scholars have devoted theiu.-ei' ’' 
earnestly to this branch of study, and their labours have prodi. t 
manrellous results. The Ancient Monuments Preservation -V- 
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during the Vicoroyalty of l^^rd C'iir/.t»n, for the pixUoctiun 
,>r hi.*<toric monuments and relie.s, and uNo for Stat<' control over 
ibe excavation of nnciiMit anil traOic in nnti(|uitieK, gave 

un immense impetus to the cause of researcli, Cnder the guidain'o 
of the Archaeological Departnuuit of the (HiviTument of Iralia, 
and a few other institutions, valualile M-ieiititic excavatmns, which 
have considerably modified nuiny i>f the ohl siesss about the 
;uu'ient history of India, have l)e(‘n made on histone sit^^i Tliosr 
at Mohenjo-daro in Sind, Hara]>pri and 'faxila in the 1 ‘unjab, 
I’alalipntra and Ni'daiida in Ihliar. IVih.'iri'ur. Malia^than and 
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Hangatl in IJengal, Sufichi in the lihopil SUU', Sarnath near Ilenarca 
and Xagarjunikonda in the Madras Presidency dewrse sja'cia 
mention. Much attention has also txam jiaid to the estalilishment 
and development of mueeunm, in ditferent jdacoH, as cciitres of 
research and education. Further, the epigraphical materials dwcloi^ 
hy official as well as non-official efforts have supi.licd us with yalu- 
able details about the history and chronology of various dynasties of 
India. Some of the Indian Universities, noUhly the Universities 
of Calcutta, Dacca. Benares and Madras, and organisations like 
the AU-India Oriental Conference, the Indian History Congress 
the Bhkndarkar Oriental Besearch Institute and the hhdral 
lUhata Sanuodhaka Mandala at Poona, the Indian Histoncal 
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Records Commission and the Vangiya SdhiUjn Parithad. art m .■ 
considerable impetus to the scientiBc study of Indian hiHl<ir\ • 
antiquities. 

Indians have also made in the present century remark ■ 
progress in the study of science, philosophy and jmlilii'.s p, 
valuable discoveries of Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, Sir ' \ 

Raman and Dr. Meghnad Saha, and the painstaking ns 
fruitful anthropological studios of llai Bahadur S. C. Ih i 
C'hotanfigpur, have earned them a wide reputation. The ( ■ 
of scientific research in India is being furthered by .siirr, 
surveys, like the Zoological Survey of India, the Botanical .''c: 
of India and the (Icological Survey of India, and by the aatr, 
of the Indian Science Congress, which meota each year in Jam ■ 
.•\ttenlion has also Ixasn devoted to philosojihical studies, tlirmi. ■ ' 
inspiration of teachers like Sir B. N. Seal, Sir S. Hadhakri-iii . 
and others. The Indian Universitii's have tiocome ketudi • 
ested in the study of Political Science, and much useful work ' . 
been done by the Indian Institute of Political and Social Sm ■ 
started on the 30th March, 1917, "to promote a syslcn c 
study of political and social science in general and Indian pule 
and social problems in particular in all their nsfiects. ..." 

The spirit of renaissance has also produced a finer apprci i i' 
and cultivation of the Fine Arts such as {minting and music. I" 
Abanindranath Tagore has taught and insjtired a group of artm 
other famous artists of the [x>riod arc Nandalal Bo.se of Bengal: 

‘ Atalur Rahman Chaghatai of the Punjab, and some members i I • 
Ukil family. The Bombay School of Art has tried to develop i 
style by the application of Western technique and methods toi m- 
Indian conditions. The artistic renaissance of India owes n .• 
deal to Mr. E. B. Havcll, who was for some years Prineijial m 
Government School of Art in Calcutta and left India in I ‘ 
and to Dr. A. K. Coomfiraswamy, who did much to I'C' 
the majesty and glory of Indian art. As with painting, t.' 
has also been a revival of sculpture. Modem Indian a: 
lecture divides itself sharply into two classes: (») that ol 
indigenous Indian “Master-builder”, to be found chiefly in 
Indian States, particularly in RAjputSna, and (tt) that base 
an imitation of Western models. During recent years, i 
has been a tendency to revive old architectural styles. A 
spirit in the cultivation of music is evident in our country, 
efforts of some members of the Tagore family ore largely re- 
sible for a finer appreciation of music; and new schools fur 
scientifio study and practice of Indian music, vocal as wc 
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; i>.triimentAl, have spnmp up in CalcultA, Rornlmv, I’(>(»nft. 

.nil rtoveral other plai'CH. Karnest etTorts are U'ln^ inadf to n*vivo 
iivhccnous ty|>ca of dancer ar\d drama. The I'ntchin Kthtuirupi 
Vri/yrt Sangfui of Aasain in lr\in^' to tnim I>oyw aiui ^irln in the 
haractoristic danoea of that CroMntt'. In South Didia ollnrt^ are 
‘i.'itiU nuwlc for tlio revival and d«’V(‘ln|ii!U'nt of Ktilfuiknh (ohkI 
work 18 Iving done in thi*' lu-ld 1<\ Kalandranath Takiort-'n 
VishwahharalC the Travaiu'on' I'niMT^uy and tlu- Iv-rala Kalutuan- 
: i.a7H. 
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INDIA Dl’KINf} AND AFTKU TIIIJ SECOND WORLD WAR 
I. India’s War Contributions 

When Rkitain (l(*cljiretl war against (iermany on Scptoiiili-1 

1939, India was nutoniatically involved in what afterwards }»•■ in ■ 
a global war. Jiritain was naturally anxious to uti!i/c Iri'iii- 
abundaiit rescmrces for the j)n>seeulion of the war. ].^iler, tlir pri v 
imity of the theatres of war to India's borders inereased her r.n -. 
inijiorlanee. 

For reasons to l>e noted later, the two great politieal jiarti- - ’ 
India, the Congress an<i the Muslim lA*ague, refused to eo-op.nii 
witli the (lovernimuit in its war effort. The Indian Trinees, bowt r 
stood solidly beldiid tiie (ioverninent, which had also no dith<u::; 
in sceuring sufficient reeruita without nu}* eonipulsion. It i> 
necessarv to descrilie in detail the course of the war. Suffice n o 
aay that it took a calamitous turn for the Allies in the siimner u' 

1940. First Norway and Denmark, and then Belgium, Holland, aiic 
France, quickly fell under cnem}’ control. Britain’s own dowMi 
seemed imminent, but the Koval Air Force heroicall}* beat oil ’• 
au|x?rior numl>ers of the German aircraft, and fru.strated the }■ c ■ 
for a German invasion of Kngland. The entry of Italy into the w.o 
the aide of Germany was regarded as a serious menace to liic > ■' 
Canal, the “life-line” of the British Empire. It was thought po- - 
that the enemy might be able to occupy Egypt and eventually le 
an attack upon India. In fact, the British Parliament juis.-^cc 
mid-June the India and Burma (Emergency Provisions) 
authorizing the Governor-General, “in the event of a coni)'- • 
breakdown of commimications with the United Kingdom, 
exercise some of the powers of the Secretary of State. 

At this fateful and critical moment in the history of ■ 
Britain, her war efforU wore greatly reinforced by the man-in ■ 
and material resources of India. Indian troops fought with t •' 
traditional bravery’ in Africa and the Middle East till the ’ ‘ 
turned in favour of the Allies. The part they played in liquids ■ - 
the Italian Empire in Africa was, as the Viceroy observe^ 
968 
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1 1 ., fiul>er, UVll, “ofthc first siiTTiitit-an.-c and «)f tlu* krrtNilost valuo.'** 

I' ii.in Irocps also ^av(* spN-iuiid asM^taiur to tltc Alluii raiiw 
•' fu^hoiit th(* stru^uU’ it>r tin- hlicniiion ot KorojH' till the tiiial 
of tlu’Axis ]>oui*rs in th.it lontint'ot in Mn\. Itilo. ln*lia's 
ititnlailions towards the ai'liii’Vrinonl *>f ^ a (or\ wvrv tmth niani(«»ld 
Old sidist-antial. and canu'd tin* liiuht'"! praisf, Ijriit dd-iMTal Mark 
' ikrk.tho AnuTican (irruTal in connnand of the Mla-d arniu'*' tn 
I’dv. |wvid tho lollouMiLf irdnit<‘ i'> tla- \aloHr >>l hulian tro(>p> 
Tin' atdiH'Vfinonts in ooinl'.ti <d iIw-no Indian soMut'' arc not**, 
oirtliv. Tlinv }ia\o carried on sin in l'Miu and l>Io<Hj\ 

luhtmi: aijainst a tiniacious on«-iii\ liojprd li\ hTrain pariic’darly 
I i\ Mtirahl(‘ f(»r (hdVncn No < dist at lia> mji'. .nltd in dotai mu' t hfin 
! r l'*ni' or in lowcriiiL' tlu-ir Inuli inoralc oi tiudiiinu’ spirit . . . 
Til'’ loturtb. lOiuditli aial 'rmlli Iiuiian Ih\isii>ii‘> \mI 1 lor cmt Ik* 

i- sr.i latril with the liLditin:.’ lor ('av^^lo, tin- laptiin- of Ihinn-, the 
\ri)i' \a!)c\. the lilx-nition ot I'lormia- and lla- hn-akini' of lla* 
i. 'tliK Lira* I salute tin- I'rav*- soMn-rs oi tin--''- thriT i:n-al Indnni 
lui*«ions,'' (HMieral !><“<•>(■,' llu* i-oiiiniandi-r of tin* stii Anns, and 
'••■nera! Sir ('hnidc Autlnnleck. tin- ('oinmandi-r-in('to<-l in Imlia, 
'l•‘>ke in t)ic same strain. 

A liiiridy inijiortaiit jmrl was also plaved l»\ the Indian troops in 
u It h-^tandinn the .laj'uiiese attack and tn dri\ini: them out ot tiie 
'-rritories they liad occupied on India s frontier tieii'-ral Sir 
William Slim, ('ommanil*-r <•!' the 11th Artnv. wiii'ii completely 

ii- >troyed dajian’s imlitary power m Soiith-Ka‘'t Asia, hore testi- 
”ion\' to the wonderful <<-r\ices of the Indi.ois in tins epK struL’uif. 

India was, lir (,I,M •rved in IhR', 'our ha.se, and 1 hn-e (juarter.K 
' ’ e\er\thin^ we L'ot from there. 'J'he \u-.i th'iiL' ft ail we ^ot from 
India was tin* Indian arm\. Indeed, thi- (•ani[)ai':n in Rurina whk 
iiri/ely an Indian Army cainpai;j:n 'J'he hulk of the iitrlitinti frfK)j>s 
and alnio.sl the whole of those on tin' lines of eontniunication were* 
'"IdH'rs of the Indian Army, and niatrinfi'ent tliey were India, too, 
Tamed and sent us our reinforeemcnls."^ 

The pre-war strenj.:tJi of tJie Indian Armv was Ry the 

'nithile of 11*45 the Army nnmJ»ered o\er men ailhoutdi 

'■‘‘(Tuitnient liad eontinued all aion" on a v'diintar^' iMtais. The 
asualiies in the ranks of iJie Indian tntops numUirwl iHtt.tkk), of 
^diorn “one in six wa.s killt*(l Ix'snles fifyKi merchant Heanien, who 
^tTO either killwl or miHsint.'. " In addition, Iximhinp (■auw‘<l 4,()(XI 
'■ivilian casualties. There would have U‘<'n larger casualtu^ hut for 

* The Indian Annual lD-15. \ol. II, p 2M 

* Tfit StaUsman, Nov. 7, IW-14. 

\A*iatic Review^ April, 19-10 
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the yeomen service rendered by the members of the Civil 1 1 , f,.. , 
Corps, numbering at one time 82,000.’ 

There was a proportionate increase in recruitment to the ufii ,• 
class, including both King’s Commissioned officers and Vir. r^ \ . 
Commissioned officers. The Indian Military Academy at Dclin li .- 
made provision for 600 cadets, compared with 200 before (In «,• 
and other Officer Training Schools were opened. Though tlu ie «! ■. 
only 400 Indian Officers at the outbreak of the war, the niinil" r. ■ 
Indian Commissioned and King’s Commissioned officers hud ri- 
to more than 10,(X)0 at its close. There was a largo increa.se ni ( :■ 
number of training schools of all descriptions to bring about the tali' ■ 
mechanisation of the Army and secure more efficient traimuL' Ti- 
Indian Artillery was also greatly expanded and developed. V.-iliutv 
services were rendered by the Corps of Indian Elcctriuil iie; 
Mechanical Engineers, formed on Ist May, 1943, for the rcp:iir. r-. 
covory and maintenance of the technical equipment of the Iti i:r 
Army; the Indian Signal Corps, formed in 1922 and greatl> '\ 
pandod during this war; the Indian Army Medical Corps, fonncl 
1943; and the Women’s Auxiliary Corps, numbering over Iti,')" 
formed to release soldiers and technicians for more active duty. T! ■ 
Royal Indian Navy, with its personnel raised from 1,200 officers .'ui 
men at the commencement of the war to about 30,000 bv ii' 
beginning of 1944, had notable services and exploits to its cre i." 
The Indian Air Force (started in 1932 and subsequently designaf 
the Royal Indian Air Force), with strength augmented from 2(i" • 
27,000, and equipped with modem aircraft, both fighters i iu 
bombers, fought gallantly over Burma from 1942 onwards, b un 
also made very large contributions to the Allies in arms, ammunu '. n 
equipment and various other kinds of war material. Special refer' le' 
must be made to the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the 
Corporation of Bengal, which considerably assisted the war effur: i. 
speeding up the production of steel. Indian shipyards built 2,000- 
vessels during the war, with a total tonnage of 100,000 tons. 1. '-' 
numbers of Indian railway wagons were sent to the Middle I ' 

The Indian States were liberal in their help. Besides supi'l' u: 
more than 375,000 recruits for the fighting forces of India. ' ' 
provided men for technical work, and important materials, su ■' 
steel, blankets and other kinds of woollen cloths, silk for parai: ■ ' 
manufacture, webbing cloth, and mbber producte. The total finu' 
contributions of the States exceeded Rs. 65,000,000. About halt ^ f 
total contribution to the Viceroy’s Fund came from them. 

’ For this section, see (1) Staiiatiei niating to Indiana War Effort (Qovemio''' ■ “ 
IndiaPubl.Feb. 1947); (2) TAs/wtiofi Annual Aevister, 1945, Vol. I, pp. 77T .■ 
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2 . India’s Participation in Efforts for Peace 

Havinp made IhiH inimpns<* contribution foscanls the Hcliu‘vcinent 
: victory by the AIIumI jxiworM, Indiu showed a genuine intcpest in 
solution of the probhunn of tornien!e<l Ininmnliy atid U-nitne 
, lively Assoeiatwl with tlie orpaniziitions workinir f'‘r intenmiioiNil 
s uritv liiul peac'e She was assonatiHl wifli tlie pnorijial Driians and 
-;ircialis(.‘d apencies of the I’mfed Nalitnis (.trpam/atioii She is a 
--.'Tiatory to its charter and is an onpinal nieinU'r of it One of her 
r-)>r(‘ft(*ntat.ive8 In'canie the Ciiairinan <'f the Social and Kcononiir 
' ouncil of the U.N.O. and rendertai imn h valuable iissistancf' in tlie 
■ htlicult initial stapes. Jb-r preprc'sentati\os ail played very iin- 
ix'rtant jmrta in the I’nited Nalions’ Kdiicational. S«-ientitir and 
' uitural Orpaniaation. 

In the 194G session of t)i(' T N , Indian ri'presentati\es took an 
independent line on some major issues. They hiicc^H'disI in tnakinp 
ihe I’.X. take up the (jue.stion of tlu' tre-atmeid of Indians ni Soutii 
Africa apainst the opposition of the I’nited Kurnnhnn and the T S A 
India also tried jx'rsistently to protect the riphl.s of po!itica.Ily hack- 
ward jK*opIes in tlie Trusteesinp ( oiincil ol llie rnif<*<I Natii>nH Hut. 
in 1947, on two matters in wlm h she was direcily irit<Tested. that is, 
her election to the Security Council ami tlie disjnite with South 
Africa, she did not succeed m paininp what slie liojM-d lor She 
‘•ontinued, however, to participate actively in the work of the I nibsl 
Nations. As teneion develo}»ed lx*tween the two preat proups of 
World powers, one under the leaidiTship of tlie I .SA and (Jn*at 
liniain, and the other under the I'.SSII. (Ru.ssia), India wi.sely 
nroelaimed her policy of not identifvinp herself with either proup. 
■She also came to have her diplomatic rcpresentaiives. of various 
•Mriks and desipnations, from Amfiassadors to (’onKuIs an«l Corn- 
nussioners, in different countries abroad. Similarly fonugn countries 
'tationed here their representatives, fiijtlomatic or consular 

India not only particij>ate<l in many international Conferences like 
he Pacific Relations Conference (I9;U 44), the ^^o^ld Trafi** I nion 
dnference (Febniary, I94r)), tlie Commonwealth liidatious fVm- 
renoe (February-March, 1945), the World Tnwlo Union fVmpreM 
September, 1945), the Subject iVijilcs Conference (I/indon, 

‘ October, 1945), and the International Uiboiir (’onfnrcnce at Geneva 
•July, 1947), but also organized the Asian lielations (Vinferonce 
New Delhi, 23rd March-2nd April, 1947). She also exchan^red 
delegations and missions and entered into various treaties with other 
^untries. Associations interested in India sprung up in foreign 
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oountrieB, e.g. the National Committee for India’s Freedom, forme.; 
on the 25th October, 1943, with headquarters at Washington, tin 
Australian India Association formed in October, 1943, un.l tL. 
Indo-Iranian Cultural Society, Teheran, founded in 1944, 


3 . Post-War Economic Conditions 
A. Development of InduMriet 

The social and economic effects of the Second World War on liuii.i 
were profound and far-reaching. No branch of economic life n 
mained unaffected, and with the cessation of hostilities new fur .- 
were released in the social and cultural sphere, so that the (ountr', 
had to face various acute problems of reconstruction and R'-adjii-i 
ment. The war can indeed be regarded as marking the beginning : 
a new social order. 

Some favourable factors, such as the growing demand for war 
materials both at home and from other parts of the Commonwcalii 
restrictions on imports, and greater care and assistance on thi' pir 
of the Government with regard to industries, contributed to 11 
creased activity and output in all items of industrial manufadiir 
except jute, matches and wheat flour. The decline in jute man;, 
facture was due principally to lack of demand, and the fall in iii' 
production of matches to lack of raw materials, while wheal tlciir 
dropped owing to the shortage of supplies for mills, though if' 
crops were relatively large. Petroleum and electrical power were tt • 
outstanding examples of increased production. Labour shortaL" 
affected the production of coal and iron ore. Though India's shii' 
building industry had not yet satisfied legitimate national n 
pectations, it may be noted that shipbuilding yards were opem-il m 
Vizagapatam in 1940, and within two years 4,000 sea-going .-hip 
were repaired. In April 1947, the Reconstruction Pohey .'- ih- 
Committee on Shipping recommended a planned development <>l 
Indian Shipping on economic as well as strategic consideration- 


B. Economic Planning 

The complex problems of modem times and the influences oi the 
Second World War crested in India, as in most other oountrie- a" 
almost universal impulse towards a planned reconstruction of ihe 
entire pattern of economic life. 

A National Planning Committee was constituted towards the ‘’ 0 “ 
of 1938, at the instance of the Indian National Congress, under the 
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rhAimianship of Pandit Jawalmrlal Noliru. It (‘imaisUxi of iiftcen 
niombers together with reprcaontatives of the lYovinoial (jgvenj* 
niontfl and such Indian StaU*« os chow.* to join it. Hut this C'om* 
nuttoe languished, owing to the change in the {K>}itioai Hituntion after 
timeout break of the war and the* resignation of theCi>ngrt«s MinistncH, 
iind it did not resume iU work until ScplcinlK'r, HM.V Several other 
plans for economic reconfitniclion wen* later formulat^il, such as the 
liombay Plan, the People's Plan, the (iaiulhian Plan, Im'skIcb the 
Provincial jdans, the plana of the lX*|)artments of the Central 
(lovomraent, plana for major industries, and plans of Indian States, 
broadly speaking, the objectives of planning were "to raise the 
general standard of living of the ]X‘ople as a whole and to ensure 
useful emplo_\Tnent for all” by the development of the n'Hourees of 
the country to the maximum extent jM)Hsible. and by the distri¬ 
bution of national wealth in un e(piital»le manner. Eiirly in June, 
lit4l, the Govemnvent of India fornusl a Post-War Ke<'onMiruetion 
t'ommittoe. On the 26th Octol)er, 1646. it aiinoum'txi the ap|Hunt- 
ment of an Advisory Planning Hoard, wliich, in its Hejxirt of tlamiary, 
im7, emphatically expresacKl the opinion that the “projx'r develop¬ 
ment of large-scale industries can only take place if i>olttieal units, 
whether Provinces or States, agrt>c to work in accordance with a 
common plan.” But the state of afluirs in industry ('ontiniie<l to 
U* disquieting for several rwisons, one of which was the coiitimianco 
of strained relations between labour and management. 

C. Labour 

The war had tremendous rcporeusHion.s on lalxuir in India. Ab¬ 
normal economic conditions, largely tlie rt^sult of an unprecedented 
rise in the cost of living, caused an insistent demand for bettor 
conditions, which had mostly to be satisfied by increases in wages, 
grants of dearness allowances and bonuses, and the introduction of 
f>ension schemes, provident funds, and more scientific systems of 
l^yment. 

This period was marked by a growing sense of responsibility for 
the improvement of the lot of the ordinary worker in this country, 
resulting in important labour legislation. The Factories Amendment 
Act, passed in April, 1646, and enforced from Ist August, reduced 
maximum working hours per week from 54 to 48, and from 00 to 50 
m perennial and seasonal factories respectively. It fixed the 
maximum daily hours of work at 9 and 10 respectively. The 
Act also pracribed uniform rates of payment for overtime work 
both in perannial and seasonal factories, amounting to douUe 
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the ordinary rale. According to the Industrial Employment i,vi ,ii-i 
ing Orders) Act of 1940, owners of industrial establishments in 1 l.n ' i,. 
India, employing a hundred or more workers, were required todi Iim. 
clearly the conditions of service and to have these duly ccrtillid i.\ 
an oflieer appointed for this purpose either by the Central Cmf r:, 
ment or by the Provincial Government as the ease might be 1'; ^ 
Workmen's Compensation Act of 1946, amended in 1947, im 
workmen earning wages up to the maximum limit of li.< 
month entitled to comi)ensation for injuries sustained in the n ' 
of their employment, and laid down a scale of comitensate ii : r 
workers earning between Its.300 and Us.400. The Indian Nate i;.,! 
Government piassed some imjwrtant Aets regarding mdii'iri.i, 
relations, social insurance, and improvement in condilK)n8 ol wi ii. 
The Provincial Governments were also alive to their rtesponsiliilih'- 
in relation to labour and industries; as a siweific e.\ample ni.i) l> 
mentioned the Bombay Industrial Relations .Act (194()), «! ' i 
aimed at the regulation and rapid settlement of labour dispute^ ! 
the establishment of labour courts and also of joint eommillee. 
management and labour in industrial establishments. ,‘several i.;l t 
important steps were also taken by the Central and the Proviii : ! 
Governments to harmonise industrial relations. At a Confereii e i:. 
1947, representatives of emiiloyers, employees and the Governiin' ’ 
came to a unanimous decision to maintain industrial pieaee and ’■ 
avoid lock-outs, strikes, and slowing down of production for the ii' 
three years. The various adjudication awards and recoinmendalii 
of the Conciliation Boards also aimed at securing cordial indiistn.i 
relations. For inatanc<>, the recommendations of the Board ■; 
Conciliation (1947), which investigated the causes of indu.siiii. 
disputes in the coalfield areas of Bengal and Bihar, were hailed ■ 
a “new deal for coal-nuners”. They provided for the improveiie ‘ 
of the conditions of a class of workers whose intercsU had l« ■ 
neglected in the post. 

The war gave added strength to the labour movement c : 
facilitated the further growth of Trade Unionism, In 1940 : ■ 
National Trades Union Federation, into which the Indian Tra ; ■ 
Union Federation (p. 954) had merged, was amalgamated with • 
All-India Trade Union Congreas. But there was again a clea' 
in the ranks of labour in India in 1941, when a new ecu: 
organisation, called the Indian Federation of Labour, came i: 
being. The year 1947 saw the birth of yet another organisati 
under the name of the Indian National Trade Union Congn ■ 
Drawing its inspiration from Gandhian philosophy, it sought 
“secure redress of grievances, without stoppages of work, by mee: ■ 
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<1 ru'^otiation anci cuncilmtxin. Hiui that. l)\ urliitratuin or 

.i ljiidiration Tliis organiJiaUoii. n*|>n‘s<*iiting 577 uiuhuh of 19 
i-itlustrinl groups, vory soon Ix'caiuc "a for^r in naiional litr". Rut 
;ii !.pite of all this, thort* is still inuiuMux* ronfiision ami imich 
Ixnupnt in the Indian laiiour world. 


D. The Hard JM of the lUofiU 

The common |>coplo of Imlin, wliosc condition had uIwuns lH«<‘n 
dcplorahlo. Buffered great hardships diiriiiL: and atlrr tin* war, 'I’iicrc 
uas A rapid rise* in tlie jinccs ot all l'o(k1s “thanks t<* ccaHch’Hs iri- 
tlation following upon the endless stream <>l linliNh pun ha.st's in 
India against .sterling securities in tlie I'ajK-r t'urremy UeK<*rvc . 
There was a drastic re<luction in the suppl\ ol essential iomtuiHliiicK, 
particularly food grains and cloth. t(» tlie i-ivihan [Kijiulation ' Ite- 
Inre the war the total availahle .siip[.ly of eereal.s was more tiian 45 
miliion tons. During the first half ol llie war pTasl it was nsliietsl 
to 43 million tons, , . . Again, a.s against tin* (I.ikmi million yards 
oj (loth in Kupph" iH’fttre the war, only 3 ,< 0 <t nnllion \ardH were 
a\aihihie in 1942; and even two years later the supplies hareiy 
' ximltHl 5,(MX) million yards.” 

The Report of the Sub-(.oiumiUe<‘ on Iy.dnuir of the Nalionul 
IMamung Committee signilicantly remarks. “Notwiiiistanding all 
measures of eontrol, regulation of price, (iovernmei;t jirca'ureriiont 
>ind distribution of esstmtiai supplies, like fo()d. kenwM'ne, sugar, and 
da* entire rationing system ajtfilxHl t(t t(»wn alter town and l*rovine«‘ 
dter IVovince, prices continued to wiar. hlaek markeis llourishwl. 
orruption knew no Uuinds of rank or wx I he liomhle lii’tigal 
tamme of 1943, producing untold niiwne.s for the ^H'ojde of that 
pntvint'e, was undoubtc<l]y a direct rt'sult of war conditions, but was 
■“ eentuatod by the “ cartdeflsncss and comjilete lack ol foresight of 
those in authority”, and the inonlinate gre<*d of jfcrHOMH in ^‘t^rtain 
f*oHition8, As the Famine Inquiry CommiHsion prt^sIded over by Sir 
■John Woodhead stated in its lUqwrt publishixi in May, 194o. It has 
Ix-en for us a sad task to enquire into the course and causes of the 
l^ngal famine. We have been haunted by a deep sense of lrug(xi\. 
A million and a half of the poor of Ikmgal fell victim to circumstanctw 
for which they themselvt^ were not r(*«iKjnKible Society, ttigethcr 
«ith ita organs, failed to protect its weaker memljcrs. Indewl, there 
was a moral and social breakdown, as well as an a<lminiKtrative 
breakdown”. The wounds inflicttxi on Rcngal by this Ujrrible 
calamity were very slow to heal. 
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E. Agricvliure 

Indian agriculturists and ordinary consumers were the «om 
sufferers by the failure of economic controls, profiteering, an l 
widely prevailing corruption, though bigger farmers with iiKjn. 
surplus to sell derived advantage from high prices. So far a.s agri 
cultural economy is concerned, numerous problems were hroucln 
to the forefront by the Second World VV’ar—the planning of |in'- 
duction and distribution, the provision of an adequate tmn^jKirt 
system connecting the widely separated surplus and deficit arcio 
maintenance of minimum stocks, effective control over costs (it 
production and prices, and regulation of exports and imporl.s. TIk 
C entral and Provincial Governments promised to bring about nii 
improvement in the state of agriculture and in the lot of the comiMim 
people by proper agricultural planning, which would facilitate tlic 
attainment of high levels of prodtiction and prosperity. 


F. Co-operation 

An important part in this general improvement was assigned tu 
co-operation. During 1945-46 the number of provincial and central 
co-operative banks was 614, with a total membership of 226,000 
The working capital increased from Rs.60 lakhs in 1944- 4 5 to 69 ItT 
l akh s in 1945-46. The number of agricultural co-operative societies 
rose from 136,354 in 1944-45 to 146,958 in 1946, and their memt»r- 
ship increased from 5,013,000 to 5,601,000. It was expected tlmi 
they would all function fruitfully under the democratic Governments 
at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

a. Trade 

The Second World War had, of course, far-reaching effects tquin 
India's trade. It cut her off entirely from the continent of Euroi* 
and frram Japan and the various neighbouring countries which v ere 
overrun by the Japanese, and it interfered greatly with her trade s i: h 
the countries within the British Commonwealth of Nations. There 
was an actual decline of about 38 per cent in exports and 70 per ceiii 
in imports in 1942-43 as compared with the pre-war year 1938-39 ' 
There was, however, an improvement in India’s trading positicn 
in 1943-44 as compared with the previous year.' The oompositicn 

> Jamm Mcommut, July JO. 1043, p. 388. 

• Os Tnd* sf fndia m 1043-44. p. 88. 
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c.f her export trade was also vastly altered ditring the war. There 
» as an increase in the exports of manufactured goods and a decrease 
m those of raw materials. “In 11138 manufactured articles comprised 
(inlv 30-5 per cent of exports, and raw materials and food +4 '3 iier cent 
aiui 23-5 per cent rospoctivoly. In 11M4 manufactured articles were 
.'ll -5 per cent, and raw materials and food 24-7 |)or cent and 22 0 per 
cent respectively.” The figures mentioned do not include imports of 
fiod grains, etc., made on Covernment account, and imports of 
Covemment stores, railway stocks, etc.' During 104ti the value of 
India's total trade amounted to Ks..')(i(i'2 crores comiiared with 
lts.48l-a crores in 1945, there l)cing a larger rise in exixirU than in 
iiniMirts. The imiKUt trade of Itidui, however, soon began to revive 
and revert to the pre-war |M)siiion. Even the imjwrts of manu- 
tactured articles increased from 31 1) |)cr cent in 1944 to CtTvi per 
rent in 1946, but certain considerations led to the issue, in May 
and July 1947, of import control orders intendisl to rediire imisirU. 
■fhe export trade of India was slow to regain its pre-war |K>8ition, 
ow ing mainly to the continuance of shortages of agricultural prixlucts 
and the "rising levels of consumption".’ On the cessation of hostilities 
private trade with different countries, so long suspm.dod, could l» 
re.sum«l. Among the important changes in the direction of Iniha's 
trade it may be noted that a favourable balance of trade was 
maintained with the countries of the Hritish Commonwealth from 
tlic beginning of the war till 1945, but that there was an adverse 
Isdance in 1946. The value of both export and import tra<ic with 
t he USA rose “The leap in the imports of American merchandise 
mto this country from 118.978 lakhs in 1938 39 to Rs.67.W lakhs in 
1945-46 is very significant especially in comiiarison with the 
m the imports from U.K. during the same jicriod from Rs.88,66 
’<) Its.101,83 lakhs.* There was an adverse balance of tnule 
U.S in 1945, but this was altered in India's favour in 1946. The 

Indian TariffBoard, constituted inl945,ma<le some recommendations 

regarding the claims of various industries for protection, but these 
ould not be implemented at onoe. One noUble event of the you 
1947 affecting the foreign trade of India was her participation m the 
Oeneva Trade Conference at which several important econonuo 
Agraementu were concluded.* 

> Extern Economitt, June 28, 1M6, p. 1073. 

• Ibid.t November 7, 1947. 

• JftouAry ft, 1W7- 

*/Wd., NovemijeT 7, 1947. 

• Ihid,, JantMry 2,1948. 
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4 . Education and Social Progress 

The reorganisation of the educational system is univerMLi 
recognised to be indispensable to the progress of the Indian iiiuk.i, 
The new-born democracy and sense of nationalism must be noiirKhc, 
and developed by the spread of the right tyjie of education aiimtit.' 
all sections of the people. It should bo remembered that tln' |« r 
centage of literacy between 1931 and 1941 rose from 8 to onh 
12 . In spite of the increase in the number of institutions, and the m » 
educational measures of recent years, illiteracy still remain- ,.i 
appalling problem for the country. 

At the request of the Government of India, the Central .AiKi-.r, 
Board of Education submitted at the beginning of 1944 a i n-' 
war plan of educational reconstruction covering all the brain hr- : 
education. It not only prescribed universal compulsory ainl In- 
education for all boys and girls from six to fourteen, but al.sn ,1 
templated the provision of nursery schools and classe.s for ten l.ikl- 
of children below the age of six. It further recommended ilr 
provision of secondary schools with a view to fostering varied H|« - 
of technical and vocational education suited to the aptitude- - 
pupils of different classes and capabilities. It also emphasised ili' 
need for granting Uberal financial assistance in the form ol Ire 
tuition, scholarships and maintenance grants, so that poverty iiiu:’ 
he no obstacle to the education of students of proved ability. A- 
corollary to this it stressed the need for adequate and imprm e 
arrangements for higher education, both in Universities and i: 
professional and technical institutions of University level. Tl" 
Board emphasised the necessity of “enlarging and making m r- 
practical the pr^ent provision for technical, commercial and urt 
instruction at all levels in order to provide India with the rew -Lid 
workers, executives and skilled craftsmen which the expansion ei li' i 
industrial, economic and agricultural resources will inevii.iih 
demand". It also called for greater facilities for the ciiltuml uei 
recreational side of education to help the students “to fulfil tfnit 
selves as individuals”. Feeling that "a curriculum devoid n! 
ethical basis would prove barren in the end”, it attached : i:;* 
i mportanoe to the training of character at all stages of educe 
through a properly artictilated combination of physical, mental an 1 
moral instruction. The Board made it clear that its object thru’ 
out was not “ to plan an ideal system of public instruction, but r.i. 1 
to lay down the very minhnutn necessary to place India on »' 
approziinate level with otte civilised communities”, and sugge-iei 
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liuit the various authorities in charge of education iiiigtit work out 
ictailod schomos to suit the particular needs of their resjsictive areas. 

The Central and Provincial Governments were not slow in 
inrinulating plans and schemes for the development of lYimnry, 
Secondary and University education, physical education, education 
i f the handicapped, and vocational (technical, agricultural and 
(ominorcial) education. The Wardha system of Basic Education, 
aliich combines training in handicrafts with literary isiucalion, was 
LTadually introduced in dillerent areas by the new I'rovincial 
I .ovemments. The question of replacing English as the medium of 
I niversity education was also mcxited and wa.s discuascsl at a iiu-c>ting 
I lf the Vice-Chancellors of thediflerent Universities and the Minister in 
charge of Education of the Central Government. The consensus of 
opinion in the matter is that at this transitional stage the medium 
should continue to be English for a certain iiericsi, to Is- gradually 
nplacod by the regional or the State language at the end of that [K'nisl. 

The Central Advisory Board in 1944 was emphatic as to the 
necessity for increasing educational facilities for women, ecen to 
the eitetit of making the same provision for girls as for Uiys. 
Itecognising the special role of women in children's ediieation, the 
Board recommended that “apart from the Pre-Primary sclusils, 
where all fhe teachers must bo women, at least three-fifths of the 
leathers in junior Basic Schcxils and one-half of those in senior Basic 
Schools, ought to be women”. Indian women felt ontill«l to 
L'reater opportunities for working on a basis of etpialily with tnen, 
.Old many of them were already prominent in various spheres of life. 
-Mrs. Radhabai Subbarayan became the first woman memlior of the 
I 'ouncU of State in 1938, and in 1943 Mrs Itenuka Bay was the first 
woman to sit in the Central Legislative Assembly. It is a matter of 
pride for India that women leaders like Vijayalakshmi Pandit and 
Ifajkumari Amrit Kaur came to be actively asscKiiaUsl as re¬ 
presentatives of their country with international bodies like the 
United Nations and the Unit^ Nations Educational Scientific and 
' ultural Organization (UNESCO). The All-India Women's Confer- 
nce forwarded to the Constituent Assembly the Charter of Women’s 
BighU, its most important features being the demand for the 
mtroductioD of universal suSirage in India’s new constitution and for 
the formation of a Social Service Ministry both at the Centre and in 
the Provinces. 

Independent India honoured its womanhood by appointing 
Nirojiui Naidn Governor of the United Provinces, 'Vijayalakshmi 
I’andH as Ambswaador in Moscow and Waabington, and Amrit Kaur 
ws a Mmiafaif in the Ceotral Government. 
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THE STKEOGLE FOE FREEDOM 

I. Progress of Nationalism {1905-1916) 

The fkooress of the nationalist movement forms the mo^l iin 
portant feature in Indian history during the first half of the jire'cn; 
century. The first phase of this movement has been di.scii.s.sed i: 
Chapter IV., 3. The second phase begins in 1905. During tli' 
first twenty years of its existence, the Congress passed a senes 
resolutions to which the Government paid but little heed, and tie 
only notable result of its efforts was the Indian Councils Act ot I ■'Hd 
This failure to achieve any conspicuous success strengthened tie 
radical section of the Congress, which assumed a more milittint 
attitude and demanded bolder action against British Imperialisii. 
The new spirit, which received a fillip from Japan's great victim' 
over Russia in 1904-5, was brought to a head by an unpopiibr 
measure of Lord Curzon, viz. the Partition of Bengal, referred i' 
above (p. 875). The destruction of the bond that united the Hen 
galis, under colour of providing for administrative efficiem' 
considerably weakened the politically advanced Bengah inielt 
gentaia. It split them into two separate Provinces, in both of «Im f 
they would be outnumbered by other elements of the popul.uion 
(p. 928), and kindled religious animosities, thus interfering with thr 
growth of a true national spirit transcending creed and communii.' 
The Partition of Bengal, carried out despite the strongest oppo.-iticn 
from Nationalists, whose loaders included both Hindus and Mu.'lmi- 
roused a fierce spirit of resistance among them, and gave a new i um 
to the political movement. 

Under the guidance of leaders like Surendianath Banerjea, Bcpin 
Chandra Pit, A. Rasul, Aswini Kumar Datta and Arabinda 
the agitation spread like wild-fire all over Bengal and even far cui- 
side it. Mr. ^khale, who presided over the Congress in 11*" ’ 
ooiteotly ganged the situation when he said: 

“The tremendous upheaval of popular feeling which has taker, 
place in Bengal in oonaequenoe of ^e Partition will oonstitutc > 
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landmark in the history of our National progrww. ... A wavo of 
true national consciousness has swept over the province. . . . 
Itcngal’s heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and un- 
I'ontrolled bureaucracy has astonished and gratihod all India, and 
her sufferings have not been (Midured in vam, when they have heliKsl 
to draw’ closer all |>art8 of the cottnlrv in symiwthy and aspiration." 

The Bengalis openly defied the Governnuuit and sought to exert 
pressure upon it by the adoption of such {Kiliticai woajsms as the 
Ixjycott of British gocHls, Su'adcshi (use of indigenous gocnls), and 
the spread of National Education. Tlu* C*(mgrt‘Ks, lield in llKXl, not 
(Uilv endorsed those plans, but, for the first time in iU history, laid 
down as its goal "the aysteni of governnuMU obtaining in tlie wlf- 
goveming British colonies" which the President suminotl up in one 
word, *'Suxirdj‘\ The new spirit reflecte<i in them' changes was 
Hjionsorod by Tilak, Bepin ('handru IVii. 1/ijjMit Rtii and other 
extremist" loaders. But the "iiKslemte" leaders like Sun'll- 
dranath Banerjoa, Pherozo Shah Mehta, and (Jokhale tiid not kwp 
|)ace with it, and there was an ojien split lM*tw<H*n the two jMirtitnj in 
the Surat session of the Congre.ss in I'.HiT. For nine ^I'ars the 
Extremist section kept out of the Ouigre.ss. 

Much hap{)enod during these eventful years. Ixml (-urzons 
IMilicy of disintegrating Bengal and of brushing aside the claims of 
the Indian educated elasm'S to bo the prophets of what they them* 
.selves spoke of as the "New Nationalism ’ Isiro fruit. In 19()fi 
Nawab Salimulla of Dacca sot up a permanent isditical organization 
of the Muslims, knowm as the Muslim Ixwgue, which supported tho 
Partition of Bengal and opposed the Ixiveott of British gisKls. T*he 
Government launched a campaign of repres'^ion. I^argo numljors of 
the people of Bengal, and also their symjiathiwrs outside, including 
Tilak, w'ere tried and imprisoned and, under an old regulation of 
1818, some of the loaders w'crc dcport<«l without trial, leaeoful 
pickets were beaten and sent to jail, me<*tingfi were broken up by the 
police with UUhi charges, and popular outbreaks were suppress^ 
with eeverity. These measures failtxl to check the nationalist 
movement. On the contrary, they gave rise to an underground 
conspiracy to terrorise the Government by killing officials. Bombs 
WOTe secretly prepared in the outskirts of Calcutta, and the 
"anarchist movement”, as it came to be called, became a new factor 
in Indian politics. 

As the repressive policy failed in iU objective, the Govenm^t 
sought to “rally the Moderates” by granting the Morley-Minto 
Reforms in 1909 (p. 913) and modifying the Partition of Bengal two 
ymn later (p. 928). The Moderates were at first jubiUnt, but some 
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of the reguiationB under the 1009 Befomu, especially the creation of 
separate electorates for Muslims, were strongly disapproved by rno-i 
of them. In fact, this policy, which was regarded as one of “clivpi. 
and rule”, alienated the Moderates fixim the Government and innp; 
the way for their union with the Radical section of the Coni’rci^ y: 
the Lucknow session in 1916. 

The introduction of the separate electorate has an interc^tin; 
history. It was a device adopted by the new Viceroy, Lord Minic : 
to win over the Muslims and set them against the Congress movciiiciii 
A deputation of the Muslims, encouraged by the British offionil- i; 
not by the Government itself, was induced to ask for representat i( m a- 
a separate community, and further pray “that their position ahoula 
be estimated not merely on their numerical strength but in resis -1 ti 
the political importance of their community and the service ii ha> 
rendered to the Empire”. Lord Minto conceded both, and we kmm 
fromanentry in Lady Minto’s diary of 1st October, 1906, thatthia an 
was jubilantly hailed by British officialdom as “nothing less than (la 
pulling back of 62 millions of people from joining the ranksofscdituii' 
opposition ’ ’. Even the great Liberal statesman Lord Morley supporic: 
this ingenious device of “separate electorate” and “weighlaL'i 
which was virtually a stab in the back at Indian Nationalism. 

Ramsay MacDonald, who later became the Prime Minister i.: 
Britain, correctly diagnosed the situation when he observed thin 
“the Mahomedan leaders are inspired by certain Anglo-Indiiin 
officials, and these officials have pulled wires at Simla and in Londui: 
and of malice aJoreihottgM sowed discord between Hindu nni 
Mahomedan communities by showing the Muslims special fav.mr 

The Muslim League, founded in 1906 (p. 981), was origiiiall' 
mainly an organization of some Muslims who emphasized the boni) 
of religion in place of the “New Nationalism ”. Its attitude wu.' «< 

* Aooording to the Countess of Hinto {India, Minto and Marie]/, p. -C r - 
sepsmte eleotorstes were proposed by Ur. Ookhale. She does not, bonei er. 
quote sny authority in support of her statement. The following sununar> at 
a speech by Ur. Ookhale probably l e pieeents his teal views; 

“Mr. Ookhale stated his own p^tira in the matter quite frankly. Hr 
all along been in favour of special separate eleotoiates for important minor ute. 
but he wanted such eleotomtes to provide not the whole of the representniiar 
to which the communities ware entitled, but only so much of it as was necc- 
to redress the deficienolea and inequalitiM of gaoeral elections; and he vro 'rc 
the same treataMot to be extended to other important minoritiee lie'i 
Mahoroedana where necessary. Ur. Ookhale held strongly that in the 'cei 
interest of their public life and for the future of their land they must fliet 
electiona on a twritorial baeia in whidi aH comnnmities without diatinctr ti r> 
race or enwd should participate, and then special aepaiate supplemei larT 
aiaetions ahonid be held to aeeoie the foir and adequate rep r eeentation of rort 
important mhioritles as had received leee than th^ full share in the gerei* 
aiaetions.” ^paaclea Oopal XrUw OaUala (Hatesan ft Go.), p. 1138. 
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tinit exclunve, but as its numbers grew, it imbibed the nationalistic 
spu'it which animated the country. In 1913 it adopted “self* 
L'ovemment within the Empire" as its goal. Tlio war between 
I'lirkoy and Britain aronstHi strong anti-British feelings among 
imwerful sections of Muslims and )>nrt>(l the way for oo-o|Kirotion 
U’tween them and the Congress. Both the Congniss and the lioague 
held their sessions at Lucknow m 191(1, and concluded the famous 
■ Lucknow Pact” by which the Congniss agreed to separate elector¬ 
ates and the two organizations jointly fnimed a constitutional 
■scheme on the basis of Dominion .Siatii.s. 

The year 1916 which sow the union of the MiHlorate and Radical 
sections of the Congress, and the friendly co ofs-ration liotween it 
and the Muslim I.«aguc for the common cause of India, is also 
memorable for the inauguration of two Home Rule Ijeagiies, one 
founded by Lokaminya Tilak in April of that ytiar, and another by 
Annie Besant five months later. Those two tsKiioa co.oixiratod in 
carrying on an intensive propaganda in favour of the “Congress- 
Ixiague Scheme” of jxilitical reforms. ,c- 

2. The Non-Co-operation and Civil Disobedience Movement 

{ 1917 - 1934 ) 

(jhe War of 1914-18 which brought alsiut the rapprochement 
between the Congress and the Muslim l»ague also furthered the 
Indian cause in other ways. Indian soldiers rendered splendid 
service to the Empire at critical moments of the war. In acknow¬ 
ledging it Lord Birkenhead truly remarked: “Without India the 
war would have been immensely prolongeil if indeed without her 
help it could have been brought to a victorious conclusion. England 
felt bound to recompense this service by political reforms in India, 
particularly as one of the avowed objects of the war was to secure 
self-determination for subject peoples and to make the world 
safe for democracy. Besides, the lessons of the Russian Revolution 
and the collapse of the Tsarist regime probably had some effect on 
a section of British politicians. All these factors led to the famous 
announcement of 1917 (p. 915) and the constitution of 1919 to 
which reference has been made earlier (p. 916). 

The publication of the MonUgu-Chelmsford Report created a split 
in the ranks of the Ckmgress. It was considered in a spedal session 
of the Cemgress and condemned as inadequate, disappointing airf 
unsatisfactory. Thereupon most of the leaders of the Modemte 
Party left the Congress, and later founded the Indian Ubenl 
Pederatkm. Mahktmi Gindhi was at first inclined to try to make 
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the reforms work, and the Congress decided in favour of tin,, . 
December 1919. But he changed his views before a jear t,o' 
Under his inspiration the Congress adopted, in a special session l,..o 
in Calcutta in 1920, the famous resolution on Non-oo-opcratioii u In ■ 
recommended the rtuiunciation of Government titles nivl li. 
boycotting of the Legislatures, law-courts and Government c l;, „ 
tional institutions, loading up at a later date to the non-piiy.ii,, 
of taxes. Further, the object of the Indian National Congre-- «. 
now defined as the attainment of Swarajya (.self-rule) lo 
legitimate and peaceful means. Thi.s last phrase replaced the iot; 
“eonstilutional means", and Swarajya was taken to imply ' scll-r,. 
within the Empire, if possible, without, if necessary”. 

The new policy was acclaimed with cnthusia.sm, and rc.,ii. 
overwhelming support from the masses. As a British WTitcr 1 
observed, Gandhiji “not only converted the nationalist imncin,; 
into a revolutionary movement, but also made it popular ’. I; 
Congress gave up its old methods of comslitutional agitation, aii.i , 
was now broad-based on the willing support of the masse.s, i'i., 
great change was lieljsid by some eonteni[)orary events, two of «I,; 
deserve sjieeial mention, viz. the atrocities in the Punjab ami i: 
Khilafat agitation. 

In 1919 the Government passed a set of new coercive niea-.iir” 
known as the Bowlatt Acts from the name of the President of i; 
Committee on whose report they were based. These soiiglit ; 
perpetuate the extraordinary repressive powers conferred on li' 
Government during the war, for doing away with ordinary lo. 
procedure and for authorising imprisonment without trial. Gamll,. 
organised a passive resistance movement in protest, and “a nii_'!,; . 
wave of maas demonstrations, strikes, unrest and rioting spread , '' ’ 
many parts of India”. The Government put down the movci 
with a heavy hand, the blackest stain on its record being in >!■ 
nection w ith a prohibited meeting of citizens at an encloseil | c' 
called Jalianwatla Bagh at Amritsar. Troops under General I’.''" 
fired 1,600 rounds of ammunition into the unarmed crow d wbe : ■ ^ 
no means of exit. Even according to ofiBcial estimates 379 }s i ■' 
were killed, and 1,200 wounded were left imtended. Martial law 
proclaimed in the Punjab; and the subsequent inquiries rei' ' ' 
a gruesome picture of shootings, hangings, bombing from the an c 
extremely severe sentences passed by the tribunals during the i 
of terror. 

The part played by Britain in the defeat of Turkey and 
dismemberment of the Turkish empire in the First World 
offended the religious and histoncal sentiment of the Mushms ui; 
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,iuso<i them to adopt an appreasive iinti-Rntinh attitude The two 
ir-'fhcre, Muhammad All and Sliaukat Ah. and Maulana Alntl 
K.dam Azati orpanize<J a mass movement of llie Muslims known as 
;:ie Khilafat inoNTinent^ 

J'liere was already widespread unrest arnoni: t he industrial workers, 
Tlie Romboy Mill strike atTeeted more than IJo.iNHl workers at tlie 
heL'inninp of HU9 and there W(‘re no fewer than 1 .Nh» str^es nnolvinc 
) ,‘i lakhs of workers durinp the tirst m\ mom h> of 1‘1‘Jo UJie atroeities 

Jhe Riinjab stirred the whole e(mntr\. and in tiie Klulalal rnove- 
ni'-nt GandhijI saw “an opportunity ot uniting MiikIus and 
M.ilionuMlans as wouhl mit arise m a huiidn-d UNir^ ’. He wliolf. 
h*-.krt(slly esjKiused the Khilafat <HUse. and lliere wa*'. as an othnal 
;uihlieation reconle<!. “ unjirtM-edented iraterm-vilimi twlwi'en the 
Hiinlus and the Mu.slims '. 

<>andhij1 eoneeivt^d the alea of eaiialisniL' tie' [sisuTfiil eiirrenfs 
• 't tliis niut('(J mass movmnent so as to pue tin- utne^t imjM'lus to 
'ii*- natumal slrupple tor indejH'ndern-e Tins took shajs* in tin* 
;i'in -VI* iK*nt non-eo-o]H“ration movement mente)ne'l ah*ive It was 
adojited. thoimh not witliout ojjposition, in the >js'ei/d wkskui 
if tiie Conpress field in Guleutia m Sejttf'nilsT liC’O, an<l was re- 
■dhrmeif, almost unanimously, at the anniia! session at Nafpiir 
111 I>ecemlx,*r, 11*20. 

The movement evoktsl a hearty res|>ons4'tiirouL'hmil the <suii;trv. 
Nearly two-thirds of the voters uhstaiiici tri'in lakimr J*art in tlie 
'Uslion to the Coiineils lield in N'l^endter, aii'l a lar^'e 

numf»er of students came (»ut of scliisds and i olleui-s I he law M-rs 
'•‘lio pave up their jiraetices im imled su* h disfniL'uisf»e<i }»ersons 
•s ik-.sabandhu C. R. Das and Randit Moiil.'d Nelmi An imf«.rtant 
I'Miuro of the movement was the fuiriiiiiij of iMiph.sli cloths on Ihuj- 
I'.res, and a spirit of civil diwjfKsiience and jiassive resist an< e apainst 
die Government was visible evervvUiere As lliere were nearly 
]X)litical prisoners, tlie jail lost its terror, and jiiijiriMonnient 
tieoame a badge of honour. The liritish (»<pv'ernin('iit fjrouplit the 
iTince of Wales to India in the vain hoi>e of rousinp llie trmiilional 
f'-elinp of loyalty among the masses. But a harUil was observed all 
"ver India on the day the Prince htndwJ in liomUiy, and he hat! 
To pass for the most jiart through dtwjrtwl stnwts when he visitod 
The provincial capitals of India. 

The year 1921 was thus a memorable landmark in the history of 
India’s struggle for freedom. The Ompress, in its annual seHsion at 
Ahmads bad {December, 1921). not only expre-sawl it* determination 
continue the programme of non-violent non-eo-nperation with 
c^roater vigour but took steps to organize civil disobedience. 
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Mah&tmS Gfindhi was appointed by the Congress the sole exorutivt 
authority to lead the national movement. The popular enthiisiaim 
rose to fever heat and there was an eager expectation of a nm* 
movement on a big scale. Gandhiji, however, decided to ciint;’!. 
it at first to Bardoli, a small district of 87,000 people. But even tl,.. 
W'as suspended on account of an outbreak of mob violence at Cliunr 
Chaura ( a small village near Gorakhpur in the U.P. l in the coimcTT 
which a police station was burnt and twenty-two policemen killc; 
Gandhiji’s decision was received with feelings of dismay all over ib. 
country, but was endorsed by the Congress Working Committee i-t 
12th February, 1922. In consequence some activities of the nationa. 
movement had to be suspended for several years. 

A new policy was adopted by a section of the Congress under ti.i 
leadership of C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru. They organized tir 
Swarajya party and contested tbe next elections to the Council vit: 
a view to wrecking the reforms from within by “uniform, consMcn: 
and continuous obstruction ”. But in spite of some success the p li ■ 
failed in its main objective. 

The spirit of frustration caused by the suspension of the niiiv 
movement adversely affected the relations between Hindus iiiii 
Muslims. There was no common programme to bring them topethe: 
and the transformation of Turkey into a secularist State uniior 
Kemal Pasha put an end to the Khilafat movement. Other caiw- 
were also at work, and designing persons were not wanting to 
discord between the two commum'ties. A series of communal not- 
broke out in 1923, and with occasional intervals continued toT*” 
almost regular leatures of Indian political life. The failure of tl ‘ 
Swartjya Party was largely due to this communal discord. Hi’ 
Muslim I.ieague grew in power and revived the old ideas of Sir Sue 
Ahmad. The Congress, however, was obsessed by an uicon 
promising nationalist outlook, took no real measure of the magrctuC'^ 
and character of the communal problem, and underestimate! <>'< 
power and position of the Mu slim League, reinforced by ‘'CH' 
Khilafat leaders who no longer took their inspiration from tic 
Mah&tmft. The Congress wanted to rally the Muslim NatioMiih’tt 
as a counterpoise to the League, very much in the same way u- 
British Government wanted to rally the Moderates against thr 
Extremists. Tbe result was the same, for in the long run both pr ' c’ 
equally incapable of stemming the tide of their opponents’ swcci'in-’ 
success. 

The boyoott of the Simon Commissiun (p. 920), provided a -rca'- 
opportunity for the restoration of amity between the diflcrc"' 
communities and political parties. The Congress, the Muslim Lc 
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,iiid the Liberal Federation, the orf:iinir.*tion of the Modoratee who 
M'lfidod from the Congreas after 192(1, all combined to frame a eon- 
-titution for India. But the All Tartiea Convention whMi met to¬ 
wards the end of 1928 would not eoniwlo the claims ins<le by Mr. 
.Iiiinah on behalf of the Muatim.<i. He thcn'fort> joiiu'd the Mtialiin 
iciiders who did not sec eye to eye with the Congrt's.s, and on .lanuary 
1, 1929, held an All-India Mu.slim Conference which iasiiwl a mani- 
Icsto of Muslim claims. This binned the basis of the famous fourtwn 
d( inands fonnulated by Mr. .liimali later in the same year. 

In the Madras session held in 1927 the Congress had declared 
irimplete national indejamdeneo ns its goal. Neverthehiss the All- 
I'arties Convention, and Inter the Congn-ss, agnssl to accept 
IKiminion Status if granttxl on or Ix-foro iJlst DecemlKir, 1929. Failing 
t Ins the Congress resolved to [lursiie its goal of complete indo)xindenoo 
and organize non-violent non-co- 0 [s'ration iiuliiding non-pavmont 
of taxes^' 

In reply to the Congress demands the Vii-eroy, lord Irwui, 
dWared on 31st October, 1929, that “tho natural issue of India's 
ronstitutional progress” was the attainment of Dominion Status, 
and further announced that a Round Table Conferemv of all jmrties 
would be held in London to JTscu.ss the fecommendations of the 
Simon Commission. As this fell far short of its demaiuls, tho 
t'ongress, in its Lahore session, held in December, 1929, declared 
I'omplete independence as its goal, resolvcsl to boycott the l^is- 
latures and the Round Table Conference, and took Bto|ie to launch a 
[irogranune of civil disobetlience. As the clock struck midnight on 
.'ilst December, 1929, Pundit Jawaharlil Nehru, tho ITosident of the 
^'ongress, hoisted the National Flag of India, Indejendonce Day was 
‘■elebrated all over India on 2flth January, 1930. This day, on which 
ihe solemn ceremony was rt'peated year after year, became a 
landmark in the historv of India's struggle for freedom^ 

G&ndbijI started the Civil Disobedience c ampaign on April 6, 
by'ijik famous march to Dandi in Western India to make salt on 
the sea-sbore in defiance of the salt-law regulations. This was the 
signal for a mass movement on a large scale, involving mass strikes, 
the boycott of British goods, grave cases of terrorism such as the 
armoury raid in Chittagong, and the setting up of parallel 
t'ovemments in several places. The Government adopted stem 
measures of repression. According to ofiScial figures there were 
29 cases of firmg resulting in 103 killed and 420 injured, and 00,000 
people were imprisoned in less than a year. Indiscrimmate and 
merciless beating of men and women formed a fe^ro of the re¬ 
pressive campaign undertaken by the Government. J 
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The strike and the boycott hit the British commnnity hard 
and the Government, unable to suppress the movement by 
adopted conciliatory measures. The Round Table ConfcreriB 
which met in November 1930, without any representative of it, 
Congress, was adjourned on 2nd January, 1931, and on 4th Mard 
the famous Gindhi-Irwin agreement w as signed. By this the Cotign's 
agreed to give up Civil Disobedience and join the Round Tabic 
Conference, while the Government withdrew the repressive ordinancv,- 
and released jwlitical prisoners excepting those guilty of violenn 

GSndhiji was chosen as the sole representative of the Congrew a: 
the second session of the Round Table Conference (7th SeptciiiU-r 
to let December, 1931). Btit the communal question proved h 
kafSing jiroblem, and as no Agreement was possible between Indiat 
leaders, the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, hod to make 
the famous Communal Award. On his return to India on 2 mI 
December, 1931, Giindhiji found Government repression in full a«iiit 
His request for an interview with the Viceroy was refused, anl 
on 1st January, 1932, the Working Committee of the Conirnc- 
adopted a resolution for the renewal of Civil Disobedience and iht 
boycott of British goods. On 4th January, Gandhiji was arreatei 
The Government declared the Congress to be an illegal body and 
issued a number of repressive ordinances. They wore openly defied 
and the Government took severe measiues against the resistiintr 
movement. According to Congress estimates more than 120,0(»i 
persons were arrested by the end of March, 1933, and a dismal rccar! 
of “wholesale violence, physical outrages, shooting and beating u|' 
punitive expeditions, collective fines on villages and seizure of lamb 
and property of villagers” is found in the India League Delegatjor 
Report issued in 1933. 

It was at this unhappy juncture that the British Government 
announced its constitutioiud proposals (p. 922). The establishment 
of a separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, which formed a 
part of the Conununal Award given by Ramsay Macdonald, provuked 
GSndhij!, then in jail, to undertake a fast. The result was the Pcpona 
Fact, which nearly doubled the number of seats reserved for the 
Depressed Classes, to be filled by a common joint electorate out of > 
pattel of names originally chosen by them alone^ 

3 . The Final Phase (t 935 -t 947 ) 

A (ihe Civil Disobedienoa campaign dragged on till May, 1934, v 
H was virtmdly abandotred by the Congress. Ones mme the Congre# 
decided, as in 1922, to work the refonns introduced by the A't 
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lU3^to which reference has been mode nbovc (p. B22), (it swept the 
|H)lls in elections held at the beginning of 1937 so far os the General 
(ir predominantly Hindu scats were concerned. The Muslims tiesired 
10 form a Coalition Ministry with the Congress in eivch 1‘rovincc, 
but the Congress refused to admit into the Mitiistry any one who did 
not subecribe to its creed. This decision widened the clettvago be¬ 
tween the Congress and the Muslim League, ami -Mr. dinnah, who had 
liithcrto been favourably disposetl towards the Congrews, and had 
once vehemently protested against the view that India was not a 
nation,' publicly declared that the "Jluslims can exix>ct neither 
lustice nor fair play under Congress Govcmnient." This sentiment 
was now shared by the majority of Muslims. Mr. Jinnah Is'canio the 
unquestioned leader of the JIuslim community, and was elected each 
tear as I’resident of the I-eague, which s<x)n rallied round it the groat 
bulk of Muslims all over India. 

The Conpess form ed Ministries in gevoit* out of eleven pruvincoa... 

ftieir administration was highly sueeessful, the Congress rapidly 
L’rew in popularity, its membership increasing from less than half 
It million at the beginning of 1930 to five million by the end of 1939. 
Hut soon a “left wing” devclofxxl in the Congress, and its gntat 
strength became manifest when its leader Subhas Chanilra Bose 
ilcfeated even Gandhiji’s nominee for the Presidency. When the 
moderate section ultinuitoly' forced Subhas Bose to rosign, he formed 
s now party, the “Forward Bloc”, and this open split considerably 
weakened the power and prestige of the Congnsss. 

Nevertheless the Congress Ministries successfully worked the 
reforms, and the political situation was fairly tranquil until the 
outbreak of the Second World War in 1039, when the (.iongress 
look exception to the fact that India was dragged into the war 
without her consent. A strong declaration was issued by the Working 
C'ummittec of the Congress refusing "co-operation in a war which is 
conducted on imperialist lines”. The Committee also asked the 
British Government to state whether their war aims inclutiod the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free 
nation. As no satisfactory reply was forthcoming, all the ^ ngess 
^linistriB.^7 5ap;S^ ntjcto^l6Mt5 TO lOW . '^n the Gormans 
wB iw mnying Svaty<fM^jc4tn1bire~Tfi^ Congress offered more 
than onoe to oo-operate in the war effort, if at least a Provisional 
National Government were set up at the Centre. The utmost 
concession on the side of the Government was contained in the 

' Modem Bmem, Oot., 192*. p. 462. _^_ 

■TUs doss not indods Sind, which had also becoms aCongM IW^ 

“ tha ^fvtiia and the maiority of msmbon of ita I s g ida th ra Aasmbly had 
'‘‘‘tttiflad thsoMlvta with tbs Ooegraas policy. 
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Viceroy's statement of August 8, 1940. He refused to com-c.i. li,, 
National Government as “its authority is denied by large and fH.ucr. 
fill elements in India’s national life,” which obviously refern-i i.. 
the Muslims, lint ho offered (1) to sot up, after the war, ,i t>: 
prosentative body to devise a new constitution for India, (J t. 
enlarge the Viceroy's Executive Council by nominating ad(l!n 
Indian rnembt^rs; and (3) to appoint a “War Advisory (.'oujifil 
oonsisling of representatives of Bntish India and Indian Si<iir« 

The Congress regarded this “ August offer” j j? quite 
factory, and inaugurated, in Octo^ r, 1940, an individu.ii ' (\i, 
Disolx^dience campaign under tho^cade’rsliip of Mahatma Gfuidi,; 
-^■"This deadlock continued for a year and a half. At last \Wi( i, :i. 
Japanese, after ovemmning Malaya, were rapidly advaiunij 
liunna, the lirilish made a conciliatory gesture. On 8th Mard), i'.M.' 
Rangoon fell, and three days later it was announced that Sir St.iiinii! 

a member of the liritish Cabinet, would bo sent out lu Fp ii. 
Crippit airtuallv repeated the August offer. lie promised Dnihipi ':. 
-StatiiH and a constitution-making body after the war was over, i .• 
held out no hoj)e of any immediate change in the govenmiri!’ : 
India. The Congre.ss as well as the Muslim Ix'ague refused In.'- edr 
and the Cripps Mission {March-April, 1942) ended in couij'i'P 
fttilurej ' 

Throughout ilie.se negotiations the Congress could not count < 
the support of the Muslim Ijcague. Mr. Jinnah now re])udiuie<l ti - 
“democratic sy.stcm of }*urliameritary government on the coiice] :; p 
of a homogcnwuH nation and the method of counting heath 
impossible in India, and publicly expressed the view that nept ' 
minority safeguards nor sctparate electorates coukl save the .Mu'!. ! - 
from the Congress raj at the centre. When the Congress Mini' ;:'- 
in the IVovinees resigned, the Muslim Ixyiguc observed a d.^^ ■ 

deliverance and thanksgiving throughout India. 

In January, 1940, Mr. Jiimah declared that the Hindus 
Muslims formed two separate nations “who both niu.st siian ' 
govcnianee of their common motherland”. Throe montlus latrr 
the lAbore Session of the Muslim Ijoaguc (March, 1940), he de( : > ’ ' 
that the Muslim nation must have a sei)arate independent stau 
other words, he now odvocAtod the establishment of Paki.‘<tai) 
federation of the Punjab, North-West Frontier or Afghan I'm' i’ 
K&ahmir, Sind and Baluchistan* in a sovereign state. The idea : 
been first brought into prominence by a group of young Muslin 

^The name* Pakistan (originally Pakstis), which means “aaen'd i»' 
is derived by taking the initial letters of the four and the end of t})'' 

(R. Coupland, Tft* ConttHutional Probttm in India, Part 11, p> 1^*^ 
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the time of the RounJ Table Ciiiifen'nee, but bad found lu* aiijUNirt. 
and was charftctpri«>d bv .Mualuii leaders ns ‘ a stiideiil a adieme ", 
"ehimene^and impnictieable' . iCvcn (be niodititnl pro|K>sjil fifj'ir 
Muhammad Iqbul lor a looat' ftaitTalton oi I'aktatAn. eoiupriHiii^ one 
or two Muslim states, »itb the rest of India, tirsi made in I'.l.'lil, and 
reixiatod in bad not Ua-n nidely ans'pted ' The nlea o( 

Pakistan as a soveren'ii .slate «aa pconed by Mr. Jinnab, and «as 
formally endorsed by the .Muslim Is'ayue in lUllt From tliat dale 
all attempts at reeoneiliation Is'iwism ibe (iuiyreas and Ibe l/aipue 
i'oiinderoil on tins i.asiie of Pakistiin. The Govenunenl could al.so now 
plausibly refuse the C'ontTe.as demand for a iialioiial yoviTiimeiit on 
the yround that the Muslims were npjs.sed lo it. 
y Jtin August S, liM3, the AIM rulia Coniirt'f*'' a 

rrfiolutioij in favour of Mart nii: u mass st tm t lu* u ulcst jmihsiUK* 

'Gale. Altliougli the ('(UiiTess had nut ikuy ai-tual prepuratjons, 

the (iovernnieiit deeided to strike uiinuHlialels , In the earlv hours 
of the morning of Augii.st !♦, all the Congres.s leaders were nrres((sl 
and tlie ('ongre.sa was tlecUnsl an illegal IvkIv. Ah lliere wiw no 
defuuto organization and a coniplete lack ot leadership, violent 
riots and a.HsauIts and sjKiradie flisffrdern, niH'h as the <’Ultmg of 
telegraph and teleplione lines, damaging railway traeks, Htalions, 
etc,, oceurred on a large scale m dinerent partH (jI India The 
t ioverniTient again adojiteil strong mea.siin‘H of n'prefwion mcliiding 
tiring from uemplanes. Acconimg to oflieiul estimate.s more 
than 0<t,(.KX) jm‘ 0 |i]c were arn*st<sl. Ih.DtKJ detained witliout trial, 
1*4(1 kilknl, and l,d!k) injured through |K>lice or military tiring during 
the last five months of 1942. 

The outward nianifestation of tinrest in Irulia was eonHiderably 
re<i!.i(“od by these repressive ineaiureH, hut the Hritish flfjvernment 
was soon faced bv anolIuT serious danger. Sublius ('handra IJow^ 
who had cseajxxl from India in 1941, made contacts with Ck'rmanv 
and Japan. When the JajMinese eoiKpienxl the Malay PeniiiHula, a 
large number of Indian soldiers fell [iriwiiiers int<> ibfrir bands. I nder 
an agreement with the Japanese (loveniment, liom*. now eaJlod 
Netaji (Leader), organised tliem into an Ilxnd fouz or Indian 
National Arm}'. lie inaugurat^Hi the tiovernment of J*rwi India at 
Singapore, and in 1943 his fwjldiers advanc*?*! with the Jajxim'w* army 
up to the very frontier of India. 

On 0th May, 1944, Gaiidhiji was reieaae^l from prisfin on (frounds 
of health. He hold a series of discussions with Mr. Jinnah but no 

* It is, bowe\'or, to be noted that eoine time fxsfore Apr*), 192*5, LiU& LAjpet 
Kii had suggested the creation of Muslim I'rovinre* in the nortb'eest and north- 
weal of India to aet at real t)>e ceaaeleas Hindu-Mualim bs keringa and 
jealoiMiea in aome provinooa {Mod. Rev. Afvil, 192®, p. 489). 
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a^retMiiorit was rcaciiod. Ijord Wavell, who succtieded 
Linlithgow as Govornor-Geiicral in October, 1943, flew to Lon din 
in March, 1945, and came back with the |)roiK)sal that the Mcnihrr> 
of his Council, vith the exception of the V^iccroy and Commandern,. 
Chief, sliould be Indians selected from amongst the leaders of Itidnui 
j)olitieai parties, on a basis of parity between Muslims and tin- 
so-called caste Hindus. Ho summoned a conference at Sjtida ou 
25th June, 1945, to H(?lect the i>er.sonnel, but it broke doun ;i> ihi- 
(V)ngreKs and Ixiague could not come to an agreement. 

Not long after this, the Uibour Party came into power in llniaiti. 
The new liritish (.ilovernment made an earnest effort to end id 
jK)litical deadlock in India. They decided to hold fresh elect mi .s id 
Indian ( ouncils, both Central and Provincial, to reconstitute lii- 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, immediately after the electloim, uiii: 
Indian memljers as projiosed in Marcli, and to summon ;i " ii- 
stitution-making body as soon as possible. The elections held at iii. 
iK^ginning of 1940 rcsultod in a sweeping victory for the Congn -' ic 
res)K.H’t of the General seats and for the Muslim League in rc-p : 
of Muslim seats. 

\ The Indian National Army organised by Bose surrendered m td 
British after the colliipse of Japan, and a number of its oflIct‘r> u' r- 
tried in India f(>r trea.^ton. This was a highly impolitic step on (lie 
of the Government, as it gave the Indian {)eoplo a complete jm i'r- 
of an organization of wliich they had hitherto known very littl< \ 
wave of cnthu.siasm swept the country, and demonstration> vt- 
held in a nuinlxT of cities. On l8th February, 1940, tlie ratiiic' i 
the Koval Iiulian Navy rose in ojarn mutiny which, for a few td * 
assumed wTious jiroportions. 

On 19lh February, the British IMmo Minister announcc<l li '• 
three members of the Cabinet would visit India “to promut*- it 
conjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion, the early realisai ' 
of full self-government in India'’. Later, on 15th March, he reh ro 
to complete indejiondenco as a possible goal of Indian constiiuti •’ 
development, if Indians so chose. The Cabinet Mission arrm;d 
Delhi in March, 1940, and hold a series of coherences with i - 
ICSfters of the Congress and the League. As no agreement wa.s • 

between thorn, the Mission issued a statement on IGth May, l'.^»' 
giving in broad outline their idea of the future government of In ' ‘ 
and laying down the procedure for framing a detailed constitut: J 

The Cabinet Mission recommended a federal type of government 
the whole of India including the States. The Federal Gorcnim • 
would deal with Foreign Affairs, Defence a nd C ommunicati on, - • 
the other powers vested in the Provmces and Stat ' 
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British Intlis was to be dividwl into tlinH' proniw of l“rovin(xw; one 
coiupriaing the Punjab, the Nonli-Went FVontier l*rtiviiiee. Sind 
,ind Baluchistan : a second comiinsing BengnI and Assam. and the 
third tho rest. The Union ('ouKtitution was to la* fnitnpd by a 
t'onstituent Assembly of 21X5 meiuU'rs elcctisl on a (simiiiunal basis 
bv the Provincial I/opislalivc Assemblies, and the n'pnwnUIivea of 
Mates »-bich joinoti the Union, uhilc Ihe n'prc.si'iitatives of the tbn>e 
L'roups of Provinces were to mwt st‘(uinilely to draw up tho imii- 
stilution of the Provimos in each group. Each Pniviiiei' was given 
the right to opt out of the Federal Union alter the lirst eleetiori of its 
Is'gislative Council under the ne« Uonslitiition. VPfic Cabiiiel 
Mission fiinlicr recommendisl the estahhshmeiil ol an inleriiii 
National Goveninicnt by the reronstitiition ol the \ iisToy e 
K.xeeiitive Coiiiicil from aiiiong the leaders ol Ihe dilTenait isirties. 

tith June, the Muslim Ix'iicoe iuae]il(sl the Cubiiict Missions 
proisisals, roiteraling that the altammeiit of the goal of a complete 
sovereign Pakistan still remained the mialteralile objective ol the 
Muslima in India. The Congress rejectisi tin- Vkstov's pro|H)sal for 
an interim Govcmnient, but agreisl to i«irtici)site in the Constiliieiit 
Assembly in order to frame the (‘onstitiition 1 he I abjiiet Mission 
Icit India on 20th June 

Tlib‘MuslimTicaguc demanded that Ihe Viceroj should pnicecd 
w nil his sebemo for an interim tlovcmiiicnl even though the (dngri'ss 
Mould not take part in it. This the Vii-eroy n'fus<-d to do, for he had 
already declared that it «as to be a Government of all the parties 
M ho h^ accepted the (labinet Mission s plan Fhere wen' also sharji 
differences between the Muslim l>eaguc and the tongress over the 
interpretation of the Cabinet Mcssion s plan. 

.\fU)r a somewhat acrimonious controversy the Muslim Irfuigne 
formally withdrew its accepfant'e of the t labinet Mission s jilan, 1 he 
t iceroy thereupon, in aceonlancc with his [ircvioiis dnrlaration, 
rc(onstituted his Executive Council without any mprosenlative of 
the League. This complete triumph of the Congress provoked a 
liolcnt reaction among separatist Muslims, and the Muslim larague 
fixed UDon 16th August, 1946, as the day of " Dirw t Actio n ". On that 
lav, while someorffioBupporfers of the I/viguo eontonted thomselvea 
with demonstrations of a peaceful tyiic, a rowdy section m Calcutta 
-■of completely out of control. A number of Hindus wore kilM and 
their houses and shops were looUsl and burnt. Soon the Hindus 
retaliated and for a number of days the stPecls of Galcutla wore the 
scene of communal riots of the worst type. Neither tho League 
Ministry, nor the Governor and tho Viceroy, who wore ultimately 
responsible fw Uw and order, took adequate steps to stop the 
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hideous violence that disgraced the name of the first eity of tnoden 
India. 

On 2nd September, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his ((jlkacuf; 
were sworn in as members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council .vxir 
after this, the Hindus of a number of villages in the district o; 
Noakhali and the adjoining part of Corailla suffered temhl\ frf n 
raids organised by bands of armed men belonging tx) the otlioi 
community. This provoked reprisals in Bihar, where large iimnk-r- 
of Muslims received the same treatment at the hands of the 
Pandit Nehru flew to Bihar, and the Congress Ministry ilicn* luijk 
vigorous steps to suppress the disturbances. 

The Executive Council of the Viceroy, under the guiijiirur ’ 
Nehru, worked like a Cabinet and changed the whole spirit iiii'l dc’ 
l(X)k of Indian goveniment. Lord Wave ll, whose jx)wer thus Ikh h;:' 
almost non-existent, now sou’ghtToT^ring in the Ijcagiie incruivT' 
as a counterpoise in the name of communal parity. He told I'ui i;; 
Nehru that the 1/oaguc had agreed to join the Constituent Ash< ini'iy 
and reconstituted the Executive Council by including rncnilK-r- 
that organisation. The introduction of this new element dcsin'yi 
the team spirit of the Council, as the I.xjague members 
repudiated the iilcii of collective responsibility. What was worv , Ui- 
League did not join the Constituent Asaembl}', and Mr. 
made the startling disclosure that it had never agreed to do 
was an awkward situation for the Vi(“eroy, and the British (icvcr- 
ment did nothing to improve it when it declared, on DoccnilxT ' 
that if the Muslim League did not join the Constituent AsM iid '. 
the decision of this body could not be implemented by the 
Government, so hir at least as it afi'ected the Provinces ‘ 
Muslim majoritytljscvertheless, the Constituent Assembly 
9th December, 194G, without the members of the League, 
liajendra Prasad was elected President, and various commit ’' 
were appointed to draft the different parts of the Constiluti ^ 
^-3*r)c tense atmosphere continued till 20th February, 194 •. ' ’ ' 
the British Government made an important announcement oi }>' V 
Ml declared ita intention to quit India by June, 1948, and apj** - ^ 

Lord Mountbatten Viceroy of India to arrange for the tran>i ’ ' 
authority from British to Indian bands. 

This momentous proclamation evoked hearty enthusiasm all > 
India, save in the ranks of the Muslim League, which once • 
resorted to “Direct Action.” Riots broke out aU over the Punja 1 
soon eitended^to the Kortn-Weet Frontier Proving,^ d 3 
aiyn_ murder and violence occurred on a large scale over a v^dc '* cc* 
Th^ successive communal outbreaks had a very unfort 
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c-on»equenc©;' The Hindus and the Sikhs, who had hithnrHj been 
strongly in favour of a L’liiteti liulia, now graduallv came to itMilise 
its impracticability, and <ienian<l<.Hl partition of the Fiinjah and 
Bengal if the Muslims refusetl to jom the ( oiiKtituent AswMnhly 

Lord Mountbatten assumwl oflitv iw \u'(ir(>y on LMlh Miireh, 
1947, and on JprJ June broadcast the fumotis doeliiratioii laying dttwn 
“the method by which iK)wer will Ih.* tranKl'emMl fntm British to 
Indian hands”. The main iwints of this new pnavliirt' or |ki1icv 
may be sumintal up as follows. 

1. If the areas with a in.ijority (tf Muslim |K.pulatioii ko d.vsinsi. 
they should ailowc*! to lorin a fS'piirate iNuninion, and u lu’W 
I'onslituenl AsscinblN would Is-wt npfortliat purjsJHe Hut mtiiat 
case there would Ik- a iHirlition of Bengal and the Bunjah d llie 
it'prosontatives of ilie Hindu majority «listricts in tlie L-gislatures 
of those Brovincrs so desin-d. 

2 A referendum would Is- taken in the Nortfi West Frontier 
Brovinc-o to ascertain wlietficr il slioiild join I’akistan or not 

3. The distrut of Sylhc-t would Ik- jome<i •<> tlu- Muxhm urea in 
Bengal after tlie views (»f the jH-oplc lia<i Ikm-u a^ci-rtaiiusl hv a 
n-ferendum. 

4 Bountlary Comrni.ssions would fs- set up to d»-fiin- the Uuind 
aries of the Hindu and Mu.^lim Brovjiices m BniL'a! and tin- I'unjah 

5. IjOgislation would Ik- intnsiiiciHl in the rurn-nt w*HHion of 
Barlianient for iniim-diately conferring Dominion Status on India 
(or the two Dominions if jwirtilion is decidi-d ujkui!, wjlliout an\ 
prejudice to the final derision of the (“onstifuent Aasemhl\ (iir 
Assemblies) in this rcs|KM-t j 

This historic pronounceiimnt was n-ceive<l with niixe^J ftK-lings h\ 
the public. The Hindus arul nationalists of all |K-rKUiwi(*ns deplonxl 
the vivisection of India, while the Muslims of the L-aguo were not 
fully satisfiod with the “truncaUHl and moth-iyiten Pakistan", as 
Mr. Jinnah ont-t* descrilKsl it. 

^ (Jt was, however, generally agrw.-<i that the new Mchonn* offerwl the 
IkjhI practicable solution of the Indian problem, ho far as it f-ould U- 
enviaagod at the moment. Aceordingly iKith tlie ('ongre.HH and the 
League accepted it, and the fiartition of the Punjab and ik-ngul was 
eftected by two CommiaHions apjKnntc<l by the British (»ovi*niment, 
with SirC^Til Rod cliffe Chairman of lx>th The India lridti|icndenc<! 
BUI, paMecTlJTTtlcTiritifth Parliament on the Ist -July, 1947, without 
any diasent, 6ied ujx>n 15lh August, 1947, as the daUi of the transfer 
of authority. Accordingly, at midnight on I4th Iflth August, a 
special session of the Constituent Assembly was held in Delhi. It 
■olemnly declared the independence of India a« a part of the British 
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Commonwealth and appointed Lord Mountbatten the first Govcrnur 
General of the new Indian Dominion. 

Mr. Jinnah was chosen as the first Governor-General of Pakistan 
which soon took steps to summon its own Constituent Assembl \. 

16th August, 1947, which saw the end of the long-drawn Nutiuiia! 
Struggle against British rule is a red-letter day in the histun ui 
India, aud the date will ever remain engraved in the heart- 
millions of her people) ^ 



AP1»KN1)IX 1 


THE INDIAN STATES IN NKVV INDIA 
I. General Policy 

The rosTTTON of the Indian States in liulofiendent India waa for«»- 
shadowed by the Oibinet Mission, which umsl the followinii wonis 
in its statoment of JOth May, llMh : “ It m quite clear that w ilh the 
attainment of independence by Hritish Indin, whether inahlo or 
outside the Commonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto 
existed between the Rulers of the Stattw and the Hritish (>own, 
will no longer be possible. Paraniountcv can neither lxi rotAin<'<i by 
the British Crown nor lranRferre<J to the new (Jovemment. . . . 
At the same time the States are rca<ly and willing to co-operate in 
ihe new devolopmont of India. The preciw form which their 
co-operation will take must Ijc a matter for negotiationN during the 
building-up of the now constitutional structure, and it by no moans 
follows that it will be identical for all the Suites.” The Cabinet 
Mission recommended that: ”{I) There should be a Union of 
India, embracing both British Inrlia and the Suites, which should 
deal with the following subjects: Foreign Affairs, I^efenco, and 
r^immunications; and should have the powers noc'esaary to raise 
the finances required for the above subjects. (2) The States 
should retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to 
the Union.” 

The position waa further c!ucidaU'*ci os follows by the Cabinet 
Mianion in its MemoraTuivm on StaUs' Treaties and Paramounte^ 
presented to the Cbanoelior of the Chamber of Prinocf on the 22nd 
May, 1940: “When a new fully i«lf-govoming or indopondont 
Government or Governments come into being . . . His Majesty's 
Government will cease to exercise the powers of Paramountry. This 
means that the rights of the States which flow from their relationship 
to the Crown will no longer exist and that all the rights surrendered 
hy States to the Paramount power will return to the Statas. PolHioaJ 
ftirangemcDts between the States on the one side and the Mtiah 
and British India on the other hand, will thus be brought to 
ui end. The void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
997 
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into a federal relationship with the euccessor Government or 
Governmenta in British India, or failing this, entering into partienUr 
political arrangements with it or them.” 

The Rulers of the States agreed to accept the Cabinet MissirniV 
plan. Their viewpoint was shown as follows in a resolution pnaseii 
hy the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes on the L’Hili 
January, 1947: “(1) The entry of the States into the Union slwll he 
on no other basis than that of negotiation, and the final decision u il! 
rest with each State . . . which can only be taken after consideratinn 
of the complete picture of the constitution. (2) All the rights Mir 
rendered by the States to the Paramount power will return to t In¬ 
states. The proposed Union of India will, therefore, exercise oiilv 
such functions in relation to the States in regard to Union Subjed,' 
as are assigned or delegated by them to the Union. Everj- StuU 
shall continue to retain its sovereignty and all rights and poM(■^^ 
except those that have been expressly delegated by it. There can li¬ 
no question of any powers being vested or inherent or implied ii; 
the Union in respect of the States unless specifically agreed to I ' 
them. (3) The Constitution of each State, its territorial inlcL'riti 
and the succession of its reigning dynasty in accordance with tin 
law, custom and usage of the State, shall not be interfered wiih la 
the Union or any part thereof.” 

But after the declaration regarding the partition of India suim 
of the bigger States like Travancorc and Hyderabad, pleaded th.i' 
they could not accept the original plan to which they had gi'ci. 
their assent, on the basis of a United India. They even thoiiLt' 
that they were entitled to declare their independence in the chaia'id 
situation, and talked of entering into treaty relations os betweer cih 
sovereign State and another. The leader of the Muslim Lein-'u' 
supported this new attitude, but it did not accord with the view> i i 
the Congress leaders and other prominent politicians. In a mociinc 
held on the I6th June, 1947, the All-India Congress Cominiin i 
stated that they could not “admit the right of any State in Ind- - 
to declare its independence and to live in isolation from the rcsi < ' 
India”. “Such a declaration,” in the opinion of Mah&tm& GainH- 
“was tantamount to a declaration of war against the fiee milimc- 
of India.” Pandit Nehru said that “any recognition of any su l- 
independence by any foreign power, whichever it may be and wlub- 
ever it may be, will be considered an unfriendly act ”. In a stateiin nt 
of 17th June, 1947, Dr. Ambedkar asserted that according to cenair 
aspects of British Constitutional Law and also International 1 -“^ 
thore were some flaws in the Cabinet Mission’s memorandaia 
regarding lapse of Paramountoy. His view was that the States will 
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be sovereign States to the extent they are, but they cannot be 
independent States so long as they remain under the suxeraiiitv, as 
they must be, either of the Crown, if India remains a Dominion, or 
of the successor State, if India becomes indejicndent 

Sardar Patel took charge of the Indian Stauvi Department crtiated 
by the Government of India, on the 6th July, IWT, "to deal with 
matters arising between the Central Government and the Indian 
States”. Following his advice us well as that of 1/ml Mount batten, 
•all the States, with a few excejitions, tlecidwl, on 25th .lulv, to accede 
to the Indian Union in accordante with an lustniment of Aciession 
which provided that, pending the proiiuilgation of a constitution by 
the Constituent Assembly, in which the Slates would lie lultHpiutcly 
represented, the Dominion Parliament would legislate for the 
acceding States in matters relating to Di'fcncc, External Atfairs, 
Communications and other ancillary subjects. 

The policy of the Govenimenl of the Indian Dominion regnnling 
the States proved successful in most cases. Their relations were 
n'gulated by two processes. One was tlie merger of the smaller 
Stales either into a unit administered by the Central (Jovcrniiiciit, 
or into the neighbouring Provincial administrations, as for example 
the merger of the Eastern Stales into the IVovinixss of Orissa and 
the Central Provinces, and of the Deccan States slid the Gojarftt 
Slates into the Bombay administration. The other proiess was that 
of the integration of a number of Slates into bigger administrative 
combinations, as for example the United Stale of Matsya (IStli 
March, 1948), the United Stale of Kithifiwfir (.SaiirAshtra) (16th 
February, 1948), the United Stale of Biljnsthan (251 li March, 1948 
and )8th April, 1948), the United Slate of V’lndhya IVatlcsh (4th 
April, 1948), the United States of OwAlior, Indore and M&lwA 
(Madh}^ Bb&rat Union, 28th May, 1948), and the Patiila and »Bt 
IhinjabStates Union (16th July, 1948). TheatlministretionofaUnion 
of 21 States, known as Himichal Pradesh, and of Cutch, together 
having a total area of 19,061 square miles, passed under t he control 
of the Centre. 

There still remained some small States and also a few major 
States nnaffected by the processes mentioned alwve. Itegarding 
such major States the policy of the Government of the Indian 
Union was stated in the Dominion Parliament on the 16th March, 
1948, by Mr. N. V. Gadgil (Indian Minister of Works) speaking on 
behalf of Sardar Patel; “There is no desire on our part, in any way, 
•o oompel or coerce them into merger or integration. If they wish to 
reraa*" as aeparate autonomous units, we would have no objection, 
but if the Rulers and the people of any of these States desire to merge 
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with the neighbouring Province or form a Union with the nciLh. 
bouring States on a voluntary basis, obviously the Govemmi n! of 
India cannot say ‘No’. . . . It is clear, however, that m 
States, which remain separate units, there would bo contiuiiuij. 
popular pressure for the grant of full responsible govenimcm 1 
hope the Rulers of these States will appreciate the neco.s.MH o' 
retaining the affection and goodwill of their subjects by tinich cm, 
cessions, rather than futile resistance to popular demands. . . (lur 

policy in regard to them remains . . . their continued aulininn no. 
existence unless both the Rulers and the people desire otlicrw i-n 

Along with the modifications in the pattern of an old strudun 
there took place a considerable transformation of the inner wt iii 
of the States and a reorientation in the attitude and policy of ilo 
Rulers towards their peoples. Not only did they introduce van ij- 
measures for improving the economic condition of their re.s[s( t:o 
areas, but "practically every State”, as the White Payer on Indnh 
Slates, issued by the Government of India in July, 1948, 
"announced its intention to grant full responsible govemmenl. : 
in a vast majority of them power has already been transferrcil i ■ i! ■ 
people”. The same document significantly notes that “a hliwijic- 
rcvolution has been brought about, on the one hand, by the )' i 
of democratic forces unleashed by freedom, and on the other, h'd/ 
patriotic attitude of the Rulers who have been quick to n[i|iri i.i ' 
the change”. 

The State of Junagadh and a few adjoining States joiiic'l ti 
United State of K&thiawar (Saurashtra) (31st December, l!*t' 
MajTirbhanj merged into Orissa, Kolhapur into the Boniba\ I’r 
vince, and Rimpur and Bankras into the U.P. Cochin was :iri s 
gamated with Travaneore. The biggest Union of Indian Stat< - s: 
one of the biggest political and administrative units of India, "■ 
as the “Greater Rkjasth&n Union”, was inaugurated on f*"" 
March, 1949. It has within its fold 15 ancient Rajput Stall' » ' 
an area of 120,000 sq. miles, a population of about 13 milhon ■ 
an aimual revenue of about 10 crores of rupees. The great St i" 
Barodk merged into the Bombay Province on Ist May, 194ti t 
Bhop&l, Cooch Bebar, Tripur4,fad Manipur passed under the t <' 
administration. Thus before the end of November, 1949, the int' ‘•'f' 
tion of Indian States was completed with the eioeption of Hydi r.i'« 
and K&shmir. 

a. Hyderabid 

A settlement with HyderSb&d, which has a special position ■- 
biggest State in India and having a Muslim ruler over a ver> 1 '''"“’ 
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Hindu population, raised hi^lily iiUricat* imiio*. On the 20th 
November, 1947, Hyderftbad entered into one j’wu’a Standstill 
Agreement with the Indian I'nion to maintain tho jtotM whieh 
hadcxiBt«d before ir)th Aiiijurtt. IIMT. 

In the opinion of Sywl Kasim lUivi, IVtvuicnt of the MajU* 
lUehad^ul'Muslimiti, the StHiidhtill Aj.Ti'enient in no way mterfeml 
with the status of Hyderabad as an intie|K'ndent wivcnn^tn Slate, 
while Parumountey was “ burn'll citTponce for allBut the (ioveni- 
inent of India felt that from eonsiderations of defeimt*, interna) 
security, and economy, Imlia would remain e.\pos<ti to ^ravo dan^tent 
with an indej>endcnt H\derabHd “An inilefs-nilint State completely 
landlocked witliin tlie lieart of another h. ” ilo«y not<‘(l in their White 
I’ajwr on Hyderalmd, “an unheard-of pn>|M»Mtion. ' 

Besides this fundamental iHunt of djvert,’ener U'twiM'n India nml 
Hyderabad, Homo newly ariwn nit<Timl and ext<Timi faeloni further 
eomplicated the Hituntion, 'J'he a<-li\ities williiii the State of the 
Majlis Ittihad-ul-MusUinw and ol'lhe Ba/.akurs under the leadership 
of Kazim Kazvi, and incidents on the iHirders of the Indian jirovineea 
of Madras, Ontral Provinces and Bonibav. a standinj: menaee 
to j)eace and harmony, an<i eau.sefl mui )i anxiety in tlm minda of 
responsible |>eople in diflerent qnart<T'i. 

All negotiatioiiH between ll\(leraba<i and the Indian V’nion from 
January, 1948, proved alMirtive. Tlie Nizam u (iovenimeiit refuMHl 
toaeeept the suggestion made by tlie t iovernor-t Jeneral on behalf of 
the Government of India for Hyderabad s acieHMion to the Indian 
Uominion, and also another suggestion of the (iovemrnent of India 
for the introduction of roKjKmsibie go\ernment in the State. During 
the final phase of the negotiations in Juno. 194H. a Draft Apwinent 
was drawn up. On the 18tb June, 194h, three days N’fore his 
<lej)arture from India, Lord Mount batten ap|>eaie<i to the Nizam t4» 
accept the Draft Agreement, but to no elfeet. 

On the Hyderabad Goxomnienl’s rejection of the I >raft Agretunent, 
the Goveniment of India put some economic presHuro on the former. 
But this did nut improve matters. Th<* forecs that work<xl against 
accession to the Indian Dominion held a (s>silion of vantage in that 
State and made warlike prejiara^ons, such an an inerouao in the 
Slate Army, the formation of irregular annios, and the smuggling 
of arms and ammunition from ahremd with the help of foreign 
adventurers. Further, llie growing violence of the Ilazakan inside 
Hyderdb&d State and in the border tracts of the Indian Union 
^riously menaced law and order. So the (iovemment of India 
reiterat^ their demand for immediate disbandment of the Hasakan, 
And also asked the NizAm to facilitate the return of the Indian troopa 
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to Seciinder&bfid, where they had been stationed before their with, 
drawal early that year according to the Standstill Agreement. The 
NizSm, who had already appealed to the United Nations apaitutt 
India, would not accept these terms. At this the Government 
of India informed the Nizfim’s Government in a final letter on 
11th September that they now considered themselves free to tiiki' 
whatever action they thought necessary to restore law and onier 

The Indian troops marched into the HyderSb&d State on 13iti 
September. The Government of India declared that it was not nn 
“act of war” hut a mere “police action” intended “to restore jicnw 
and tranquillity inside the State and a sense of security in lhi‘ 
adjoining Indian territory”. At 4.30 p.m. on 18th September 
1948, Major-General El Edroos, Commander, Forces of the 
Hyderabad State, surrendered on behalf of the Niz4m to Major 
General J. N. Chaudhury, Commander of the First Annoiiml 
Division of the Indian Army. Kasim Razvi was arrested and ihf 
Kazakar organization was broken up. The Laik Ali Ministry, wtmii 
had filed complaint against India before the Security Comicil. 
resigned on 17th September, and the Nizam cabled on L’Jiid 
September to the effect that he had withdrawn the Hyderrdjfid 
case from the Security Council and that the delegation sent (here b\ 
the outgoing Ministry had no authority to represent him nr Ins 
State. 

Restoration of peace and order being considered by the Indim 
Government the first and foremost need of the hour, the atiinr- 
of Hyderfibid w ere placed under the control of Major-General .1 N 
Chaudhury, as Military Governor, to be assisted by a staff of (I' l^ 
Officers. The Nizim readily accepted the new situation and ofli rel 
his full co-operation. Order and tranquillity were gradually esiiit) 
lished by effective administrative measures. In December 1949 Mr 
M. K. VcUodi became the Chief Minister of HyderSbftd. On -'''I. 
January 1950, Hyderftbid acceded to the Indian Union, of " I ' h 
she now forms part and parcel for all purposes. 

3 . Kashmir 

VVliile the Hyderfibfid problem seemed to be nearing soluii 'u 
the situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir remained gnivr 
and critical. Situated in the extreme north of the Indian -'‘ib- 
continent, this State covers an area of 84,471 square nulee. On 'be 
north-east it is bordered by Tibet, on the north by Chinese Turkc-'a” 
(Sinkiang), and on tbe north-west by the Soviet Republic c- 
Turkeet&n and by Afgh&nistftn. On its western border lies Paki^' “n 
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and to the south it touches PaktittAn and the Dominion of India. 
The census of 1941 recorded that the total jmpulation of the State 
was 4,021,615, of whom 77-11 t)er cent were Muslims, 20-12 ))er rent 
Hindus, and 2*77 per cent Sikhs and Buddhists. In view of geo* 
jrraphical contiguity and the greater numerical strength of the 
Muslims in this State, Pakistan was naturally anxious to bring it 
under her influence. 

The State of Jammu and KAshmlr was subjinMed to 
tribal raids from across and within the PakistAn area soon after the 
])artition. On the rapid ativunce of the nvidcPH up the Jhelum Valley 
Hoad, threatening even Srinagar, the (iovemnicnt of Jammu and 
Kashmir sought assistance of the Govcniment of the Indian Dominion. 
On 26th October the Maharaja of Kashinir fonnally ar<v<hH| 
to the Indian Union, and this Kt<‘p was fuliv appp^vc^l bv Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdullah, leader of the All Jaimnti and Kilshnilr 
National Conference, an organisation enjoying a large meosun' of 
]K)pular confidence and supjxjrl in the Slate. The (iovemment of 
India, while accepting this accesHion a« a |)rovisioiml step, expresmxl 
the view that the future of Kashmir should U* deciihxi in act-ordanev 
with the popular w ill ascertained by means of plebiscile or n-feren- 
dum. 

The first contingent of Indian tnxips reachwl Kftshintr by air on 
the morning of 27th October, 1947. On Slst (h toU^r, an interim 
Kmergency Administration was formed with Sheikh Muhammad 
Abdullah as its head, which, with the help of Indian forc<'H. HuciwiM- 
fully resisted tribal raids, believed to U' enf-ouraged and supiwrUxl 
by Pakistfin, whose sjTnpathies wore for the Azad Kishmlr Oovom- 
ment, an organization opposed to the new (Joverninont in KAshmIr. 
On 3l8t December, the Indian Union sent a memorandum to the 
Security Council of the United Nations urging the latter to call 
upon PakistAn (a member State), to put an end immediately to 
the giving of such assistance, which is an act of aggreasion against 
India.** After fruitless efforts at me<Iiation for about five months 
the United Nations sent a Commission to study thinga ot» the 
spot. This Conuniaaion reached India in July, 1948 and on 13th 
August, 1948, suggested a “Cooso Fire” agreement between India 
and PokistAn. The Indian Union agreed, but the PakislAn Oovorn- 
ment was not prepared to accept the “Cease I ire resolution wdthout 
attaching certain conditions which were unacceptable to the Com* 
miwtion . The presence of PakistAn troops in KAshmlr territory was 
now admitted by the PakistAn Government, and the relat^ be¬ 
tween the two Dominions grew extremely strained. Happily good 
swise ultimately prevailed, and one minute before midn ii ^i i on 
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iBt January, 1949, a mutual “Cease Fire” agreement was con( 
between the Governments of the Indian Union and PukMii, 
Hostilities ceased and Admiral Nimitz was appointed U N A i 
ministrator for the plebiscite. It is hoped that the future of il,, 
State of Jammu and Kishmir will be determined by a plehiv lO 
held under satisfactory conditions. 



Al’l»KNI>lX II 


THE (ONSTniTK^S OK INUIA 

hiK Constituent Asskmuly, wl.uh fir^t mri mt IVoothUt 
h*4B (p. 994), took tlinM* ycjirs to ('oniplcl<- work, ami llu* nrw 
' onstitution was adopted and siciird Wy tho Pn'sidcnt, Dr. ItAjoinlrn 
I’msad, on Novembor 20th. 19-49. It rnnu' niio fort«’ on .January 
2tUh. 1950, the twentieth annivi'rsarv <if ltuh jM t»<len«’ Day (p 9H7) 
It is a bulky document covering 2r>9 printed jiagi H, anti iu main 
provisions arc given Udow 


A iMiiAS r.sios 

1. India, that is Uhfirat, is a Soven igii l)« nuitTatn Ib-puhln ' and 
ii Union of States. These States an- divnl'‘<l four eatx'gones, 

\ i?,,: 

(A) Asnani. Bih&r ]ioinl)av, Mtwlhya Prinlesli ((.^uitral l*^ovincx^» 
and Berar), Madrw-s, Orissa. Punjab (K Punjab), the United 
Provinces.' and West Iknnal. 

(B) Hyderabwl. Jammu and Kasliinir, Mo/lhya liti&rat (p. 999), 
Mysore, Patiala and Kast Puiijal* StaU's Union, lUjoiith&ii, 
Saurfishtra, Travanoort^-Cwhiii, and Vindhya Pradesh. 

(C) Ajmer, Bhopal, BUaspur. aK>rg, Delhi. Himachal Pradeoh, 
Kutch, Manipur, and Tripura. 

(D) The Andaman and Nicobar Islanda. 


The Brat category consists of the fonner i»Tovinecs of HritUh 
India, while the second and third comprise the old Indian States, 
either single or integrated into unions, together with thn* Chief 
* VtmmUfuonerships (centrally administered territories) of oW, vit. 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg. and Dellii. 


‘ But it it ttil) a member of Umj Bntwh C:<«mnonwoaiai T**? 

•tattit of Indie is rwnileterl by the • Indie fOn»qu«tiel Provision) 


I>oeembe!r I8t^ 1949. This Act. while recognising Indie ee e B«P«' 

pneervee for her the righu eod privUegBs at pneaot enjoyed by the 
Indteot **"***•" Britieh lew. > 

>The Mim ofthl Provfaoe wee ehered to Uttar Prede* in Jemiary 
1040. 
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B. FUITD AMENTAL BIOHT8 

2. The Constitution guarantees to all citizens freedom of spccci; 
and expression, the right to assemble peaceably, and freedom of 
conscience and worship, subject to general considerations of piililii 
security and morality. 

3. All citizens, irrespective of religion, race, caste, sex, and jiI.k'' 
of birth, shall enjoy equality before the law and no disabUity sliall 
be imposed on them in any respect. 

“Untouchabibty” is abolished and its practice in any form i. 
forbidden. 

4. No person shall be deprived of his life, property or ixTsonal 
liberty except according to procedure established by law. The law 
may provide for preventive detention of a person for three inonili' 
and even for a longer period, either on the recommendation of ai, 
Advisory Board, or in accordance with a law passed by Parlianieii! 

The law authorising compulsory acquisition of property stiould 
provide for compensation. 

0. THE UNION OOVEENMBNT 

5. The executive power of the Union is vested in the I’residiii' 
of India, who is elected for five years by the members of an cl('ct<inil 
college consisting of (a) the elected members of both House.'- c. 
Parliament and (6) the elected members of the Legislative Asaeiiilili' ■ 
of the States. 

6. There is also a Vice-President of India elected for five VLan 
by the members of both Houses of Parliament, assembled at » 
joint meeting. 

7. There is a Council of Ministers with the Prime Minister at tin 
head to aid and advise the President. The Prime Mini.strr i-- 
appointed by the President, and the other Ministers are apixuiiod 
by the President on the advice of the Prime Minister. The tone d 
of Ministers is ooUeetively responsible to the House of the People 

8. There is a Parliament for the Union consisting of the Pmsid' iit 
and two Houses known respectively as the Council of State.- and 
the House of the People. 

9. The Council of States consists of (1) not more than 238 n pf - 
sentatives of States, elected by the elected members of the I>ei.'>-lA' 
tire Assembly of each State, and (2) 12 members nominated t' 
the Premdent on the ground of their having special knowledcr 
practical expetienoe in literature, science, art, and social senu.v 

10. The House of the People consists of not more than ^ 
members direotly elected by the voters in the States. For tbu 
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parpoM tpeiritorial constituencioa have bwn spcHMally crt'Atwl in 
such a manner that there \h not lew than one numiUT for every 
760.000 of the population and not more than one nieml)er for every 
600.000 of the population. 

11. The Council of States i« not suhjoei to di(w>]iition. hut one* 
third of ita members retire on the expimtioji of every set'und year. 
The House of the Pt*ople, unless sooner dissolved, continues for 
five years. Both the Houses must m(*et at ieiwt twitx' in every >ear. 

12. The Vice-PreHidenl of India is the w-oyftVw CluMrnum of the 
Council of States, which elects a Deputy ('hairtniuj 'Phe Houw* of 
the People elects its own Speaker and Ik'puty S|>eHk<T. These 
officers and members of the two Houkos rece ive wdanes and allow¬ 
ances as 6xc<i by Parliament. 

13. A Money Bill may originate only in tl>c HouHe of the INn^ple 

and is passed oven if the Council of States ilocf not agriK' to it. All 
other Bills may originate in either Houmc of IVrharnent, and are 
deemed to have biH'n passed only when agnH‘<l to hy ls)th Hous<*h, 
or, in case of diflerenoe, passed in a joint sitting of the t wo hy 

a majority of the total number of mcinb<T8 of IkjIU Houses pn*sent 
and voting. 

14. The President’s assent is nect ssary U'forr* a Bill Iwcoitir-^ law. 
and he may withhold his assent and n-tuni the Bill with his 
suggestions; but if the Bill is passixl again by the Houws he cannot 
withhold his assent. 

15. There is a Supreme (i)urt. of India ivmsisting of a ( hief 
Justice of India and, until Parliament hy law prescnls^s a larger 
number, not more than seven other judges. It has original juris¬ 
diction in any dispute between two or more Stat^-s and betwiHJii the 
Government of India and one or more States. An app*)al lies to the 
Supreme Court from the judgment of any High Court in a State. 
A judge of the Supreme Court (or of the High Court of a State) 
shall not be removed from his oflfioe except after an wldress by each 
House of Parliament passed by a majority of not leas than two- 
thirds of the members present and voting. 

D. TH» 8TATKS (CATKOOIlV A) 

16. There is a Governor for each State appointed hy the Prrrsideiit 
for a term of five yws and bolding oflBoe during his ploaeure. 

17. There is a Counofi of Ministers with the Chief Minister at the 
bead, to aid and advise the Governor. The Chief Minister is appointed 
by the Governor, and the other Ministers by the Governor on the 
advice of the Chief Minister. The Council of Ministeti is ooUeotively 
rsapocuible to the Legislative Assembly of the State. 
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18. There is a Legislature in every State which consists of thi 
Governor and the Legislative Assembly, but there is an additional 
House, known as the Legislative Council, in Bih&r, Bombay, Madr.i- 
Punjab, the United Provinces, and West Bengal. 

19. The members of the Legislative Assembly are chosen li\ 
direct election, on a scale of not more than one member for ovi rv 
76,000 of the population. 

20. The total number of members in the Legislative Council i. 
not to exceed one-fourth of the total number of members in tic 
Legislative Assembly. Of these one-third are elected by the Muni¬ 
cipalities, District Boards and other local authorities; one-twcllili 
by graduates of three years’ standing; one-twelfth by teachers nf 
three years’ standing; and one-third by the members of the I/gi.- 
lative Assembly. The remainder are nominated by the Govenior anil 
consist of persons having special knowledge or practical expericnif 
in literature, science, art, the co-operative movement, and sdnal 
service. 

21. The duration of the Legislative Council and the Lcgirlainc 
Assembly is the same as laid down respectively for the Counnl nl 
States and the House of the People in para. 11. 

22. Every Legislative Assembly chooses two of its mem Ur- 
respectively as Speaker and Deputy Speaker thereof Kvin 
Legislative Council chooses two of its members respectively a- 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman thereof. These officers as well li¬ 
the members of the two Houses receive such salaries and allowaim - 
as may be fixed by the Legislature of the State. 

23. A Money Bill may originate only in the Legislative Assend h 
and is passed even if the Legislative Council does not agree to it. .Ml 
other Bills may originate in either House, and are deemed to li»'' 
been passed only when agreed to by both Houses. But in ca.s( i>i 
difference, if the Legislative Assembly passes the Bill a second In* i 
it becomes law without the approval of the Legislative Council. 

24. The Governor has the same power of assenting to, or v'l'.i. 
drawing his assent irom, a Bill passed by the Legislature a.- >- 
possessed by the President (vide para. 14). But the Governor m.i 
also reserve such a Bill for the consideration of the President 

I. THK SXATBS (CSTKHWIXS B, 0, D) 

26. The main difference between the States belonging >- 
categories A and B is that while the executive head of the foni>> r 
is a Governor, that of the latter is tgliyiljaptamukh, usually ii‘r 

ruler of the old State (or of one of tbenliiil^ ease of an integration » 

States). The appointment of tlte B^piannikh is regulated by 
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aftrremcnt entered into between each such State and the Oovoniment 
of India. The third and fourth categorie# of States are atlministeml 
bv the Head of the Indian Union, through a Chief tVimniiiwiouer 
appointed by him or through the government of a neighlmuring 
State. 


r. THB RKLATIO.S BBTWKG.S' TIIK fNlOS AND TIIK STATUS 

26. Generally speaking, the Parliament may make laws for the 
whole or any part of India, and the Is-gishiturt' of a State may 
make laws for the whole or any jairt of the State. Hut the Con¬ 
stitution specifically lays down tlin-e lists of subjiM'ts, with res|»‘cl 
to the first of which the Parliament, and with re«is-et to the wwiid, 
the Legislature of the State, has exclusive jKiwerto make laws ; and 
both have concurrent powers of legislation in reganl to the tlurxl. 

27. The Union List includes, among others, defence of India, 
naval, military, and air forcs-s, anns and ammunitions, foreign 
affairs including diplomatic representation, war and (siaee, railways, 
maritime shipping and navigation, airways, jKWts and telegraphs, 
currency, trade and commerce with foreign countries, inter-Stato 
trade and oommercc, lianking, insurance, and financial corporations, 
regulation of mines and mineral development, regulation of lalsiur, 
manufacture of salt. High Courts, certain institutions of all-India 
imjwrtance, certain taxes like imtime-uix, duties of customs, and 
duties of excise. 

28. The State List includes, among others, jiohce, administration 
of justice (except constitution of High Courts), prisons, local 
government, education, communication (within the .State), forests, 
fisheries, and several taxes. 

29. The Concurrent List includes, among others, criminal law, 
civil and criminal procedure, preventive detention for the security 
of the SUte, Trade Unions, ports, inland shipping and navigation, 
trade, commerce and price-control. 

30. The executive power of every State is to be so exorased as 
to ensure compliance with the Uws mailo by Pailiaroent. It shaU 
not impede or prejudice the exercise of the oxecutivo power of the 
Union which extends to the giving of such directions to a SUte 
as may appear necessary to the Government of India. 

31. Detailed reguUtions are laid down for the distribution of 
revenues between the Union and the States, and provunon u made 
lor the appointment of a Finance Commission from time to Ume 
to revise SBofa distribution. 
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o. STimuoa abd QUAuncAiroBS roB kbiibbbshif or 

LEOtSLATUBB 

Z2. Erery citizen of India, of not lew than twenty-one years of 
age, is entitled to vote in the elections to the House of the People 
and to the Legislative Assembly of the State to which he belnnpi. 

33. No citizen of less than thirty years of age is qualified for the 
membership of the Council of States or the Legislative Council: 
the minimum age for the membership of the House of the PiKiplc 
and Legislative Assembly is twenty-five years. 

34, For a period of ten years from the commencement of tin,- 
Constitution seats shall be reserved in the House of the People for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, in proportion to their 
population, and the President may nominate not more than tso 
members of the Anglo-Indian Community to that House. 

H. EMBBOBNOY PBOVIBIONS 

38. The President or the Governor of a State may, when the 
Houses of Legislature are not in session, promulgate an Ordinance, 
having the same force and effect as an Act of the Legislature, if he 
thinks it necessary to take immediate action. Such Ordinano-i 
shall cease to operate at the expiration of six weeks from the 
reassembly of the Legislature, or earlier if the Legislature di*- 
approves of them. 

36. If the President is satisfied that a grave emergency exi.'^i- 
whereby the security of India or any part of it is threatened, he 
may iwue a Proclamation to that effect. While such a Proclamation 
of Emergency is in operation, the executive and legislative powen. 
of the Union practically supersede those of the States. 

37. If the President is satisfied that a situation has arisen m 
which the Government of a State caimot be carried on in aocorclaiirc 
with the provisions of this Constitution, he may, by ProolamaiM:i 
assume to himself or vest in the Parliament all or any of the powi 
and functaons of the Government of the State. 

38. The Proolamation, referred to in the two preceding para-, 
shaU cease to operate at the ex^drathm of two months unlf- 
amirovsd by both Honaes of Parliament b^re that date, or in ca-v 
Hie House of the People was dissolved at the time, within thin.v 
days of its reormstitation. 

I. mwiErjiAyEOCT 

39. Either House of Parfiament bring a charge of Impeach- 
meat agidnst the Praaideat for vfadjipoo of the Ooostitution. H 
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ii passed by 5 majority of two-tfairdi, and is also sustained, after due 
enquiry, by a similar majority of the other House, the Pnsidant 
shall be removed from office. 

40. Subject to certain qenera] restrictions which the law imposes, 
trade, commerce, and intcroourac throughout the territory of India 
shall be free. 

41. The Constitution proTules for the appointment of a Public 
Service Commission both for the Union and the States, an Attorney- 
General for India, a Comptroller and Auilitor-Gt-iicral of India, as 
well as Advocate-Generals and High Courts for States. 

42. For a jwriod of fifteen years the Knglish language shall 
continue to bo the official languagi- of the Union. Thereafter the 
official language shall bo Hindi in Di-vanilgari script. 

43. The Legislature of a Stale may by law adopt any local 
language as its official language provided that the official language 
of the Union shall be used for communication between two States. 
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THE GAIKWAR family 


DamajI I Jhingojl 

I 

PilajI (1721-1732) 

I 

DamajI II (1732-1768) 


Govind Rao Savajt Kao I Fateh Sing ManajI Other' 
(1708-1771; 1793-1800) (1771-1778) (1771-1789) (1789-1793) 


Anand RSo SayajI Rao II 
(1800-1819) (1818-1847) 


Ganpat R^ Khande Malhar Rao 

(1847-1860) (1866-1870) (1870-1875) 

Adopted SayajT Rao III 
(1876-1939) 

THE HOLKAR FAMILY 
"Cundajoe” 

i 

Malhar Rao Holkar (1728-1764) 

! 

Khando Rao = Ahalya Dili (1765-1795) 
(killed 1754) 


Malle Rao Mukta Dai 
(1704-1706) Tukoji Holkar 

(appointed commandor 
by Ahalya Bil in 1767) 
(1796-1797) 


KasI Rao Malhar Rao Jaswant Rao I Vithcji 

(1798-1811) 

I 

Malh&r Rao Holkar (II) 
(1811-1833) 


Hari R&o Holkar 
(1834-1843) 

! 

Tukoji Rao Holkar II 
(1843-1886) 

Siv&jl RAo Holkar 
(1886-1903) 

1 

Tukoji R&o Holkar III 
(1903-1926) 

I 

Jaewant R&o II 
(1926- ) 
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THE BHONSLAS (Nagpur) 
MudhojT 

I 

I ■" I 

Bapuji PursojI 

I I 

Bucbajl Koiihojt 

I 

RaghujI I (1738-1755) 


MudhojI JanojI Others 

I 

I I 

liaghuji II Vyankoji 
)i,iopt«d by JanojI 
(1788-1816) 

I MudhojI 

ParsojI (Appa Saheb) 

I 

RaghujI m (1818-1853) 


THE SINDHIA FAMILY 


Mina Bal = RanojI Sindhia a Rajput Lady of M&l^va 

I (1726-1750) I 


.ley pat Dattaji Jotiba 
(Jayappa) 
d. 1759 
I 

JunkojI (killed at 
Panipat almost immedi¬ 
ately after accession to 
power). 


I 

I I 

M^hava Rao (M&h&dajT) TukojI 


Sindhia 

(died on the 

d. 1794 

field of Panipat) 

1 

1 1 
Kedarji Jyotaba 

1 

Anand R&o 

1 


1 

Daulat Rao Sindhia 


(1794-1827) 

I 

JankojI Rao 
(1827-1843) 

I 

Jayajf R&o 
(1843-1886) 

/ 

VkWVi\aN ML VJbA \\ 

\ 

Jivajl JUo 
(1925- ) 



maharaja RANJTT SINGH’S FAMILY 
Budh Singh 

(Founder of the Sukarchakia Confederacy) 
(d. 1716) 
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THE DURRANI SHAHS 

Ahmad Shah, Durrani 
(1747-1773) 

! 

Timur Shah 
(1773-1793) 


Wurnayun Mahmud Zaman Shah Shuju Ayyvib 

(1800-1803, (1793-1800^ (1803-1809. (1818-1836) 

1809-1818) 1839-1842) 

I ^ 

Kfimran Timur 

I 

Johanglr 
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THE NAWABS of ARCOT 

1. ZulTiqar ‘AU Kh&n 

Created Naw&b of the Carnatic by the Emperor Aurangzeb 
(c. A.D. 1690-1703) 

2. Daud Khan 
(a.d. 1703-1710) 

AgibattI Muhammad Kh&n 

I 

I I 

3. Muhammad Sayyid Ghul&m 'All Kh&n 

Sa'adat'ullah Khan I [ 

(1710-1732) 4. Dost‘All Khan 

(1732-1740) 


Hueain 6. Safdar 'All Khan Dau. md. Ghulam Dau. md. Chanda 
(1740-1742) Murtaza ‘All Sahib, alias 

I I Husain Dost Kh&n 

6. Sa'adat'ullah Khan II Sahib Jadda (1749) 

'Muhammad Sayyid’ (Zada) | 

(1742-1744) Raj& Sahib 

(1769) 

7. Anwar-ud'din Muhammad 
Appointed Nawab by Nizom-ul-mulk 
Rival Chanda Sahib. (1744-1749) 

I 

I ( II I 

Mahfuz Khan 8. Wala Jah ‘Abdul ‘Abdul Najib-ullah 

Muhammad ‘All Rahim Wahab 

(1749-1796) 

I 

I I 

9. Omdut-uI-Umar& Amlr-ul-Umara 

(1795-1801) I 

I ‘Azim-ud-daulah 

‘All Hussain (1801-1819) 


11. 'Azam J&h 12. ‘Azlm Jah Bah&dur 
(1819-1826) 'Prince of Arcot’ 

(1867-1874) 
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THE NAWABS of BENGAL SUBAH 

Murshid Qull J&far Kh&n 
(1703-1727) 

I 

Daughter = Shuja-ud'din 
(1727-1739) 

I 

Sarfar&z Kh&n 
(1739-1740) 

(Mirza Muhammad, adventurer from Turkestan) 

I 

1 I 

Altvardl Khan H&jl Aiuuad 

(1740-1766) 

I 

Daughter (Amina Begam) == Zain-ud*dln 

I 

Siraj-ud'daulah 
(1750-1767) 

Mir Jafar 

(First time 1757-1760) 

(Second time 1763-1765) 

I 

1 I 

Daughter Najm-ud-daulah 

(Fatem& Begam) Mir Kasim (1766-1760) 

(1760-1763) 


Saif-ud-dfvulnti 

(1766-I77(ti 
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barakzai wAzirs and AWIRS 

Jamal Khan, Barakzui 
(1747-177J) 

I 

Pavindii Khan 
(i77a-1800) 


Fateh Khan Other brothore Dost Muhammad Kh&n 
(1800-1818) (Amir of Kabul) 

(182(1-1863) 

I 

I I,. 

2 \fzal Khan Slior ‘All 

(1863-1806; 
1868-1879) 

‘Abdur Kahtnoj) | 

(1880-1901) I [ 

Yakut Khan Ayub Khan 
(1879-1880) 


Habibullah Nasrullah 
(1901-1919) 
i 

I I 

Hayat Ainonullah 

(1919-1929) 

Nadir Shah [1929-1933) 
Muhammad Zahir Shah (1933- ) 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


I. Goveenoks-Gbnbral of Fokt William in Bengal 
{Regnlating Act of 1773) 

{Temporary and officiating in italics) 


1774 (October) 

Warren Hastings 

1785 (February) 

Sir John Maepherson 

1786 (September) 

Earl (Marquess) Cornwallis 

1793 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) 

1798 (March) 

Sir A. Clarke 

1798 (May) 

Earl of Momington (Marquess Wellesley) 

1805 (30th July) 

Marquess Cornwallis (for the second time) 

1805 (October) 

Sir George Barlow 

1807 (July) 

Baron (Earl of) Minto I 

1813 (4th October) 

Earl of Moira (Marquess of Hastings) 

1823 (January) 

John Adam 

1823 (1st August) 

Baron (Earl) Amherst 

1828 (March) 

William Bntterworth Bavley 

1828 (4th July) 

Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck 

11. Goveenobs-Genebal or India 


{Charter Act of 1833) 

1833 

Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck 

1835 (20th March) 

Sir Charles {Lord) Metcalfe 

1830 (March) 

Baron (Earl of) Auckland 

1842 (February) 

Baron (Earl of) Ellenborough 

1844 (June). 

William Wilberforce Bird 

1844 (July) 

Sir Henry (Viscount) Hardinge 

1848 (January) 

Earl (Marquess) of Dalhousie 

1850 (February) 

Viscount (Earl) Canning 

III. Govebnoes-Genbeal and Vicbeoys 

1858 (1st,November) 

Viscount (Earl) Canning 

1802 (March) 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 1 

1803 

Sir Robert Napier {Baron Napier of Magdah. 

1803 

Sir William T. Denison 

1804 (January) 

Sir John (Lord) Lawrence 

1869 (January) 

Earl of Mayo 
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1872 

Sir John Strackey 

1872 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun 

1872 (May) 

Baron (Earl of) Northbrook 

1876 (April) 

Baron (Earl of) Lytton 1 

ISSO (June) 

Marquess of llipon 

1S84 (December) 

Earl of Dufferin (Marquess of Duderiii and 
Ava) 

1888 (December) 

Marquess of Lansdownc 

1804 (January) 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 11 

1800 (6th Janiiar\) 

Baron (MiLr(]iie8s) Curzon of K(MlloMt()n 

1004 (April) 

Lord Ampthill 

1004 (December) 

Baron (Marquess) Curzon of Kcdlestoii 
(re-appointed) 

1005 (November) 

Earl of Minfo 11 

1010 (November) 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 

1916 (April) 

Baron Chelmsford 

1021 (April) 

Earl of Heading 

1025 

Lord Lytton II 

1026 (April) 

Lord Irwin 

1020 

Lord Goschen (during the absen(‘e of T.ord 
Irwin on leave) 

1031 (April) 

Earl of Willingdon 

1034 (May-August) 

Sir George Stanley (Offg.) 

1036 (18th April) 

Marquess of Linlithgow 


IV. Govbhnors-General aud Crown Rkj>r]:si:n’1'A'['ives 
(A a of 1035) 


1937 (31st March) 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

1938 (June-October) 

Baron Braboumc (Offg.) 

1938 

Marque.ss of Linlithgow 

1943 

Viscount (Earl) Wavell 

1945 

Sir John Colville (Offg.) 

1947 (March-August) 

I'iscount (Earl) .Mountbattcn (la.st Viceroy 


of United India, First GovcTiior-Gcncral 


of the Indian Dominion, 1947-48). 

V, 

, Governors-Genebal 

(Indian Indejiendence Act) 


Indian Union 
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Earl Mountbatten 

(November) 

/^rl Chakravarti Rdjagopdldcluiri (Offg.) 

I94R (June) 

firi Chakravarti Rajagopat5chari 
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Pakistak 


1947 

1948 (September) 

Qai(l-i-Azam M. A. Jinnah 

Khwajeh Nazimuddin 


PRIME MINISTERS 

Indias Union 

1947 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

1947 

Pakistan 

Liaquat ‘All Khan 

PRESIDENT 

OF THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 

1950 

Sri Rajendra Prasad 



CHRONOLOGY 


B.C. 

3102. Epoch of the Kali Yuga Era and of the Bliurntn 
War according to one school of iistronotners. 
c. 2700. Date of Indus Valley Seals found at Kish. 

2449. Date of heroes of the BhSrata War according to a 
second group of astronomers and cdironologista. 
c. 1435. Aryan Kings in Western Asia, 
c. 1414. Date of the Bharata War according to certain 
Puranas. 

c. 1375. Worship of Aryan deities in the land of the Mitanni. 

817. Traditional date of the birth of I’arsranatha. 

658. Accession of Cyrus the Groat, conqueror of KapiSi. 

544. Traditional Epoch of the Ceylonese Era of Buddha' 
Nirvana. 

527. Traditional Epoch of the Era of Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

522. Accession of Darius 1, conqueror of the “Indian" 
satrapy of the Persian Empire. 

c. 518-517. Naval Expedition of Skylax and conquest of the 
Indian satrapy. 

486. Cantonese date of Buddha’s Nirvapa. 

327-326. Invasion of India by Alexander. 

325. Alexander leaves India, 
c. 324. Rise of the Maurya Dynasty. 

313. Jaina date of the year of Chandragupta’s accession, 
probably as ruler of Avanti. 
c. 305. Indian Expedition of Seleukos Nikator. 

c. 273-232. The reign of Afioka. 

c. 206. Indian Expedition of Antiochos III, King of SjTia. 
c. 187. Rise of the Dynasty of Pushyamitra. 

165. Plato, King of Bactria. 

162. Latest possible date for the assumption of the title 
"Great" by Eukratides, King of Bactria and the 
Indian borderland. 

6. 146-101. Elara Chola, King of Ceylon. 

138- 88. Conflict of the kings of Parthia with Sakas in Eastern 
Iran. 
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e. 126. The Chinese ambassador Cbang-Kien visits the 
Yueh-chi in the Oxus region. 

68. Epoch of the Kjita-Malava-Vikrama Era. 

67-38. Squared letters appear on Parthian coins. 
c. 44-29. Tamil kings in Ceylon. 

e. 30. End of Suhga-Kai.iva rule in Eastern Malwa. Sata- 
vahana supremacy in the Deccan, 
e. 26-20. Indian embassies to Augustus. 

2. A Chinese official instructed in Buddhism by a 
Yueh-chi King. 


A.D. 

c. 1. Isidore of Charax. 
c. 47. Takht-i-Bahi record of Gondophernes. 
c. 64. The Chinese Emperor Ming-ti sends for Buddhist 
texts. 

77. Pliny’s Natural History. 

78. Epoch of the Saka Era. 

Decline of the Parthian and the consolidation of the 
Kushan power in the Indus valley. 

89l|[105. Kushan King repulsed by the Chinese General Pan 
Chao. 

c. 100. Indian embassy to the Roman Emperor Trajan. 
119-124. Nahapana. 

His power overthrown by Gautamiputra Sat 2 ikarni. 
130-160. Rudradaman I, contemporary of Vasishthiputra Sri 
Sktakarni. 

148-170. An-Shih-Kao translates a work by Kanishka’s chap¬ 
lain. 

e. 162. China loses Khotiin. 

c. 200. Palmyra created a Roman colony. 

230. The Yueh-chi King Po-tiao (Vasudeva?) sends an 
embassy to China. 

248. Epoch of the Traikutaka-Kalachuri Era. 

276-293. Sassanian conquest of parts of North-West India. 
320. (Feb. 26) Gupta Era begins, 
c. 360. Ceylonese Embassy to &mudra Gnpta. 
c. 380. Accession of Chandra Gupta U. 

388. Latest known date of the Sakas of Western India. 
406-411. Travels of Fa-Hien in the Gupta Empire, 
e. 416. Accession of Kum&ra 6upt» I. 

436. Simhavarman, the Pallava King of K&fichi, men¬ 
tioned in the Lokavibb&ga. 
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c. 448. Huns in the Ozus valley. 

455. Acoession of Skanda Gupta. 

458. Date of the Lokavibh&ga. 

467. Latest known date of Skanda Gupta. 

473. Kumara Gupta II. 

476. Birth of the astronomer Aryahhato. 
c. 477-495. Reign of Budha Gupta. 

607-508. Vainya Gupta. 

Gopachandra, a contemporary of Vainya Gupta. 
510-511. Bhanu Gupta. 

533. Ya4odharman, conqueror of Mihirakula the Hun 
King. 

543-544. Continuance of Gupta rule in North Bengal. 

Rise of the Cbalukyas of Vatapi. 

547. Kosmas Indikopleustes. 

554. D&navarman Maukhari. 

566-567. Accession of Kirtivarman I, Chalukya. 

606. Accession of Harshavardhana. 

609. Coronation of Pulake4in II, Chalukya. 

619-620. Supremacy of SaAahka in Eastern India, 

622. Era of the Hijra. • 

634. Reference to the fame of Kalidasa and Bhkravi in 
the Aihole inscription. 

637. Arab raid against Thani. 

639. Foundation of Lhasa by Srong-tsan-Gampo. 

641. Harsha’s embassy to China. 
c. 642. Death of PulakeSin II. 

Probable date of the death of Aih4uvarman of 
Nep&l. 

c. 642-668. Narasimhavarman I, the Great Pallava. 

643. Harsha's meeting with Hiuen-Tsang. 

First mission of Wang-Hiuen-T’se. 

646. Second mission of Wang-Hiuen-T’se. 
gUaditya (of Mewar?) 

e. 646-647. Death of Harsha. . . rv 

e. 647-648. Bhaskaravarman or KumararSja, King of Kimarupa, 
helped Wang-Hiuen-T’se. 

667. Third mission of Wang-Hiuen-T’se. 

661. Guhila Apar5jita, 

667. “ Five Indies " send ambassadors to Chma. 

672-673. Adityasena. 

674. VikramSditya I, Chalukya. 

Paramefivajavarman I, Pallava, 
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675-685. Itsing at NaiandA. 

711. Invasion of Sind by Muhammad b. Qasim. 

712. Arab conquest of Nirun and Aror. 

Defeat and death of Dahir. 

713. Capture of Multan by the Muslims. 

720. Sri Narasimha Potavarman’s diplomatic relations 
with China. 

724-743. Khalif HishAm. 

Junaid, Governor of Sind. 

731. YaSovarman’s embassy to China. 

733. LalitAditya MuktApida receives investiture as kiiij; 

from the Emperor of China. 

742, Dantidurga a feudatory of the Chalukyas, 

743-789. SAntarakshita and Padmasambhava invited to Tibet. 
Rise of Lamaism. 

753. Rise of the RAshtrakuta Empire. 

783. IndrAyudha (Kanauj). 

Vatsaraja (PratihAra.) 

793-815. Govinda III, RAshtrakuta. 

315. NAgabhata (PratihAra). 

81€-877. Amoghavarsha I, RAshtrakuta. 

829. Harjara, King of KAmarupa. 
c. 836. Accession of Bhoja I, King of Kanauj. 
c. 850. Lalliya Shahi. 

855. Accession of Avantivarman of Kashmir, 
c. 871-907. Aditya I, Chola. 

879. New Nepalese Era. 

892. Coronation of Bhima I, Eastern ChAlukya. 

893. MahendrapAla I (PratihAra). 

907. Accession of ParAntaka 1, Chola. 

914. MahipAla I (PratihAra). 

Continuance of PratihAra rule in SurAshtra. 

939. YaAaskara, King of Kashmir. 

942-943. Guhila Bhatripatta II. 

945. Coronation of Amma II (VijayAditya VI), Eastern 
Chalukya. 

e. 9f50-1003. Queen Didda of Kashmir, 
c. 954-1002. Dhahga Chandella. 

c. 962. Foundation of the Kingdom of Ghazni. 

973. Foundation of the later Chalukya Empire (s’f 
KalyAna). 
e. 974-995. Muiija. 

977. Accession of Sabuktigin. 
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985. Accession of Rajaraja the Great, Cbola, 

986-987. First invasion of Sabuktigin. 

6. 995. Accession of Sindhuraja Nav^lsahasauka. 

997. Death of Sabuktigin. 

998. Accession of Sultan Mahmud. 

1001. Great defeat of Jaipal by Sultan Mahmud. 

1008. Battle near Und. 

1012-1044. Rajendra Chola I. 

1013. Mahmud captures Nandana. 

1018. Rajyapala (Pralihara). 

Kanauj seized by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
c. 1018-1055. Bhoja of Dhara. 

1026. Samath inscription of the time of Mahipala I of 
Bengal. 

Fall of Nidar Bhim (Shahi). 

Sack of Somnnth (during the reign of Bhimdeva 1). 
1030. Death of Sultan Mahmud. 

1032. Vimala Sha. 

1039. Death of Gangeyadeva Kalachuri. 
c. 1040. Coronation of Lakshmi-karna cf the Kalachuri 
Dynasty. 

1052. Red Fort at Delhi. 

1070-1122. Rajendra Chola, Kulottuiiga I. 

1076-1127. Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana. 
c. 1076-1148. Anantavarman Choda Ganga. 

1089-1101. Harsha of Kashmir. 

1090. Rise of the Gahadavalas. 
c. 1098. Kirtivarman Chandella. 
c. 1106-1141. Vishijuvardhana Hoysala. 

1113- 1114. Foundation of an Era by Siddharaja Jayasimha of 

Gujarat. 

1114- 1154. Govinda Chandra, the Great Gahadavala King. 
1119. Epoch of the Lakshmaija Sena Era. 

c. 1143-1172. Kumarapala of Gujarat. 

1153-1164. Vigraharaja IV (Visaladeva). 

1158. Ballala Sena, 
c. 1167-1202. Paramardi Chandella. 

1170-1194. Jayaohehandra. 

1176. Muhammad bin Sam invades India and captures 
Multan. 

1178. Muhammad defeated in GujarSt. 

1179-1242. Bhimdev II of Gujarat. 

1185-1206. Lakshmaija Sena of Bengal. 
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1186. Fall of the YaminI Dynasty. 

1191. fi'irst battle of Tarain. 

1192. Second battle of Tarain. 

Fall of Prithviraja Ill Chaharaana (Chauhan). 

1192-1193. Qutb-ud-din Aibak takes Delhi. 

1194. Battle of Chandwar. Fall of the Gahadavalas. 
1197-1247. Singhana the Great, Yadava King. 

c. 1200. Ikhtiyar-ud din conquers parts of Eastern India. 
1206. Death of Muhammad bin Sam and accession 
Qutb-ud-din in India. 

1210. Death of Qutb-ud-din. 

Accession of Aram Shah. 

1210-1211. Accession of Iltutmish. 

1221. Invasion of the Mongols under Chingiz Khan. 
1228. Ahoms in Assam. 

1231. Tejahpala. 

1231-1232. Foundation of the Qutb Minar. 

1236. Death of Iltutmish. 

Accession and deposition of Firuz. 

Accession of Raziyya. 

1240. Deposition and murder of Raziyya. 

Accession of Mu'iz-ud-din Bahram. 

1241. Capture of Lahore by the Mongols, 
c. 1244-1262. Visaladeva, King of Gujarat. 

1246. Deposition and death of Ma siid. 

Accession of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

1251-1270. Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. 

1260-1291. Rudramma, the Great Kakatiya Queen. 

1266. Death of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

Accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban. 

1279. Latest known date of Rajendra IV Chola. 
Rebellion of Tughrii in Bengal. 

1280. Bughra Khan appointed to the Government, of Benga 

1287. Death of Balban. 

Accession of Mu‘iz-ud-din Kaiqub^. 

Mongol invasion repelled. 

1288. Marco Polo at Kayal. 

1290. Death of Kaiqubad. 

Accession of Jalill-ud-din Firiiz Khalji. 

1292. 'Ala-ud-din Khalji captures Bhilsa. 

Mongol invasion. 

1294. Devagiri pillaged by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

1296. Accession of *Al&-ud-din Khalji. 
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1297. Conquest of Gujarat (&om Kamadeva II), 

1301. Capture of Ranthambhor by ‘Ala-ud-din Kbaiji. 
1302-1303. Capture of Cbitor. 

Mongol invasion. 

1305. Conquest of Malwa, Ujjain, Mtindu, Dbar and 
Cbanderi by tbe Khaljia. 

1306-1307. K&fur’s expedition to Devagiri. 

1308. Expedition to Warangal. 

1310. Malik Naib’s expedition into tbe South Indian 
Peninsula. 

1316. Death of ‘.41S-ud din. 

Accession of Shih5b-ud-din ‘Umar. 

Death of Malik N.db. 

Deposition of Umar and accession of Qutb-ud-din 
Mu b.'irak. 

1317-1318. Extinction of the Yadava Dynasty. 

1320. Usurpation of Nasir-ud-din Klmsrav. 

His overthrow by Gliiyas-ud-din Tugbluq. 

1321. Expedition to Warangal under Muhammad Jauna 

(Ulugh Khan). 

Rebellion of Muhammad. 

1323. Second expedition to Warangal under Muhammad. 
Mongol invasion. 

1325. Acce8.sion of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

1326-7. Rebellion of Gursbasp. 

1327. Destruction of Kampili. 

Transference of the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad. 

1328. The Mongols invade India. 

1329. Qarachil expedition. Issue of forced currency of 

brass and copper for silver. 

1333^. Arrival of Ibn Batutah. 

1334. Rebellion in Madura. 

Capture of Anegundi by Muhammad bin Tughluq. 
1336. Traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 

1337- 1338. Expedition to Nagarkot. 

1338- 1339. Independent Sultanate in Bengal. 

1339. Shah Mir, King of Kilshmir. 

1342. Ibn Batutah leaves Delhi on his mission to China. 
1345. Accession of Shams-ud-din Iliyas in Bengal. 

1347. ‘Ala ud dm Bahman Shah proclaimed King of the 
Deccan. 

1351. Death of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

Accession of Firuz, eon of Rajab. 
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1363. Fituz’b first expedition to Bengal. 

1359. Firuz’s second expedition to Bengal. 

1360. Firuz’s expedition to Orissa. 

1361. Capture of Nagarkot or Kangra by Flruz. 

1363. Firuz’s first expedition to Sind. 

1374. Bnkka sends an embassy to the Emperor of Chin. 
1377. Extinction of the Sultanate of Madura. 

1382. Rebellion of Raja Ahmad or Malik Raja in Khan(h’>l 

1388. Death of Firuz, son of Rajab. 

Accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq II. 

1389. Death of Tughluq II. 

1392. Dil.'iwar Khan, Governor of Malwa. 

1393. Independent Snltanate of Jannpur. 

1398. Invasion of Timur. 

1414. Khizr Khan occupied Delhi. 

Raja Ganesh in Bengal. 

1417-1418. Coins of Dannjamardana. 

1420. Nicolo Conti visits Vijayanagar. 

1424. Capture of Warangal by Ahmad Shah Bahniani 
1429. Transfer of the Bahmani capital from' Gulbarga t 
Bidar. 

c. 1430-1469. Rana Kumbha. 

1434-1435. Kapilendra, King of Orissa. 

1443. ‘Abdur Razzak comes to India. 

1451. Bahlrd Lodi ascends the throne of Delhi. 
1458-1511. Mahmud Begarha. 

1459. Foundation of Jodhpur. 

1469. Birth of Guru Nanak. 

1470. Death of Zain-ul-‘Abidin. 

1472. Birth of Farid (Sher Khan). 

1481. Murder of Mahmud Gawan. 

1484. Independence of Berar. 

1486. Abyssinian rule in Bengal. 

1486-1487. Fall of the Sangama Dynasty of Vijayanagar. 

Beginning of the rule of the Saluva Dynasty. 

1489. Accession of Sikandar Lodi. 

1489-1490. Foundation of the ‘Adil Shahi Dynasty <’ 
Bijfipur. 

1490. Establishment of the independent Nizam Sli’i' 

Dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 

1493. Husain Shah elected King of Bengal. 

1494. Accession of Babur in Farghana. 

1497-1498. First voyage of Vasco da Gama. 
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1504. Babur orcupios Kabul. 

1505. Bcgiuning of tlie rulo of tlie Tuluva Dynasty in 

Vijaynnagar. 

1509. Albuquertjue, Borfuguose Governor of India. 
Aocession of Krisliiiailuva RAya. 

1509-1527. Rana Sanua. 

1510. The Portiiginwe eapfiire Goa. 

1511. Babur captures SaTnartjaiKi again. 

1512-1518. Independence of the Kiitb Sbahi Dyna,stv of 
Golkiinda. 

151.3. Death of Albuqnerqirc. 

1517. Death of S kandar Lodi. 

Accession of Ibrrdiim Lodi. 

1526. First buttle of Fanipat. 

1527. Battle of Khanua. 

1529. Battle of Gogra. 

1529-1530. Death of Kn.shnadeva llilya. 

1530. Death of B.ibur and accea.sion of Humrivun. 

1533. Bahadur of Giijarfit capture.s Chitor. 

1534. Hiimayn'in rnarches to Mrdwa. 

1535. Defeat of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and his flight to 

MAndu. 

1537. Death of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

1538. Sher Khan defeats Mahmud Shah of Bengal. 
Humnyfin enters Gnnr. 

Death of Guru Nanak. 

1539. Sher Khan defeats Humayun at Chaunsa and 

a.s8unieB sovereignty. 

1540. Humayun’s defeat near Kanauj. 

1542. Birth of Akbar. 

1544. Humayun arrives in Persia. 

1546. Death of Sher Shah. 

Accession of Islam Shah. 

1552. Death of Guru Angad. 

1554. Death of Islam Shah. 

Accession of Muhammad Adil Shah. 

Sikandar Sur in the Punjab. 

1655. Humayun recovers the throne of Delhi. 

1556. Death of Humiiyun and accession of Akbar. 

Second battle of Panipat. 

1558. Death of Ibrahim Sur. End of the Sur Dynasty. 
1560. Fall of Bairam Khan. 

1661. Mughul invasion of Malwa. 
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1662. Akbar marries a princess of Amber. 

End of Petticoat Government. 

1664. Abolition of the Jizya. 

Death of Raiji Durgavati and annexation of tin 
Qond kingdom. 

1666. Battle of Talikota. 

1668. Kararani’s conquest of Orissa. 

Fall of Cbitor. 

1660. Capture of Ranthambhor and Kalinjar. 

Birth of Salim. 

1671. Foundation of Fathpur Sikri. 

1672. Akbar annexes Gujarat. 

1673. Surat surrenders to Akbar. 

Understanding with the Portuguese. 

1674. Death of Guru Amardas. 

1676. Battle of Tukaroi. 

1676. Subjugation of Bengal. 

Death of Daud near Rajmabal. 

The battle of Gogunda or Haldighat. 

1677. Akbar’s troops invade Khandesh. 

1679. “Infallibility Decree” promulgated. 

1680. Accession of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 11 in Bijapur. 
First Jesuit mission at Agra. 

Rebellion in Bihar and Bengal. 

1681. Akbar’s march against Muhammad Hakim aii< 

reconciliation with him. 

Death of Guru Ramdas. 

1682. Divine Faith promulgated. 

1686. Fitch at Agra. 

1680. Annexation of Kashmir. 

1686. Death of Todar Mai and Bhagwan Das. 

1691. Mughul conquest of Sind. 

1692. Annexation of Orissa. 

1696. Siege of Abmadnagar. 

Acquisition of Qandah&r. 

Annexation of Baluchistan. 

Death of Faizi. 

1697. Death of Rfina Pratap. 

1600. Charter to the London East India Company. 
Ahmadnagar stormed. 

1601. Capture of Asirgarh. 

1602. Death of Abul Fazl. Formation of the United Eas 

India Company of the Netherlands. 
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1605. Death of Akbar and accession of Jahangir. 

1606. Rebellion of Kbusrav. 

Qandabar invested by the Persians. 

Execution of the Fifth Sikh Guru, Arjan. 

1607. Qandahar relieved by the Mughuls. 

Sher Afghan, first husband of Nfir Jahiin, killed. 

1607. Second revolt of Khusrav. 

1608. Malik ‘Ambar lakes Ahmadnngar. 

1609. Hawkins arrives at Agra. 

The Dutch open a factory at Pulicat. 

1611. Jahangir marries Ni'ir Jahiin. 

Hawkins leaves Agra. The English establish a 
factory at Masulipatam. 

1612. Khurram marries Mumtiiz Mahal. 

First English factory at Surat. 

The Mughul Governor of Bengal defeats the rebellious 
Afghans. 

Mughuls annex Kuch Hiijo. 

1613. Jahangir’s firman to the English Company. 

1015. Submission of Mow.ar to the Mughuls. 

Arrival of Sir Thomas Roe in India. 

1616. Roe received by Jahangir. 

The Dutch establish a factory at Surat. 

1618. Roe, after obtaining Jirmaris for English trade, leaves 

the Imperial Court. 

1619. Roe leaves India. 

1620. Capture of the Kangra fort. 

Shahryar betrothed to Nur Jahan’s daughter (by 
Sher Afghan). 

Malik ‘Ambar revolts in the Deccan. 

1622. Death of Khusrav. Shah ‘Abbas of Persia besieges 
and takes Qandahar. Shah Jahan ordered to 
recover Qandahar but rebels. Malik ‘Ambar takes 
Bidar. 

1624. Suppression of Shah Jah.in’s rebellion. 

1625. Dutch Factory at Chinsura. 

1626. Death of Malik 'Ambar. 

Rebellion of Mahabat Khan. 

1627. Death of Jahang'r. 

Birth of ShivSji (or 1630 according to some). 

1628. Shah Jahan proclaimed Emperor. 

1629. Rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

1631. Death of Mumtftz Mahal. 
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1631. Defeat and death of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

1632. Mughul invaaion of Bijapur, 

Sack of Hugh. ; 

Grant of the “Golden Firman” to the Engli.'.li 
Company by the Sultan of Golkunda. 

1633. End of Ahmudnagar Dynasity. 

1634. Firman permitting English trade in Bengal. 

1636. Treaties with Bijiipur and Golkunda. 

Shahji enters the service of Bijapur. 

Aurangzeb appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. 

1638. Peace between the Mughuls and the Ahoms. 
Qandahar recovered by the Mughuls. 

1639. Foundation of Fort St. George at Madras. 

1646. Shivaji captures Toma. 

1649. Persians recover Qandahar. 

1661. English factory started at Hugh. 

Firman granted to the English Company by 
Shuja. 

1653. Aurangzeb reappointed Viceroy of the Deccan. 

The Dutch start a factory at Chinsura. 

1666. The Mughuls attack Hyderabad and Golkund.l. 
Peace with Golkunda. Annexation of Javli by 
Shivaji. Death of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapur. Another firman granted to the Engli.sli 
by Shuja. 

1657. Shivaji raids Ahmadnagar and Junnar but i.‘ 

pardoned. 

Invasion of Bijiipur by Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb captures Bidar and Kalyani. 

Illness of Shah Jahan. 

The war of succession begins. 

1658. Battles of Dhannat and Samugarh. 

Coronation of Aurangzeb. 

. 1669. Battles of Ehajwah and Deorai. 

Execution of Dara. Captivity of Murad and Slifd 
Jahan. 

Second coronation of Aurangzeb. 

Murder of Afzal Khan. 

1660. ShujS chased from Bengal to Arakin. Mir JumU 

appointed Governor of Bengal. 

1661. Cession of Bombay to the English. 

Execution of Muiad. Mughul capture of Cooch Bil‘»''. 

1662. Peace with Ahoms. 
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1662. Death of Sulaiman Shukoh. 

1663. l^th of Mir Jumla. Shaista Khan appointed 

Goyemor of Bengal. 

1664. Shiyaji sacks Surat. 

Colbert, the French Minister, founds an Indie 
Company. 

1664. Shiyaji assumes royal title. 

1666. Death of Shiih Jahfin. 

Capture of Chittagong. 

Shivaji’s visit (o Agra and escape. 

1667. The Yusufzais rebel. 

1668. New religious ordinances. 

Cession of Bombay to the Hast India Company. 
First French factory started at Surat. 

1669. Jat rebellion under Gokla. 

1070. Second sack of Surat. 

1671. Rise of Chhatrasal Bundela. 

1672. Satnami outbreak. 

Revolt of the Afridis. 

Shaista Khan’s firrnan to the English Company. 
1674. Fran 9 oi 8 Martin founds Pondiclierry. 

Sbivaji assumes the title of Chiiatrapati. 

107.5. Execution of Teg Bahiidur, Guru of the Sikhs. 
1677. Shivaji’s conquests in the Carnatic. 

1078. Marwar occupied by the Mughuls. 

Death of Jaswant Singh. 

167!). Re-imposition of the Jizya, 

Mughul attack on Marwar. 

1680. Death of Shivajl. 

Rebellion of Prince Akbar. 

Aurangzeb’s firrnan to the English Company. 

1681. Loss of Kamarfipa by the Mughuls. 

Aurangzeb goes to the Deccan. 

1686. English war with the Mughuls. 

Fall of Bijapur. 

1687. Fall of Golkunda. 

1689. Execution of Sambhuji. Rajaram succeeds but 

retires to Jinji. 

1690. Peace between the Mughuls and the English, 
Calcutta founded. 

1691. Defeat of the JSts. Aurangzeb at the zenith of his 

power. 

Grant of a firman by Ibrahim Khkn to the English. 
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1692. Renewed Mar&tha activity in the Deccan. 

1698. The new English Company Trading to the Ea^ 

Indies. 

The English obtain zamindari of Sutanati, Calcutt 
and Govindapur. 

1699. First Mara the raid on Malwa. 

1700. Death of Rajaram and regency of bis wido 

Tara Bai. 

1702. Amalgamation of the English and the London Eai 

India Companies. 

1703. The Marathas enter Berar. 

1706. The Marathas raid Gujarat and sack Baroda. 

1707. Death of Aurangzeb. 

Battle of Jajau. 

Accession of Bahadur Shah. 

1708. Shahu, King of the Marathas. 

Death of Guru Govind Singh. 

1712. Death of Bahadur Shah. 

Accession of Jahandar Shah. 

1713. Farrukhsiyar becomes Emperor. 

Jahandar Shah murdered. 

. 1714. B&laji Viswanath Peshwa. Husain ‘Ali appointe 

Viceroy of the Deccan. 

The treaty of the Marathas with Husain ‘Ali. 
1716. Execution of Banda, the Sikh leader. The Surma 
Embassy. 

' 1717. Farrukhsiyar’s firman to the English Company. 
Re-imposition of Jizya. 

1719. Husain ‘All returns to Delhi with the Marathas. 
Farrukhsiyar put to death. 

Death of Rafi-ud-Darajat. 

Accession of Muhammad Shah. 

1720. Accession of Baji Rao Peshwa. 

Fall of the Sayyid brothers. 

1724. Sa'kdat Khan appointed Governor of Oudh. 
Nizam virtually independent in the Deccan. 
Qam&r-ud-din becomes wazir. 

1726-1739. Sbuj& ud-din, Governor of Bengal. 

1736. Baji RSo recognised by the Imperial Govemmer 
as ruler of Malwa. 

1739. N&dir Sh&h takes Delhi. 

Death of Shuj&-ud-din and accession of Sarfar&z 
Bengal. 
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1739. The Marathas capture Salsette and Bassem. 

1740. ‘Alivardi Khan becomes Governor of Bengal. 
Accession of Balaji Rao Peshwa. 

The Marathas invade Aroot. 

Dost ‘Ali killed. 

1742. Maratha invasion of Bengal. 

Dupleix Governor of Pondicherry. 

Murder of Safdar ‘Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic. 
,1744-1748. First Anglo-French War. 

1745. Rise of the Rohillas. 

1746. La Bourdonnais takes Madras. 

1747. Invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdrdi. 

1748. Death of Nizam-ul-mulk. 

Death of Muhammad Shah of Delhi and accession 
of Ahmad Shah. 

1749. Death of Shahu. 

Madras restored to the British. 

1760. Defeat and death of Nasir Jang. 

1750-1764. War of the Deccan and Carnatic succession. 

1751. Clive’s defence of Arcot. 

Death of Muzaffar Jang and accession of Salabat 
Jang. 

Treaty of ‘Alivardi with the Marathas. 

17.54. Recall of Dupleix. Godeheu’s treaty with the English. 
Accession of ‘Alamgir II. 

1756. Death of ‘Alivardi Khan. 

Accession of Siraj-ud-daulah. 

1756-1763. Seven Years’ War. 

1766. Siraj-ud-daulah captures Calcutta. 

1757. Sack of Delhi and Mathura by Ahmad Shah 

Abdali. 

The English capture Chandemagore. 

Battle of Plassey. 

Mir Jafar made Nawab of Bengal. 

1758. LaUy in India. The Marathas in the Punjab. 
Capture of Masulipatam by Forde. 

1759. Forde defeats the Dutch at Bedara. 

‘Ali Gauhar invades Bihar. 

Murder of ‘Alamgir II by Ghazi-ud-din. 

1760. Battle of Wandiwash. 

Battle of Ddgir. 

Mir Qasim, Nawab of Bengal. 

Vansittart, Company’s Governor in Bengal. 
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1701. Third battle of Panipat. 

Fall of Pondicherry. 

Shah ‘Alam II becomes Emperor. 
Shuja-ud-daulah becomes wazir. 

Accession of Madhava Rao Peshwa, 

Rise of Hyder ‘Ali. 

1763. Expulsion of Mir Kasim. 

1764. Battle of Buxar. 

1766. Death of Mir Jafar. 

Grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orts 
to the British. 

Treaty of Allahabad. 

Clive, Company’s Governor in Bengal, 

1766. Grant of the Northern Sarkars to the English. 

1767. Departure of Clive. Verelst, Company’s Govern 

in Bengal. 

1767-1769. The First Mysore War. 

1770. The Great Bengal Famine. 

1772. Warren Hastings’ appointment as Governor. 
Death of Madhava Rao Peshwa. 

1773. The Regulating Act. 

1774. The Rohilla (Ruhela) W'^ar. 

Warren Hastings becomes Governor-General. 
Establishment of Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

1776. Trial and execution of Nanda Kumar. 

1775-1782. The First Anglo-Maratha War. 

1776. The Treaty of Purandhar. 

1779. Convention of Wadgaon. 

1780. Popham’s capture of Gwalior. 

1780-1784. Second Mysore War. 

1781. Deposition of Chait Singh. 

Act passed to amend the Regulating Act. 

1782. Affair of the Begams of Oudh. 

The Treaty of Salbai. 

Death of Hyder ‘Ali. 

1783. Death of Coote. 

Fox’s India BiUs. 

1784. Treaty of Mangalore. 

Pitt’s India Act. 

1786. Resignation of Warren Hastings. 

,' 1786. Lord Cornwallis becomes Governor-General. 
1790-1792. Third Mysore War. 

1792. Treaty of Seringapatam. 
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1792. Ranjit Singh succeeds his father as leader of a Siih 

Misl. 

1793. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal./ 

Renewal of the Company’s Charter. ^ 

1794. Death of Mahndaji Sindhia, 

1796. The Battle of Kharda. 

Death of Ahalya Bai. 

1797. Zaman Shah at Lahore. 

Death of Asaf-ud-daulah of Oudh. 

1798. Wazir ‘All deposed and succeeded by Sa'adat ‘Ali. 
Lord Mornington (\\cllcsley) becomes Governor- 

General. 

Subsidiary Treaty with the Nizam. 

1799. Fourth My'sore War. 

Death of Tipu. Partition of Mysore. 

Ranjit Singh's appointment to the Governorship of 
Lahore. 

Malcolm’s mission to Persia. 

William Carey opens Baptist Mi8.sion at Serampore. 

1800. Death of Nana Fadnavis. 

Establishment of the College of Fort William. 

1801. Annexation of the Carnatic. 

1802. Treaty of Basscin. 

1803-1805. The Second Anglo-Mar.Hha War. 

1805. Siege of Bharatpur fails. Recall of Wellesley. 

1806. Vellore Mutiny. 

1808. Mis.sion of Malcolm to Persia and of Elphinstone to 

Kabul. 

1809. Treaty of Amritsar. 

1813. Renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

1814-1816. The Anglo-Gurkha War. 

1817-1818. The Pindari War. 

1817-1819. The Last Anglo-Maratha War. 

1819. Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay. 

1820. Munro, Governor of Madras. 

The Samachar Darpan started. 

1824-1826. The First Burmese War. 

1826. Fall of Bharatpur. 

1827. Death of Sir ^omas Munro. 

Malcolm, Governor of Bombay. 

1828. Lord William Bentinok becomes Governor-General. 

1829. Prohibition of Sati. 

1829-1837. Suppression of Thuggee. 
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1830. Rammohan Roy visits England. 

1831. Raja of Mysore deposed and its administration takei 

over by the Company. 

Bumes’ journey up the Indus. 

1831. Meeting of Ranjit and the Governor-General at Rupar 

1832. Annexation of Jaintia. 

1833. Renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

Abolition of the Company’s trading rights. 
Legislative power centralised. 

1834. Annexation of Coorg. 

Macaulay Law Member. 

Formation of the Agra Province. 

1835. Education Resolution. 

Metcalfe and abolition of Press restrictions. 

1838. Tripartite Treaty between Shah Shuja, Ranjit Singli 

and the English. 

1839. Death of Ranjit Singh. 

New treaty forced on the Amirs of Sind. 
1839-1842. The First Afghan War. 

1843. Conquest of Sind. 

Gwalior War. 

Suppression of slavery. 

1846-1846. The First Anglo-Sikh War. 

1848. Lord Dalhousie becomes Governor-General. 
1848-1849. The Second Anglo-Sikh War. 

1849. Opening of a Hindu girls’ school in Calcutta by 

Drinkwater Bethune. 

1852. The Second Anglo-Burmese War. 

1863. Railway opened from Bombay to Thana. 
Telegraph line from Calcutta to Agra. 

Annexation of Nagpur. 

Cession of Berar. 

Renewal of the Company’s charter. 

■1854. Sir Charles Wood’s Education Despatch. 

1855. The Santal insurrection. 

1866. Annexation of Oudh. 

University Act. 

1857-1868. The Sepoy Mutiny. 

1868. British India placed under the direct government 

of the Crown. 

Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. 

1869. Indigo disputes in Bengal. 

1861. Indian Councils Act. 
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1861. The Indian High Courts Act, 

Introduction of the Penal Code 

1862. Amalgamation of the Supreme and Sadar courts into 

High Courts. 

1863. Death of Dost Muhammad. Ambala Campaign. 

1864. Bhutan War. 

1865. The Orissa Famine. Opening of telegraphic com¬ 

munication with Europe. 

1868. Punjab Tenancy Act. Railway ujicned from Ambala 

to Delhi. 

Sher ‘Ali, Amir of Afghanistan, receives an annual 
grant of six lacs of rupees. 

1869. Ambala Conference with Sher ‘Ali. 

Yakub’s rebellion in Afghanistan. 

1870. Mayo’s Provincial Settlement. 

1872. Seistan Boundary Report. 

1873. Russians reduce Khiva. The Simla Conference. 

1874. The Bihar famine. Disraeli becomes Prime Minister 

in England. 

1875. Gaikwar of Baroda’s case. Visit of the Prince of 

Wales. 

1876. The Royal Titles Act. 

1876-1877. Delhi Durbar. 

The Queen of England proclaimed Empress of India. 
1878. Outbreak of the Second Anglo-Afghan War. 
Vernacular Press Act. 

1880. ‘Abdur Rahman recogni.sed as Amir of Afghanistan. 
Famine Commission. 

1881. Factory Act. 

Rendition of Mysore. 

1882. Hunter Commission. 

1883. The Ilbert Bill. 

1885. First Meeting of the Indian National Congress. 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Bengal Local Self-Government Act. 

Third Anglo-Burmese War. 

1886. Annexation of Upper Burma. 

Delimitation of Afghan northern boundary. 

1889. Abdication of MaharajS of Kashmir. 

Second visit of Prince of Wales. 

1891. Factory Act. 

Age of Consent Act. 

Manipur Rebellion. 
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1892. Indian Councils Act. 

1893. Durand’s mission to Kabul. 

1896. The Chitral Expedition. 

1897. Frontier risings. 

Plague at Bombay. 

1897. Famine Commission. 

1899. Lord Curzon becomes Governor-General. 

1900. Famine Commission. 

1904. British Expedition to Tibet. 

Universities Act. 

Co-operative Societies Act. 

1905. The First Partition of Bengal. 

Lord Minto becomes Governor-General. 

Morley Secretary of State for India. 

1900. Foundation of the Muslim League. 

Congress declaration regarding Swaraj. 

1907. The Anglo-Russian Convention. 

1908. The Newspapers Act. 

1909. The Morley-Minto Reforms. 

Appointment of S. P. Sinha to the Governor-General’s 
Council. 

1910. Lord Crewe Secretary of State for India. 

1911. The Delhi Durbar. 

Partition of Bengal modified. 

Census of India. 

1912. Removal of the Imperial capital to Delhi. 

1913. Educational Resolution of the Government of 

India. 

1914-1918. The First World War. 

1915. Defence of India Act. 

1916. Sadler Commission. 

The Lucknow Pact of the Indian National Congress 
and the AU-India Muslim League. 

The Home Rule League founded. 

Foundation of the Women’s University at Poona. 

1917. Mr. Montagu’s declaration in the House of Commons. 

His visit to India. 

1917-1918. Indians made eligible for the King’s Commission. 
The Indian National Liberal Federation. 

Report of the Industrial Commission. 

1919. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

Punjab Disturbances. 

Royal Proclamation. 
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1920. The KhUafat Movement. The Non-Co-operation 

Movement. 

Lord Sinha, Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Mahatma Gandhi leads the Congress. 

1921. Chamber of Princes. 

Moplali Rebellion. 

The Prince of Wales visits India. 

Census of India. 

1922. Resignation of Mr. Montagu. 

1923. Swarajists in Indian Councils. 

Certification of Salt tax. 

Question of Indianising the command of certain 
regiments—the eight-unit plan. 

1925. .\11-India Depressed Class Association. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee Report. 

Death of C. R. Das. 

P’ormation of Inter-University Board. 

1920. Report of the Skeen Committee. 

Lord Reading's letter to the Niziim. 

Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

Factories Act. 

1927. Indian Navy Act. 

Appointment of the Simon Commission. 

Capetown Agreement. 

1928. Deposition of Amanullah, King of Afghanistan. 

AU Parties Conference. 

The Nehru Report. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
1928-1933. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan. 

1929. Lord Irwin’s Announcement of Slst October. 

Trade Union split. 

Establishment of the Imperial Council of Agri. 

cultural Research. 

Lahore Congress. 

Appointment of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour. 

1930. Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Report of the Statutory Conunission. 

Rebellion in Burma. 

Round Table Conference (First Session). 

1931. Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Census of India. 

Round Table Conference (Second Session). 
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1931. Publication of the Royal Labour Commission’s Report. 

1932. Suppression of the Congress. Round Table Conference 

(Third Session). 

The Communal Award. The Poona Pact. 

The Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 

1933. Publication of the White Paper. 

Joint Select Committee. 

1931. Civil Disobedience Movement called off. 

The Indian Factories Act, 1934. 

The Bihar Earthquake. 

Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
Royal Indian Navy. 

1935. New Government of India Act. 

1936. Death of King-Emperor George V (21st January). 
Accession and abdication of Edward VIII. 
Accession of George VI. 

1937. 1st April—Inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. 
Interim Ministries. 

Viceroy’s statement in June. 

Congress Ministries in the majority of Provinces 
(since July). 

Federal Court. 

1939. Second World War begins (3rd September). 
Resignation of Congress Ministries and the beginniiiK 

of political deadlock in India. 

1940. Lord Linlithgow’s offer of 8th August. 

1941. Japan enters the war (7th December). Pearl Harbour 

incident. 

1942. Fall of Singapore (16th February). 

Evacuation of Rangoon (7th March). 

Cripps Mission (22nd March-12th April). 

Evacuation of Burma (29th April). 

August Revolution and arrest of Indian Leaders. 

1943. Lord Wavell Governor-General. 

Lord Mountbatten Supreme Commander of South- 
Eaist Asia. 

1944. Gandhi-Jinnah talks opened in Bombay on Sri Raja- 

gop&lich&ri’s proposals for solution of constitu¬ 
tional deadlock (9th September). 

Talks break down on Pakistan issue (27th September. 
1946. Lord Wavell’s broadcast announcing British Goven • 
ment’s determination to go ahead with the task <1 
fitting India for self-government (19th September, 
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1946. First trial of Indian National Army men opened 
(5th November). 

1946. Mutiny in Royal Indian Navy (18th February). 

Announcement in House of Commons of special 
mission of Cabinet Ministers to India (19th 
February). 

Conference in Simla (2nd May). 

(.!abinet Mission's plan announced (10th May). 

Muslim Ijeague’s aooeptaneo of plan (6th June). 

Sikhs reject the plan (9th June). 

Princes announce provisional acceptance of Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals (10th June). 

British Cabinet’s plan for Interim Government 
announced (16th June). 

Muslim League decides to participate in the Interim 
Government; Congress announces acceptance of 
the long-term part of 16th May plan, but refuses 
invitation to participate in Interim Government 
(25th June). 

Caretaker Government of officials formed (29th June). 

Communal disorders in Bombav Presidenev (Ist 
July). 

Mu.slira League ^vithdraws its acceptance of Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals and decides on a policy of direct 
action (29th July). 

Pandit Nehru invited to discuss proposals for forma¬ 
tion of Interim Government (12th August). 

Muslim League’s “ Direct Action Day ” leads to 
outbreak of mob violence in Calcutta (16th August). 

Communal disturbances in Dacca (20th August). 

Interim Government formed (2nd September). 

Muslim League’s wilhngness to enter Interim Govern¬ 
ment announced (12th October). 

Serious disorders in Noakhali and Tippera districts 
of Eastern Bengal (14th October). 

Grave communal rioting in Bihar (26th October). 

Muslim League members of Interim Government 
sworn in (26th October). 

Announcement that League’s refusal to join Con¬ 
stituent Assembly would continue (14th November). 

1946. Indian leaders leave with Lord Wavell for London 
for discussions with British Government (30th 
November). 
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1046. Constituent Assembly’s first meeting (9th December). 

1947. British Government’s historic announcement of 

transfer of power to “ responsible Indian hands ” 
not later than June, 1948. Lord Mountbatten’s 
appointment as Viceroy of India in succession to 
Lord Wavell (20th February). 

Communal rioting in Punjab continues (3rd March). 
Disturbances in North-West Prontier Province. 
Annoimcement of Lord Mountbatten’s plan for 
Partition of India (3rd June). 

Indian Independence Act (15th August). 

1948. Death of Mahatma Gandhi (30th January). 

Sri ChakravartiRajagopilachari appointed Governor- 
General (2l8t June). 

Death of Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah (11th September). 
Troops of Government of India enter Hyderabad 
State (September). 

1949. New Constitution of India adopted and signed (26tb 

November). 

1950. New Constitution comes into force (26th January). 
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A'azZ'Ud-d!n Khalid Kh&nl, 329 

'Abbas MIrza. 751 

‘Abbfis Shah. 468, 632 

‘Abbas Shah II, 473 

‘Abbosid Kiialifahs, the, 326 

Abdalls, the, 735 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 464 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz Kufi Faklir-ud-din, 278 

‘Abdul B&ql, 580 

‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, 321, 472, 
474, 477, 572. 581 
‘Abdul Haqq Dihlawl, 581 
‘Abdul Huq, 332 
‘Abdul Khair, Shaikh, 488 
‘Abdul Latif, 458 

‘Abdul Muzaffar ‘Ala-ud-din Bah- 
man Shah. 326, 356, 357 
‘Abdul Qadir Naair-ud-din, 350 
'Abdullah (governor of Allahabad), 
528, 529 

‘Abdullah Jan (son of Shor ‘All), 833 
‘Abdullah Khan (Sayyid), 569 
‘Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, 454, 456 
‘Abdullah, Muhammad, 1003 
‘Abdullah Pani, 506 
‘Abdullah Qutub Shah, 479 
‘Abdullah Shah (of Golkunda), 476 
‘Abdur-Nabi, 497 

‘ Abdur Raham&n (son of Abul 
Fazl), 464 

‘Abdur Rahoraan Chaghatai, 966 
‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i>Khanan, 432, 
456, 467, 468, 530, 580, 581 
‘Abdur Rahim, Sir, 931 
‘Abdur Rahman, Amir, 835, 837, 
004 

•Abdur Razzaq, 368, 374, 375, 380 
‘ Abdur Razz&q Lari, 506 
Abhlraa, the. 116, 110, 147 
Abhis&ra, 65, 68 
Abhy&vartin, 25>26 
Abohtion of Slavery Bills, Slavery, 
Abolition of, Bills 
Abors, the, 910 
Abu, 185, 202, 245, 439 
Abu Baqr, 335 
Abu Ma’shar, 275 
Abu Sa'ld, 323, 349 


Abuhar, 325 
Abul Fath, 614 

Abul Fath Khan (Mahmud Begarha), 
351. 352, 356, 360 
Abul Fazl, 282, 317, 447, 450, 454, 
457, 458. 460, 464, 409, 664, 506, 
570, 573, 574. 578. 580, 586, 580, 
601 

Abul Hnean (of Golkunda), 506 
Abul Haaan (of HorAt), 599 
Abul-Muzaffar ‘Ala-ud-dln Bahman 
Shah (‘Ala-ud-dln Haaan), 326, 
356. 357 

Abwdbft, the, 319, 393 
Abyssiniarifl, the, 375, 395, 495, 521 

- (alaves), 286, 345, 346, 467 

Ackaryas, the, 205 

Ache. Admiral d’, 066, 667, 608 

Achyuta, 146 

Achyuta RAya, 371, 37^ 

Acworth, Sir William, 942 

Adam, John, 730, 814 

Adam, William, 819 

Adam Khan, 447, 448, 400 

Adams, Major Thomas, 672 

Adbhutasagara^ the, 187 

Aden, 924 

Adhtkdnn, the, 195 

Adi Brahma Samdj, the, 879 

Adi OrarUh, the, 499 

*Adil Khan I (of Khandeeh), 355 

‘Adil Khan II. 355 

‘Aclil Khan HI, 355 

‘Adil Shah Sur. 403, 445, 446, 513 

‘Adil Shalil dynasty, 363, 601 

Adina, 344 

Adlna Beg KhAn, 536, 548. 549 
Adi6ura, 167 
Aditi. 36, 39 
Aditya, 38 

Aditya Chola, 174, 180 
Adityodeva, 160 
Adityasena, 152, 162 
Adityavamsa, 216 
Advaita^ 203 

Advisory Planning Board, 973 
Adyar (Madras), 886 
Aelian, 134 
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Afghan Ware, 761-8, 701, 762, 763, 
703, 700, 829, 831, 835, 904, 
905 

Afgh&nist&n, 101, 104, 117, 118, 

748-60, 829-38, 840, 903-5, 1002. 
See also Afghans, the 
Afgh&npur, 316 

Afgh&ns, the, 181, 187, 228, 234, 270, 
281, 289, 290, 336, 340. 341, 342, 
343, 350, 386, 395, 397, 403, 425, 
427, 428, 429, 425-47, 466, 471, 
482, 483, 494, 495, 504. 531-36 
passim, 539, 649, 550, 691, 692, 
729, 736, 739, 746, 747, 831, 838. 
See also Afgh&nist&n 
Afghans, Ruhela, the, 629, 649,091-4 
Africa, 968 

Africans, the, 212, 359, 412, 425, 
517, 806 

Afrldls, the, 494, 495, 837, 903 

Afzal Khan, 513, 614 

Aga Reza, 599 

Age of Consent Act, 887 

Agnew, Vans, 745 

Agni, the Fire-god, 24, 27, 36, 39, 
41, 46 

Agnlmitra, 114 

Agra, 295, 341, 342, 427, 428, 430, 
436, 437, 441, 444, 445, 446, 449, 
460, 463, 467, 468, 470, 472, 473, 
477, 482, 483, 484, 485, 488, 491, 
493, 607, 616, 616, 627, 629, 640, 
642, 643, 566, 670, 671, 673, 678, 
582, 684, 588, 691, 693, 636, 637, 
702, 706, 760, 779 
- Canal, 873 

Agriculture: early Vedio, 34; Aryan, 
47:Magadhan, 79; Mauryan, 136; 
Modem, 944-6, 976 
\haly& Bai, 079, 680 
Ahavamalla, 189 

Ahichchhatrs (Rohilkhap4), 146,158 
Ahimsd, doctrine of, 83, 84, 86, 89, 
102, 201 

Ahm^ (son of Ay&z), 316 
Ahmad Chap Malik, 297, 298, 299 
Ahmad Kh&n (of Mew&t), 340 
Ahmad Niz&m Sh&h, 366 
Ahmad Sh&h (of Delhi), 629 
Ahmad Shah I (of Gujarat), 349, 
361, 355, 368, 418 
Ahmad Sb&h Abd&ll, 633, 534-6. 

642, 648-53 passim, 736, 736, 748 
Ahmad Sh&h BahmanI, 368, 369 
Ahmad Sb&h Durr&nl, 760, 760 
Ahmad Sh&hl dynasty, the, 419 
Ahmad Th&nesvarl, 410 
Ahmad Ullah, 773 
Ahmad Yadgar, 446 


Ahmadab&d, 361, 418, 434, 462, 482, 
670, 674. 691, 637, 078, 810, 900, 
985 

Ahxnadnagar, 179, 364, 372, 410. 422, 
446, 460, 467. 471, 476, 476, 606, 
608, 611, 613, 620,665,698, 702, 70-1 
Ahoms. the, 347, 388, 389, 492, 49:1 
Ahsan Shah, Jalal-ud-din, 325 
Ahaanab&d (Qulbarga), 360 
Aihole inscription, 169 
Aimal (son of Khun Jah&n Lodi), 471 
Aln-i- Akbari, the, 461, 667, 668, 669, 
680 583 

■Ain-ul-mulk, 303, 312, 313, 325 
Aitamar Kachlan, 294 
Aitamar Surkha, 294 
Aitareya Brahmana, the, 65, 6C 
Aix-la-Chapello, Treaty of, 648 
Aiyangar, S. Srinivas, 383 
Ajanta caves, 242, 243, 253 
- hills, 704 

Ajata&atru, 59-60, 61, 73, 86, 95 
Ajit Singh, 501, 602, 504, 540, 541 
Ajivikas, 85. 107, 110, 111, 139. 
140, 201 

Ajmer, 186, 277, 282, 428, 439, 447, 
471, 486, 602, 603, 606, 640, 591, 
1005 

Akat Khan, 302, 307 
Akbar, 353, 354, 356, 385, 402, 422, 
425, 431, 432, 434, 435, 442, 444, 
445, 446, 447-62, 466, 476, 490, 
497, 499, 502-6 passim, 610, 631. 
554, 656—64 passim, 569, 672-91 
passim, 698, 599, 600, 601, 823 
Akbar II, 630, 728 
Akbar Kh5n (son of Dost Muham¬ 
mad), 750, 767 
Akbar, Prince, 666 
Akbarndmdh, the, 580 
Akmal Khan, 494 
Akshapatalddhikrita, the, 193 
Al-Bailaman (Vallamandala), 182 
Al-Biruni, 8. 121, 183, 196 
Al-Hajjaj, 182 
Al-Jurz (Gurjjara), 182 
Al'Kikan, 181 
Al-MasudI, 170 
Al-Mu‘tasim, 290 
‘Al&-ud-dln (of K&shmir), 363 
‘ Ala-ud-dln (brother-in-law of Nusrat 
Shah), 347 

‘Ai&-ud-dln, Sult&n (‘All Mardnii 
Khaljl), 283 

‘Al&*ud-dln Ahmad BahmanI, 365 
‘Al&-ud-dln ‘All Shah, 343-4 
‘Ala-ud-dln 11 BahmanI, 369, 3C0, 
610 

‘Ala-ud-dln Flruz Sh&h, 346, 347 
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‘Aia-ud-dln Hasan Bahinan Shah 
(Abul Muzaffar), 326, 356, 357 
'Al5-ud*dln Husain (the Ja/ian^z ),277 
‘ Ala*ud*din Husain Shah (of Bongal), 
341, 346, 347, 388, 389, 401, 402-8. 
418 

'Ala>ud>d!n JanI, 284 
‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl, 185, 189, 190, 
297-311, 314, 315, 317, 320, 323, 
330, 348, 351, 355,' 392, 393, 394, 
398, 390, 402, 409, 410, 414, 442 
‘Al&-ud-dln Ma'sud, 287 
'Alul Darwaza, tho, 414 
*AlaiB, the, 313 
*Alam Khan, 342, 426, 427 
*Alam Shah, 517 

‘Alam Shah I (Bahadur Shah of 
Delhi), 603. 604 

‘Alam Shall II (‘All Gauhar), 630, 
635, 663, 670, 672, 673, 676, 080, 
691, 704, 728 

‘ Alam Shah Say 3 ’id, 339, 340, 344 
‘Alamchand, 539 
‘Alamgir II, 529, 530, 535 
*AlamglmdTndh, the, 581 
Alawal, 669 
Albuquerque, 370, 630 
Alexander of Epirus, 106 
Alexander the Groat, 65-8, 69, 81, 82, 
83, 97,98,100,212,300,30 1, 460,669 
Alexandria, 142, 212, 375, 717 
‘All ‘Adil Shah I, 364 
‘All Ambar Jaini, Shaikli, 444 
‘All Beg, 300 

‘All Qauhar, see 'Alam Sliah II 
‘All Husain (of the Carnatic), 719 
‘All Jah, 717 
‘All Mordon Khaljl, 283 
‘All Mordan Khan (governor of 
Qondahar), 473, 474, 478, 571 
‘All Masjid, 494, 834 
‘All, Muhammad, 985 
'All Muhammad Ruhola, 692 
‘All NaqI, 484 
‘Ali Qull Beg IstajhI, 4G5 
‘All Shah (of Kashmir), 354 
‘All, Shaukat, 986 
‘Aligarh, 643, 550 

-- Movement, 967 

•- University, 896-7, 961 

‘Alim ‘All Sayyid, 637 
‘Allnagar, Treaty of, 660, 661 
‘Allvardl Khan, 539, 683, 655. 65C, 
669, 662, 666, 682, 806. 807 
‘Aliwal. 743 

AU&h&b&d, 145, I4C, 158, 159, 162, 
186. 191, 193. 404. 457. 516, 528, 
838, 689, 092, 772, 774, 774, 770, 
777, 782, 803, 804, 821, 931 
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All^abad, Pillar lusoriptton, 146,146 

-. Treaty of, 673, 790 

All-India Women’s Conference, 979 
All Parties Convention (1928), 987 
Almora, 722, 723 
Alompra (Burman), 730 
Alor, 182 

Alp Khan (governor of Gujarat ), 304 
Alp Khan (of Malwa), sec Hushang 
Sliah 

Alphabets, Indian, 214, 230 
Alptjgln (of Ghazni), 182 
Aljitigln, General (Amir Khan), 291, 
292 

Alvars, the, 205 
Alwar, 433, 846 
Amaiguzdr, tho, 502 
'AmaJ-i-Sdlih, the, 681 
Amanullah, King of Afghamsfan, 
904-5 

Amar Singli (of Mew&r), 451, 466 
Amar Singh Thapa, 722 
Amaravatl, 115, 230, 236 

-sculpture, 237 

Amardas, Guru, 490 
Amarkot, 444, 560, 763 
Amdtya, the, 193, 618 
Amba, 96 

Ambala. 742, 777, 832 
Ambashpias, the, 65 
Ambedkar, Dr., 921, 098 
Amber, 428, 540 
Ambhi, 66, 68, 81, 100 
Amboyna, 631, 633 
Ainbur, 650. 687 

America, 653, 684, 716, 8U8, 885. 886, 
949, 950, 957, 969, 971, 977, 979 
Amherst, Lord, 730, 731, 733, 817 
Amiens, Peace of, 717 
Amils, tho, 396, 795 
Amin, the, 440-1 

Amin Khan (governor of Afghanis¬ 
tan), 494 

Amin Kh&n Wazlr, 637 
Amlnal Qazwlnl, 581 
Amir ‘All Barld, 362, 365 
Amir Habibullah, 904-6 
Amir Husain (governor of Joddu), 
362 

Amir’i-Akhur, the, 279 
Amir-i JUehr, the, 303 
Amir Kh&n (Alptjgln), 291, 292 
Amir Kh&n (of Tonk), 707, 708, 
709, 726, 726, 727 
Amir Khusrav, 276, 292, 302, 303, 
305, 306, 307, 310, 314, 316. 317, 
301, 306, 397, 390, 402, 409. 410 
Amir Timur, see Timur 
Amir Turghay, 336 
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AmIr-ul-Umar&, Me Iltutmi&h 
‘Amir ‘Umar, 307 
Amtlraphdia^ 102 
Amitroehates (Bindus&ra), 133 
Amoghavarsha J, 179, 192, 202 
Ampthill, Lord, 904 
Amrakarddava, 149 , 

Amritsar. 499, 706, 735, 738, 744. 

957, 984 
Amroha, 300 

AmuAtamdlpoda, the, 377, 379 
Anandamayl (of Bengal), 684 
Anandapala, 183 
Anandpur, 600 

Anantavarman Choda Ganga, 190, 
383 

Anarkarll, 466 
Andaman Islands, 11, 1005 
Anderson, Lieut., 746 
Andhras. the, 42, 66, 104, 116, 165, 
172, 178, 196, 385 
Andkhui, 280 
Andrews, C. F., 881, 882 
Anegundl, 366 
Anga, 41, 56, 50, 72, 87 
Angad, Guru, 499 
Angirases, the, 36 
Angkor Thom (Va6o*dharapura), 
217 

Angkor Vat, 217, 221 
Anglo-Afghan Wars, 761-8, 761, 762, 
763, 766, 829, 831, 836, 904, 906 
Anglo-Burmose Wars, 730-5, 748, 
774, 865 

Anglo-Indian community, 892, 919, 
1010 

Anglo-Maratha Wars, 676-0, 698- 
706, 700-9, 786 

Anglo-Mysore Wars, 682-8, 711-14 
Anglo-Oriental College, 896-7 
Anglo-Oudh Treaty, 691 
Anglo-Sikh Wars, 741-8 
Angrias, the, 620, 648, 640 
Annam, 216, 216, 240, 248 
Antiallddas, 117, 141 
Antigonos, 106 
Antioohos I Soter, 103, 133 
Antioohos II Theos, 104, 106, 111 
Antiochos III, the Great, 114 
Anuruddha, 61 
Anna, the, 26, 27 

Anw&r-ud-dln, 646, 647, 648, 649, 650 
Aornofl, 66-6, 68 
Apaehyas, the, 55 
Apal&, 31 

Apar&jita Pallava, 174, 180 
AparAnta, Buddhism in, 140 
Apar&rka, 192 
Appa 8&heb, 708, 709 


Appar, 203 

Ara inscription, 122 

Arabia, 194, 338, 364, 376, 712, 800 

Arabian Sea, 212 

Arabic, 364, 401, 580, 816, 817, 8IS 
Arabs, the, 170, 171, 178, 181, 212, 
213, 219, 276, 369, 396, 410, 631. 
632 

-in Sind, 276 

Arakan, 486, 493, 664, 730, 731, 732, 
838 

Aram Baksh, 282-3 
Aranyakas, the, 52-3 
Arasanl, 332 

Aravidus, the, 373, 378, 610 
Archaeological Survey, 237, 419, 966 
Architecture, tee Art 
Arcot, 548, 646, 660, 651, 662, 679, 
684, 690; Nawabs of, genealogical 
table 1019 
Argoon, 702 
Arhats, 46, 140 
Arif, the slave, 477 
Arikera, 687 
Anstotlo, 301 
Artz, the, 290 

Arjan Mai, Guru, 404, 465, 499, 600 
Arjuna (in the 2?dnjdt/ano), 92-6 
Arjuna (Arunafiva), 161-2 
Arjuna (of Gujar5t), 186 
Arkall Khan, 299 
Armagaon, 637 
Armenians, the, 806 
Armies: Aryan, 30; Magadhan, 73 ; 
Mauryan, 128; Gupta, 194;Khalji, 
308; Tughluq, 333; Vijayanagar, 
382; Turko-Afghan, 395, 44'J, 

Maratha, 620, 647; Afghan, 650 , 
Mughul, 656, 664-5; British In¬ 
dian, 782, 816, 873-4, 930, 936-9, 
968, 969-70; Indian State Forcee, 
938, 970 

Arms Act, 891, 893 
Amo, 969 
Arnold, Sir E., 769 
Arras, 677 
Arrian, 124, 133 
Arsakes, the, 118 

Art and Architecture: Ancient, 35, 
224-43; Deccan (Upper) 260. 
Medieval, 244, 263; Modem, 97 *; 
Mughul, 684-96; Mysore, 261--; 
North and South India, 244-60: 
Turko-Afgh&n, 410-22; Vijaya* 
nagar, 377; tee alto Artists, Monu¬ 
ments and Music 

Artists: in the Mughul court, 69(' 
601; Modem Indian, 90&-7 
ArunUva (Arjuna), 162 
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Aruni» 42 

Arya Samaj, the, 883-6, 955, 969, 

963 

Aryabhata, J49, 207 
Aryadeva, 142 

Aryans, the, 4, 13, 14, 22, 23, 24-40, 
133, 211 

Aryavarta^ 5, 114, 146, 148, 164 
Asad, 463 

Asad Kh&n (of Bijapur), 372, 
403 

Asad Khan (Ir&n!), 631 
Asadullah (of Birblium), 683 
Asaf Jah, see Nizam*ul-mulk Asof 
Jab 

Asaf Khan (governor of Kara), 448, 
450 

Aaaf Klian (brother of Nur Jalini!), 
466, 469, 470, 471 
Asaf-ud-daulah, 695, 696, 697 
Asandivat, 42 
Asahga, 201 

Asawal (Ahmadub^), 351 
Aahtapradhdny the, 518 
Ashti, 709 

Asia, 185, 212, 223, 234, 237, 276, 
357, 397, 412, 421, 431, 454, 468, 
474, 484, 492, 557, 572, 575, 
729, 730, 751, 830, 868 
Asian Relations Conference (1947), 
971 

Asiatic Review, 969 

Asiatic Society of Bengol, tho, 816, 

964 

Asirgarh, 351, 356, 448, 456, 475, 
606, 702, 726 

'Askarl. 432, 433, 434, 444 
Admaka, 56 

A4oka, 37, 68, 68, 87. 88, 90, 99. 
100, 101, 102, 103-10, 111, 112, 
124, 126, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 133, 134, 139, 140, 141, 
148, 178, 212, 224, 226, 228, 230, 
231, 237, 238. 332, 440 
Airamaa, the, 33, 132 
Assam, 166, 187, 347, 388, 400, 438, 
492, 493, 600, 729, 731, 732, 801, 
842, 876, 910, 918, 924, 928, 963, 
967, 993, 1006 
Assaye, 702 

Aatadiggajaa (Telegu), the, 377 
Astronomy, College of, 189, 198 
Aivaghosl^, 122, 142 
Aivakas, the, 64 
Alvalayana, 92 

Aivamedha, rite of, Horse-Sacn- 
fioe 

Aivamedha Parva, the, 408 
A4vapati, 166 


A4vatth&mft, 216 
AAvins, the, 39 
AiSla Masjid, the, 348 
Atchison, Sir C., 775 
Atharva Veda, tho, 29, 42, 44, 50, 
52. 74. 481, 680 
Athavanr, the. 381 
Athenaios, 133 
Atliens, 142 

Atisa Dipankara, 168, 214 
Atman, 63 
Atnira, 67 
Atri, 36 

Attack, 494, 636. 548, 736, 730 
Attlee, C. R., 992 
Auchinleck, Oen.. 969 
Auckland, Lord, 750-8 paaaim, 761, 
762, 766, 770, 821 
Augustus. 116, 212 
Aungier, Gerald, 6.38 
Aurangabad, 478, 479, 702 
Aurarigzeb, 364, 305, 455, 467, 468, 
473, 474, 477-87, 491-510. 527, 

629, 5.31, .537, 638, 540, 542, 643, 
648, 665-67 passim, 669, 572, 
575, 676, 679, 581, 583, 584, 596, 
600, 601, 639, 641 

Aufiten, Admiral, 734 
Australia, gold in, 866 
Australian India Association, 972 
Austrian Succession, War of, 646, 
(548, 654 
Austrians, 903 
Ava. 731, 732, 733 
Avamukta, 147 

Avanti, 60, 57, 60, 01. 101, 169 
Avantivarman (Maukhari), 155, 
163 

Avaidras, the, 60 
Axis, 969 

Ayodhya, 67, 92, 93, 176 
Ayub khan, 836 
Azad, Maulana Abul Kalam, 986 
Azad Hind Fouz, 991, 992 
Azadpiir, see Ikd&la 
‘A‘zam-i-Huiiiayun Lodi, 340 
‘A‘zam Sh&h (eon of Aurangzeb), 
602, 603, 607. 627, 643 
Asarl, Shaikh, 368 
Azes I, 118 
Azes II, 118, 119 
Azilises, 118 
'Az!m*ud*daulah, 719 
* AzIm>us*Sh&n, 527, 636 
‘Axirnullah Kh&n, 773 
'Aziz (son of Kh&n Jab&n Lodi), 
471 

'Aziz-ud-din (‘Alamgir II), 629, 

630, 636 
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Bftbur. 281, 342, 362, 399, 403, 422. 
426-32, 434, 435, 436, 438, 444, 
446, 531, 554, 564, 680, 584, 
668 

-, Memoirs of. 431, 432, 569, 684 

Babylon, 47, 67, 68, 81, 97, 99, 101, 
211, 282 

Bachai'i-Saqqao, 605 

Bactria, 117, 234 

BadakshSji, 474, 477, 531 

Badal (R&jput), 302 

Bad&ml, 176, 205, 250, 251, 681 

Badan Singh (Jat), 642 

Badar&yana, 203 

Badaun, 279, 283, 285, 307, 309, 340 
Badaunl, 284, 316, 318, 319, 320, 
323, 326, 327, 447, 448, 458, 459, 
460, 571. 580 
Baden-PoweU, Lord, 066 
Badli Sari, 777 
Badr-i-Ch&ch, 318 
Badrinath, 203 
B&gh, 243, 263 
Baghat, 768 

Baghdad, 179, 275, 283, 288, 290, 
391, 400 

Baghelkhand, 179, 180 
B&glana, 362, 477, 503, 617 
Bahadur Khan, 486, 487 
Bahadur Shah I (of Delhi), 503, 504 
Bah&dur Sh&h II (of Delhi), 630, 531, 
773, 776, 777, 778 
Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat), 350, 
353, 432, 433, 434, 437, 637, 
540, 541, 583 
BahSdurgarh, 523 
Bahar I^&n LohanI, 436 
Baharimad, 182 
Bah&-ud*dln Gurahaap, 324 
Bahawolpur, 754 
Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, 356 
Bahmanabad, 182 

Bahroan! dynasty, the, 116, 326, 
349, 356-63, 366, 367, 368, 385, 
410, 420, 421, 610, 686; genealogical 
table, 607 
Bahraich, >337 

Bahrom Aiba (Kiahlu Khan), 326 
Bahr&m Khan (TartSx Khan), 32 8,343 
Bahr&m Sh&h, 276 
B&hur, 198 

Baillie, Colonel William, 684 
Bairam Kh&n, 445, 446, 447, 560 
Baird, Sir David, 717 
Baiza 6&I, Mah&ranl, 766 
Bajaur, 117, 454 

B&ji B&o I, 543,544,545, 546, 647,710 
Baji lUo II, 698, 699, 700, 707, 708, 
709, 769, 772 


B&jpai, Shri Ham, 966 
BSjwara, 435 
Bakarai, 211 
Bakhala, 435 
BakaM, the, 393, 667 
Bala Hissar (Kabul), the, 756, 767, 
769 

Baladitya (Narasiihha Gupta), 151 

Balaghat (Deccan), 479 

Bal&jl II (Nana Saheb, Biiajl Baj! 

Rao), 546-8, 549, 552 
B&lajI Viswan&th, 643, 544 
B&laputradeva, 166 
Balaram Seth, 706 
Balaaore, 638, 640, 703 
Balavarman, 146 

Balban Ghiyas-ud-din, 279, 288-94, 
295, 310, 314, 343, 394, 409 
Baldwin, Stanley (Earl Bald^dn), 920 
Balhara {Vallabhardja), the, 179 
Balhika-Pratiplya, 42 
Bali, 215, 219, 222 
Balkh, 474, 476, 477, 495, 750 
Ballalasena, 187, 188, 192 
Baloch trib^, the, 729 
Balochpur, 468 

Baluchistan, 3, 15, 23, 101, 181, 
454, 754, 760, 763, 990, 992 
Ban Pal, Rana, 402 
Bana, 111, 126, 136, 148, 149, 15C, 
160,169,181, 201.203, 206. 207, 210 
Banavasi, 116, 172 
Banda, 641, 736 
Bandagdn-i-Khda, the, 399 
Bandhupalita, 110 
Bandula (Burman), 731 
Banerjea, Surendr^&th, 862, 889-9U, 
891, 892, 893. 980, 981 
Banerjee, Sir Gurudoa, 960 
Bangad, 965 
Bangalore, 687, 765 
Ban! (Bhandi), 166 
Banian, 284 

Bankideva-Alupendra, 304 

Ban 0 war&, 726 

Bantam, 637, 643 

Bar Nadi, river, 492 

Bard 8(md Maajid, the, 347, 418 

Barabar hills, 228 

Barabudur, 219, 220, 221 

Barakzais, the, 749, 750, 753, 754: 

genealogical table, 1021 
Baramahal district, 688, 801 
Bar&rl GhSt, 549 
Barasat (Bengal), 772 
B&rbak Shah, Rukn-ud-din, 345 
B&rbak Shah Lodi, 340, 341, 348 
B&rbak Sh&h, Sultan Shahz&da, 34C 
Barbarike, 211 
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Barbary, 495 

Barboea, E., 374, 375, 379, 397 
BardoH, 98G 
Bareilly, 772, 776, 778 
Bargl-giri, 487 
Barha, the Sayyids of, 531 
BSrId Shahl dynasty, 363, 365 
Barker, Sir Robert, 602, 693 
Barlas Turks, the, 33G 
Barlow, Sir George, 706, 722 
Barnett, Commodore Curtis, 647 
Bam!. Zia-ud-din, 279, 289, 290, 
292, 296, 297, 298, 301, 307, 309, 
310, 312, 313. 314, 315, 310, 317, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 324, 327, 
409, 410 

Baroda. 626. 646, 637, 707, 708, 
842, 843, 846, 871, 967, 1000 
Barrackpore, 733, 776 
Barthema, L. di, 397, 398 
Bartoli, F., 459 
Barwas (Broach), 182 
Barwell, Richard, 786 
Barygaza, 211 
Basalat Jang, 689 
Basava, 202, 203 
Basawan (artist), 599 
Basra, 495, 806 

Bassein. 517, 546, 575, 632, (>77, 
678, 700 

-, Treaty of, 700, 701, 702 

Bassein (Burma), 734 

Basti district, 722 

Bastille, the, 669 

Basu, B. N., 911 

Baldi, 478 

Batavia, 633. 710 

Bayana, 337, 428 

Bayazid (the Mohdi), 464 

Bayazid (son of Sulaiman Kararanl), 


386 

Bayazid Shah (of Bengal), 345 

Bayon, temple of, 217 

Boz Bahadur (of Malwa), 350. 420, 


448, 449, 601 

BeacoDsfield, Lord, 9€c Disraeli 


Beas, river, 744 
Becher, Richard, 675 
Beck, Mr, 897, 898 
Bedara (Biderra), 633, 670 
Bednore, 548, 682 
Bedufip (Keladi). 374 
Begams of Oudh, case oi 
696-7, 764 
Begardt the, 381 
Belgaum, 517 
Belgium, 968 
Bellary district, H, 517 
BenAras, 1000 


the, 


Benares, 77, 81, 184, 180, 187, 188, 
283, 344, 404, 405, 482, 516, 538, 
570, 672, 682. 694-5, 697, 720, 776, 
777, 803, 810, 810. 862, 887 
Treaty of. 070, 092, 093. 094,095 

-, University of, 961, 906 

Bengal: under Palas, 104-9,170,191; 
under later Palas and Senas, 186, 
187-8, 277; under Guptas, 194; 
Jainism in, 201, 202; Buddliism 
in, 219; under Turko<Afgh5na. 
279, 283, 284, 285, 286, 291, 206, 
315, 310, 320, 325, 328, 329, 332, 
337, 341, 343-7, 383, 386, 388, 
389, 402, 437, 438, 443, 446; 
under Mughuls, 425, 429, 437, 
452, 463, 406, 468, 471, 482, 485, 
493, 607, 629, 601, 504, 608, 671, 
674, 576; SubahdArs of, 536, 
538-9; Portuguese in, 471-2, 806: 
Dutch in, 034, 636, 805, 806; 
East India Company's factories in, 
038, 639, 040, 641. 042, 643, 645. 
049, 805, 806-9; French in, 643, 
006, 805; establishment of British 
supremacy in, 669-75, 082,704,718, 
711), 720, 724, 728, 731, 704, 784; 
Afghan threat to, 748, 749; 

industry and trade, 215, 397, 398, 
399, 671, 672, 673, 674, 638, 
805-10, 900; literature, 407, 410, 
582, 583, 584, 813, 817, 904; art 
and architecture, 412, 417, 000; 
revenue system, 601, 790, 791—4, 
809; British administration of, 
784, 788, 789, 790-801, 802, 803, 
810, 861, 853, 869, 862, 809, 873, 
874. 875, 913, 914, 918, 924, 926, 
928, 947, 948. 961, 974, 975, 980£f. 
993,995; English education in, 816, 

817, 818, 819, 961 ; social and 
religious reform in, 822, 878, 879, 
881, 974; partition of, 876, 910, 926, 
928,980-1,996; famine of 1943,975 

-Kings of, 606-6 

-Nawabs of, 1020 

_Presidency of, 928 

-, West, 1005, 1008 

Bengali language and literature, 345, 
407, 408, 410, 569, 582, 583, 684, 
813, 817, 964 
Benson, Colonel, 732 
Bentinck, Lord William, 714, 739, 
761, 760, 765, 769, 773, 800, 803, 

818, 825, 826 

Berar, 111, 114, 116, 172, 362. 360. 
369, 303, 372, 422, 445, 460, 475, 
477, 510, 620, 644, 646, 082, 684, 
709, 947, 1006 
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Berhampore, 776 
Bering Strait, 761 
Berlin, Treaty of, 834, 836 
Bernier, Fran 9 oi 8 , 487, 488, 673, 574, 
600 

Beeant, Annie, 886-7, 958, 983 
Besnagar, 114, 141, 146, 238 
Beet, Captain Thomas, 636 
Betwa, river, 779 

Beveridge, Sir William, 432, 469, 719 
Bezwada, 369 
Bhadrab&hu, 87, 141 
Bhadrasala, 101 

Bhagadatta^ (of Kamarupa), the, 162 
Bhagavad OUd, the, 84, 95, 96, 200, 
203, 679 
Bhagavai, 107 

Bkdgavata Purana, the, 205, 408 
Bhagavataa (or Vaiehnavas), the, 61, 
69, 83, 84, 95, 140, 141, 199, 201, 
205 

Bhagu (of the Yusufzals), 494 
Bhagw&n Bae, 449, 464, 681 
Bhajan, 406 
Bhakkar, 444 
Bhakt Singh, 641 

Bhakti cult, the, 21. 38, 83, 199, 200, 
205, 207, 403, 879 
Bhaktiratndkar, the, 583 
Bhandarkar, Dr., 405 
Bhana Mai, Kai, 402 
Bhandi, 166, 167, 191 
Bhanu'deva, 304 
Bhanuchandra Upadhayya, 468 
Bharsdvaja, 36 

Bharat Itih&aa Sanutodhaka Mandala, 
the, 966 

Bharata, 3, 7, 93 

Bhdratd-Varsha^ 3, 7 

Bharataa, the, 26, 27, 28, 29, 42 

Bharatpur, 643, 704, 706, 733, 841 

Bharavi, 207, 210 

BhEtrgas, the, 67 

Bharhut, 230, 231, 234, 235, 237 

Bhartrihari, 207 

Bhasa, 60 

Bhaskhar Pandit, 639 
Bh&skara, 210 
Bh&skaracharya, 189, 198 
Bh&fikaravarman, 167, 158, 169, 162, 
165 

Bhatgaon (NepU), 389, 390 
Bh&tinda, 290, 339 
Bhatkal, 370, 575 
Bhatnair, 290 
Bhatrihari, 210 
Bhattan&rayana, 210 
Bhattaaali, Dr., 346 

the, 307 


Bhaturia, 344 
Bhavabhuti, 163, 207, 210 
Bhillama, 189 
Bhlla, the, 13, 47, 960 
Bhilaa, 284, 297. 298 
Bhima I (of Gujarat). 185 
Bhima (Kaivarta), 168 
Bhima (Shahi), 171, 183 
Bhlraasena, 94 

Bhlmdev II (of Gujarat), 279 
Bhlmeen, 606, 626, 680 
Bhlmaen Burhanpur!, 479 
Bhinmal (Broach), 182 
Dhlahma, 96 
Bhltargaon, 243 
Bhitan seal inscription, 161 
Bhiwandi, 513 

Bhogavarman Maukliari, 1G2 
Bhoi dyneuity, the, 385 
Bhoja (of Dhara), 210 
Bhoja (of Malwa), 185, 180, 198 
Bhoja I (of Kanauj), 161, 163, 170, 
179, 186, 192 
Bhoja II, 170 
Bhojos, the, 65, 66 
Bhojpur, 289 
Bhongir, 356 

Bhonslos, genealogical tables, tlU. 
1015 

Bhopal, 448, 646, 727, 776, 1000, 1005 

-, Begam of, 958 

Bhotiyas, the, 196 

Bhot^-vishfi, 194 

Bhrigukachcha, 81 

Bhuiyas, the, 388 

Bhujyu, 36 

Bkukti, the, 195 

Bhutan, 397, 723, 909 

Bhutiyas, the, 14 

Bhuvaneswar, 244 

Bibigorh (Cawnpore), 111 

Bible, the, 481, 816 

Bldar, 366, 368, 359, 360, 362, 365. 

369, 386, 420, 446, 476, 480, 548 
Bihar, 144, 146, 186, 187, 197, 228. 
277, 279, 296, 337. 341, 342, 429, 
430, 436, 437, 462, 637, 639, 561. 
571, 672, 573, 634, 638, 670, 67.3. 
720, 739, 748, 776, 790, 801, 824. 
869, 871, 876, 913, 918, 924, 928, 
940, 948, 964, 969, 974, 994, lOOr., 
1008 

Bihar! Mall, Raj& (of Amber), 449 
Bihz&d (of Her&t), 698 
Bijapur, 176, 179, 363, 364, 365, 
369, 370, 372, 374, 410. 412, 421. 
466, 466, 467, 476, 476, 479, 480. 
486. 491, 506, 611, 612, 613. 61> 
619, 621, 627, 637, 648, 598, 60<i 
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Bijjala Kalacburya, 180, 202, 203 

Bikaner, 4r)0, 726 

Bilaepur, 1005 

BilgramI, Syod Husain, 960 

Bilhana, 189, 210 

Bilhapur, 545 

BimbiBara, 58-0, 61. C3, 144 

Binduaara, 90, 102-3, 112, 133, 140 

Bir Narayan, 448 

Blr Singh Bundela, 464, 471 

Blrbal, Kavi Priya, 581 

Birkenhead, Lord, 020, 083 

Bishan Das, 590 

Bisnaga (Vijayanagar), 377 

Biswa Simha, 388 

Bithal Nath, 582 

Bithur, 709, 776 

Bitikchi, the, 502 

Biyana, 301, 335. 341, 571, 584. 037 
Black Hole of Calcutta, tho, 057, 068 
Blavatsky, Madame, 886 
Blunt, W. S., 855 

Board of Control, 600, 698, 701, 781, 
787, 788, 789, 814, 816, 819, 821. 
847, 848, 850, 854, 856 
Board of Revenue, 772 
Bodawpaya (Burma), 730 
Bodh-Gaya, 88, 105, 145, 230, 231, 
234, 237 
Bodhisatva, 235 
Bohgaz Keui, 25, 27 
Bogle, George, 907 
Boigne, Benoit de, 680 
Bolan Pass, the, 754, 759 
Bolshevism, 838, 905 
Bombay, 617, 632, 634, 036, 637, 
638. 639, 640, 642, 649, 676, 677, 

678, 684, 688, 742, 762, 708, 773, 

776, 785, 787, 788, 789, 802, 803, 

804, 806, 819, 821, 830, 861, 863, 

858, 861, 862-3, 870, 871. 873, 
874, 878, 881, 899, 900, 901, 913, 
914, 918, 920, 923, 924, 931, 933, 
936, 943, 948, 959, 966, 967, 986, 
999, 1000, 1001, 1005, 1008 

-Industrial Relations Act (1046), 

974 

- School of Art, 966 

Bombay'Burma Trading Corporation, 
839, 840 

Bombay TeUgraph, 777 
Bonnerjea, W. C., 892 
Boone, Charles, 642 
Bopadeva, 189 
Borneo, 216, 219 

Bosoawen, Admiral Edward, 648, 649 
Boee. Sir J. C., 966 
Bose, Nandal&l, 966 
Bose, R&jnarayan, 896 
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Bobo. Subhaa Cliandra, 989, flOI, 992 
Botanical Survey of India, 966 
Boughton, Gabriel, 477 
Boy Scouts, Indian, 966, 960 
Bradlaugh, Charles. 896 
Brahma, 39, 60. 63, 78. 82, 134 
Brahma SabhA, tho, 877 
Br&hma Sam&j, the, 813, 877-80, 881, 
882, 884. 885, 965, 003 
Brahma Sutras, the, 203 
Brahmadova, 175 
Orahrnajit Gaur, 442 
Bruhinana caste, tho, 32, 33, 43, 44, 
46, 58, 71, 72, 78, 70. 80, 83, 80. 
91. 107, 109, 111. 114, 129, 132, 
135, 141, 164, 109. 191, 194, 195. 
201, 216, 354, 371, 370, 380. 410, 
481, 500. 510, 521 
Brahmanapuhi, 183 
Brahmamis, tljo Vedio. 52 
Braliiiianaspati, 39 
Bridirnanism, 78, 81-4, 130, 199, 202, 
213, 215. 240, 250, 251, 253, 382, 
459, 877 
Bralimapala, 191 

Brahmaputra valley, the, 388, 465, 
492, 727, 729 
Brahuts, the, 23 
Braithwaife, Colonel, 684 
Brajafihdsha, 407, 582 
lirajahhumi (Jumna valley), 661 
l^rosyer, Captain. 770 
Brayne, F. L., 947 
Brazil, 632 
Bnbu, 35 
Bright, John. 891 
linhaddevatd, tho, 38 
Brihadratha, 110, HI, 112 
Bfihaspati, 207 
Bribospatimitra, 1IG 
Briiiaiphalayanas, tho, 172 
Brind&van, 404 
BrindAvan Dos, 682 
British Administration up to the 
Mutiny, 784—804; Central, 784-90; 
Provincial, 790-8 

- Dominions, 804 

British Government, the (Home 
Government), 812-26 paasim; #se 
also Part III, Book II, Modem 
India, 829 sqg. 

British Museum, 236 
Broach, 137. 143, 167, 181, 182, 351, 
575, 637. 677, 678, 704 
Broadioot, Lieut. W., 766 
Broadfoot, Major, 742, 757 
Brown, Percy, 684, 600 
Brydon, Dr., 767 
Budaun, 283, 286 
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Buddewal, 743 

Buddha, Qautama, 58, 59, 60, 84, 85, 
80, 87-9, 91, 03, 95. 140, 201. 379 
Buddhism, 87-91, 194, 201-2; the 
acripturesof, 88-91,142; Hlnayana 
and ‘ M ahayana, 140 

-patronised by s Aioka, 105, 100, 

107,108,111, UOidiatantcountries, 
212-15, 216; the Greeks, 117, 143; 
Harsha, 159-60; Kanishka, 121-2; 
the Mauryas, 139; the Falaa, 169; 
the iSailendras, 219. Su also Buddha, 
Gautama 

Buddhist art, 219, 221, 231, 231-4, 
236, 237, 240, 242, 263, 264, 
410, 698 

Budha Gupta, 151, 163, 184 
Bughra Kh&n, 200, 201, 292 
Buhler, J. G., 207 

Buhlul Khan Lodi, 339, 340, 348, 
436 

Bukhara, 409, 475, 496, 749, 829, 831 
Bukka 1. 190, 366. 367 
Bukka II, 367 
Buland Darwdza, the, 688 
Bulandshahr district, 146 
Bundelas, the, 471, 498 
Bundelkhand, 186, 186, 277, 279, 
349, 433. 460, 498, 702, 706, 727, 
779 943 

Bundi, 704, 706, 726 

Buner, 464 

Buran (Pindarl), 724 

Burdwan, 406, 670, 636, 640, 670 

Burgess, Dr., 419 

Bur?idn~i-Ma'asir, the, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 360, 361, 372 
Burhan Nizam Shah, 304, 372 
Burhanpur, 362, 441, 456, 506, 
670, 671, 672, 702 
Burhan'ud'din, 608 
Burke, Edmund, 690, 692, 693, 787 
Burma, 3, 0. 217, 376, 492, 679, 729, 
730-6, 838-40, 910, 913, 918, 924, 
948, 960, 969, 970, 960 
Burmese Wars, 730-6, 748, 774, 
866 

Bumes, Bir Alexander, 752, 764, 
760, 760 

Bumes, Charles, 766 
Bumey, Major Henry, 732 
Burr, Colonel, 709 
Bushire, 749 
Bussorah, 288 

Bussy, Marquis de, 548, 660, 663, 
666, 607, 716 

Butler, Bir Biaroourt, 926, 961 

Butwal, 722 

Bux&r, 672, 073, 748 


Cabinet Mission, 992-3, 997, 998 
Cabral, Pedro, 631 
Cachar, 732, 705 
CaiUaud, Colonel John, 671 
Cairo, 409, 717 

Calcutta. 231, 641, 642, 643, 655-662 
passim, 066, 669, 670, 071, 077, 
696, 706, 713, 732, 733, 756, 768, 
770, 774, 786, 790-804 pasaim, 
816, 821, 824, 826. 861-3, 869, 
890-4 passim, 899, 900, 914, 930, 
931. 933, 936, 966, 981, 984, 985, 
993 

-University, 816, 818, 821, 884, 

892. 961, 965 

Calicut, 376, 676, 629, 630 
California, gold in, 866 
Caliphs, see Khalifahs, the 
Camac, General Jacob. 678 
Cambay, 361, 352, 434, 676 
Cambodia, 215, 217, 240, 248 
Campbell, Sir Archibald, 731, 732 
Campbell. Sir Colin, 777, 778, 779. 
826 

Canada, 888, 918 

Canals, irrigation, 873, 899, 944. 

See also Irrigation 
Canning, Captain, 730 
Canning, Lord, 708, 774, 778, 779, 
781, 860, 852 
Cape Colony, 743 
Cape of Good Hope, 362, 631 
Carey, WilUam, 810, 817 
Carnatic, the, 517, 624, 642, 646-54, 
056, 666, 661, 666-9, 676, 682, 
083, 684, 686, 690-1, 718-19, 720, 
727, 764, 769, 841 

-Wars, 645—54, 666-9 

Caron, Francois, 643 
Carpenter, Dr., 406 
Cartier, Jacques, 677, 675 
Cartrid^s, greased, 775 
Caspian Sm, 212, 213, 761 
Cassimbfia&r, 638, 656, 667, 731, 
806 

Cassino, Monte, 969 
Caste system, 46, 78-9, 131, 132, 
196, 196, 813 

Csatlereagh, Lord, 701, 704, 706 
Catherine of Br^anza, 634, 637 
Catholic Emancipation Act, 819 
Caucasus, the, 387 
Cavagnari, Sir L., 636 
Caves, Aiokan, 237; Chaitya, 238 
Cawnpore, 638, 697, 776, 777, 779, 
931, 944, 954 
OelebM, 219, 240 
Census of 193L Indian, 6 
Central Advisory Board, 978-9 
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Central Asia, 182, 211, 213 ”80 
284, 292, 324, 426, 431, 631, 573! 
723, 806, 829, 831, 833, 903, 908 
Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 946 

Central Hindu College, Benares 887 
Central India, 295, 298, 4:i8, 448, 
456. 607, 620, 671, 634, 678, 
723, 726-8, 776, 778, 770, 871 
Central Provinces, the, 445, 448, 850 
870, 918, 924, 943, 947, 954, 99o! 
1001, 1006 

Ceylon, 81, 93, 107, 116, 130, 140 , 
145, 148, 173, 176, 188, 221 243 
368, 632, 633 

-, Chronicles of, 58, 60-1, 62 86 

88, 90, 99, 102 
Ch&baspur, 672 
Chach, 182 

Chaghatal, 323, 324, 425 
Chahelgan, tho, 288 
Chain of Justice, Jahangir’s, 463, 469 
Chait Singh (of Benares), 694-5, 
696, 764 

Chaitanya, 385, 403, 404, 405, 682-3, 
879 

Chaitanya Bhagavaia, tlie, 582 
Chaiianya Mangal, the, 582, 583 
Chaiianyachoritamitra, the, 404, 582 
Chaitya caves, 237-8 
Chakan fort, 614 
Chakdarra, 902 
Chakks, the, 354 
Chakrapani, 16R 
Chakrayudha, 166, 170, 179 
Chalukyas, the, 155, 157, 158, 170, 
173-8, 179, 180, 182, 188, 189, 
202, 206, 207, 365; genealogical 
tables. 268, 259, 261 
Chambal, river, 483, 640, 706, 708, 
726, 766 

Chamber of Princes, the, 926, 997, 
998 

Chamberlain, Neville, 777 
Champ& (Indo-China), 59, 76, 81, 
86, 216, 219 

Ch4ropaner (Muhammadaba<l), 352, 
408, 434 

Charopat Rai, 498 
Champion, Colonel Alexander, 692 
Cb&munda Ray, 261 
Ch&];}akya, see Kau^ilya 
Ch&nd Bibi, 364, 466 
Ch&nd KMn (of Gujarat), 360 
Chanda Pradyota Mah&sena, »ee 
Pradyota (of Avanti) 

Chanda Sahib, 646, 660, 652 
Chai}<}akauiika, the, 170 
Ch&ndala caste, J96 


Chondellaa, the. 170, 171, 183, 185, 
186 253, 277 

Chanderl, 303, 341. 360, 428, 429 
Chandomagore, 643, 061, 660. 80.% 
824 

Chandl Devi. 583 

Chandldfta, 407 

Chatuii^mangaU the, 680 

Chandra, 146, 147 

Chandradeva, 18G 

Chandragiri, 373. 037 

Chandra Gupta I, J44-5 

Chandra Gupta II, VikrarnAditya, 

119, 148-50, 172-3, 192, 197, 200, 
207 

Chandragupta Maurya 1, 62. 63, 68, 
73, 86, 80. 97-102. 103, 125, 

120, 128, 129. 140, 142, 144 
(’handrapida, 163 

Uiiandra Sena Jadav, 543 
Chandras, tho, 167 
Chandruvurman, 146, 147 
Chandravorniankol, 140 
Chandwar, 161, 279, 340 
Cimnguinn, 683 
Chapas, tho, 175, 182 
Charaka, 142 

Charles IT, 034, 637, 038, 640 
Clmrnoek, Job, 640 
Charter Act, 788, 789, 801, 804, 805, 
815, 817, 819, 854, 855, 888 
ChashWna, 119 
Chulfiold Committee, 938 
Chatter Singh, 746, 747 
Chaudhury, Oen. J. N., 1002 
Chauhans, tho, 186, 187, 277, 278 
Chaul, 352, 517, 575, 632 
Chaulukyoa, the, 171 
Chaunsa, 437 

Otaurasl Vaifthnava ki vdrta, the, 582 
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Fort St. George, 638 
Fort William, 640, 057, 720 
Forth, Dr., 666 
“Forward Bloc", 989 
Foster, Sir William, 477 
Fowler, Sir Henry, 865, 867 
Fox, Charles James, 787 
France, 968 

Francis, Sir Philip, 785, 787 
Fraser, Lovst, 908, 911 
Free trade, 865 

French, the, 216, 490, 633, 636, 
646-9 649-65 passim, 660, 661. 
662, 666, 666, 607, 668, 669, 677, 
678, 679, 684, 685, 686-90 passim, 
694, 699, 702, 711, 712, 715-17, 
728, 730, 737, 749, 700, 805, 824, 
839, 840, 872, 888, 906 
French East India Company. 642-4 
Frere, Sir Bartle, 849 
FreaoO'paintingB, 242-3 
Fryer, John, 619 
FuUarton, Colonel William, 685 
Fulta, 669, 660 
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Fu-nan, 216, 217, 219, 221 
Fytche, General, 736 
Fyzullapur, 542 


GadgU, N. V., 999 

Gahadav&las, the, 161, 186, 187. 188, 
277; genealogical tablo, 257 
Gaikwars, the, genealogical table, 
1014. iSee Barod& 

Gajapati Pratuparudra. 369 
Gaklurs, the, 438 
Ganapati (Kakutlya). 190, 298 
Ganapati Naga, 140 
(landa, 185 

Gandamak, Treaty of, 834, 835 
Gandhara, 27, 34, 56, 63-4, 104, 1 13, 
140, 153 

-sculpture, 234—40 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 021, 900, 983-4, 
985. 986, 087. 988. 989, 990, 99], 998 
Gandhi-lrwin Pact, the, S^88 
(Janesh, Itaja, 344-5 
ttunga Hal, 676 

(iang^dtia Pratapa Vildsa, tlie, 408 
Gangiulhar, 408 
Gangadhar ShTistri, 707 
Oangoikonc^a-cholapuram, 250 
Gangas, the, 173, 190. 202, 251. 385 

-, Eastern, 189 

Ganges river and vaHev, 139, 180, 
186. 188, 189, 199, 201, 214, 276, 
319, 383, 386, 429, 438. 634, 692, 
704, 721, 739, 770, 822. 899 
Gangetic Doab, the, 160, 169, 170, 
J79, 288, 289, 319. 320. 335, 337, 
339, 340, 399. 428, 449, 548, 550, 
720, 721, 803 

Gangeyadova, 167, 184, 180 
Gangu, 356 
Ganj, 581 

Ganjam, 158, 150, 165 
Garah Katanga, 448 
Gardner, Gonoral, 722 
Garga, 142 

Garga Yavanas, the, sec Muslims 
Garhgaon, 492 
Garhw&l Hills, 485, 723 
Gartok, 908 

Garuda column, 141, 143 
Garui^adhvaja, 238 

Gau(^ae, the, 152, 165, 157, 158, 16?, 
163, 164-5. 167, 170, 179, 187 
Gauh&ti, 402 

Gaur, 280, 345. 346, 347, 404, 408, 
418, 437. 452 
GautamI Bala4rl, 133 
Gautamlputra ^&takar^, 115, 110, 
126, 132, 144, 172, 178, 189 
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Oawilgarh, 702, 704 
OftWBhpur, 725 
aay&, 516 

Gemelli-Carori, G. F., 509 
General Society, see East India 
Company 

Geneva Trade Conference, 977 
Genoa, 631 

Geological Survey of India. 966 
George HI. King, 787 
George V, King, 928 
Germany, 872, 898, 903, 906, 607, 
949, 968, 989, 991 
Ghafur Khan, 727 
Ghaghar, river, 332, 387 
Ohairwajh, the, 333 
Gh4Iib Khan, 337 
Ghasiti Begam, 655, 656, 657 
Ghats, Western, 512 
Qhdzl, title of, 491 

GhazI Malik, 300, 313. See also 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq 
Ghazl-ud-din Firuz Jang, 537 
Gh^!-ud*dln Imad-ul-mulk, 529 
Ghazipur, 452, 706, 725 
Ghaznavids, the, 180, 184, 188, 275, 

276, 277, 278, 393 

Ghazni, 182, 183, 277, 278, 280, 290, 
532, 631, 765, 758, 759 

-, Sultans of, 171,183, 276-6, 281, 

283 

Ghazni Khan, 355 
Ghoria (or Vijayadrug), 640 
Ghiyas Beg, 581 
Ghiyas-ud-dIn (of Malwa), 350 
Ghiyas-ud-dIn 'A^zam Sh^, 344 
Ghiyas-ud'din Bahadur Sh^i, 316, 
343 

Ghiyas-ud-din BahmanI, 357 
Ghiyas-ud'dln Baiban, see Balban 
Ghiyas-ud-dIn Mahmud (of Ghur), 
279n 

Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah 
(Sh&hi), 347 

Ghiy&s-ud-dln Muhammad (of Ghur), 

277, 280 

Ghiyas-ud-dIn Tughluq, 300, 313, 
314-17,324,327, 337,394, 408, 409 
Ghiy&s-ud-dln Tughluq II, 335, 343 
Ghiyaspur, 343 
Ghizali, 580 
Qhizalls, the, 756 
Ghosh, Arebinda, 680 
Ghosh, L&lmohan, 891 
Qhosh&, 31 

Ghul&m Husain, 520, 532, 538, 539, 
662 

Ghur, 279, 280, 631; Suli&ns of, 
276 80 


Ghuzak, 183 

Ghuzz Turkmans, the, 277 
Gidumal, Day&rom, 959 
Gilbert, Sir Walter, 747 
Gilgit, 837 

Gillespie, General Sir R. R., 722 
Giria, 639, 672 

Girivraja, 69, 61, 70, 83, 92, 94 
Gim&r, 104, 185, 202 
OUa Oovinda, the, 188, 210 
Gladstone, W. E., 832, 833, 83,'> 
836 

Gladwin, Francis, 469 

Glaukanikoi, the, 65 

Goa, 6, 361, 370, 445, 458, 617, 674. 

575, 632, 633, 634, 642 
Goalpara. 344, 492 
Godavari, river, 178, 179, 189, 383. 
385, 466 

Godavari-Kriahpa Doab, 385 
Goddard, Colonel, 678 
Godeheu, M., 652, 666 
Godolphin, Earl of, 641 
Godwin, General Sir H. T., 7.‘U. 
774 

Gogra, river, 429, 430, 434 
Gogunda, 450 

Gohad, 704, 706; Rana of, 678 
Gokarna, 106 
Gokhaie, General, 709 
Gokhale, Gopal Krishna, 887, 911, 
915, 931, 955, 962, 980, 981, 962 
Gokla (of Tilpat), 497 
Golab Singh, 744 
Goldsmith, Sir Frederick, 906 
Golkunda, 369, 372, 374, 385, 4(JJ. 
410, 446, 465, 467, 476, 476, 47<i 
480, 486, 491, 495, 606, 606. 617, 
637, 643 

-, Sultanate of, 366 

QoUas (the White Him), 163 
Gomata, image of, 261 
Gombroon, 634 
Gondapur, 704 
Gondophemes, 118 
Gonds, the, 471 

Gondwana, 355, 445, 448, 44^i. 

544 

Gooty, 714 
Gopachandra, 164 
Gop&la I, 165, 191 
Gop&la II, 167 
Gop&la ni, 168 
Gop&lgir. 289 
GopinAth, 513 

Qopin&thpur insoription, 385 
Oopuramt the, 250 
Gora (Rajput), 302 
Gorahkpur, 722, 986 
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Gordon, Sir J. H., 741 
Gos&la, 85, 107 

Gough, Sir Hugh (Lord Gough), 742 
743, 746, 747, 766, 781 
Gould, B. J,, 909 
Govardban, 569 

Government Museum, Madras, 236 
Government of India, the, 781, 821, 
824, 847-53, 911-26. See aUo 
Pari III, Book II, Modern India, 
829 sqq. passim 

Government of India Act, 1919, 
616 sqq., 630, 983 

Government of India Bill, 1936, 
922 sqq., 988-9 

Govemor*General, powers of the, 
714, 784-804 passim 
Go vernor-General-in-Council, the, 
788, 832, 845, 847-56 passim, 861, 
864, 870, 874, 889, 911-26 passim, 
937, 968. See also Government of 
India 

Govind, Gum, 600, 541, 735, 737, 738 
Govinda I, 385 
Govinda III, 170, 179, 180 
Govindachandra, 167, 186, 187 
Govindapur, 640 
Graham, General, 908 
Grahavarman Maukhari, 155, 167 
Orama, the, 195 
Grand Trunk Road, 441 
Grant, Charles, 793, 816 
Greeks, the, 113-20, 133, 134, 142, 
211, 212, 213, 224, 220, 234, 236, 
400, 680, 823 
Gregoreon, Dr., 910 
Grey, General, 766 
Grierson, Dr., 582, 683 
Griflln, Sir Lepol, 740 
Qfihya S^ras, the, 79, 82, 83, 92 
Gritsamada, 36 
Growse, F. S., 582 
Guhila R§ipute, the, 302, 386 
Gujar&t, 178, 179, 182, 185, 186, 202, 
277, 284, 299, 300, 301, 304, 312, 
320, 330, 336, 337, 349, 351-3. 
387, 397, 398, 400, 412, 418. 419, 
422, 426, 432, 434, 445, 451, 452, 
466, 472, 477, 482, 486, 626, 527, 
540, 641, 646, 546, 661, 571, 572, 
673, 680, 698. 634, 702, 725. 
726, 999 

—, Sult&nate of, 361-3 
GujarSt (Punjab), 747 
Guiars, the, 196 
Gul&b Singh (of Kashmir), 776 
Gulbadan Begam, 569, 679 
Gulbarga (Ahsanabad), 356, 357, 
358, 370, 420 


Guliatoii, IVoaty of (1813), 761 
Gumli, river, .329 
Guntur, 386, 686, 689 
Guptas, the, 123, 144-52, 153 sqq., 
160, 162, 165; administration, 

191-5; social conditions, 196-9; 
religion, 199-207; literature, 207- 
10; art, 230, 240-3; genealogioal 
table, 265 

Gurgaon district, 543, 947 
Gurjaras, the, 157, 163, 166, 160, 
175 

Gurkhas, the, 14, 390, 721-3, 730, 
778, 874 

Gurrarakonda, 714 
Gurudospnr, 541 
Gurukul of Ilardw&r, the, 884 
Gurus, Sikh, 490, 500 
(Uiti, 682, 683 

Gwalior, 183, 283, 284, 295, 335, 
340. 341, 348, 428, 430, 447, 476, 
484, 500, 546, 584. 678, 694, 706, 
766, 767, 777, 771). 841, 842, 
990 

-, Treaty of, 708 

Gyantso, 908-9 


Habibullah, Amir, 904-5 
Hadrainaut, 495 
Hafiz, 344 

Hafiz liahamat Khan, 692 
Haidar Shah, 354 
Haidaru, 739 

Haig, Sir Wolsoley, 279, 295, 301, 
315, 320, 327 
Haileybury College, 866 
Hajr Ahmad, 5,30 
Haji Ibrahim Sarhindl, 580 
Haji Ilivus, see Shama-ud-din liiyua 
Siiah ‘ 

Huji Maula. 307 
Hajipur, 462 
Hakalzai, 758 

Hakim (brother of Akbar), 460 
Hakim Dawai, 488 
Hala Satavahana, 142 
Halaku, 297 
Holdighat, 450 

Hal6bld (Dorasamudra), 189, 262, 
304, 306, 306, 320, 366 
Halliday, Sir F. J., 801 
Hamburg, 950 
Hamid Kh&n, 340 
Hamlda B&nu Begam, 447 
Hamilton. William. 641 
Hamlr (of Mewar). 303. 386, 387 
HamTr Deva (of RMthambhor), 
302, 402 
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HonMnir-Mahdfcdw/o, the, 302 

Jiammlrmada-mardafuit the, 408 
Hammond, Sir Lawrie, 964 
Hamza Shah, Saif-uchdln, 344 
H&dbT, 279, 286, 299, 332 
Hanuman, 93 
Har Govind, Guru, 600 
Har Kiahan, Guru, 600 
Har Rai, Guru, 500 
Harapala Deva, 312 
Harappa. 15, 19, 24, 26, 37, 224, 
230, 965 
Harautl, 349 
Haravi-jaya, the, 135 
Hardinge, Charlee, Lord, 925, 926, 
930, 939, 959 
Hardwfir, 336, 884 
Hare, David, 817 
Hari Tant Phadke, 681 
Hari Singh Naola (Nalwa), 739 
Hari Vijaya Suri, 458 
Hariana, 436 
Hariar I. 326, 366, 367 
Hariar II, 366, 367 
Harichandra (Brahmana), 169 
Harihara, 190 
Hariharpur, 638 
Hara-kiri, 822 
Harinath, 581 
Harifichandra, 91 

Harishena, 145, 146, 148, 160, 
207 

Horisimha (of Tirhut), 389 
Haritiputras, the, 176 
Harivarman, 216 
Horponelly, 713 

Harris, General George (Lord Harria), 
712, 714 

Harsha (of Kanauj), 102, 165-60, 
161, 162, 163, 165, 170, 178, 181, 
186, 191, 192, 202, 203, 207, 
440 

Haraha Charita, the, 136, 149, 169, 
169, 201, 210 
Harshadeva, 162 
Hartog, Sir Philip, 961 
Haryahka kings (of Magadha), the, 
68-60 

Hasan (poet), 310 
Hasan (father of Sher Shah), 436 
Hasan Abdal, 494 
Hasan ‘All KhSpO, 497 
Hasan-hDihlav!, 409 
Hasan Khan (brother of MahmOd 
Begarha), 352 
Hasan Khin Mew&tl, 428 
TT asan , Zafar Kh&n, see ‘Ala>ud*din 
Hasan Bcdiman Shfth 
Hasan-un'Niz&ml, 281-2 


Hastings, Marquess of, 622, 708, 717 
718, 722-31 passim, 764, 76/]’ 
768, 814, 840 

Hastings, Warren, 677, 675-9 pas. 
aim, 684, 685, 689. 691-4, 605 
696, 727, 728, 764, 770, 786, 780. 
790, 791, 796, 797, 816, 907 
Hastivarman, 147 
Hatgarh, 779 
Hathras, 543 
Havell, E. B., 410, 966 
Havelock, Sir Henry, 777, 778, 780 
Hawkins, Captain William, 636 
Hazara, 66, 164, 378, 494, 744, 740 
Heath, Captain William, 640 
Hegesander, 133 
Heliodoros, 141, 238 
Hellenistic art, 234 
Helmud, river, 181 
Hemacbandra, 85, 86, 202 
Homadri, 189 
Hemantasena, 187 
Henry IV, Emperor, 392 
Henry IV (of PVance), 643 
Herakles (Indian), 82, 84, 02, 139 
Heras, Rev. Father, 366 
Herat, 101, 464, 749, 760, 751, 763, 
830, 833 
Hermaios, 117 
Herschell Committee, 867 
Hewitt, General, 776 
High Courts, 804 
Hijli, 640 

Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII), 3‘JJ 
Himachal Pradesh, 999, 1005 
Himalayas, the, 323, 412, 430, 438, 
445, 455, 577, 600, 721, 727, 729 
Himu, 403, 443, 446 
Hinaydna Buddhism, 90, 140 
Hindal, 432, 433, 444 
Hindi language, 354, 402, 407, 488, 
964, 1011 

Hindu Colonial Kingdoms, 211-23 
Hindu Kingdoms: of Vijayanagar. 
366-83; Orissa, 383-6; Mewir. 
386-8; Kamarupa and Assam. 
383*0; Nepal, 389-90 
Hindu Law, Vikramadityan, 189 
HindU’Pad-Pada?idhl, the, 645, 547, 
726 

Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Waihand, 
the. 182-3 

Hindu University, Benares, 887 
Hinduism, 201, 202, 222-3, 406, 879, 
886 

Hindukush, the, 323, 464, 466, 474 
Hindustfia!, 681 
■ ■■ Party, the, 631 
Hippalus, 137 
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Hirani'Khera, 332 
Hiranyagarbha, 39 
Him (Pindarl), 724 
Hislop, Sir Thomas, 709, 725 
Hissar Flruz&, 332, 338, 433, 435 
Hiuen-Teang, 121, 153. 150, 1S7, 
169, 160, 169, 178, 181, 192, 197. 
198, 2U1, 203, 213, 240 
Hobart, Lord, 691 

Hodaon, Major William (of HodsonV 
Horse), 777, 778 
Hogg,, Sir Stowart, 801 
Holdich, Sir T. H., 761 
Holi, the, 609 

Holkars, the, 680.706-0,724,725,72(>, 
727, 736; genealogical table, 1014 
Hollaod, 635, 684, 806, 968. Scr 
Dutch 

Holland, John, 087 
Holmes, T. IHce, 776 
Holwell, J. Z., 057, 658, ()70 
Home Government, tho (Whitehall, 
the British Govomiuont), 812-20 
pasaim, 847-8; see also Part III, 
Book II, Modem India, 829 sq<]. 
Home Guards, 935 
Home Rule League, Bosant’s, 983; 

Tilak’s, 983 
Homer, 142 

Horse-sacrifice {Aiivamedfia), the, 43, 
91, 114, 139, 148, 150, 162, 173, 
175, 199, 207 
Houghton, Lord, 889 
House of Commons, 641, 815, 816, 
847, 849, 854, 857, 891, 895, 916. 
See also Parliament 
Hoysalas, the, 189, 190, 202, 205, 251, 
262, 303, 304, 305, 366, 367, 382 
Hpagyidoa, 730, 732 
Hugel, Baron von, 740 
Hugli, 472, 570, 632, 638, 640, 047, 
660, 661, 602 
Hultzsch, Dr. E., 325 
Human sacrificoB, 826 
Humayun, 350, 353, 364, 36)0, 425, 
430, 432-4, 436, 437, 438, 443, 
444_6, 461, 487, 664, 664, 678, 
579, 684, 688, 696, 698 
Humayun (son of Muhammad Hhan), 


335 

Humayun-ndmdh, the, 669, 679 
Hume, AUan, 892. 893, 894 
Huns, the, 160, 151, 153-4, 166, 166, 
184, 196, 201, 400 
Hunter, Sir William, 740, 876 
Husain ‘All, Wazir, 52^9, 664 
Husain ‘Ali Sayyid, 637, 640,643, 644 


Husain Beg, 464 

Husain Nixazn Shah, 364, 372 


Husain Quli Kh&n, 669 
Husain Safari Sh&h, 632 
Husain Shah (of Ahmadnagar), 476, 
476 

Husain Shfih (of Bengal), see ‘AH- 
ud'dln Husain Shuh 
Husain Shah Sharql, 346, 848, 417 
Husam Shalil dynasty, the, 347 
Ht/saini, tho, 409 

Hushang Shah (Alp Kh&n of MfiJwa), 
349. 361, 358, 420 
Hushyar ‘ Ain-ul«mulk, 368 
Hutton, Dean, 701, 715 
Huvislikn, 122, 139 
Hvilor ‘All, 548, 068, 679, 682, 688, 
‘684. 685, 089. 716. 741 
Hyder Beg, 697 

Hvderabud (Deccan), 480, 527, 538, 
544, 596, 000, 641, 050. 666, 
667. 088-00, 716, 717-18, 727, 776. 
843, 846, 870, 998, 1000-2, 1005 
—— Kizams of, genealogical table. 
1018 

- — Dnivorsity of, 961 
Hydorabiwl (Sind), 760, 762 


‘ Ibfulat-Khdna, tho, 458 
jbn BatOtah, 286, 300, 313, SlOsyg., 
321, 324, 333, 309, 400 
Ibn Hauqal, 275 
Ibn Khordadzob, 219 
Ibn Rosteh, 219 

Ibrahlro (son of Sikaiidar), 341, 342 
Ibrahim, Rukn-ud-din, 299 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shall 1, 364, 402 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 11, 304 
Ibrahim Khtin, 446 
Ibrahim Khan Gardl, 648, 662 
Ibralilm Lodi, 8ult6n, 341—2, 398, 
426, 427, 428 

Ibr&him Sh&li Sbarql, 347, 348, 417, 
530 

Ibrahim Sur, 435, 446 
Idar. 352 

Ikd&la (Azadpur), 328, 329, 332 
Ikhtiyar-ud-dln Altuniya, 286, 287 
Ikhtiv&r-ud-din GhazI Sh&h, 344 
Ikhti'yar-ud-dln Muhammad, 278-9, 
283 

Buhv&kus, the, 67, 91, 92, 93, 116, 
172 

llak Khun, 276 
Ilbsrt Turk,, the, 288, 296 
Ilbert Bill, 891, 892, 896 
Ihyas Shah, 344; deeoendanl* ol, 
346, 606 

lltutmiab, 282-6, 288, 289, 301, 343, 
394 
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Imad Sliahl dyDhaty (of Berar}, 

363 

Im&d*ul*miilk, 535, 548 
Imam, Sir 'All, 916 
Imdm-i‘'AdU, the, 460 
Imftmgarh, 762 
Immadi NaroBimba, 369 
Imperial Civil Service, see Indian 
Civil Service 

Impey, Sir Elijah, 786, 796, 797 
Improvement Trusts, 931 
Tnimt Commission, 773 
In&yat Khan, 581 
Incbcape, Lord, 962 
Income Tax, 865, 866 
Indapur, 476 

Independence Day, 987, 1005 
Independence League, 960 
India Act, Pitt’s, 680, 679, 681, 682, 
689, 690, 787, 788, 789 
India and Burma (Emergency Pro¬ 
visions) Act, 968 
Indian Annual Register, 969, 970 
India (Consequential Provision) Bill 
(1949), 1005 

India Council, 847, 848, 850, 852, 86.1, 
864, 893, 896, 911-26 passim 
India Independence Bill, 1947, 996 
India weekly, the, 896 
Indian Archipel^o, 211, 219, 222 
Indian Association of Calcutta, 889, 
890, 891 

Indian Civil Service, the, 865-7: 

888-93, 897, 912, 931-4 
Indian Codes of Procedure, 804 
Indian Colonial Kingdoms, 211-23 
Tr>diA.r> CouncUs Act (1892), 980 
Indian Government, see Government 
of India 

Indian Historical Records Commis¬ 
sion, 966-6 

T pHiAn Liberal Federation, 983, 987 
Indian Mercantile Marine, 943 
Indian Military Academy, 938, 970 
Indian Mutiny, 729, 748, 766, 767, 
772-83, 790, 821, 841, 849, 852, 
855, 865, 873, 874, 895, 896, 899 
TnHiftn Kation^ Army, 991, 992 
Indian National Conference, 89^3 
Indian National Congress, 813, 852, 
863,857,860,881, 887-98, 903, 915, 
020, 921, 925, 928, 958, 968, 972-3, 
980, 096 passim, 998 
Indian Navy, Royal, 938-9, 970, 992 
Indian Ocean, 194, 370, 375, 631, 
*716, 717 

Indian Penal Code, 804 

Indian Retrenchment Committee, 

968 


Indian Sandhurst Committee, 937 
Indian Science Congress, 966 
Indian State Forces, 938 
Indian States, the, 782, 840-6, 917, 
920, 921, 922, 925-7, 948, 968, 970, 
973, 997-1004, 1006 

-, Minor, 764-70 

Indian Statutory Commission, 670, 
937, 961 

Indian Tariff Board, 977 
Indian Universities, see Universities 
In^an Women’s University, 961, 963 
Indil Khan (Saif-ud-dln Flruz), 346 
Indo-China, 211. 214, 216, 222 
Indo-Iranian Cultural Society, 972 
Indore, 646, 680, 709, 999 
Indra, 24, 25, 26, 37, 38, 39, 40, 50, 
82, 94, 139, 191 
Indra III, 170, 179 
Indra Singh Ratbor, 501 
Indraprastha, 94 
Indrar&ja, 161, 166 
Indravarman, Maharajadhiraja, 216 
Indus, river, 64, 182, 336, 494, 753, 
764, 760, 761, 762, 837, 838 

- valley, 276, 739; pre-historic 

oivilisation of, 13, 15-23, 24, 25, 
26, 37, 39, 211, 230 
Industrial Commission, 810, 951 

-Employment Act (1941), 974 

- Revolution, English, 811 

Industry, see Trade 
Infallibility Decree, Afioka’s, 460 
Infanticide, 773, 821, 822, 825 
Inglis, Brigadier, 778 
Innos, A. D., 763, 767, 774, 776 
Instrument of Transfer, the, 844, 
845 

International Labour Conference 
(1947), 971 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, 991 
Iqbalmand, 300 

Iqbalndmdh-i-Jahdnglrl, the, 465, 580, 
581 

Iqtd*s, the, 393 
Iradat Kh&n, 470 
Ir&k, 182, 323 

Iranians, the, 181, 631, 508 
Iron Age, 1^13 
Iron Pillar, Delhi, 242 
IrrawSddy, river, 730, 731, 734 
Irrigation, Mauryan, 129; in Kfisb- 
mlr, 163; in Tugbluq period, 
331-2; BahmanI, 362; Modem, 
873, 943^. See also Canals 
Irvine, W., 666, 663 
Irwin, Lord, 920, 087 
*1 b& (of Dacca), 453 
*l8& Khfa (of KoU), 840 
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U&navannan Maukliari, 165.162, )G6 
Iselin, Colonel. 910 
Ishwar Daa, 581 
Iflhwari Prasad. 302. 315. 321 
Isidore (of Charax), 118 
Islam, 8, 180, 181, 212, 222. 223, 
276, 276, 281, 282, 283. 297, 298, 
307, 312, 352, 365. 402. 403, 405, 
406, 410. 426, 454, 458. 459, 481. 
487, 496, 407, 664, 699, 879, 884, 
004, 067 

-Movement, the New, 067 

Islam Khan (governor of Bengal), 4G6 
Islam Khan Lodi, 340 
Islam Khan Rum!. 530 
Islam Shah Sher, 443, 560 
Islamio Art and Architecture, 410-22 
Isle of France (Mauritivis), 644, 647, 
712, 716 

Islington CorainiBsion, 931 
Isma‘ll ‘Adil Shah, 304. 370 
Isma'Il Mukh, Naair-nd-d!n Shah, 
356 

Iam&‘ll Safsvl, 425n 
Ispah&n, 806 
l^vara, 83 

Uvsradeva (Siva), 160 
Idvarasena, 172 
Italy, 968 
rtim&d Khan, 461 
I*timad>ud-daulah (Mirza Ghiyas 
Beg), 464, 466 
I'tsing, 198 
Izid Bakhsh, 485 
‘lu'ud'dln ‘A'zam-ul-mulk, 343 


Jabbalpur, 160 
Jacatra, 633 

Jackson, Coverly, 773, 778 
Jackson, Prof, (of Chicago), 967 
Jacobin Club, 712 
Jaoquemont, V., 740 
Jagadishpur, 773 
Jagsnn&th, temple of, 383, 386 
Jagat (Dvaraka), 352 
Jagst Seth (banker). 658, 669, 661 
Jagat Seth Fateh Ch&nd, 539 
Jagataimha, 389 
Jagayyapeta, 236 
Ja^alak Pass, 757. 759 
J&g%r system, the. 314, 830, 336, 342. 
486, 494, 644, 646, 647. 666, 666, 
657, 660, 696, 697, 710 
Jahftn 636 

Jah&i Sbkh, 627 

JahAD&rfi, Begam, 477, 480, 481, 
484. 679 

JahAndAr ShAh, 627, 628, 631 


Jah&nglr, 456, 457, 460, 463-70, 475, 
500, 556, 559, 563, 566, 566, 670, 
674, 578, 579. 580. 581. 591. 596. 
600, 601, 636, 637 
Jahamiit, the. 277 
Jai Singh, 480 

JnichAnd (of Kanauj and Benares) 
277, 278. 279 
Jaidev, 499 

Jails and Police, the, 034-6 
Jaimall, 449 
Jama literature, 408 
Jaimifi, the. 59, 62. 70, 73, 74, 75. 82, 
89. 98, 102, 110, 111, 120. 
135, 139, 140, 153, 20J, 202, 203, 
379, 410, 413, 459, 401 
Jaintm, 732. 765 
Jaipal (Jayapala), 182, 183 
Jaipur. 540, 600, 704, 706, 726, 
842 

Jaiealmor, 450, 727 
Jaitak, 722 
Jaitpur, 708 
J&jau, 627 

J&jnagar, 201, 328, 329. Set aJao 
Orissa 

Jalal Kiian Ludl. 342 
Jalal Khiin Loh&nl, 436 
Jalal Kliiin Sher, 443, 560 
Jalahud-din Kiruz Shah, see Flriiz 
Shah Khaljl 

Jalalabad, 166, 742, 757. 769, 006 
Jal&ll, 289. 340 
Jalalpur, 66 
J&landhar, 113, 158 
Jalauka, 110 
Jalaun, 767 
J&}ianw&Il& B6gh, 084 
Jalnapur, 704 
Jalor, 303, 352 
J&m Babaniya, 330 
Jam-i-Jahan Numd, the, 509 
Jamd'at K}Mna Maajid, the, 414 
Jamal Kh&n Sorang Kh&n!, 435 
Jatnbu-dv\pa, 3-4 
James I, 637 
James II, 638, 640 
James, Commodore, 642 
J&mi* Maajid, the, 418, 420, 488, 588, 
593 

Jammu. 336, 735. 1002-4, 1005 
Jamrud. 501. 902 
J&ms, the, 330 
Jamshed (artist). 599 
Jomthld (of Qolkunda), 365 
Jomshld (of KAohmlr), 353 
JomunA, river, see JumnA 
Jon MuhaiDmad, 583 
Jonaka, 42, 02 
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Janamejaya, 42, 91, 92, 95 
Jang Bahadur, Sir, 776, 778, 780 
Janjira, 352, 515, 517, 521 
Jankojl Rao Sindhia, 549, 552, 766 
Jaora, 727 

Japan, 214, 236, 635, 806, 822, 898, 
949,950,969,976, 980, 990,991,992 
Jarlaaudha, 94 
Jarihy the, 478 
Jasrat Khokar, 339 
Jaswant Kao Holkar, 008, 700, 702, 
705, 706 

Jaswant Singh, 482-3, 486, 404, 501 
JatahM, the, 72, 91, 215, 231 
Jats, the, 497, 629, 535, 640, 542, 
548, 568, 680. 822 
Jaugada, 104 

Jauhar, rite of, 67, 302, 402, 449 
Jauna Khan, Muhammad, 315, 316, 
317. See al30 Muhammad bin 
Tughluq 

Jaunpur, 329, .332, 335, 337, 340, 
342, 346, 347-8, 349, 410, 412, 
417, 433, 435, 437, 445, 447, 570, 
572, 574 

Java, 215, 219, 221, 222, 240, 248, 
395, 633, 635, 636, 670 
Javll principality, 513 
Jay Singh, 501, 504, 514-15 
Jay Singh II, 540, 645 
Jay Singh Surl, 408 
Jaya I^varamurti, 216 
Jaya Simhavar, 216 
Jaya-Sthitimalla, 389 
Jayachandra {of Kanauj), 277, 278, 
279 

Jayadeva, 162, 210 
Jayadhvaj, 493 
Jayaji Rao Sindhia, 766 
Jayananda, 582 
Jayapaia, 182, 183 
Jay&pida Vinayaditya, 163 
Jayarudramalla (of Nepal), 389 
Jayaslambha, Kumbha’s, 387 
Jayavarman I (of Kambuja), 216 
Jayavarman 11, 216 
Jech Doab (Punjab), 636 
Jedda, 352, 806 

Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand), 185 

Jesuits, the, 459, 472 

Jdta (^jput general), 439 

Jc^vana, 186 

Jews, the, 379 

Jh&ln, 301 

Jh&la, chief of, 460 

JLanal, 768, 773, 776, 779, 841 

Jh&rkhand hills, 438 

Jharoka-darBan, the, 496 

Jhelum, river, 66, 336, 469, 735, 1003 


Jhindan, KanI, 741,744,746, 746,747 
Jhinde, the, 736 
Jihad, the, 496 
Jija B&I, 512 
JinjI, 617, 523, 524, 668 
Jinnah, Qaid-i-Azam, 987, 989, 990, 
991, 994, 995, 996 
Jivita Gupta II, 162 
Jiwan Kikan, 486 

Jitya, the, 331, 354, 394, 462, 497, 
602, 504 
Jhanedvara, 189 
Jhatrikas, the, 56, 84 
Jodphur, 441, 483, 501, 502, 540, 
704, 709, 726, 926 
Jones, Sir William, 816 
Joshi, Narayan Malhar, 954, 955-0 
Jubbuipore, 448 
Jud, 282, 283, 289 
Judiciary, the, 933-4 
Jujhar Singh Bundela, 471 
Jullunder, 299, 409, 447, 464, 535, 744 
Jumna, river, 180, 294, 319, 332, 429, 
463, 484, 541, 568, 571, 634, 678, 
704, 716. 721, 737, 738, 779 
Juna Shah, 334 
Junagadh, 1000 
Junagarh, 352 ‘ 

Junaid, or Junayd, 182 
Junnar, 364, 513 

Jury, trial by: in Southern India, 
194; Modern, 814-15 
Justice, Administration of: under the 
Guptas, 194; up to the Mutiny, 
796-8 

-, High Courts of, see High Courts 

-, Supreme Court of, 785-6 

Justin, 98, 99, 100 
JwalamukhI, 329 
Jyotirmalla (of Nepal), 389 


Kablr, 405-7 

Kabul, 101, 120, 182, 188, 342, 426. 
427, 429. 430, 433, 444. 445, 46;i. 
454, 467, 464, 469, 473, 607, 62T, 
.532. 533, 534, 675, 691, 698, 631, 
099, 712, 747, 748-69 passtm, 

829, 833, 834, 835, 904, 905 

-Turkl Shahlya Kings of, 181 

Kacharls, the, 368 
Kachchapaghata, Chief of, 184 
Kadambas, the, 116, 165, 173, 1'^ 
Kadphises I, 119-120 
Kadphises II, 120, 121, 137, 141 
Kafur, Malik Nalb, 190, 301, 394, 
306, 306, 309, 311 
Kai l^usrav, 292 
Kailasa, 253 
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KBiqub&d, 294. 296 
Kaithal» 287. 337 
Kaivarta caste. 194 
Kaivarta chiefs, J69 
R&katlyaa, the, 174. 175, 189, 190, 
246. 277, 303, 304, 316 
Kfikavar^in. 61, 63 
Kakhr-ud-dln Mubarak Shah. 343 
Kakka (Pratibara). 167 
Kalaohurii, the, 154, 173, 175, 186, 
187. 203, 253 
Kaladi, 203 

Kalamandalam, the, 967 
Kalaog, river, 492 
Kalan^, 722 
Kalanimaya, the, 403 
K^p&h&r, 386 
Kalasoka, 61 
Kalat (Kelat), 181, 833 
Kalhana, 106, 111, 121, 122, 153, 
163, 183, 210 

K^I, worship of, 825, 885 
Kalid&sa, 111, 114, 149. 207 
Kalikata (or Kalighata), see Calcutta 
Kalima, the, 406 
Kallmullah Shah BahmanI, 362 
Kalinga, 66. 63, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
109, 112, 116, 127, 128, 130, 186. 
188 189 

Kilinjar, 183, 279, 433, 439, 450, 461 

Kalkir&ja, 163 

Kallar, 181 

Kaloras, the, 760 

Kalpa-vfikaha, the, 82 

Kalpi, 335, 337, 348, 779 

Kalsi, 104 

Kalyan. 613, 514 

Kaly&na (or Kalyaai). 180, 189, 203, 

480 

Kam Bakbsh, 508 
Kama (R&jput general), 439 
Kamali Devi, 301 
Kamandaka, 210 

K&marupa. 147, 157, 168-9, 162, 
165. 188, 388, 492, 493 
KAmata, see Kamanipa 
K&matpur, 347, 388 
Kamboja, 66 
Kambojaa, the. lOi, 167 
Kambuja. 216, 217 
Kainbuja«de4a (Indo*China), 216, 
217. 219, 221 
Kampil, 289 
KAmpila, 42. 320, 338 
Kampill. 366 

Kftmi.An, 432. 433, 444, 760 
Kaaaceae district# (Eanara), 172. 
173. 176, 178, 196, 201, 203, 367, 
682. 714 


Kanauj. 161, 162. 166. 166-63. 166, 
169, 179, 183, 188, 210, 277, 337, 
338, 437. 438 

-, Pratih&ra rulers of, 169-71 

Kafiehl (Conjeeveram), 116, 147. 

172, 173, 175, 198. 206. 246, 361, 
367, 386, 667 

-, Pallavas of, 173-6 

Kahchipura, 173 
Kandachara, the, 382 
Kandahar, see Qand&h&r 
Kaiidarpanar&yan. 463 
Kangra, 182. 336. 468. 600. 736. 739 
KanhojT Angria. 642 
Kanishka 1, 90, 120-2, 140, 181, 
210, 237 

Kanjw, llio Tibetan, 214 
Kannada literature, 377 
Kanva dynasty of Magadha, the, 
36, 114-16 
Kanw&, see Kh&nua 
Kapilavastu, 84, 87 
Kapilendra. 190. 383, 386 
Kapi^, 63, 118 
Kapur Singh. 641 
Kora, 296, 297, 298, 301, 337, 448 
Kara-jal, 324 
Karan (of Mowar), 466 
KararunI Sultans, the, 386, 606 
Koras, the. 202 
Koratoya, river, 388 
KarikAl, 644 
Karim Khan, 724, 726 
Kdrkhdnds, the, 392 
Karkotas, the, 163, 182 
Karkun, 362 
Karle cave, 238, 251 
Karma, doctrine of, 83, 84, 89 
Karma mdrga, the, 206 
Karma Mimartsd, the, 408 
Kari;ia, 95 

Kar^ Kalochuri, 167 
Karnadeva II, K&i, 301, 304 
Kamal, 532 

Karnasuvama, 156, 168, 162, 166 
Kar^ta, 172, 176, 178, 187, 188, 

203 

Kamatak, the. 380, 479, 496, 611, 
518, 644 

Kam&vatl, R&nl (of Mew&r). 434 
Kaniul, Naw&b of, 766 
Kartfipura, 147 
Karttikeya, 82, 126. 200 
K&ruv&kh 109, 133 
K&rw&r. 517 
KAshghiu'. 496 

KAshmIr. 104, HI. 121.^^122. 140. 
168. 169. 163-4. 183. 191. 196. 
203, 246. 363-4. 412, 420, 446, 
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Ktebmir— 

464, 482, 500, 507, 584, 535, 573, 
691, 739, 744, 810, 846, 990, 1000, 
1002-4, 1005 

-, Chronicleg of, 104-5, 110, 122 

- , History of, Sh&hftbSdi's, 680 

-, Shahi Kings of, 171 

-, Sult&nate of, 363-4 

Kashmir Gate (Delhi), 777 
KfisI Rao, 706 
K&alm Kh&n, 454 
Kasim *AlI Kh&n, 472 
Kfisiram D&s, 583 
Kasis, the, 41, 56, 57 
Ksi^yapa Matanga, 140 
K6.tachchurM, see K^achuris 
Katehr, 280, 338 
Kathaioi, the, 65 
KaihoMritsagrat the, 215 
Ka(;hi&war, 101, 119, 129, 144, 149, 
150, 169, 170, 180, 182, 183, 999, 
1000 

Katmandu, 389, 390, 723 
K&twah. 662, 665, 672 
Katy&yana, 02 
Eaufmann, General, 834 
Kaumudl mahotsavat the, 207 
Kaundinya, 216 
Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit, 079 
Kaurali, 769 

Kau4ambl (Kosam), 42, 60, 77, 81 
KatUiliya Arihaiastra, the, 126, 128, 
130. 132, 136, 138, 141, 164 
Kautilya (Ch&^akya), 63, 07, 98, 
101, 126 
Kavadia, 375 

Kaveri, river, 174, 178, 180, 385, 
607; reeervoir, 946 
Kavikankan Chandi^ the, 583 
Kavi-Eulash, 523 
Ka/vitdja, the, 207 
Kaycutka, the, 104 
Kaye, Sir J. W.. 763, 764, 766, 758, 
769, 768, 769 
Kayumars, 204 

Keane, Sir John (Lord Keane), 764, 
766, 761 

Keating, Colonel Thomas, 677 
Ked&r R&i (of Vikrampur), 463 
Kediri, 221 
Keene, H. G., 439 
Keith, Prof. A. B., 911 
Keladi, 374 

Kel&t (Kalat), 181, 833 
Kemal Pasha, 986 
Kennedy, Pringle, 464n 
Kerala oountry, the, 116, 203 
Keralaputra, 104 
Kssori, Tilak*B, 895 


Kefevasena, 188 

Keshab Chwdra Sen, 878, 879, 880 
881 

Khadga dynasty, the, 165 
Khafi Khan, 477, 486, 498, 609, 514 
622, 623, 624, 628, 638, 681 
Khairpur, 760, 762 
Khajuraho, 186, 244 
Khajwah, 484, 491 
Khalifahs, the, 181, 283, 312, 3:’ii 
330, 391, 654, 560 
KhallluUah, 483 

Khaljl Sultans of Malwa, the, 346-5<i 
Khaljto, the, 294, 296--313, 318, 320, 
394, 397, 414, 466; genealogical 
table, 604 

Khals5, the, 542, 736, 739; Army, 
766; College (Amritsar), 967; Chief 
Diwan, 967 

Khalsd (crown lands), the, 393, 557 
Kkama, the, 331, 393 
Khan Jahan, 476 
KhAn Jahan Lodi, 471 
Khan-i'‘A‘zam (general), 368 
Khan-i-‘A‘zam ‘Aziz Koka, 457 
464 

Khand-Dauran, 476, 631 
Khan-i'Jahan Maqbul, 330, 334 
Khdn-i-Sdmdn, the, 657 
Khan-i-ShahId Muhammad, 290-J 
Khan-i-Zaman, 476 
Khdnddn-i-T%murid, the, 698 
Khande R&o, 706 

Khandeah. 336, 365, 446, 466, 45(i. 

476, 477, 478, 603, 644 
Khanua (or Kanwa), 388, 426, 42!), 
438, 448 

Khardj (land tax), the, 331, 303 
Kharavela, 116, 125, 140 
Kharda (or Kurdla), 682, 690, 698, 
716, 717 

Kharosh(;hI inscriptions, 143 
Khaadar, the, 288 
Khasgi-wala, 766 
Khasis, the, 14 
Khataians, the, 394 
Khattaks, the, 494, 496 
Khdtin, the, 393 
Khelna, 361 
Khens, the, 388 
Kberla, 349 

Khilafat Movement, 984, 985, 986 
Khirki, 709 

Khiva, 284, 495, 829, 831, 832 
Khto Khan Sayyid, 303, 304, 311, 
337, 338, 330 
Khizrib&d (Chitor), 303 
Khoi&k Faam 764 

Kbokan, the, 280, 282, 284, 335, ,39 
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Khonds, the, 826 
Khotan, 213, 214 
KhxdascU-uUTawarlkh, the, TjSI 
Khuras&n, 323, 538 
Khurram, Prince, 465, 456. 466, 467. 

See cdw Shah Jshan 
Khureau Qull, 590 
Khush-hal Khan (Khattak), 494-5 
Khuerav (son of Jahangir), 457, 464, 
465, 470, 500, 508 
Khusrav Khan, Nasir-ud-dln, 312, 
313, 314 

Khusrav Malik, 277 
Khusrav Shah, 277 
Khutba, the, 326, 353, 438, 466. 470, 
491 

Khwaja ‘Abdus Samod, 574, 508, 
599 

Khwaja Abid (governor of Luliorc), 

536 

Khwaja Abid Shaikh-ul-lslam, 637 
Khwaja Haji, 304, 305 
Khwaja Jahan (Bahniani ministor), 
360 

Khwaja Jahan (of Jaunpur), 337, 
347 

Khwaja Jahan Mahmud, see Mahmud 
Gawan 

Khwaja Jamul-ud-din, 288 
Khwaja Mansur, 453 
Khwaja Qutb-ud-dln (of Ush), 285 
Khwaja Serhud, 641 
Khwaja Tash, 300 
Khw&jad>Jahan, 327 
Khw&razm, see Khiva 
Khyber Pass, 501, 729, 747, 754, 759, 
833, 834, 902 
Kia-che (Kassapa), 56 
Kibe, Sardar Rao Bahadur, 680 
Kieu'tsieu-k’io, 119, 120 
Klka^s, the, 28, 67-8 
Kilokhrl, 286, 294, 296 
Kilpatrick, Major James, 665 
Ki.pin, 118, 120 
Kirat Singh, 340 
Kiratas, the. 47 
Kiratpur, 500 
Kirkpatrick, William, 717 
Kirm&n, 281 

KlrtimaJla (of Nepal), 389 
Klrtivarman (Ch^della), 186 
Klrtivarman 1 (Chalukya), 175 
Kishangarh, 726 
Kishkindhya, 93 

Kiahlu T^h&n (Bahram Aiba), 325 
Kishori Lai Gob warn!, Raja, 914 
Kitchener, Lord, 874, 876, 936, 937 
Kittur, 681 
Kiul, 437, 684 


1005 

Koch Bihar, 347, 388. Set aUo 
Cooch Bihar 

Koch Hajo, 388, 492. See also Coooh 
Bihar 

Koh-i-nur diamond, the. 633, 739 
Koll, 279, 341 
KokI Jihu, 683 
Koiaba, 767 

Kolhapur, 514, 617, 647, 776, 1000 

Kols. the. 13 

Konakamana, 109 

Konaraka, 383 

Kondapulh, 369 

Kondavld, 326 

Kondavidu, 369 

Kondavir, 361 

Konkan, the, 101, 119, 175, 358, 359, 
301, 370. 614, 708 
Kooch, 706 
Koparguon, 677 
Kopparn, 188 
Koru, 091 

Korun (Quran), the, 287, 288, 459, 
460 

Koroa. 214 
Koroguon, 709 
Korkut, 211 

Koflula, 41, 56, 57, 50. 60, 70, 72, 9J, 
147 

Kota dynasty, the, 146 
Kotah, 705, 726, 779 
Ko^(am, tlio, 196 
Kottura, 147 
KotvdL. tho, 393, 668 
Krishna, worship of, 37-8, 60, 83, 
'92, '94, 95. 141, 178, 404, 581-2 
Krishna, river, 172, 179, 190, 236, 
366,' 386, 466, 646, 548, 660, 
688 

Kfishna I, 179, 261 
Krishna III, 180 
Kpsh^ia Devakiputra, 83 
Krishna Midra, 186, 210 
Kfishpa Nayaka, 327 
Kpsh^ Kao Kadam, 766 
Krishi;ia Udaiyar, Raj&, 766 
Kfishnachandra (of Nadi^ 683 
Kfish^adfis (son of Rajba&bli), 666 
Kpsh^adas Kaviraj, 404, 582, 583 
Kfishnadeva K&ya, 369, 370, 371, 
377.' 878, 379, 385, 404 
Krishijsjl 613 

ICfishi^p&la (general), 302n 
Krivis, the, 42 
Krori, the, 661 
Kshahar&tae, the, 119, 144 
Kshatriya caste, the, 44, 46, 56, 58, 
63, 71, 72. 77. 78, 79, 98, 141, 
178, 196, 196, 216. 380 
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Ksbema Gupto, 164 
Kaheznendra, 02, 210 
Ksbexnidvara, 170, 210 
Kshetra Simha (of Mowar), 387 
Kfihlraav&miD, 163 
Kshudrakas, the, 65 
Kubera, 147 
Kuberanaga, 149 
Kubja ViahnuvardhaDa, 178 
Kublai Kb&n, 216, 322 
Kudal dangaman, 180 
Kujula Kaja. 119-20 
Kulaeokhara, 305 
Kulinism, 187, 568 
KuUuka. 403 
Kulottubga I, 189 
Kumaon, 722, 723 
Kumara (BhaakaravarroanJ, 162 
Kumara (Kh&rttikeya), 82 
Kumara Gupta, 150 
Kumara Gupta 111, 151, 155 
Kumaradevl, 144-5 
KumaragbOBha, 219 
Kumarajiva, 201 
Kumaralata, 142 
KuTnardmatyat the, 193, 195 
Kumarap&la, 185 
KumarapMa (of Bengal), 168 
Kumarapala Chaulukya (of Anbih 
vara), 202 

Kumarapala (of Gujarat), 191 
Kumarila, 205 
Kumbha, B&na, 349, 387 
Kumbhakonum, 260 
Kumbbalgarh, 352. 387 
Kumbhan Das, 582 
Kun&la, 110 
Kun^apura, 84 
Kunika, 86 

Kunwar Singh, 773, 776 
Kunzru, Hriday Nath, 956 
Kurala, 147 
Kurdla, $ee Kharda 
Kfirrom, the, 195 
Kurram district, 835, 902 

-Pass, ^34, 835 

Kurukshetra, battle of, 42, 95 
Kurus, the, 41, 42, 47, 56, 70, 72, 
78, 01, 94, 95 
Kufia, 93 

Kush&n-S&tav&hana era, the, 205 
Kush&ns, the, 118, 119-23, 125, 137, 
141, 142, 213, 236 
Kuilnagara, 88, 591 
KusthaJapur, 147 
Kutun^»t%$t 178 
Kuvera, 191 


La Bourdonnais, Count de, 647, 648 
Labour, 952-5, 972, 978-6 
Labour Party, 992 
Lad Malik&, 436 

Lady Harding Medioal College, 
Calcutta, 959 

Lahore, 277, 281, 282, 286, 286, 287, 
290, 320, 337, 339, 340, 342, 427. 
441, 444, 464, 466, 470, 485, 501. 
532, 535, 642, 548, 570, 573, 674, 
676, 588, 591, 596, 735, 736, 730, 
741, 744, 746, 746, 748, 749, 763, 
766, 761, 821, 864, 933, 987, 990 
Labor! Bandar, 675 
Lake, Lord, 702, 706, 706, 733 
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zeb), 602, 603, 607, 627, 643 
Muhammad BahmanI (brother of 
‘Ala-ud-dln II), 359 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, 306, 317- 
26, 327, 329, 333, 334, 342, 344, 
356, 366, 366, 392, 393. 394, 395, 
396, 398, 399, 409, 410 
Muhammad of Ghur (Mu‘iz-ud-dln 
Muhammad bin Sam Sultan), 
184, 276-80, 281, 282. 285 
Muhammad of Ghur, Qutb-ud-din, 
276, 285 

Muhammad Husain, the Zarrin- 
qtdam, 683 

Muhammad Husain Nazirl, 580 
Muhammad ibn-KasIm, 182 
Muhammad Ibr6hlm (son of Rafbus> 
Shftn), 629 

Muhammad Jauna, 347 
Muhammad Junaidl, 286 
Muhammad Kam Baksh, 627 
Muhammad Khan (son of Firuz 
Shah), 334. 335, 337 
Muhammad Khan, Sultan (brother 
of Dost Muhammad). 760 
Muhammad Mirza (of Persia), 761 
Muhammad Murad (of Samarq&nd), 
699 

Muhammad K&dir, 599 
Muhammad Reza Khan, 790 
Muhammad Sa‘Id, see Mir Jumla 
Muhammad 6&lih, 581 
Muhammad SaqI, 681 
Muhammad ShU (of Bengal), 346 
Muhammad Sh&h, Bhikhan (of Jaun- 
pur), 348 

Muhammad Shah (of Delhi), 339, 
628. 629, 632-3, 537. 683. 688 
Muhammad Sh&h (son of Fbm 
Tughluq). 861 

Muhammad Sh&h. Ghazn! Kh&n 
(of M&lwa). 349 

Muhammad Sh&h (of Gujar&t). 361 
Muhammad Sh&h (of KhwArazm), 
283 


Muhammad Sh&h (brother of Sulai- 
m&n Shukoh), 486 
Muhammad Sh&h I BahmanI, 367 
Muhammad Sh&h II BahmanI, 357 
Muhammad Shah HI BahmanI, 340, 
360-2 

Muhammad Shah Eh&n (Pathan), 725 
Muhammad Sult&n (son of Aurang> 
zeb). 480, 485, 600 
Muhammad Sultan (cousin of Hum&- 
yun), 432 

Muhammad Zahir (of K&bul), 905 
Muhammad Zaman, 432 
Muhammadabad, (Champaner), 352, 
408, 434 

Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence 
Association of Upper India, 897 
Muhammadans, see Muslims 
Muhiasih, the, 393, 496, 657 
Mu‘iz-ud-dln Bahr&m, 287 
Mu‘iz-ud-dln Kaiqub^, 294 
Mu‘iz-ud-dln Muhammad bin Sam, 
see Muhammad of Ghur 
Mujahid Sh&h BahmanI, 357 
Mukammal Kh&n Gujarati, 680 
Mukherji, Haris, 896 
Mukhllspur, 541, 591 
Mukhyapradhdna, the, 193 
Muktaplcja, 163 
Mukunda Harichandana, 385 
Mukundara Pass, 705 
Mukundarain Chakravarti, 583 
Mula prakriiis, the, 191 
Mulaka, 66 

Mularaja II Solanki, 185 
MuU& Daud, 580 
Mulla Qaslm Beg TabrezI, 488 
Mulraj, Diwan, 746, 746 
Multan, 182, 183, 276, 277, 280, 284, 
286, 290, 299, 326, 327, 336, 337, 
338, 410, 439, 441, 446, 486, 675, 
736, 739, 742, 746, 746. 890 
Mumt&z Mahal, 468, 470, 472, 488, 
679, 693 

Munar B&jl Deshpande, 615 
Mup4&8, the, 13, 61 
Mundy, Peter, 473 
Municipalities, 860-3 
Mim‘Im Kh&n, 462—3, 671 
Munir-ud'daulah. 636 
Mufija, 186 

Munro, Sir Hector, 672 
Munro, Sir Thomas, 688, 704, 71*'. 
727, 732, 801 

Muns^-i-Munsifdn, the, 441 
MunsifSnf the, 440 
Munsijfs, the, 798, 799 
MunUMidb’Ul-Lttb^, the, 681 
Muny Begam, 786, 790 
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Muqaddam^ the, 562 
Muqarrab Kh&n. 523 
Mugta, the, 303, 394, 395 
Mura, 98 

Mur&d, Prince, 364. 454, 455 4G8 
474, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485 
Murad II (of Turkey), 363 
Mur&d&bad, 537 

Murshid Qull Jafar Khan, 538. 683, 
642, 807 

Murshid Qull KJian, 478, 470, 607 
Murshidabad, 638, 660, 656, 667 
668. 660, 664, 672, 731. 796, 706’ 
797, 798, 800, 806 
Murtaza Nizdm, 364 
Musangi, 188 
Muscat, 806 

Mitshrif-i-MamaHk, the, 393, 55S 
Music: in the Mughul Court, 6ul; 

in Modern India, 966-7 
Muslim Education, 409-10 

- Law, 508, 804, 841 

-League, the, 888, 915, 968, 981, 

982, 986, 987, 980, 990, 991, 992, 
993, 994, 998 

- State in India, 391-6 

Muslims, the, 185, 188, 190, 275-422, 
428-577 poAwm, 698, 631, 632, 
655, 680, 759, 772, 774, 775, 797, 

806, 814, 819, 825, 841, 857. 873, 

896, 897, 898, 914, 919, 920, 923, 

928, 958, 980, 981, 982, 983, 984-6, 
986, 987, 989, 990, 991, 993, 994, 
996, 1003 
Muasoorie, 723 
Mustafanagar, 653 
Muetaufl, the, 568 
Muataufi-i-Mamdhk, the, 303 
Muiakliofi-ui-Tawdrilch, the, 680 
Mu'tcunid Khan, 465, 467, 581 
Muttra, 497, 516, 542, 643 
Muwallads, the, 359 
Muxad&bad. set Mursltidab&d 
Muzafiar Husain Mirza, 454 
Muzzafar Jang, 660 
Muzaffar Khan Turbatl, 453, 561 
Muzaffar Shall 1 (of Oujarst), 365 
Muzaffar Shah 11, 350, 363 
Muzaffar Shah III, 461 
Muzaffar Shah, Zafar Khan. 312, 
337, 361 
Muziris, 211 
Myede, 734 

Mysore, 173, 202, 205, 251, 303, 365, 
367, 373, 405, 517, 648, 800, 661, 
662. 668, 682-8, 689, 702, 711-14, 
716. 717. 727, 764, 766, 841, 843, 
846, 870, 1006 
-- University, 061 


Naohna*ke«Talai, 243 
Nadia, 270, 280, 404 
Niidir Shall, 529, 531-3, 534. 638, 
542, 546, 550, 590, ^35. 748, 006 
Nadira Begara, 486 
the, 196 

Nogabhata 1, 100 
Nagablia^a 11, 106, 170, 179 
Nagadasaka, 00, 61 
Nagadatta, 146 
Nagarahara, 166 
Xagarapaii, the, 166 
Ndgarjuna, 140, 142 
Nugarjurukonda, 120, 136, 140, 230, 
236-7, 966 
Xagarkot, 183, 329 
Nugits, tlio, 122-3. 140, 144, 145, 149 
Nugasena (of Padmdvati}, 146 
Nrigaur, 352 

Nagpur, 704. 708, 709, 768, 810, 841, 
879. 900, 944, 985 
—— Univorsity, 961 
Naiiapana, 119 
Ndtb-lJiwdn, the, 700 
Ndtb-i- H'azir-i-Jdarndlik, the, 393 
Ndib-Nfulm, the, 790, 791, 792, 796 
X'aidu, Sarojml, 658, 964, 979 
Naigamas, the, 164 
Ndik, the, 380 
Natmishdranga, the, 7 
Naini Tal, 723 
Nair, Sir Sankaran, 016 
Najib-ud-dsulah, 636, 548, 560, 661 
Najm-ud-daulah, 673, 674 
NakhJist&n, 16 
Nakulu, 94 
Nala, 96 

Nalanda, 167, 166. 198, 214, 219, 
242, 966 

Ndmadeva (Namdev), 406, 881 
Nana Fadnavis, 67^81, 698, 700, 
710, 716 

Nana Saheb (BdlAjl II), 646 
Nana Saheb (Dundu Pant), 769, 772, 
773, 776, 776, 777, 779 
Nanaia, 141 

Nanak, Guru, 406, 498, 641, 735, 737 
Nand Das, 682 

Nanda dynasty, the, 60, 62-3, 68, 101 
Nandakumar, 661, 786, 787 
Nandana, 183 
Nandin, 146 
Nandivardhana, 60, 61 
Nandivannan Pallavamalla, 174, 191 
Nandurb&r, 366 

Nanjr&j (Dalwai of Mysore), 682 
Nankana, 406 
Naimur, 407 
N&nyadeva, 389 
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Napier, Sir Charles, 747, 762, 763 
Napoleon I, 607, 617, 669, 699, 716, 
730, 737, 740, 809 
Naqib Kh^, 681 
Nara (Arjuna), 92 
Nara Narayan, 388 
N&rada, 207 

Narahari Chakravarty, 583 
Narahari Mah&p&tra, 681 
Narasa Nayaka, 368-9 
Naraaimha I (of Orissa), 383 
Narasimha Oupta, 161 
Narasimha Saluva (of Vijayanagar), 
368 

Narasimhavarman I, 173, 174, 178 
Naraeimhavamian II, 176 
Narasirahavarman Mahamalla, 175, 
247 

Naravarman, 146 

Narayan R&o, 676 

N&rayan Singh (of Sambalpur), 768 

Narayai?a, 83. 94, 169, 201, 205 

Narayanapala, 160, 167 

Narbada, river, 352 

Nargund, 681 

Narmada, river, 420, 456, 466, 610, 
645, 648, 681, 709, 776, 776 
N&mol, 498 
NarnuUa, 704 
Narwar, 146 
N&satyas, the, 24, 25, 39 
Nasib Kh&n (Nusrat Sh&h), 346, 347 
Nftsik, 03, 116, 133, 172, 173, 251, 
468, 517, 707, 810 

-Trimbak, 352 

N&sir Jang, 660 
Nasir Khan, 345, 369, 632 
N&sir Khan Mahmud II, 353 
Nfisir-ud'din (son of Firuz Shah), 316 
N&sir-ud-dln Abul Muzaflar Mah> 
mud Shah, 346 

N&sir-ud-din Mahmud, 285, 288, 334, 
410 

N&8ir*ud-dln Mahmud Sh&h IT, 346 
N&sir-ud-dln Muhammad Shah 
(Tat&r Khan, of Gujarat), 351 
Nasir-ud'din Nusrat Sh&h, 346, 347 
N&sir-ud'din Qab&cha, 279, 281, 283, 
284 

Nasir-ud'din Shah (lam&‘Il Mukh), 
366 

Nfisir*ud>dln Sultan. 402 
N&Bir*ul>mulk (Naw&b of Bengal), 
749 

N0sir&b&d, 776 
Nataraja Siva, 253 
N&tbamuni, 206 

National €k)mmittee for Indians Free* 
dom, 978 


National Planning Committee, 972-3, 
976 

Nationalism, Indian, 937, 978, 980^ 
Native States, see Indian States 
Naurot, the, 496 

Navasahas&nka, Sindhur&ja, 184, 
186 

Navskfifihna, Raja (of Sobh&bazar), 
684 

Nawaz Khan Shah, 477, 486 
Nawazish Muhammad, 666 
Nayaka, the, 380 
Nayanars, 175, 203 
Nayapala, 167, 214 
Nazar Muhammad, 475 
Natim (or Subahddr), the, 503 
Nazir (poet), 300 
Nearchos, 67, 68. 70, 134 
Negapatam, 575, 684 
Nehru, Pandit JawaharlSl, 952, 973. 
987 994 998 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal, 985, 986 
Nehru Report, 927, 937 
Neill, Colonel, 776, 777, 778, 780 
Nelcynda, 211 
Nellore, 304 

Neolithic Age, 9-11, 14, 211, 224 
Nepal. 104, 144, 147, 214, 389, 67,'. 
721, 776, 778, 779, 909 

- War, 721 

Nerun, 182 

Netherlands, the, 295, 647 
New Guinea, 222 

New Muflsalmans, the, 297, 300, 30-, 
307, 310, 425 
Niamatullah, 581 
Nicholas I, of Russia, 829 
Nicholson, Frederick, 947 
Nicholson, John, 748, 777, 779, 7»(t 
Nichyaa, the, 65 
Nicobar Islands, 188, 1005 
Nicolls, Sir Jasper, 722 
Nidhanapur, 158 
Niomeyor, Sir Otto, 941 
Nigali Sagar, 104 
Nikitin, Athanasius, 362 
Nil&mbar, 388 
Nllar&ja, 147 
Nile, river, 212 
NimitZ, A dmir al, 1004 
Nirgranthas, the, 85 
Nirvana, meaning of, 89 
Nish&das, the, 46, 47, 78 
Nteh&pur, 278 

Nisams, the, 180, 386, 646, 660, 6. .I. 
679, 681, 682, 683, 684, 686, 
688-90, 698, 699, 702, 703, 7m 
712, 713, 714, 716, 716, 717, 71*’' 
724, 769; genealogical table, 101^> 
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Nizam ‘All (of Hyderabad), 548, 688, 
718 

Niz&m Bldar-ul-mulk, 368 
Nizam Shah Bahmani, 352, 300 
Niz&m (Sikandar) Shah Lodi, 340 
341, 346, 410, 609 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, tlie, 303 471 
476, 511 

Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, 284, 315, 317, 
318, 339, 441, 580 
Niz^-ud-dln Auliya. 414 
Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah, 529, 531. 

536,637,638,546, 646, 650,682,688 
Nizam-ul-mulk Barhi, 361 
Nizam-ul-mulk Shahi, 471, 646 
Nizam-ul-mulk Sultan (of Ahmad- 
nagar), 475 

Nizamat Adalat, Court of, 824 
Nizamsagar irrigation project, 944 
Noakh&li, 994 
Noer, Friedrich von, 459 
Non-Co-operation Movement, 983-8 
Non-Violence {Ahinisa), 83, 84, 80, 
89, 102, 201 
Norris, Sir William, 641 
North-Eastern Frontier, the. 907-9 
North-West Frontier, the, 463, 473, 
493, 748-9. 82^38, 902-3 
North-West Frontier Province, 234, 
902, 903, 918, 924, 990, 993, 994, 
995 

North-Western Provinces (modoni 
United Provinces), the, 430, 789, 
802, 819, 861, 853, 878, 903 
Northbrook, Lord, 832, 833, 834, 842 
Northern Frontier States, the, 907-9 
Northern Sarkars, the, 653, 667, 669, 
683, 686, 680, 724 , 801 
Norway, 968 

Nott, Sir William, 756, 767, 768, 750 
Nowgong district, 388 
Nuniz, 368, 369, 371, 376, 377, 380, 
381 382 

Nur Jahan, 464-6, 468-70, 487, 579, 
691 

Nur-ud-din (tlie Turk), 286 
Nur-ud-dln Muhammad Jahangir, 
see Jahangir 

i^iuhka’t-Dilkusha, the, 479, 681 
Nuahld, 906 

Nuarat Kh&n Wazir, 301 
Nusrat Shah (son of Flriiz Tughluq), 
335, 337 

Kuirat Shah (of Gaur), 407. 418 
Nuarat Sh&h (Nasib I^an, of Ben¬ 
gal), 346, 347 

Nyaya Sutr<u, the, 198, 203, 408 
the, 618 

NyM, 64, 65, 66 


Oohterlony, Sir David, 705, 722, 727, 
733, 738 

Oedyar, R4ja (of Mysore), 373 
Ohind, 66 

Olaindyagam, the, 193 
Olcott, Colonel, 886 
Omdut-ul-Umara. 691, 718. 719 
OmichUnd, 669, 661, 665 
OnoBikritos, 83, 133 
Opium, 846, 864, 868 
Orenburg, 831 
Oriental Institutes, 965 
Oriflsa, 56, 158, 166, 187, 189, 190. 
191, 196, 202, 304, 329. 344. 347, 
348, 349, 360, 301. 368, 360, 370, 
383, 404, 422, 445, 440, 463. 539, 
672, 634, 038, 650, 056, 673, 702. 
790, 801. 826, 869, 876, 913, 918, 
924, 928, 940, 990. 1000, 1006 
Oriyos, iho, 924, 964 
Onuo, Robert, 620, 042, 066, 600. 668 
Ormuz, 186, 634 
Ostond Company, the, 633 
Ottawa Tmdo Agreement, 960, 962 
Oudli, 145, 168, 283, 286, 295, 297, 
307, 326, 337. 529, 630, 637, 638, 
549, 696. 600, 672, 673, 679, 682. 
691-4, 691-7, 702, 718, 720-1, 
727, 748, 749, 769, 770, 771, 772, 
773, 774, 776, 778, 780, 781, 803. 
841, 842, 843, 853 

-, Begams of, 696-7, 704 

-. Nawabs of, genealogical table, 

1013 

-, Tenancy Act, 803 

Outram, Sir James, 768, 762, 703, 
770, 773, 778, 780 
Owen, S. J., 701. 719, 721 
Oxonden, Sir Q^rge, 636 
Oxus, river, 387, 429, 474, 836 
Oxyrhynchus papyri, the, 143 


Pacific Ocean, 397 
Pacific Relations Conference (1944), 
971 

Padmanabha Datta, 408 
Padmdvait 569 
Padm&vatl, 123, 146, 400 
Padminl, 302, 402, 681 
Padshah, the, 491 
PddthdhrvSmah, the, 681, 698 
Pae«, Bartholomew, 370, 374, 376, 
377, 380 

Pagan (King of Burma), 733-4 
P&b&rpur, 965 

Pahlavae (Parthians), 115, 118-19, 
132, 141, 144 
Pain^iAt, 476 
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Painting, medieval, 263 
Paithan, 137 

Pakistan, 6, 898, 990, 991, 993, 995, 
996, 1002, 1003. 1004 
Pakthas, the, 27 
P^, Bepin Chandra, 980, 981 
Pala djmasty, the, 166-9 
Palaeolithic men in India, 9-1J 
Palakka, 147 
Pal&man, 492, 772 
P&Ub, the. 184, 187, 198. 202, 214, 
253, 277; genealogical table, 257 
Pfl/t, 70. 81, 90-91, 142, 213 
Pallavas, the, 118, 135, 172, 173-5, 
179, 198. 245-8, 365; genealogical 
table, 262 

-, their art, 245-8, 251 

Palmer, Colonel (Resident at Poona), 
700 

Palmer, Colonel (surrender of 
Ghazni), 768 
Palmerston, Lord, 752 
Palura, 140 215 
P&mirs, the, 836 
Pan-chao, 121 
Panch Mahal, the, 689 
Pahchalaa, the, 41, 42, 56, 70, 72, 
78, 94, 95 
Paftchamaka, 61 
Paheharatas, the, 201, 205 
Pahohavatl, 93 
Panchaiantra, the, 210 
Panrhdyat, the, 381, 660 
Pandavas, the, 247 
Pandharpur, 881 
Pandia, 92 

Pandit, Vijayalakahmi, 979 
Pandit Rdo, the, 618 
P^dua (Firuzabad), 328, 332, 336, 
343. 344, 345, 409, 417 
Pandua, the, 78, 83, 91-2, 93-6 
Papdyae, the, 101, 104, 116, 174, 
169, 190, 212, 304, 305 
P&ngul, 368 
Panh&lk fort, 514 
Paniar, 766 

P&nini, 54, 68. 84, 92. 142, 164 
Panipat, 584; battles of: first, 427, 
428, 429, 434; second. 446. 447; 
third, 536, 642. 550-3, 676, 735, 
748 

Pa^is, the, 35 

Panjdeh, 836 

Patma, 468 

Para, 57 

Para Atn&ra, 91 

Paradas, the, 141 

Parfigal Eh&n, 408 

Paragana, the, 440-1, 518, 562 


Paraganas, the (of Bengal), 665 
Paraicahansa Sabha, the, 881 
Param&nanda, 582 
Paramaras, the, 171, 185, 188 
Paramardideva, 186 
Paramatman, 50 

Paramefivara (the Kavindra), 408 
Paramountcy, 997jf 
Paraiara, 92 
ParaAara SmrUlt the, 403 
Parashur&m Trimbak, 523-4 
Parenda, 475, 480 
Parihars, the, see Pratiharas 
Parikfihit, 42, 91, 05 
Parinirvdna, the, 68, 61, 86, 86, 88, 
09, 102' 

Parishd, the, 193 
Parishad, the, 195 
Parjanya, 39. 82 

Parliament, the British, 690, 8)7, 
819, 836, 847, 861, 854, 888. 
911-27 passim,. See also House of 
Commons 

Parliament of Religions, the, 88-1 
Parsis, the, 458, 956 
Parsojl, 708 
Pariva, 86, 87 
Parthasarathi Midra, 408 
Parthians, the, 117, 118-19 
Parva Gupta, 184 
Parvatl Parinaya, the, 408 
Parwez, Prince, 407, 468, 470 
Pe^upati, and Pa^upatas, 60, 84, 
134, 202, 203 
Pa^-aJigrama, 59-60 
Pat-aliputra, 60, 61, 63, 70, 77, 81, 
87, 92, 98, 101. 102, 103, 109, 111. 
113-14, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138. 
146, 149, 160. 166, 167, 108. 
197-8, 226, 966 
Patan (Nepal), 389, 572 
Patoiijali, 5. 62. 92. 114, 134, 139, HI 
Patel, Sardar, 999-1000 
Pathdn Kings, Chronicles of the, 280, 
286 309 

Pathana, the, 296, 494, 707, 723, 
725-6, 729, 840, 874 

-, Delhi, 284 

Pathri, 364 

Patiala, 999, 1005; Mah&r&ja of, 862 
Patiall, 289, 338 

Patna, 429, 452. 473, 500, 528, 570, 
672, 674, 698, 600, 638, 67i.. 
671, 672, 722, 776, 797, 798, 800, 
933 

—— University, 961 
Patriotic Association, Muhammadan. 
897 

Patta, 449 
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Pattala, 65, 81 
PatwdH, the. 562 

Pauravaa (I’urua), the. 26. 27 28 
29, 42, 65, 82 
Pav&. 59, 85 
Pavanaduta, the, 188 
Pawara, the, 546 
Payondah Kh&n, 749 
Peacock Throne, the, 488. 533, 596 
Pearl Moaque (Agra), 488 
Peddana, poet laureate, 377 
Peel, Lord, 940 
Pegu, 375, 730. 731, 734. 838 
Pohoa, 169, 170 

Pelsaort, fVan^ois, 566, 667, 571 
572, 67.3, 574 
Penang, 636 

Penar (Ponner), river, 174, 688 
Penugonda, 373 
Percy, Lord Eustace, 940 
Pericles, 185 
Periplus, the, 211, 214 
Permanent Settlement, the, 7i)9, 
802. 809, 815, 859 
Perron, General, 716 
Persepolitan Bell, the, 226 
Persia, 178, 185, 212, 276, 292, 322. 

324, .336, 354, 359, 363, 364. 368. 

375, 394, 397, 400, 401. 409. 410, 

421, 425, 444, 454, 457, 468, 471, 

473, 495, 496, 504, 531, 532, 533. 

646, 555, 577, 596, 698, 634, 637, 

737, 749, 750, 751. 752, 753, 780. 

774, 805, 829, 830, 831, 833, 
906-7 

Persian Architecture and Art, 402, 
420, 586 sgg. 

-language, 815, 816, 817 

— — Literature, 317, 318, 329, 

341, 354, 435; in Turko-Afgh&n 
era, 409-10; in Mughul era, 431, 
436, 466, 481, 566, 578-84 
Persian Gulf, 398, 639, 806, 903, 906-7 
Perso-Arabio system (Mughul gov¬ 
ernment), the, 554 
Peruschi, 659 

Peshawar, 27, 121, 122, 183, 277, 
494, 601, 534, 536, 7.39, 746, 749, 
760, 752, 753. 754. 902 
Peshwa, the, 511, 518, 622, 643, 
644, 646, 647, 701, 703, 704, 710, 
718, 727, 768, 896; genealogical 
table, 616 
Pharro, 141 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, 732, 734. 842 
Philip II (of Spam), 295, 319 
Philippos, 97 

Plndarls. the, 707, 708, 723-6, 726, 
731 


Pihgala, 64 
Pipphalivana, 98 
Pir Muhammad, 447, 448 
Pishm district. 835 
Pishtupura. 147, 178 
Pithapuram, 147 
Pitt, Thomas, 640 
Pitt, William, 894. 705, 787; hU 
India Act, 686, 689. 690, 787, 788, 
789 

Plrtssey, battle of, 653, 577, 662-4, 
665. 666, 009, 670, 672, 675, 806, 
809 

IMuto. 642 

J’lmy, 128, 1,37, 212, 810 
Plutarch, 98 

Pocock. Admiral Sir George, 666, 668 
Pokarna, 146, 147 
Pokharan, 146 

Police, the: Mugliul, 558; Britisli 
Indian. 800, 861; modem Police 
and Jails, 932, 934-6 
Pulujura, the, 802 
Pollock, Sir George, 758, 759 
Polo, Marco, 190, 192, 194, 393 
Polybius, 111 

Pondicherry, 0, 198, 643, 645, 647, 
707, 708, 709, 810, 944, 963, 967 
Poona, 511, 514, 517, 549, 562, 676. 
677. 678. 680, 681, 692. 698, 700, 
707. 708, 709, 810, 944, 003, 967 

-Paot, 988 

——Treaty of, 708 
J’oor Law Bill. New, 810 
Popiiam, Captain, 678 
Population of India (Census of 
1931). 6 

PoroB (Paurava king), 66, 66, 67, 
68 . 101, 139 

Portfolio System, the, 860 
Porto Novo, 684 

Portuguese, tiie, 362, 353, 370, 

383, 434, 445, 452, 464, 466, 467, 
471, 472, 493, 517, 619, 521, 646, 
577, 631-3. 634, 636. 636, 637, 
642 

Post Office, the, 864 
Post-War RecoQstruotioD Committee^ 
973 

Potddr, the, 562 
Pottinger, Eldred, 751, 75T 
Prabbakara, 205 

Prablilkaravardhana, 166, 166-7, 

159, 181 

Prabh&vatT, 149, 173 
Prach\n Kdmantpi Nritya Sangha, 
the, 967 

Pr&chyas, the, 56 
Pradyota, 67, 61 
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Prad^/ttmna^al>hyudal/a, the, 408 
Praj&pati, 26, 37, 39, 50 
Pr&krit, 7 
Pralh&d Nir&jl, 524 
Prarii, the, 518 

Prarthana Samaj, the, 801-2, 955 
Prasad, Babu Rajendra, 994, 1005 
Pras&d, Kana, 444 
Praeenajit, 67, 69, 60 
Prat&p (of Mew&r), 450, 451, 466 
Pratap Rudra Kalyin, the, 408 
Prat&p Siiiiha, 700 
Prat&p Singh, Raja (of Mainpurl), 
340 

Pratapa Rudradeva I, 303, 304, 305 
Prat&p&ditya, 453 
Prataparudra, 385 
Prat&pgarh, 513, 726 
P!ratih&ras, the, 161, 166, 167, 

160-71, 179, 182, 183, 184, 196, 
275, 277; genealogical table. 256 
Pratinidhi, the, 543 
Pratishthana, 116 
Prav&hana>Jaivali, 42 
Praygga, 123, 158, 159-60, 162 
Pre-historio India, 9-23 
Premava/rtika, the, 582 
Preeidency College, Calcutta, 817 
Presidency Towns, 861-3 
Press Regulations, 1817, 814; Vema- 
oular Press Act, 891 
Prinsep, H. T., 707, 727, 729 
Prisons, see Police 
PpthivI, 38, 39, 52 
Prithviraj, 277, 278, 280 
Prithvir&ja HI, 186, 187 
Privy Council, the, 804, 825 
Priyadariana (Aioka), 88 
Proclamation of 1858, the Queen’s, 
782 

Prolaraja 11, 190 
Prolaya Vema, 326 
Prome, 732, 734, 735 
Prophet, the Great (Mahomet), 181, 
557 

Provincial Autonomy, 829, 920, 924 
Provincial Civil Service, the, 857 
Provincial Councils, 792, 795, 851 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, 800 
Provincial Qovemmente, 857, 864, 
893, 913-4, 916-25, 973, 974, 976, 
979, 989 

Ptolemy, 95, 119, 215 
Ptolemy U, Philadelphos, 106 
PubUo Debt of India, 912 
Public Instruction, Committee of, 
817-18 

PubUo Services: (1858-1905), 854-8; 
(1906-87), 931-8 


PubUc Works, and Communications, 
898, 941-8 

Pudukottai, 175, 253 
Puhar, 211 
Pulakedin I, 175 

Puiakefiin II, 157, 158, 169, 173, 
174, 176, 176, 178, 181, 189, 
207 

Pulioat, 635, 637 
Pulindas, the, 42 
Pupdi'a>nagara, 104 
Punt^ae, the, 42, 65, 92 
Pun<^avardhana, 104 
Punjab, the, 97, 117, 163, 183, 184, 
213, 275, 276, 277, 278, 281, 283, 
284, 286, 287, 290, 291, 295, 300, 
320, 323, 337, 426, 426, 427, 430, 
433, 438, 453, 464, 482, 494, 499, 
529, 532-36 passim, 542, 548, 549, 
563, 670, 679, 682, 709, 736, 739, 
744, 746-8, 761, 764, 766, 766, 
775, 778, 777, 803, 804, 810, 829, 
837, 842, 861, 869, 871, 873, 878, 
883, 884, 890, 902, 918, 919, 924, 
928, 947, 948. 964, 984, 985, 990, 
093, 994, 995, 1006, 1008 

- Tenancy Act, 803 

Punjabi, 407 
Puran Mai, 438 
Purand Qil*d, the, 585 
Purdnas, the, 60, 61, 62, 99, 110, 
111, 113, 114, 116, 198, 202, 207, 
883 

Purandhar, 515 

-, Treaty of, 677 

Puri, 203, 244 
Purnea, 656, 657 
Purohita, the, 194 

Puroeottama Gajapati, Raja, 368, 
385 

Puru Gupta, 151 

Purus, the (Pauravas), 26, 27, 28, 20, 
42, 65, 82 

Punishapura, 121. Ste Peshawar. 
Purushottama, 458 
PuTva Aflmdmsd {Karma Mimamsa), 
205 

Purvananda, 62 

Pusa Agricultural Research Institute, 
944 

Pus&dn, 39 

Pushkal&vatl, 64, 66, 66, 68 
Fushkarana, 146 

Pushpapura, 146. Sm P&^aliputra 
Pushyabhilti, the house of, 161, 155, 
15^7, 166; genealogical table, 
256 

Pushyagupta (the VoUya), 101, 129 
Pushyamitra, 100, 202 
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Puahyamitra Sunga, 110, 111 112 
U3» 114, 139, 141 
Vuahyaraitros, the, 150, 153 


Qadam Raaul, the, 347, 418 
Qadian, 957 

Qftdir Shah (Mallu Klian), 350 
Qadr Kh&n, 343 

Qandahar, 101, 433, 444, 454, 465, 
468, 473, 474, 476. 492, 494, 531, 
634, 675, 591, 754, 755, 756, 757, 
829, 833, 834, 835 
Qansauh-al-Ghmirl, 352 
Qanungo, Dr., 435n, 442, 481 
Qdnungo6S, the, 561, 791. 793 
Qasim Barld'ul-Mamalik, 362 
Qasim Khan, 482. 483, 632 
QazI ‘Abdul Muqtadir Shahnini. 
410 

Q&z! ‘Ala-ul-mulk, 301-2 
QazI Mughls-ud'din, 306-7 
Qdzl’id-Qazdt, the, 393, 557, 559 
QdxXSt the, 441, 559-60 
QiVa’i’Ki^na Masjul, the, 685 
Qizilb&ahls, the, 756 
Queens-regnant {Gupta), 196 
Quetta, 833, 906 
Quilon, 304, 305 
Quinton, J. W., 842 
Quli Qutb Shah, 365, 385 
Quran, the, 506, 523 
Quranic Law, 331, 332, 391, 393, 
496, 559 

Qutb Khan, 340 

Quih Minar, the, 242, 285, 310, 414 
Qutb Shahl dynasty (of Golkunda), 
the. 363, 365, 385, 505 
Qutb-ud-dln (of Bengal), 465 
Qutb-ud-dln (of Kashmir), 353 
Qutb-ud-din ^road (of Gujarat), 351 
Qutb'Ud-din Aibak, 186, 278-9, 

281-2, 283, 285, 301 
Qutlugh Kh^, 402 
Qutlugh Khw&ja, 299 


Haces of India, the, 13-14 
Radoliffe, Sir C^ril, 995 
R&dh&, 582 

Hidh& Kanta Deb, Raja, 825 
R&db&kriahnan, Sir S., 966 
Rafl*ud-Daraj&t, 528 
RafLud'daul^, 526 
Rafl ua-Sb&D, 527, 528, 529 
Raghoba, 689 
RaghujI Bhonale, 546 
Raghfljl Bhonale 11, 702, 703, 704, 
707, 708, 709 


Raghunandan, 403. 408 
Itaghun&th R&o, 635, 648, 549, 676, 
677, 678 
Kahula, 88 
Rai, Lajpat, 981, 991 
Riuchur, 369, 370 

- Do4b, the, 360, 367, 308, 370 

Raidas, 406 

K&igarh, 495, 606, 517, 523 
Railways, Indian, 846, 864, 872, 899, 
941-2, 970 

Rainier, Admiral Fetor, 716 
Kkisin, 438, 439 

Iliij Singh, R&n4 (of Mowir), 467, 
502, 504 

Hujd, Rdjan, llio, 29-30, 71, 75, 93 
]i<‘ija-guru, the, 194 
Rajah, 327 

Rajagriha (R&jgir), 59, 60, 70, 76, 
86 . 88, 90 

Rajfilimundry, 361, 653, 667 
lidjanyat, the, 32-3 
Hajaraja (Chola), 180, 188, 249 
Kajaram (son of ShivijI), 606, 507, 
523, 524, 544, 646 
Raja4ekhara, 170, 207 
iiajasimlia (Naraaimhavarinun) II, 
176 

R&jasth&n, 900, 1000, 1005 
JidjasOhdn, Tod's, 727 
Rdjasuya rite, the, 43, 01, 94 
RdjcUaranginl, the, 210, 354 
Rajballabh, 568, 655, 656, 657 
Uajondra Chola 1, 167, 180, 188, 
189, 221. 250 

Kajendra Cliola 111, KulottuAga I, 
189 

Kajgarh fort, 512. 515 
Rajmahal, 453, 482, 570, 657 
Rajputana, 182, 194, 245, 295, 351, 
448, 486, 527, 548, 598, 600, 705, 
706, 723. 726-8. 748, 776, 869, 871 
R&jputs, the, 184, 190, 102, 196, 
207, 277, 278, 289, 299, 301, 302, 
303. 360, 363. 366, 396, 402, 425. 
427, 428, 429, 432, 434, 438, 439, 
444, 448, 449, 460, 451, 468, 466, 
471, 463, 540, 541. 547, 549, 596, 
001, 680, 706, 708, 709, 726, 822, 
843, 1000; the R&jput War, 601-4 
Rajshahi, 876 
Rajyamatl, 162 
Kajyap&la Pratih&ra, 171, 184 
R&jya4rl. 166, 166, 167, 196, 206 
R4jyavsrdhana, 166, 166, 167, 166 
R&ksaa, 372 
R&kshasas, the, 93 
Raleigh, Sir Tbomoe, 900 
Rim, Riji (Jit), 497 
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Bam Narayan, 670 
Bam Singh, Baja, 483, 500 
Bama, story of, 91-it; worship of, 
681-2 

Rama Chariia, the, 210 
Bama Gupta, 148 

Bama Baya (Axavidu), 371, 372, 
373, 378 

Bamachandra, 190 
B&makrishnia Mission, the, 884-6, 
955, 959 

Bamakrishna ParamEdiansa, 884-6 
Baman, Sir C. V., 966 
B6mananda, 404, 405 
B&manuja, 202, 205, 210 
B&raapala, 167, 168, 187 
Ramayana^ tbo, 93, 222, 407, 408, 
580, 582 

Bamchand, Baja, 450 
Bamchandra Pant, 523 
B&mchandradeva (Yadava), 298, 301, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 610 
Rdmchantainanaaa, the, 582 
Bamdas Samarth, Guru, 511, 522, 
881 

BameSvaram, 250, 306 
Bajugaiiga, river, 183 
Bammohan Boy, Baja, 812-5, 817, 
824, 825, 876, 877, 879, 882, 883, 
896 

B^nad, 304 
Bamnagar, 517, 519, 746 
Bampur, 1000 
Bampura, 692, 706 
Bampurva, 104 
Bamu, 731 

Banade, Mahadev Govinda, 512, 519, 
881, 882, 887. 896, 957 
Basade, Bamabai, 959 
Bana^ura, 167 
Kanchordas Jodha, 502 
Banga II, 373 
Banga UI. 373 
Rangir, 480 

Rangoon, 530, 731, 733, 734, 778, 
839, 840, 931, 933, 990 

-University, 961 

Banikbet, 723 

Ranjit Singh, 522, 736-41, 750, 762, 
753, 764, 766, 760, 761; genea- 
lo^oal table, 1016 
Banjur Singh Majhithia, 743 
Ranznal, 302 
RanojI Sindhia, 546 
Banthambhor. 279, 283, 284, 297. 

301, 302, 450, 451 
Rio, Sir Dinkar, 767, 776, 780, 842, 
862 

Rio SAheb, 773 


Raor, 182 
Rae Khan, 582 
Rda-pancfuidhydyi, the, 582 
Rdghpra, the, 178, 195 
Rasht|-akutas, the, 166, 167, 168, 
170, 171, 178-80. 187, 188, 202, 
250, 251: genealogical table, 260 
Rasul, A., 980 

Hatan Singh, Rona, 302, 350 
Ratluu (temples), 175, 246 
Rithors, the, 439, 483, 494, 601, 602, 
503, 604 

Ratipala (general), 302 
Raushnara, 481 
Ravana, 93 

Raverty, Major H. G., 279, 284, 
286. 296, 325 

Ravi, river, 336, 542, 571, 746, 873 

Ravikirti, 207 

Bavivarman (Kerala), 304 

Bavivarman, Prince, 408 

Rawalpindi, 905 

Bawlinson, H. G., 617, 626, 757 

Rawlinaon, Lord, 937 

Bay, Sir P. C., 966 

Bay, Mrs. Benuka, 979 

Bayamalia, 387 

Raymond, Francois de, 682, 716 
Bazakars, 1001 
Raziyya, Queen, 286 
Razm-Ndmdh, the, 680 
Bazvi, Syed Kasim, 1001, 1002 
Bead, Colonel Alexander, 801 
Reading, Lord, 846 
Red Sea, 211, 212, 362, 464, 631, 63ti, 
637, 639, 716, 806 
Reddis, the Telegu, 178 
Rees, Six J. D., 907 
Reform Bill (English), 819 
Reforms, epoch of, 829 
RegistrarSt the, 798 
Reflating Act, 784, 785,787, 789, "Ufi 
Religion: in Vedic times, 37-40, 5ii, 
in Magadhan era, 81-91; hi 
M auryan era, 139-41; in Gupta 
era, 199-207; in Turko-Afghan era, 
40(^7; in Modem India, 867-87 
Religious Disabilities Act (1866), 773 
Religious and Social Reform, 876-87, 
965-60 

Bennell, James, 571 
Revenue administration: Betical 
(1766-93), 791-4, 796, 797. 7'J?. 
Madras (1829-68), 801-2; Mugbul, 
666-3 

Revolutionary War, European, 
Bewari, 443, 643 

Bboaan Al^tar, ms Muhamniad 
Sh&h (of Delhi) 
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Richelieu, Cardinal. 641 
^ig^Veda, the, 13, 22, 25-40 rxutaim, 
46, 62, 53 

^ig-Vedic age, the, 24-40 
ilik-Samh'itri, tho, 36, ol, 32 
Rjpaud, Liout,, 712 
Ripon, Lord, 714, 835, 859, 860, 
861, 930 
J^Ua, 38 

Road development, Indian, 942-3 
Robat Kila, 906 
Roberts, Lord, 834, 835 
Roberts, P. K., 693, 709, 715, 741, 
757, 787 

Roe, Sir Thomae, 465, 487, 637 
Rohilkhand (Ruhelkhand), 145, 147, 
158, 289! 529, 691-4, 721 
Rohtak, 543 

Rohtae (Bihar), 435, 437, 469 
Roman ccuiih, 212 
Romo and lioman En)))iro. 137, 142, 
212, 213, 234, 346, 8lU, 969 
Rorialdslmy, Lord, 931 
Roopor, 739 
Rose, Sir Hugh, 779 
Roshniyafi, the, 454 
Round Table Conference, tho, 920, 
921, 958, 987, 988, 991 
Rowlatt Act, the, 984 
Roy, Rai Bahadur S. C , 966 
Royal Air Force, 905, 938, 968, 970 
Royal Indian Navy, 938, 939, 970, 
992 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 938 
Rudra (6iva), 39, 50 
RudradaiJian I, 115. 119, 138, 144 
Rudradeva, 146 

Kudramma Devi, 190, 192, 298 
Rudrasena 11, 149, 173 
Rudravarman, 216 
Ruh Parwar Agha, 357 
Ruhela Aighana, the, 529, 549 
- War, 691-4 

Ruhelkhand, 146, 147, 168, 289, 629, 
691-4. 721 

Ruhut (Raliib). river, 183 
Rukn-ud-dln, Shaikh, 317, 325 
Rukn-ud-din Firuz, 285-6 
Rukn-ud'dlzi Ibrahim, 299 
Rum, 364 

Rutnbold, Sir Thomas, 089 
Rum! K)i&n, 434 
Ruxnixundal Pillar, 87, 104 
Rupa Goawam!, 408 
Rupamatl, 400, 420 
Rupnagar, 484 
Ruqayya Begam, 488 
Rural Indebtedness and R«5on- 
struotion, 946-7 


Russell, Sir John, 946 
Russell, W'. H.. 782 
Russia. 7,30. 739. 750. 751. 752. 753. 
820-38. 840, 665. 903, 904, 906-9, 
971, 979, 980, 983 
Russian Turkeatan, 831 
lius 80 >.‘\fghan Boundary, 836, 637 

- Turkisli War, 833 

Eyot, tho, 562 

HyotwarX Settlement, the, 801, 802 
Ryswick, Treaty of, 643 


Sn'ildat ‘All, 097 
Sa'adat Khan (of Oudh), 538 
SuhAjI Siiulhia. 549 
SabliH, the, 30, 44, 71 
SabhCiKcui BakJuir, the, 520 * 

iSahluian, the, i91, 193 
Sabiiktigin, 182-3, 185, 276, 277 
Sar.hnHi, the, 193, 518 
Sadar Amins, tlin, 799, 80t), 933 
iSadar iJiwdul Adulat, ibo, 795, 796, 
800, «(j3. 804, 933 
Sadar A’izdma/ AddkU, tho, 795, 797, 
798, 803. 933 

Sadar-us-Siulur, tho, 557, 560 
Sadashiv iiao Bhoo, 648, 549, 550, 
552 

Sadasiva Heya, 371-2 

SmlliHruin Brahma Suniaj, tho, 880 

Sadhauru. 541 

Sadlor, Sir Michael, 961 

SudozuiB, the. 749, 754 

Sadr, tlie, 441 

Sa'dullah Khun, 473, 474, 530, 554 

Safuvl Empire, tlio, 426 

Safdar ‘All, 646 

Safdar Jung, 638. 682 

Satfarids, the, 275 

Sugar, 324 

Sagauli, Treaty of, 722 
Sahadeva, 94 
Suhajati, 81 

Suhaa^ka, the now, tee Vikramo- 
ditya, the 

Suhe(.h-Mahe^h, 57, 77 
Sahib Subah, the, 563 
S&hibjl, 494 

SahyadrI range, the, 610 
Satf-ud-daulalt, 682 
Saif-ud-dln, 276 
Saif-ud-din Flruz, 340 
Saif-ud-dln Muhammad, 277 
Sailendras, the, 219-21 
St. Lubin, Chevalier de, 677, 716 
St. Thomas, tee San Thom6 
^iAunigas, the, 58-61, 02 
Saiva Niyanirt, 175 
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daiviam, 120. 121. 122, 199. 200-3, 
207. 217, 249, 366, 379, 404. See 
also Siva 

S&kaU (dUlkot), 113, 117. 163, 277 
S&kas, the. 70, 95, 115, 116-19, 120, 
132. 135. 141, 144. 148. 149, 184. 
189, 400 

dakasthaoa (Sist&n), 118, 833, 906 
S&ketA, 77, 114, 121, 123 
Sakhar Kheda, 538 
Sakh&r&m B&pu, 648 
SakhU, the, 407 
6akra, 82 
Sakrigall, 437 
S&ktiam, 20, 21, 201 
^akuntalfi, 96 
Sakya>muni, 88, 105 
6akya8, the, 67, 60, 77, 84, 87 
Salabat Jang. Nizam. 667 
^alaAk&yanae, the, 116, 172 
Salar Jang. Sir. 776, 780 
Salbai, Treaty of, 678, 679, 680 
Saldi, 299 

Sale, Sir Robert, 742, 767, 768 
Salim, (son of Akbar), 456, 457. See 
also Jahangir 

Salima Begam, Sultana, 457, 570 
Sallmgarh, 484 
Salim^la, Nawab, 981 
Salisbury. Lord, 833. 834, 836, 891 
9&li4uka, 110, 111 
Salivahana, 115 

Salsette, 517, 546, 632. 677, 676 
Salt monopoly, 845, 864, 893 
Saluva dynasty, the, 368 
S&luva Naraaiihba. 385 
S&luva Timma, 369 
Salween, 731. 734 
Sam&charadeva, 164 
Samana, 290, 300, 327, 337 
Samanids, the, 182 
Samantasena. 187 

Samarq&nd, 336, 426, 474, 631, 829, 
831, 836 
Samargi, 387 
Samata^. 104. 147 
Sambalpur, 768 
dambara, 28 
Sambhal, 433, 684 
Sambhu, 200 
Saihgr&mar&ja, 164, 183 
SamAOde. the, 36, 61-2, 53 
Samiii, the. 30, 44 
Sam^bi^^ the, 879 
Bamprati, or Sampadi, 110, 140 
Samsdro, doctrine of, 83, 84, 89 
Samudra Oupta, 58, 119, 14fi-8, 149, 
160, 172, 173, 191, 192, 193, 206, 
207 


Samugarh, 483, 484 
Sam vat, 612 

San Thom4 (Madras), 119, 630, 641, 
648 

Sanads of adoption. 841 
Sanakanlkas, the. 147, 149 
S&fichl, 228, 230, 231, 234, 236, 237, 
243 

Sandhiviffrahika, the. 193 
Sandhyakara, 168, 210 
Sandila, 337 

Sanga, Hana (of Mewar), 350, 402, 
403, 425, 426. 427, 428, 449 
Songala, 67 

Sangama (of Vijayanagar), 366 

-, dynasty of, 367, 368 

Sangameahwar, 359, 361, 523 
Sangrama, 500 

^ankarachfirya, 96, 203, 206, 210 
Sahkaradeva, 298, 300 
Sankara varman, 163, 170 
Sahkarahana, 139, 141 
Sanskrit, 7, 126, 186, 207, 210, 213, 
216, 217, 222, 329, 346, 364. 377, 
383, 401, 407, 408, 678, 816, 817, 
818, 879 

-College, Dhara, 198 

Sont&il Ghorpade, 524 
Santa! Parganas, the, 555, 772 
Santideva, 210 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur, 921, 962 

-Committee, 948, 961-2 

Sapta Sindhu, the, 28 
Saran, Prof. Paramatma, 436 
Sarasvatl, 39, 134 
Sard&, K&’ Saheb Harbilas, 957 
Sardsr Khan Singh, 746 
Sardesai, 616, 619 
Sardeshmukhl, 519, 544, 682 
Sardha<Oudh canals, the, 944 
Sarfar&E Khan, 639, 655 
Sarhind. See Sirhind. 

SarkdTf the, 440, 662 
Sorkar, Sir J. N., 474, 479, 481, 483, 
486, 487, 493. 495, 506, 606, 611. 
619, 624, 630, 542, 549, 662, 55r<, 
668, 660, 710 

Sam&th, 88, 226, 228, 240, 965 
Sarvddhikarin^ the, 193 
Sarvor-ul-mulk, 339 
^arvarthachintaka, the, 193 
Sarvavarman, 142 
Sarvavannan Maukhari, 156 
Sa46hka, 156, 157, 165, 203 
Sa«ar6m, 436, 436, 442, 585 
Sa4igupt^ 66 

Raswanian dynasty, the, 122 
^g eira Dtpikd, the, 408 
Madras, the, 71, 812 
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Sftotrl, Srinivasa, 921, 955 
Saredhanus, 110 

(Chutukul&nanda), the, 

(Satavahana), the, II 5 , 
116, 172 ’ 

S&t4r&, 150, Cl7, 524, 648, 709, 768, 


Satavahana dynasty, tho, 115-16 
119. 131, 132, 135, 139, 144, 172 
210 


Sfitgfton, 320, 343, 346. 471, 472, 575 
Sail, 75-6, 197, 302, 376, 400, 402 
496, 668 . 773, 813, 822-5 
Satiyaputrs, 104 
Satnamis, tiio, 498 
Satpura range, the, 349, 5U) 

StUrap, the, 131 
Satrunjaya, 185, 202 
Satvate, the, 55 
Sfityaki, 178 
Satyapir. the, 401 

Satydrtha Prakoa, Dayonanda’s, 8 K 3 

Saubhuti, 65 

Saugor, 779 

Saunders, Thomas, 661 

Saur&ahtra, 999, 1000, 1006 

Sauvlr&, 81 

Savanur, 683 

Savaras, the, 42, 78 

Savarasvamin, 205 

Savitfi, 39, 90 

Sawad (Swat), 197, 353, 454 

Sawai Jay Singh II, 542 

SayajI Gaikwar, 842 

S&yana, 366, 377, 408 

Sayani, 896 

Sayurghal lands, the, 560 
Sayyid Jamal-ud-din Urfl, 680 
Sajryid Maqbar ‘All. 578 
Sajryide, the, 338-40, 342. 393, 414, 
628, 529, 531,537, 540; genealogical 
tables. 605. 606 
School Book Society, the, 818 
Science: in Vedio age, 36, 51-4; 

Modem Indian, 966 
Scott, Colonel W., 720 
Sculpture: early schools of, 230; 
Oandhara school, 234-40; Gupta 
wriod, 240-3; Medieval, 253 
Sm alw Art and Monuments 
Scythians, the, 118-19, 120 , 126, 144, 
236 

Soytho-Parthian Kings, the, 119-19 
Seal Sir B. N., 966 
Secretary of State for India, the, 829, 
846-76 posMfn, 910-26 poMi'm, 937, 
968 

Seounder&b&d, 1002 


Sedaseer, 713 
Seist&n. 118, 883 
Seist&n Mission, 906 
Soleukos. 98, 99, 101, 110, 117 
Seleukos Nikator, 103, 111 
Selim ShSh (Isl&m Shfth Sher). 443 
660 '• * 
Seijuqs, tho, 276 
Sen, Dr., 619, 668 
Send Katie, the, 643 
Sendpali, the, 618, 646, 842 
Sonafl. the, 168, 187, 189, 202, 253, 
277; genealogical table, 268 
Scnaieova, the. 381 
Nopoy Array, the, 774. 776, 780. 78L 

874 r . 

Sepoys, fornalo, 682ni 

Sera, 682 , 

Ser/impiir, 824 

Seriiigapatam (Srirangapatan), 378, 
374, 548. 685, 688 , 712, 714, 718 

-, Treaty of. 688 , 846 

Servants of India Society, the. 965 
956, 063 
Seths, the, 194 
Seton. Alexander. 737 
Sev& Sadan Societies, the, 969-60 
Seva Sumili, the, 956 

-- Boy Scouts, 956 

Seven Years’ War, 654, 660. 666 , 669 
Sewell, liobert, 366, 367, 370, 372 
ShadI Khan, 311, 345 
Shafi, Sir Mohammad, 021 
Shah Beg, 455 
Sfuih liuland Iqbal, 474 
Shah Husain (governor of Sind), 444 
Sliah Isma’Il Ssfavl of Persia, 426 
Shuh Jahan. 365, 456, 466, 406, 467, 
468, 469, 470-90, 492, 500, 606, 
508, 511. 654, 655, 666 , 659, 661, 
562, 565, 507, 671, 572. 674, 678, 
581, 582, 691. 593, 596. 600, 601 
Shdh-Ja/tdnndmdh, tlie, 581 
Shih Lodi, SuU&n, (Isl&m Khin 
Ix)dl), 340 

Shah MirzA (Sliams-ud-dln Sh&h), 363 
Shah Rukh. 338 

Shah Shuji, 730, 760, 763, 754, 756 
756. 768, 761 
Shah TurkAn, 285 
Shah Wall KhAn, 661. 682 
ShAhAbAd. 310, 724. 824 
Shalusnad-Mandit the. 309 
ShAhbAd (village), 31(M* 

ShAhdara. 469 

ShAh! KhAn {Zain‘ul*‘AbidTn), 864, 
401, 402 

ShAhiya dynoaty. the, 164, 171, 
182-4, 186, 188 
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Sh&hjI (father of ShivajI), 476, 477, 
fill, 612. 719 
Shahpurl, 731 
ShahT'i'nau, 495 
Shabranpur, 736 
Shahryor, 466, 468, 470 
Shahu (eon of Raj^am). 507 
Sh&hu (ShivajI II), 623, 624, 543, 
644, 646. 646, 647 
Shaibani Khan Uzbeg, 426 
Shaista Kh&n, 493, 614, 630, 643 
ShfixQ Singh, 743 

ShambhujI, 603, 605, 506, 515, 516. 
623 

ShambhujI II, 624n, 645 
Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aflf, 328, 330, 331, 
333, 334, 344, 410 
Shams Khaji (of Gujarat), 351 
Shams Khan Auhadi, 337 
Shams-ud-din Abu Nasar Muzaffar 
Shah (SIdl Badr), 346 
Shams-ud-dIn Ahmad (Ganesh), 346 
Shams-ud-din Baud (BahmanI), 357 
Shams-ud-dIn Firuz Shah, 316 
Shams-ud-din Iliyas Shah (H&ji 
lUyas), 328, 329, 344 
Shams-ud-din ShAh (Shah Mirza, of 
Kashmir), 353 

Shams-ud-dln Yusuf Shah, 345 

Shankarajl Malhar, 623 

Sh&ns, the, 388, 389, 840 

Sharaf Qal, 308 

Sharb, the, 331 

Shariat, the, 292 

Sharma, Dasaratha, 612n 

Sharql dynasty, the, 346, 347, 348 

Shaahghani, the, 333 

Shastri, Kpshm, 369, 370, 380 

Shaukat Jang, 656, 657, 658, 659, 665 

Shelton, Colonel John, *758 

Sheoraj, 722 

Sheroafgh&n, 465 

Sher ‘All, 830. 831, 832, 833, 834, 
836, 836 
Sher Andaz, 291 

Sher Kh&n Sunqar. 290, 292, 327 
Sher Kh&n Sur, 347 
Sher Muhammad, 763 
Sher Shah, 425, 429, 432, 433, 
434-43, 446, 462, 657, 660, 669, 
674, 676, 678, 686, 696 
Sher Singh. 746. 747, 766 
Sherist&d&r, the Chief, 793 
Shiahs, the, 369. 364, 444, 476, 470, 
486, 606. 531 

3hihab-ud-dln (Muhammad of Ghu), 
184, 276-80. 281, 282, 286 
Shihftb-ud-dln (of K&shmir), 363 
Shihab-ud-dln Ahmad, 318, 4£2 


Shihab-ud-dln Bfiyazid Sh&h, 346 
Sbihab-ud-din Bughr& Shah, 316 
Shih&b-ud-dln ‘Umar, 311 
Shipping, 970. 972 
ShtqdoT-i-Shiqddran, the, 440 
Shiqddra, the, 395 
Shitab Ray, 790 

ShivajI, 496, 498, 503, 605, 610, 
611, 612-23, 644, 647, 365, 709, 
710, 736, 768, 895 

Shiv&jl II (Shahu), 643, 544, 645, 
646, 647 
ShivajI III, 624 
Shivner, 612 
Sholapur, 476, 900 
Shorapur, 325 

Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
679, 682, 690, 691, 697, 699, 715, 
749 793 

Shuja (son of Shah Jahan], 481, 482, 
484, 486, 486, 807 
Shuja, Sultan, 639 
Shuja Mirza, 750 
Shuja*at Khan, 494 
8huja‘at Khan (of Malwa), 350 
Shuja-ud-daulah (of Oudh), 638, 550, 
651, 672, 692, 695, 696 
Shuja-ud-dln Khan, 539 
Sialkot, 113,'117, 153, 277 
Siam, 216, 217, 730 
Sibi district, 96, 835 
Sibis, the, 65 

Siddharaja Jayasirhha, 185, 189 
Siddhartha (father of Mahavlra), 84 
Siddhartha (Gautama Buddha), 87,88 
SiddI Maula, 297 

Sidl Badr (Shams>ud-dln Abu Nasar 
Muzafiar Shah), 346 
Sidl Jauhar, 614 
Sikandar (of Gujarat), 363 
Sikandar (of Kashmir), 353 
Sikandar II (of Bengal), 345 
Sikandar 'Adil Shahl, 505 
Sikandar Jah, 718 
Sikandar Shah (of Bengal), 329, 344 
Sikandar Shah (Nizam Sh&h) Lodi, 
340, 341, 346. 410, 609 
SiIfAnHftr SuT, 444, 445, 446 
Sikandara, 497, 589, 600 
Sihharaa, 243-6, 248, 249. 261, 262 
Sikhism, 406 

Sikhs, the. 465, 498-600. 629, 635. 
636, 640, 641, 642, 649, 663. 601, 
706, 729. 735-48, 760, 762, 763. 
764, 766, 756, 761, 776, 777, 780, 
857. 874, 619, 923, 96&-7. 996. 
1003 

-, Twelve confederacies of, 736 

Sikkim, 723. 768, 008, 909 
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SikrI, 584 

6ilftbhattarika. 207 

^Iladitya (Hareha), 156. 157, 158. 

See also Harsha of Kanauj 
Simhachalam, 369 
Simhavarman, 146, 173 
Simhavishnu. 173 
Simla, 723,' 759, 982, 992 
Simon, Sir Jolui (I^rd Simnn), 920 
— Oammission, 920, 921, 933, 986, 
967 

Simr&on (Nepal), 389 
Simuka (Satavahaua). 115. 139 
Sinari, the Allianian, 5S4 


Sind, ] 

16. 23, 78, 

117, 

119. 

158, 

159, 

178, 

181, 

182, 

275, 

283. 

284, 

286, 

290, 

295, 

326. 

326, 

327, 

329, 

330, 

337, 

352, 

398. 

439, 

444. 

446. 

454. 

482, 

480, 

533. 

535, 

573, 

729, 

739. 

742, 

751, 

, 754 

. 760-3. 

806. 

829, 

923, 

924, 

990, 993 




-Sagar, 

284, 

536 




Sindhia house f)f 

Gwalior, 

the, 

546, 

706, 

708, 

709, 

721, 

724, 

725, 

737, 


776, 779; genealogical table, 1016 
Sindhia, Mah^aj!, 522, 533, 678, 
679, 680. 681, 684, 698, 710, 737 
Sindhu-Sauvira. 56 
Sindhur&ja NavaHahas&nka, 184, 185 
Singapore, 991 
Singhagarh fort, 514 
SiAgbana» 189, 198 
Singhasari, 221 
Sinha, Br. J. C., 805n 
Sinha, Lord, 913, 916, 930 
SipaJi Solar, the, 563 
Sipihr Shukoh, 486, 486, 487 
SiprI (Sivpur), 678 
Sii4j-ud-daulah, 639. 669, 656-62 
passim, 664, 665, 669, 672, 807 
Sirhind, 339, 340, 444, 534. 536, 540, 
541, 648. 736 

■- Canal, 873 

Siri, 310 
Sirmur hills, 332 
Sirohl, 727 
Sironj, 526 
Sirsuti, 332 

Sisodias, tho, 602, 603, 612 
Sist, 361 

ist&n, 118, 833, 906 
iiun&ga, 58, 61 
Slt&, wife of Kama, 92, 93 
SiUbaldi, 709 

Sittannavasal, temple at, 263 
ittang valley, 731 

iva, 20, 21. 22, 24. 39, 60, 82, 64. 
106, 139, 141, 160, 218, 249. Set 
alto ^vism 
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diva-Bhagavatae, 84 
Siva Skaodavarman, 139, 173 
Sivadeva (of Nep&l), 162 
Sivaa. the. 27. 37 
Sivaaamudraiii, 369 
Siwalik, 283 

Siwulik Hills, 336, 362, 445 
Skanda, 82, 139 
SUandu Gupta, 160, 163, 166 
Skeen, Sir Andrew, 937 
Skylax, 64 

Slave dynasty, the, 279, 281-94; 

genealogical table, 603 
Slavery, 133. 198, 334, 342, 346. 361, 
400, 472, 633, 676 

-, Abolition of, Bills: English, 

819; Indian, 820 

Rleeinan, Sir William, 679, 770, 826 < 
Slim, Greo. (lator Field Marshal), 969 
Smith, Kiciiard Baird, 777 
Smitli, Sir Harry, 743 
Smith, (General Joseph, 083 
Smitli, Dr. Vincent A., 226, 377, 
443. 445. 452-3, 459, 461-2, 477, 
483, 486-7, 606, 674, 693, 686, 
695, 764 
Smfiti, 53 
Sobha Singh, 640 
Sobroon, 743 

Social conditions: in Vedio age, 31 :in 
Aryan age. 46; Magadhan, 76; in 
Maurya era, 131; in Gupta ora, 
196; in Vjjayanagar Empire, 376; 
in Turko-Alghan ora, 399; in 
Mughul era, 566; in rnoiJeru times, 
821-6, 870-87, 956^, 976-9 
Social and Religious Reform, 876-87, 
966-60 

Social Service League, 966 

Soootra. 2 i 1 

Soma, 32, 36. 39, 40, 43 

Soma, Princess, 216 

Somadeva, 210 

Some6vara Aliavamalla, 186 

Some4vara 111, 189, 192, 210 

Somn&th, 183. 185, 769 

Son&rgfton, 316, 320, 329, 343, 344. 

441, 672, 576 
Sondip, 493 
Song lun, 163 
Soonda, 713 
Sooty, 672 
Sopara, 81, 104 
South Africa, 376, 971 
Spain, 161, 607. 634. 636, 684 
Spalirises, 118 
Spice Islands, 633, 636 
SraddM, 37 

6raddh3jianda, Sviml, 663 
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i^rama^ias, 129 
Sravana ^Igola, 251 
Sr&vMtl, 67, 69, 77, 81, 146, 158 
Sre^uka (Bimbisara), 68 
Sri Harsha, 210 
BrI Meghavarma (-Vanna), 145 
PrUhv^ VaUahha, the, 192 
firl Vaiflhnavas, the, 206 
Sri Vikram^ 266 
ri Yajha ^atakar^, 116 
rllcara Nandi, 408 
Srinagar, 1003 
Sringeri, 203 
Srifijayae, tho, 25, 26, 27, 42, 94, 95 
iSrlpur, 676 

Sflrangam, 205, 260, 652 
Srirangapatan. Ste Seringapatam 
Srong-tean Gampo, 214 
Sruti, 51, 53 
State lotteries, 826 
StaUaman^ The, 969 
Statutory Civil Servants, 856, 857, 
891 

Stavorinua, 571 

Steel Corporation of Bengal, 970 
Stein, Sir Aurel, 213 
Stephen, Sir James, 786 
Stephenson, Edward, 641 
Stewart, Sir Donald Martin, 834 
StoUetof!, General, 834 
Strabo, 82, 133, 134, 138, 139 
Strachey, Sir John, 693, 864 
Strachey, Sir Richard, 870, 948 
Stuart, General James, 685, 712 
Stuarts, the, 635 
Stupaa, 228, 231, 236-8 
Subah, the, 456, 562 
Subahddr (or Ndtim), the, 663 
Subandhu, 207 
Subanairi, river, 388 
Subbarayan, Mra. Kadhabai, 979 
Subhadra, 94 
Subh&gasena, Ill, 114 
Subjeot Peoples Conference (1946), 
971 

Subordinate Civil Service, 867 
Sudar6ana lake, 129 
Sud&a, 27, 28 
8%tddha-<idvaita, 404 
Sitddhi movement, the, 883 
Suddhodana, 87 

Sudra caste, the, 32, 33, 46, 71, 78, 
132, 181, 196 
Suevi, the, 137 
Suez Canal. 855, 898, 949. 968 
Suffren, Admiral de, 684, 716 
Sufi, Shaikh, 488 
Sufism, 405, 467, 461, 481 
Sugandb&. 164 


Sugrlva, 93 

Suhenp^, 389 

Sujan Bai Khatri, 681 

Sukkur Barrage, 944 

Sulaim&n (Arab merchant), 170, 192 

Sulaim&n Kararanl, 452 

Sulaiman the Magnificent, 425 

Sulaiman Shukoh, 482, 485, 486 

dulikas, the, 155 

Sult&nates, independent: Jaunpur, 
347-8; M&lwa, 348-50; Gujarat, 
351-8; K&shmlr, 353-4; Khandesh, 
355; the BahmanI Kingdom, 356' 
63; of the Deccan, 363-5 
Sult&ngaj, 242 

Sultanpur, 316. See Warangal 
Sumant, the, 518 

Sumatra, 166, 215, 219, 222, 240, 
633, 636 

Sumerian civilisation, 21, 23 

Sun&m, 290, 327 

Sunda, 682 

Sundara Pftpdy&f 305 

Sundaramurti, 203 

^uhgae, the, 110, 113-15, 199, 231 

Sunnis, the, 359, 458, 482, 495, 531 

Supa, 456 

Supreme Council, the, 794, 814 
Supreme Court, the, 796, 797, 803, 
804, 824, 933, 1007 
Sura, 32 

Suraj Mai Jat, 542, 650 
Surajgarh, 436 
Surap&la, 167 
^uras, the, 167, 187 
Suraaena (Mathura), 56 
Surasenas, the, 84, 130 
Sur^ht'ra, 56, 101, 129, 170, 182 
Surat, 351, 452, 473, 477, 514. 517. 
520, 523, 540, 541, 574, 576. 634. 
636, 630, 637, 638, 642, 643, 677, 
702, 719, 727, 767, 806. 981 

. , Treaty of, 677 

Surdas, 582 

Surjana Kara, B&i, 460 
Surji>Arjangaon, Treaty of, 704 
Surm& valley, 010 
Surman, John, 641 
^urparaka (Sop&ra), 81, 104 
Surs, the, 434, 444, 445, 452, 554, 
660, 669, 671; genealogical table, 
611 

Surya, 24, 26, 39 

Suryavannan 11 (of Kambuja], 216 

Susa, 129 

Su4ruta, 142 

$u4unia inscription, 146 

Sutenutl, 640 

Sfit&B. the, 71, 72 
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Sutlej, river, 290, 331, 485, 541, 722, 
727, 729, 735, 736, 737, 738, 
739, 742, 743, 744, 766, 775, 944 
SiUras, the, 53, 64. 70, 72, 77 
Suvar^bhurrii. 215 
Suvar^advlpa (Sumatra), 166 
Suvamagraina, 345 
Suvamarekha, river, 452 
Suvamdrug, 642 
Sv&midatta, 147 

Svayamvara, practice of, 76, 197 
dvetekketu, 42 
Svetambara Jainas, 84-5, 87 
i^vetdivalara Vpanishad, the, 200 
SwadeshX movement, the, 900,950,981 
Swaraj, 981, 984, 086 
Swat (Sawad), 197, 353, 454 
Swedish East India Company, the, 633 
Sydenham, Captain, 724 
Syed Ahmad, 772 

Syed Ahmad Kh&n, Sir, 849, 882, 
806-8, 986 

Sykes, Sir Percy, 907, 947 
Sylhet, 345. 995 
Symes, Captain Michael, 730 
Syria, 117, 136, 211, 212 


Tabaqai’i-AJcban, the, 580 
Tdbaqai-i-Ndsirl, the, 288, 410 
Tagara, 137 
Tagdi, 372 
TaghJ, 327 

Tagore, Abanindranalh, 966 
Tagore, Pevendranath, 877, 878, 
879, 880 

Tagor, Rabindran&th, 878, 961, 

904, 067 

Tahmosp Sh&h, 444, 532, 598 
Taila I Chalukya, 180 
Taila II, 180, 185, 188 
Tailangas, the, 730 
T&j Khan, 436 

T4i Mahal, the, 488, 593, 596 
Tftj-ud-din Firiix Shah, 8U Flruz 
Shah BahmanI 

T&j-ud-dln Yildiz, 279, 281. 283 

T^-ul-Ma'a*ir, 281 

T^>ul>mulk, 338 

T6jah, the, 580 

TAjikaa. the. 178 

Taklamakan desert, 213 

TU Sebonda, 471 

Talamba, 336 

Taiara, the. 381 

Talikota, battle of, 373 

Taikhia, the, 409 

Taknudt the, 481 

TMpurla, the, 760 


Tamar, 291 

Tamil country, the, UC, 190,205.380 

-- districts. 386 

- literature, 377 

- people, 202, 203, 206 

Tamralipti, 81 
T&nd&. 462 

Taojore, UC. 179, 180. 188, 240. 253. 
507, 651, 652, 067, 719. 727, 764, 
769, 810 

-, Cholaa of, 180 

I'an^ur, the 'ritotan, 214 

Tanka, the, 322-3 

T4nsen, 598, 601 

Tanti& Topi. 773, 777, 778, 770 

T&ntricism, 201, 253, 254 

T&ptl, river, 355, 510 

T&r& Bal, 507, 524, 543, 547 

'I'arai, the, 722 

Tarain, battle of, 278, 279, 283 
T&rdI Bog, 446 
Tor/, the, 518 

Ta'r\kh-i-*Ald%, the, 302n, 4J0 
Tarlkh i’'Alji, the, 580 
Ta'r\kh-i-Flruz ShdiA, the, 279n, 
319n. 410 

Ta'rlk}^‘i‘Jan JafUin, the, 579 
Ta'r\kh-i-Muharak Skdhl, the, 317, 
3l9n, 339, 410 
Tai'mushlrln Kkan, 323, 324 
Tartar Khan (Bahr&m Kh&n)> 

343 

Tartars, the. 198, 431, 655, 724 
Tashi L&m&, the, 007 
Tashilhunpo, 907 
Tashkhend, 831, 834 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, 970 
Tatar Kh&n (NAsir-ud-dIn Muham¬ 
mad Sh&h), 351 
Taihdgata, 66 
Tattoh, 326, 330 
Taltvabodhinl Pair«i»3, the, 878 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, 678 
Taxila, 64, 66, 68. 77. 81, 83. 102, 
103, 104, 111, 117, 131, 234, 966 
Tayler, William, 776 
Taylor, Meadows, 362, 364 
Teg B^&dur. 500 
Teheran, Treaty of, 761 
Tej Singh, 743 
Teiahp&la. 185, 202, 245 
Telong, 3^ 

Telang. K. T., 696 
Telegfton, 078 

Telegraph system, the, 845, 848, 865, 
899, M8 

Telegu country, the, 173, 101, 366 

- literature, 377, 378, 383, 408 

- Reddis, 178 
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Telega, sepoys, 874 
Teliigarhl, 437, 539 
Teling&na, 303, 305, 312, 320. 334, 
360, 365, 385, 477, 478, 516 
Temple, Sir Richard, 748 
Tenasserim, 730, 732, 838 
Terry, Edward, 464, 465, 469, 487, 
568, 570, 573, 574 
Tezin, 756 
Thais, the, 216 

Thakkar. Amritl&l Vitbaldfis, 960 
Th&kurls, the (of Nep&l), 389 
Thai, 902 
Thana, 707 

Thanesar, 151, 165-6, 167, 168, 183, 
190, 549 

Tharrawaddv (Burmese king), 732, 
‘ 733 

Thatta, the, 328, 444, 760 
Theosophical Society, 886-7, 666 
Thibaw (Burmese king), 838,839, 840 
Thomas, Edward, 280n, 284, 286n, 
315n, 321-2, 328 
Thomason, James, 803 
Thornton, Edward, 688, 690, 709, 
714, 719, 766 
Thucydides, 451 
Thugs, the, 825-6 
Thun, 642 
Tiaetwee, 119 

Tibet, 194, 214, 324, 389, 397, 805, 
907-9, 1002 

TibetO'Chinese, the, 730 
Tikta-vilva (Majap^t), 221 
Tilak, B&l CtogSahar, 895, 928, 981, 
983 

Tilpat, 302, 497 

Timur, 336, 337, 338, 342, 347, 348, 
353, 396, 425, 426, 431, 457, 460, 
474, 509. 648, 754 
Timur Shah *Abdal!, 635, 736, 748 
TlmurSds, the, 72, 146, 342, 426, 
463, 490, 508, 569, 680, 568; 
genealogical tables, 612, 613 
Ti^evelly, 116, 691 
Tipu Sult4a, 679, 681, 682, 685-91 
passim, 699, 711, 712, 714, 716, 
716, 717, 718, 741, 749, 801 

•- Shrtngherl lett^ of, 716 

Tira, 837 

Tirhut, 316, 341, 344, 347, 848 
Tirthahkaras, the, 86, 86, 87,200,201 
Tiruj&&aa*8ambandar, 203 
Tirumala (Aravldu), 871, 373 
Tiruvann&malai, 368 
Tissa Moggaliputta, 90 
Tista, river, 722 

Titto Meer (Meer Nisr ‘All), 772 
Tlvara, 110 


Tobaoeo, 671 
Tochi, 902 

Tod, (Lionel James, 278, 302, 387 
449, 451, 727 

Todar Mall, 462, 454, 478, 561 

Tomaras, the, 186 

Tonk, 706, 726, 727 

Took, Nawab of, see Aratr Khan 

Tonkin, 839 

Toramana, 151, 153 

Tori Khel rebellion, the, 903 

Toma, 612 

Torture, forms of, 332, 382 
Tosali, 140 

Trade and Industry: in Vedic times, 
35; Maurya era, 136-8; Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, 374; Turko-Afghan. 
397; Mughul, 672-5; Modern India, 
806-11, 898-901, 949-61, 972, 973, 
976-7 

Trade Unions, 964-6, 966, 974-6 
Trajan, 120 

Transoxiana, 290, 323, 403, 631 
Transport, 670, 041-3, 976 
Travancore, 116, 371, 686, 998, 1000. 
1006 

-University, 961, 967 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 818 
Trevor, Captain, 766 
Tribuvanamalla of Kalyan, 184 
Tnbuvansmalla VikramSditya VI, 
184 

Trichinopoly, 116, 367, 607, 650, 66], 
662, 667 

Trilochan Das, 582 
Trilochanpala, 183 
Trimbak Rao Dabbade, 546 
TrimbakjT Danglia, 707, 709 
Trimurti, the, 25, 84 
Trincom^i, 684 
Trinomali, 683 
Triparadeisos, 99, 101 
TripathI, 682 
Tripurft, 1000, 1005 
Tri4al&, 84 

Tritsus, the, 27, 28, 29, 37 
Trotter, L. J., 753, 768 
Tucker, H. St. G., 764 
Tuen-sien, 216 

Tughluq Sh&h, (Ghiy&s-ud-din Tugh- 
luq II), 335, 843 
Tughluq&b&d, 316, 323 
Tughlugn&mah, the, 317 
Tughluqs, the, 314-37, 343, 365, 
393, 394, 396, 397, 414, 417, 456: 
genealogical table, 604 
Ti^luil ^&Q, 291 
Tukar&m, 511, 881 
Tukarol, 462 
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Tukojl blkar, 680, 682, 098 

Tulai B&f706 

Tulsl D& 682, 583 

Tuluva tkiasty, the, 368, 369, 371; 

genealcioal table. 610 
Xungabh4ra, river, 174, 290, 366, 

368, 57. 688 
Turanlant the, 454, 531 
Turkeatai 278, 282, 364. 400, 425, 

834, 102 

-, Ruaan, 831, 1002 

TurkI, 40, 431, 432. 488 
Turk! Shhlya kings of K&bul, ihi', 
181 

Turkish sives of Iltutmish, 279, 288 
Turko-Afiban Govermnorit, the: 
CentralGovernmont, 391-5; Pro¬ 
vincial,' 395; Muslun nobility, 
395-6; »conomio and social con- 
dJtions, 396-400; literature, art 
and araitecUu^, 400-22; Mualinc 
educatin, 409-10 

Turko-Af^i&na, the, 367, 371, 380, 
391-42: 425, 429, 531, 584 
Turks, ths 185, 186, 270. 279, 282, 
286, 28, 294, 296, 299, 342, 343, 

369, 37, 373, 425, 431, 451, 495, 
566, 73, 805. 903, 906, 907, 983, 
984, 981. Su also Turko>Afgh&ns 

-, Ghttnavid, 188 

-, Ilbirl. 288, 295 

-, Yaninl, 184 

Turusha’Anda, the, 195 
Turvadas, he, 25, 26, 27, 42 
Xushasphv 129 


Uch, 277,^87, 325 

Udabhan<&, Shahiya dynasty of. 
182-4,'180, 188 

Udabh&p^pura (Waihand), 163, 164, 
171, la, 182, 183 
Udai SinTh, 449, 450 
Udaipur. 591, 726, 768 
Udayagir^ 200, 368, 369, 385 
Udayana, 57, 60 
Udayi, 6(. 61 
Uda3rTiala 672 
Udbha^a, 163 
Uddand^pira. 168, 198 
Udglr, 54f 
Udita, 15£ 

Udyotakaa, 203 
Uffraeana, 147 

Ujjais, 57, 103. 119, 131. 149, 154, 
162, 284. 303, 320 
Ultmat, th*, 391, 392. 460 
Ulghu. 297 

Ulugh Kh&w 299, 301. 302 


Uml-Uaimavatl. 82 
Umar Kh&n Sonr&nl, 435 
Ihnraattur, chief of, 369 
I'nemployinent bureau, Flrus Sh&h’s, 
333 

United Cooipany of Mercliaate, etc,. 

see Mast India Company 
United Indian Fatriotio Assooiation, 
897 

United Nations, 971, 979, 1002, 1003, 
1004 

United Notions Educational, Scienti¬ 
fic and Cultural Organization, 979 
United ProvitKHM, tlio, 1H0, 201, 430, 
802, 803, 851, 869, 870, 871. 883, 
903, 913, 918. 924, 948, 961, 962, 
979, 986, 1000. 1005, 1008 
United StatcH. the, see America 
UniverBities, Indian, 168, 821, 960-2, 
963, 965, 966. 967, 978-9 
Upanisiiads, the, 45, 51, 53, 82, 84, 
203. 406, 481, 579, 878 
Uparika, the, 195 
Upton, Colonel John, 077 
Ura4& (Hazara), 65, 104 
Urdu. 401, 402. 714, 903, 964 
Urganj (Khiva), 496 
Uruvilva, 88 
Uah, 286 
I'sluu, 39 
‘Usman Khan, 466 
Ustad ‘l6&, 596 
Ustafi Mansur, 599 
Utpolas, tlM, 163-4 
Uttar Frade^, 1005n 
Uttara Kurus, the, 55 
Uttara Madras, the, 55 
Uzbegs, the, 366, 426. 454, 466, 474, 
877, 878, 883 


V^haspati, 408 
Vaijayaiitl, 115, 116, 173, 176 
Vaijayantlpura (Hanavaei), 172 
Vainya Gupta. 151 
Vaii&ll, kingdom of, 56, 59,61, 70, 90 
Vaiteshika, 408 
Vaish^va Alv&rs, the, 176 
Vaish^va literature, 682-3 
Vaish^vaa, or Bb&gavat«a, the, 199 
VaishpavisiD. 117, 139, 140, 141. 

199, 200. 201, 203, 206, 379 
Vai4ravai;ia, 82 

Vaiiya caste, the, 29. 32. 49. 127, 
132, 380 

Vajc^ya sacrifloe, the, 32, 43, 199 
Vajjian Confederacy, the, 42 
Vmtakae. the, 116, 149, 172. 178 
V&kpatir&ja, 162, 163, 207 
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Valabhl. 87, 157, 158, 159, 161, 198, 
202, 207 

Valanadu, the, 195 

Valikondftpuram, 643 

Vallabh&ch&rya, 404, 582 

V&lmiki, 92, 93 

V&man Pandit, 511 

V&mana, 163 

V§cnai^ Bhatta B&na, 408 

VanAvftsi, 140 

VftAgft, 140, 164 

Vaftgas, the, 55—6, 92, 162 

Vangiya SoAtfya Parisad, the, 966 

Vansittart, Henry, 670, 671, 673 

Varaha cave, the, 173 

Var&haraihira, 149, 203, 207 

Varendri, 187 

Varuna, 24, 38, 50, 139, 191 
Vasco da Gama, 352, 629 
Va4inl, 82 
V5aishka, 122 
V&sishtha, 27. 36 
Vasiflhthiputra Pulumayi, 115 
Vosishthlputra ^atakarni, 115 
Vastupala, 185, 202 
Vasubandhu, 201 

Vasudeva (Kpshpa-Devaklputra), 
50, 83, 84, 92, 94. 139, 141, 143, 
205 

Vasudeva Kushan, 122, 141 
Vasudeva Suhga, 114 
Vasumatl, 70 
Vasumitra, 114 
Vata, 39 

V&tapi, 157, 174, 176, 178, 206 
Vatsa, 66, 57 
Vatsar&ja, 169, 170, 179 
Vats&yona, 203 
Vatfagamani Abhaya, 90 
Vaya, 39 

Veda, the. 22, 24-6, 61-2, 71, 89, 
196, 202, 366, 877, 878, 883 
Vaddfigas, the, 63-4, 199 
Veddnia, the, 203, 205, 401, 481 
Vedio Age, early, 22-3; early 
Aryans, 24-8; political organisa¬ 
tion, 28-30; social life, 31-3; 
economic life, 33-6; arts and 
sciences, 36-7; religion, 37-40 

-, the later: Arycm expansion, 

41; administration, 43—6; social 
changes, 46-7; economic condi¬ 
tions, 47; religion, 60; literatiiie 
cmd science, 61-4 

Vedio civilisation and rites, 91, 199, 
206-7, 884, 886 
Vellodi, M. K., 1002 
Vellore, 617, 660, 687. 712 
Veigi, 147 


Vbnice, 631 

Venkata I (Venkatadri),* 

Venkata II. 373 
Vepery, 642 

Verelst, Harry, 577, 675, 84 
Vernacular Press, the, ^91 
Versailles, 712 ^ 

Viceroy, title of, 781 
——, Council of the, 847,(50, 851, 
862, 865, 992, 993, 994 
Viceroy’s Fund, 970 
Victoria, Queen, 829, 844 

-, Proclamation bj 782, 889 

Vidagdluj Madhava, the, 48 
Vidarbhas, the, 41, 114 
Videhas, the, 41, 42, 66, 9i 93 
Vidhatn, 37, 39 
Vidida, 114, 116, 117 
Vidulfi, 96 

Vidyadliara, 184, 186-6 
Vidyanath, 408 
Vidyapati Thakur, 407 
Vidyapati Upadhyaya, 40' 
VidyftsSgar, Iswar Chandra 887 
Vigrahapala I, 166 
Vigrahapala II. 167 
Vigrahapala III, 167 
Vigraharaja IV, 186, 187,192 
Viharae, the, 689 
Vijaya (of Majapahit), 221 
Vijaya-Bukka (Vlra Vjjajt). 367 k 
Vijaya Dev, 277 
Vijaya Sen Surl, 458 
Vijayadrug (Gheria). 642 ' 
Vijayanagar, 185, 190, l06, 325 
367, 368, 359, 361, 364,365, 385 
402, 403, 408. 421, 422,446, 466 
610,698, 634,637; poUtioU history 
368-74; splendour and wealth 
374-6; social life, 376-7; art anj 
literature, 377-9; admiristratioi! 
379-83. Yidavas, TiU^Vas an 
Aravldus of, genealogioA table: 
609-10 

-City, 374-6 

Vijayapura, 187 
Vijayasena, 168, 187 
Vijnane6vara. 189 
Vikrama era (Samvat), 65,118 
Vikram&ditya, or new ShasfiAk 
the, 184, 165, 186, 284 
Vikrain&ditya I, 174, 178 ' 
Vikram&ditya II, 174, 174 
Vikramaditya VI, 189, 20fc, 207 
Vikram&ditya Chandra Gupta 1 
see Chandra Gupta II 
Viknun&ditya 6aUkri, 161 
Vikram&ditya Skanda 
163, 166 
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Vikramdnka Chariia, the, 189, 210 

Vilcram&nicadeva Chakta, the, 189,210 

Vikramaptira, 187 

yikraznatil&, 168, 198, 214 

Vikrsmjit, Kaja (Himu), 403,443,446 

I Viktevitch, Russian envoy, 753 

{Village Assembly, the, 381, 858 

'Vima Eadphises, 120 

Vixnala, 202 

Vimala Sh&, 245 

Vinaala Vosahi, temple of, 185 

Vlmalas^i, 142 

Vinayaditya, 164, 202 

Vinayak R4o, 700 

V!n&yakap6la, 170 

Vindhya Hills, 205, 298. 506, 510 

Vindhyo Pradesh, 999, 1005 

Vira Ballala II, 190 

ViraBollftlaTIT. 190,303,305, 326, 306 

Vlra Ballalo IV, 320 

Vira Narasimho, 360 


Vira Pandya, 30r>-6 
Vfro lianas, the, 203 
Vira Vijaya (Vijaya*13ukku), 3C7 
Vlrabhadro, Prince, 369 
Vlradeva, 166 
Vtradhavala Vaghola, 185 
Virar&jendra Udoiyar, Raja, 765 
Vlrasona-Saba, 149, 207 
Vinip&ksha III, 368 
'iakha. 82, 139 
"^'Mvara, 31 
i'mhayapaii, the, 195 
rihnu, 38, 39. 60, 83, 94, 191, 200. 
ioi, 202, 205, 207, 240, 377, 404 
'mhnu Gupta, 151, 162 
ighpu Urukrama, 39 
ish];iugopa, 147, 173 
i8h9ukuii(;^nfamily,the, 155,172,173 
"'ahnavardhana, 190 
»ahii. 194 

' isfawaa Rao, 549, 552 
TUiihfadvatia, 206 
Vi4val^in& cave, the, 251 
Vj^vakarman, 37, 30 
T^SvanfVqra, 28, 36 
/iivarupaaeDa, 188 
^t4ve4vara, 403 
VltapaJa, 168 
Vithal N&th, 582 
VitbujI Holkar, 700 
Vjf^alasvSznl temple, the, 372, 378 
Vivekanaoda, Svaml, 884*^6 
Visanpatam, 370» 972 
V«ions8. 118 

Ti%as, the, 46, 56, 58, 95 
VikAlTata, the, 25, 26, 27 
Viiji (V^i). 56 

state, the, M->7, 59, 60. 75 


Vyaghradeva, 172 
Vyaghrar&ja, 172 
Vyfiaa, 02 
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Wadgiou, Convention of, 678 
Wadia, B. P., 054 
Wahh&biB, the, 774, 896 
Waihand (UdabhSnc^pur). 163, 164, 
171, 181, 182, 183 
\VaiDgang&. river. 366 
Wajang, 222 

the, 680 

Waltair, 961 
Wand[w5ah. 068, 715 
Wang-hiuen-tse, 145, 162 
Waqa~i-navvi, tho, 558 
ird9ta^*i-Rd5iuri, tho, 680 
Wagiat'i'JaJidiiqirl, tJio, 463 
Worangal, 189, 303, 304 . 305, 315, 
316, 325, 326, 367, 358, 365, 866 
Warda, river, 703, 704 
Wardak, 122 
Wardha system, 979 
Washington, U.H.A., 962, 972, 079 
Waail Muhammad, 724, 725 
Watson, Admiral Charles, 548, 642, 
660. 001, 005, 666 
Watts, W., 050 
WaveLI, Lord, 902, 003, 094 
Wdzir, tho, 392, 393, 557 
Wozir ‘All, 697, 720, 749, 770 
Wazir Khan. 541 
Wdzirist&n, 902, 003 
Wellesley, Arthur (Duke of Welling* 
ton}, 701, 702, 704, 716, 718, 
754, 760 

Wellesley, Marquess, 510, 679, 698^ 
609, 700, 701, 702, 704, 706, 712, 
713. 714, 716-21 passim, 727, 
749, 764, 769, 824, 840, 846 
Wellington, Duke of, see Wellealoy, 
Arthur 

West Bengal, 1006, 1008 
Weatem Qbata, 612 
Wheeler, Sir Hugh, 776 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. J, H., 053 
Widow re*marnago, 31, 76, 686, 773, 
813, 870, 880, 881, 887, 067-<8 
Widows, burning of, 197; seecdtoSati 
Wilks, Colonel &rk. 686, 686 
Williams, Rushbrook, 429, 811 
Williamson, Mr., 910 
Willingdon CoUf^, SangU, 887 
Willoughby, Lieut., 776 
Wilson, Sir Archdaie, 777 
Wilson, Dr. H. H., 721 
Windham, Sir Claries 779 
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31, 46; M^gadhan era, 76; Maurya 
era, 132; Oupta era, 196; Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, 376; Turko*Afghftn 
era, 400; Mughul era, 670; early 
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967r9, 963, 970 
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819, 860 
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Woodhead, Sir John, 975 
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WoAci'War I, 903, 904, 907, 916, 926, 
930, 987, 940, 960, 964. 961, 983. 
984 

World War II, 968-70, 071, 972, 973, 
976, 976, 989 . 

Wright, R., 946 < 

Wynaad, 714 

Wynn, Charles W. W., 814 

Xenophon, 461 
Xerxes, 64 

YSdavas. the. 83, 94. 96, 178, 187, 
189, 190, 198, 210, 303, 304, 312, 
610, 612; genealogical table, 609 
Yadus, the, 26. 26, 27 
Y^iv&-bm-Ahmad, 315, 323, 330, 
332, 333, 410 

Y^iya'bhi-Ahmad Sarhindi, 313,316, 
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Ye^'urveda, the, 62 

Yakaha cult, the, 82 

Ya’kub (son of Sher ‘All), 834, 836 

Yama, 39, 40, 191 

Ysman, 496 

Yamlnl Turks, the, 184 

Ytounfioh&rya, 206 

Tandftboo, 732, 733 

Ya’qub (of E&shmlr), 464 
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Y&qut, 286 

Ya^aakara, .164, 191 

Yaaka, 64 

Ya«o<U. 86 

Ya4bdhar&, 87-8 

Yadodharapura (Angkor Thom), 217 
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Yatung, 908 
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Yoga, 401, 408 
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Yung-lo, 344 i' 

Yunnan, 840, 910 
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Zafar Kh&n (of Bengal), 32i 
Zafar Khan (of Gujarat), 312,33 • 
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Hasan Bahman Sh&h), 826,366 
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Zakka Khel, the, 903 
ZaUmt the, 360 
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